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WE have every hope that the New Year—christened by Godfather Time, Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Six— 

is a fine, brawny fellow; a young Hercutzs, for, in truth, as matters loom about us, he will have Hercuzs’ 
work to do. He comes:in just to catch a glimpse of “ the departing skirts ” of Sr Roserr, and to look upon ‘the 
hopeful face of Lrrttz Joun. He comes in to see the last fight of the ogre Corn Law—the Sawney Bean that 
hath eaten up men, women, and little children—“ grinding their bones to make his bread.” He comes in to see 
the last fight of the Giant (who hath Dukes and Lords for bottle-holders)—to see him beaten, 
laid low, killed in the House of Parliament; whilst Her Gracious Masgsty, with Aurorean 
smile, shall with her silver voice pronounce—Je le veux! A tremendous privilege, this, 


for a New Year ! 


And now the New Year has a dejected look; for he hears the voices of millions 
bewailing the potato blight. He listens, too, to many tongues discoursing learnedly of 
hopeful remedies: the words ‘‘ starch "—“ gluten”—“ albumen ”—“ woody fibre,”—ring in 


his infant ears, and he knows not what to 








make of them. Then is he astounded to see 
J certain small heads lost in large coronets ; 
and to hear one head avow that the blight is 
no blight at all, but merely a popular preju- 
dice—whilst another head discourses learn- 


edly, benevolently, of support and comfort, 





showing to the English labourer how he, 














iv PREFACE. 




















Hopex and family, may, to avoid the pinch of famine, just take a pinch of powder of curry. ‘“ Potatoes have 
failed in England”—cries the head—“ but, is there not balm in Gilead,—doth not India send her spices?” 
Should our ploughmen at any time lack the luxury of onions, is it not a consoling matter to know that they 


may, instead, eat nutmegs?—for are not nutmegs “comfortable to the stomach?” 


But the New Year—delegating Punch as spokesman— gives other counsel. Royal Camprivce saith there | 
is no potato blight ; then let His Royal Highness—taking counsel with kindred philanthropists—prove the | 
value of his golden syllables! The hardness of the times needs great examples of beneficence and goodness. 


And, therefore, in our mind’s eye, do we already behold the agents of Royal Camsrinvcr taking ship for 


Portugal—where Ricumonp says good potatoes most do congregate—to freight a hundred argosies with | 


the million’s daily food. Let Norrotx think not to curry the bowels of the poor—to “rack their sides with | 
pinches” of oriental powder—but let him and all of his order band together to BiicuT THE BLIGHT; and | 
this they may do, not with “lime” and “pounded charcoal,” as. professors learnedly do counsel,—but with | 


gold-dust ; nothing but gold-dust! We beg pardon: a few layers of Bank-notes will do just as well. 


It is well—it is admirable—for professors to lecture. Musical is the voice of Bucktanp—dulcet and wise | 
the discourse of Piayrarr. But the New Year needs lectures of another sort: it calls to all to assist Royal 
Camprince in his proof that the potato blight is a wicked flam; and this they can do, by a few magical words, 


written on Bank cheques. 


Such is the advice of Punch. Let all, according to their means, combine—and it will be a fine thing for Old 
Eighteen Forty Six to say, when, hoary and worn out, he passes from this world to his fellows im Eternity— 


“* My Brethren, Camsrincr spoke the words of truth. In my time the Poor felt no Potato Blight ! ” 


And so, Readers, though the fight of Eighteen Forty Six may be tough and hot, let us begin it—as Conpi 
once opened the trenches—with nothing harsher than pleasant music. But let ours be the world’s masie—music 
that should circle the earth with divinest melody—music that is the enduring hopeful soul, dwelling in the old, old 


syllables— 


“A Merry Christmas, and a Wappy Mew ear!” 
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lege, and is praised and patted on the back by the Prime Minister 
caused a great fall in the price of duelling-pistols. In a few! and others for his true courage. Whereupon, Mr. Somers does not 
years, and such social instruments will be only so much old iron. | offer a pistol at Mr. Rorsuck, but an apology; a wiser and a better 

Hair-triggers, at least a few samples, will be preserved by the| thing. 
Meyricks and other virtuosi among the weapons of a by-gone time | It has been urged, that since Mr. Rorsucx will not fight, he 
—of an extinct age of barbarism. They will take their place with! ought not, by his abusive powers, to render himself obnoxious to 
the scalping knife of the Red Man. A few nights since Mr. Ror-|achallenge. Mr. Rorsucx is no general favourite of ours. He is 
BUCK, in his place in the House of Commons, flung some hard words | too “splenetic and rash”—besides being a little too much tainted 
at the Irish Repeal Members and their Great Cham, O’ConNeE tt. | with the conceit that he was sent into the world as the world’s sole 
There are few who can deny the truth of the assertions of the | Mentor. We do not always approve of Mr. Rorsucr’s language : 
Member for Bath : but then, it is said, truth is not to be spattered | certainly, were we to select an epithet for him, we should not borrow 
about in the material of dirt. The Irish Repeal Members—the | that applied to Homer; no, we should not call him “the golden- 
mild “sucking-doves” of Conciliation Hall—the orators, who when | mouthed” Rorsucx. But this defect, we submit, is the greatest 
speaking of the Saxon, link nameless phrases together—pretty and argument against the sheer folly, the inexpressible stupidity of 
innocent as chains of daisies made by children—these, the sensitive | duelling. We will suppose Mr. Rorsucx to possess ten times his 
and soft-spoken, when truth is to be dealt out upon them, would | present amount of vituperation : we will imagine him to be worthy 
have it very mild and sweet, indeed! They would invoke Truth, | the envy of even O’ConneELt himself: we will think the member 
as the Poet invokes spring : for Bath a sort of human cuttle-fish, blackening, when he lists, all 
** Veiled in a shower of roses, soft, descend !’? around him. Well, had he even Irish charity to defend his bad 





. ROEBUCK has, at least, done one good thing. He has 

















And when truth comesnot in such odoriferous stream, but ina shower | words by a worse weapon, the pistol—would not the man he had 
of mud—the sufferers, on the instant, shout for gunpowder to sweeten 
them from what they call the pollution. An Irish Repealer may 
deal in the syllables “ miscreant”—*liar”—* coward”—* renegade” 
—‘traitor ;” no word can be too dirty for his tongue when assailing 


the Saxon : when, however, comes the turn of the Saxon to reply, he | 


must respond after Carnival-fashion ; with nothing harder than 
sugar-plums. A sweep attacks you with handfuls of soot from a bag 
that seems inexhaustible,—and you are not to take the fellow by the 
collar, and shake him into some sense of decency: no, you are to 
fling nothing at him more offensive than egg-shells filled with rose- 
water. If you do, his honour is hit ; his ermine-skinned reputation 
is stained, and—“ blood and wounds !”—he roars for pistols ! 

Mr. Roexzucx thus denounced the Repeal worshippers of O’Con- 
NELL :—“ Those who follow such a leader deserve little respect either 
for their position or their intellect.” Whereupon, the gunpowder 


Member for Sligo, Mr. Somers, writesanote to Mr. Rozsuck asking — | 


_ “Are you prepared to justify these words (These words are underlined.)? The mean- 
ing of the words I have underlined I am sure you are too well read in the old histories 
of chivalry to misinterpret.’’ 


recklessly, most unjustly abused, be a fool—even though a fool “of 
| honour,” still a fool—to give his libeller the chance of shooting him 
he had outraged? Thank heaven! the opinion of the world is fast 
| becoming a surer test of a man’s honour, than hair-triggers. 
| At the moment we write, there lies another victim to the stupidity 
of “gentlemanlike satisfaction.” Another duellist lies in “ his 
bloody shroud.” From the evidence of Mrs. Hawxey on the 
inquest, we come at a strange code of honour recognised in the 
Army. She states that the victim, Mr. Seton, followed her with 
dishonourable importunities ; in the course of which he observed— 

“* Whatever your husband says to me, I shall not go out with him; it is impossible 
| for a cavalry man to mix himself up with an infantry man.”* 
| Thus, an adulterer—a scoundrel of any dye—according to this 
| precious code, is not to give what he himself considers gentlemanly 
| satisfaction, if he, the villain, be a “ cavalry man.” He is to be 
| saved from punishment by his horse. The argument is unworthy of 
| the intelligence even of the quadruped ! 

The last few days have done mortal harm to the principle of 

| * gentlemanly satisfaction.” Potentates have in their time caused 


Ha, Mr. Somers! the days of such chivalry, if not gone, are fast |“ Ultima ratio regum” to be inscribed on their murderous cannon. The 
going : for Mr. Ro—Esuck—vulgar man !—does not submit himself | “last argument of kings!” In like manner public opinion is fast 
to the chance of being killed for speaking a hard, unpalatable verity, | tracing on the duelling-pistol—Ultima ratio stultorum! The last 


but calls up the letter-writer before the House for breach of privi- 


argument of fools ! 
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The BWoetrp of the Mail. 


Now that the Railways have absorbed every other interest, it is quite 
impossible that the poetry of the country can any longer hold itself aloof 
from its all-pervading influence. “ The Soldier’s Tear,’”’ or the “Sailor’s 
Snivel,’ will become obsolete and rococo. Instead of holding aloft snow- 
white scarfs to flutter in the breeze, we shall have railway signals hoisted 
by impassioned stokers or ardent engine-drivers, as they pass the cottage- 
doors of their mistresses at eighty miles an hour, by a special train. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our poets, and particularly that 
of the Poet Bunn, to the new field for imagination which the Railways 
open to them. Fair girls “ met in a crowd,” or standing amid glittering 
throngs, are completely psed up, and nothing now remains but the 
sentiment of the rail ; the great trunk-lines being exactly the sort of line 
that such minds as the Poet Bunn are calculated to adorn and illustrate. — 


We give a specimen of what we think might be done with such a 
subject as— 





THE STOKER’S SIGH, 


Tere was a fair and beauteous girl, 
She lov’d a stoker brave, 

And of her hair a glossy curl, 
That girl that stoker gave. 

He press’d one hand upon his heart, 
The other to his eye ; 

And knowing they were doomed to part, 
That stoker heav’d a sigh. 


Before the lattice open wide, 
Behold that stoker stand, 

He cries “ Wilt be a stoker’s bride, 
Wilt take a stoker’s hand!” 

The words had scarcely left his tongue, 
Ere pealing loudly by, 

The Railway starting-bell is rung, 
The stoker heaves a sigh. 


* Ah, dearest once I us’d to dream—” 
His voice was heard no more, 

The whistle gives its frantic scream, 
The engine gives a roar. 

The stoker hurries to the train, 
They ’re off ! away they fly ; 

He heaves the coals, for ’twould be vain ' 
Just now to heave a sigh. 


PEERS OF PEN AND INK. 


Sim Rosert Peet is a modest man ; all Prime Ministers are ; it is the 
weakness of their station. Nevertheless, Sim Robert is an especial 
victim to the official diffidence. He complains that Her Maszsty has 
allowed Her by Her faithful Commons only £1,200 a year—half-a- 
handful of crumbs from the State table—for the literary and scientific 
Lazaruses in their feebleness and old age? £1,200 a year, a sum which, 
no doubt, in its insignificance is cor ve of much distress to the 
royal mind,—and yet, Sir Ropert Peer will not ask Parliament for an 
additional grant. Ifa young Princess is t be married, that she may 
enrich a pauper prince of royal German blood,—Sir Robert puts on the 
face of an unabashed mendicant, and boldly asks for thousands per 
annum. He asks, and has. He can speak out for a Princess AvGusta OF 
Camprinvege, but Minerva herself might wither ina garret, with the regret 
of the Minister that Her Masesty had “only £1,200 a year” for every 
branch of knowledge. Wherefore, then, does not Sin Ropert pluck up 
his courage, and ask for an additional thousand or two in the name of the 
humanities ? 

But literary and scientific men need. not alms: they want no pensions. 
What they demand, and what-sooner, or later they wiil have, is a just 
recognition of their great claims on the consideration and gratitude of 
government. When a man -of literary genius dies—a man who has 
enriched the world with immortal thoughts— with wealth imperish- 
able—it is thought a mighty piece of benevolence on the part of a Minis- 
ter if he bestows some fifty pounds on the dead man’s family. Foolish, 
superficial folks, cry “ what magnanimity !” Yes ; this is deemed on 
the part of a Minister a humane and graceful mode of acknowledging the 
claims of genius. France, Prussia, and America, might teach us better. 
They invest their literary man with state distinction: they clothe him 
with office, as the noblest representative of national greatness. In Eng- 
land, the literary man is a creature disowned by the State ; never per- 
mitted to come within the doors of the Palace, lest, we presume, the foot- 
men should catch literature as children catch measles. He is considered 
by the English aristocracy as a clever kind of vagabond—a better sort of 
Ramo Samge, to amuse by books, instead of knives and balls, Had 
WasHINeTon Irvine been born an Englishman, he had never, even as a 
diner-out, seen the inside of St. James's. He is an American author, and, 
therefore, is he Ambassador at Madrid. What a wide, a monstrous look 
of contempt would aristocracy put on if it were proposed to send CuaRLEs 
Dickens, Esq. as Ambassador to Florence! How would the Lonpon- 
DERRYS have stared if the late Tuomas Hoop had been gazetted Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Washington! Hoop himself—it would have been 
thought—had never written anything so droll! But Hoop dies in penury, 
and it is a fine thing—a gracious act—for the English Prime Minister to 
bestow fifty pounds upon those the man of genius leaves behind ! English 
Ministers can only play the Mzcenas over a man’s coffin. Why do they 
not reward him with dignified employment when alive ? 

Having alluded to Hoop, we may here express our delight that the 
subscription set a-foot for those who were dear to him, has been nobly 
contributed to by Manchester. The stout-hearted men of Birmingham 
and other places, will, of course, follow the goodly example. 








THE CITY GRAND JUNCTION TURTLE AND GENERAL SOUP 
COMPANY. 


WE have seen the prospectus of a new Company that will shortly be 
started in the City, under the patronage of the Common Council. The 
Company proposes to lay down pipes for supplying soup from Bircu’s to 
Guildhall and the principal chambers and counting-houses of the me- 
tropolis. The terms, which are rated very low, will be so much a quarter, 
and persons will call to collect the “soup-rate” as regularly as they do 
the water-rate. The. only difficulty will be in deciding upon the par- 
ticular soup that is to be laid on in each street; but this has been already 
obviated in many thoroughfares by several houses accommodatingly 
having the same taste: for instance, amongst the Aldermen the una- 
nimity for turtle was found to be wonderful. Prospectuses will be issued 
in a few days with maps of the city, through which this projected 
line and its different branches will pass; and sbares can be obtained 
by applying at the Terminus of the Company, the back-kitchen, Brrcu’s, 

ornhill, 





SPORTS ABOVE STAIRS. 


Tue Liverpool Mercury says, “ A cricket-match, between the Preston 
and Manchester Clubs, is on the éapis.” This is the first time we have 
ever heard of a drawing-room being the best field for a cricket-match. We 
should like amazingly to have seen this match played on the ¢apis. We 
suppose the runs took place between the fireplace and the door, the 
wickets being made of the tongs and poker at one end, and umbrellas and 
walking-sticks at the other. The scouts, of course, were looking out on 





the balcony to catch the ball, if it came through the window. 
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THE ASCOT CUP DAY. 





© Wuy aRE you oN THE crossINGc, James? Is your FraTHER Hit? 
“No. Hz’s prove MoTHER DowN To Hascor. 








STIGGINS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In the galleries of the Jesuit College of Rome hang a series of portraits, 
villanously painted for the most part, of defunct brothers of that Society. 
Round the foreheads of every tenth man or so, you see painted a little 
circle of vermilion—not by way of ornament, for it is an ugly head-dress, 
but to signify that the person so decorated has met with death, in the 
pursuit of his missionary labours among the Heathen. 

At the Propaganda, where they teach, preach, and sing, in every lan- 
guage in the world, young men are pointed out to you, who in addition to 
the black dress, have a little red cord, which means that they are doomed 
to death. They go to China, take the native habit and dress, preach there 
until discovered, and die as hundreds of their brethren have done before 
them. These are the men whose abominable artifices and superstitions 
are constantly attacked in Exeter Hall. 

This line of martyrdom is by no means the line of our missionary 
Fathers—Fathers, indeed, and with large families too ; but though they 
labour more comfortably, they perform many wondrous things. 

We suggest, that against next May meeting (there will be plenty of 
time) Mr. Danpeson Coates, the Secretary of the British Propaganda, 
should get up a picture-gallery for the edification of the good souls who 
come up to subscribe to the missions, and pay and ‘console our martyrs 
before they go forth to their work. 

In New Zealand, for instance, let us have pictures of their sufferings, 
persecutions, and the miracles they have performed—yes, miracles, 
There was Fatner Kenpat: Mr. Butter tells us, in his speech, that he 
purchased forty square miles of land with thirty-six ares. Was not this 
working wonders? This martyr should be painted with an axe in the 
corner of the picture, as BartHoLomew is with a gridiron, or CATHARINE 
with a wheel. 

Fatner Witttams, that Converter of the Heathen, should have a fine 
canvass dedicated to himself and his large family. “ He got 11,000 acres 
of land out of the natives,’ Mr. Butter says—and Danpgson Coates 
declares this is what every family missionary ought to do. 

Fatuer Taytor got 50,000 acres. Farrpurn got 40,000 (Danpgson 
says they are going to give it back again—a subject for another picture). 
Another little army of twenty-three martyrs put in their claim for 
186,000 acres. Let all their portraits be painted, and hung up in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields for the encouragement of other missionaries, and to 
induce the public to give more money to poor fellows who can’t cultivate 
their land without capital. 

These proud achievements belong to the Church alone. The Roman 
Catholics in New Zealand have not asked or taken an acre. There is 
only one little job among the Wesleyans ; and what was the consequence ? 
The man who executed it was disowned, and immediately excluded from 
that unworthy and sectarian body. Let us trust he has found refuge in 
Danveson’s pale. 





Mr. JernincuamM Wakertztp tells us in his book, that the admirable 
Fathers (bless them for their benevolence and Christian good-will!) have 
taught the natives not to put their trust in any man of the world, or to 
bargain with the European traders who might cheat them, as the Fathers 
never do ; and they call all the non-missionary colonists Devils. Devils 
of course—and what is the duty of their reverences? Why, to cast out 
the devils to be sure, and to keep the natives from all danger. 








THE FLEET STREET RACES. 


A very animated race took place last Tuesday at this celebrated meet- 
ing. The City Tollman and the Butcher-boy started precisely at three 
from the corner of Chancery Lane, and went off in beautiful style, the 
Butcher-boy taking the lead, though he carried many pounds extra-weight, 
and maintaining it as far as St. Dunstan’s Church. Opposite Serjeant’s 
Inn, he was full two wheels a-head of the City Tollman, but when they 
neared Bouverie Street, the City Tollman picked up a bit, owing to the 
badness of the ground, and was gaining rapidly upon the Butcher-boy, 
when the latter, by dexterously applying the whip, shot by his adversary, 
and completely distanced him. He would certainly have won the race, 
in glorious style, if a Patent Safety driver, who was quietly exercising 

is horse up and down the middle of the course, had not cut in 


| before him, and nearly thrown him from his seat. As it was, the Butcher- 


boy protested against the City Tollman pocketing the stakes. The winner 
was not claimed. We feel bound to state, before concluding our report of 
this well-contested race, that the police ions all along the line were 
shamefully deficient, and that the grand stand was occupied as usual by 
the same number of unhired cabs. 





GREAT MEETING OF CATS! 
, a large and very respectable 


_ .») OT many nights ago 
» TA ] | meeting of cats was held on the tiles of the House 

\ of Commons, for the purpose of petitioning the 

| members beneath them, for an act of protection 
——— similar to that one in the House for the safety of 
dogs. Mr, FinewHIsKER was unanimously called 
to the chimney-pot; and proceeded to open the 
business of the night. The idea of the a 
was wholly due to Mr. Hume, who had asked wit 
a sneer why, if dogs were to be protected, cats should 
not be also made property by law ? He (the Chairman) would also put that 
question, though not in the spirit of the hon. member, in whose teeth he 
indignantly flung back the sneer. (Loud mewing.) The fact was, they 
would never be safe, until they were made game of. He asked, why 
should not cats be placed on an equal footing with hares? (Reiterated 
mewing.) He saw very little difference between ’em. In fact, they 
had been known on a pinch to do the duty of hares, and why should 
they not be equally protected? He thought that Mr. Grantizy Berxke- 
LEY—for that true-hearted sportsman would make game of anything— 
should be entrusted with their petition. 

Mrs. Creamiap next addressed the meeting—but in so low a voice 
that she was sometimes almost inaudible. However, we understood her 
to say, that the wrongs of cats were past belief. No creature suffered 
more from the tyranny of political economists. Even housemaids were 
bitten with the notion of superabundant population, and drowned kittens 
by fives and sixes. She herself had only a fortnight since lost four little 
ones—all of ’em soused ina pail. (Sensation.) She had, perhaps, no 
more right to complain than any other cat, but she begged to know— 
and perhaps Sir James Granam would answer the questian—why the 
same principle wasn’t carried out with babies at the Unions? 

Mr. Mouser said it was an undeniable fact that certain Jews—( (Cries of 
“order’’)—he begged pardon—gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion abso- 
lutely traded in the skins of cats, They were flayed—it had been proved— 
alive to meet a demand for caps. No one present was certain that he 
should return home with his fur on his back! He asked, was this a state of 
things to be continued? (Cries of “ No!) It had been said that cats were 
of no value. He would not trespass on the meeting by any allusion to 
the cat of Wxirtincton—neither would he speak of the famous Tortoise- 
shell Tom-cat, whose memory was embalmed in comic song; but he 
would ask, if greyhounds were to be guarded by the law—he would ask 
why mousers should be unprotected? (Loud mewing.) 

Certain resolutions were then passed, and a petition drawn up ; and it 
was further agreed that Mr. Grantiey Berxetey should be solicited to 
advocate feline interests. The Chairman, in returning thanks, produced a 
great effect by a beautiful quotation, beginning— 

“ Hereditary tabbies, know ye not—”’ 


We regret that the rest escaped us, 
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THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 


From our own Reporter. 











A SKETCH 
TAKEN ON THE MORNING OF THE 18TH OF JUNE. 





Tas gathering took place, as usual, at Apsley House, on the 18th—the | that many who were last year present—many who had shared the storm 
glorious eighteenth. The Morning Chrenicle says “covers were laid on | of battle with him—were now nomore. He would, however, not dwell upon 
this occasion for 76.” This isa mistake; and as we shall subsequently | the theme. His Royal Highness had been pleased to speak of his (the 
show, a very important mistake, The number was 77 ! Duke’s) laurels. He could not deny the possession of them ; but whilst 

All the arrangements were the same as those observed for a succession | he did not underrate their value, it was his earnest prayer that the world 
of years. There was the same gorgeous display of plate—there was the | would never again behold such a wreath ; purchased with so much misery, 
Wellington Shield in all its massive beauty and effulgence ! so much anguish to the great family of man. In every leaf of the soldier’s 

The dinner over, Her Masgsty’s health was drunk with acclamations. | laurel were blood and tears. He had seen a great deal of the horrors of 
After which the Duke or WELLINGTON rose to give the health of Prince | conquest, and it was his prayer that this country, at least, would for ever 
Apert. His Royal Highness (said his Grace) was, indeed, a very young | be spared a renewal of the misery. In a word, he trusted that War had 
soldier ; but his military ardour was most pleasingly conspicuous. (Cheers.)| had its day. (The Noble Duke, after a short pause, then continued.) 
It was delightful to see him in the van of all the picture shops. His Royal | His friends might be surprised to see among them Private —— (the 
Highness had been painted in, it was impossible to say how many uniforms : | name and the regiment escaped us, but his Grace pointed smilingly to a 
and if he, the Duke, kpew anything of what made a soldier, he would | private soldier at the bottom of the table). They would perceive that he 
argue from the bold and determined way in which, in his picture, his| was an old man—that he wore the Waterloo medal. He (his Grace) 
Royal Highness held his hussar-cap—he would (said the Duke) prophecy | had thought that as the chiefs of Waterloo were every year thinned by 
for the Prince, in the event of a war, a grove of never-fading laurel.|death—he had thought, he said, that it would be honourable to them- 
(Cheers.) He could not sit down without also alluding to the graceful, yet selves, that it would be pleasing to the Army at large, to see at least 
sagacious way, in which his Royal Highness, in another picture, held his| one private soldier at that table—one private veteran, who had distin- 
baton de maréchal. It was very pretty—more than pretty ; it was great. | guished himself at Waterloo—so that whilst they paid due honour to 
He would confidently refer the company to the window of Mr. Cotnacur, humble worth in the person of an individual, they themselves might 
to bear him out. His Grace concluded by proposing—“ Health to the not for a moment forget that it was to the bone and muscle and in- 
soldier, Prince AvBert!’’ | domitable courage of the masses of the British empire that the victory— 

under Providence—was to be ascribed. The Noble Duke then gave 





—_—* ‘ ‘ ” 
eo RD ES eRe |“ The health of Private —— (again the name escaped us; 80 let us call 


eine eae ane on 2 oe ee ae 
» - | Wa ; 
Vet he hoped he had done something for the service. He had sat and ¢ pe pe a’ that.?* 
8 or—the number escaped us, but we think his Royal Highness said : . peony ‘ 
five hundred—military portraits of himself (Cheers), He was as ready | Private Seventy-Seven rose, made the military salute, tossed off his 
to stand and sit for as many more ! (Renewed cheers.) He hoped—in the | a oe cotneng (pe ont ° - touched with emstion, exted, 
flattering words of the distinguished Duke—he hoped yet to lead the van Th ro FA -- _ anmnnanee Aegren had ked effect @o vat 
of the picture shops, as a Colonel of French Cuirassiers—as a Chief of the | .); fo. eg > Caqenes & Sis Sik OSS 0 See ee Se ve 
Cossacks—as an Officer of the Chapelgorris—as, in faet, an officer of any porno we Mca onmaly as much surprised as delighted by the unex- 
and every military force whatever | (Enthusiastic cheers.) He might also = invitation of Private Seventy-Seven by the Hero of a Hundred 
be allowed to state that he had made a new hat for a part of the army— | , wel tin ted at ly h 
(Sensation)—a hat that took away something from the hitherto inflexible} yy, }, prey. lange ag , 7. oe ] 
sternness of the infantry, and gave to the wearer a certain air of low | e have now, as faithful chroniclers of events, merely to observe, 
comedy — if he might Se the auanentiono- Gut. on be Gan cane that we trust our contemporaries will in future give a more authentic 
informed, had had a slaughterin yen on the Take Senin 4 account of the Waterloo Banquet. Not that we feel quite satisfied with 
(Laughter). So iad olen adnan het heat Sten toenenhh ot Se elieny | ourselves that we have not obtained the name of the humble guest of the 
iiieineeednty inn teed aien tenn eed aes pat ort for his ao ie Eighteenth ; and hereupon offer as a reward the Eight Volumes of Punch 
had clothed His Own in cherry-coloured trousers ; thereby eemmiee a any one who will favour us with the true name of the private soldier 
; ; or Repent! : 

significant hint to all the universe that he and his corps were ready to _ .S _ =n, we have been compelled to distinguish as Private 
shed their blood for the defence of their country (Loud cheers). His | — 
Royal Highness in conclusion gave “The health of the Duke or WeEt- — — 
LinGToN—the laurel-crowned WELLINGTON !” ; 

The Noble and Gallant Host—amid enthusiastic cheering—rose. He TES BATNAL SRAM. 


said, the recurrence of that day brought him great pleasure, though not! Some wicked wag last week wrote over the portico of Drury Lane, just 








unmingled with pain, Looking around that board, he could not but feel | under the statue of Suaxsrers, “ Tus 1s Taz Oniernal Bunn House.” 
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BROUGHAM’S HAND-BOOK FOR POLITICAL BOXING. 


Tue art of Political Boxing is one in the cultivation of which I 
have spent the best and most valuable part of my life, and I wil- 
lingly give the world the benefit of my experience. 

I am, by the by, prepared to take pupils, and specimens of my 
style may be seen almost every evening in full operation in the 
House of Lords. My favourite pupil Roesucx, known as the Bath 
Slasher, attends nightly for the same purpose in the House of 
Commons. 

In hitting a blow at your adversary, be sure that you are quite 
ready to get away. My pupil Roresucx is a perfect master of this 
fine maneuvre. He hits out very fiercely, and gets clear off just as 
his opponent is preparing to retaliate. 

Getting the nob into Chancery is a very fine achievement. I once 
got several nobs into Chancery, and I certainly gave several of them 
severe punishment. This Chancery manceuvre has been a capital 
thing for me, as I still enjoy a pension on account of it. 

Throwing is a good trick in political boxing. I have been thrown 
once or twice myself ; I struggled for the fall, but down I went, 
though I contrived to punish my adversary pretty well afterwards. 

In my political sparring I find it capital exercise to be always at 
it, and I think it a good plan to be constantly hitting out right and 
left at something and somebody. It is not a bad notion to spar with 
one’s own servant, which I often do for exercise. 

I may furnish a few more rules hereafter, if the above should be 
approved and are likely to be acted on. 








MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 





LECTURE XXI. 


MR, CAUDLE HAS NOT ACTED “LIKE A HUSBAND” 
AT THE WEDDING DINNER. 






SS 





N ae 


i po 


‘ Anme! It’s no use wishing—none at all: but I do wish that 
yesterday fourteen years could come back again. Little did I 
think, Mr. CaupLe, when you brought me home from church, your 
lawful wedded wife—little, I say, did I think that I should keep my 
wedding-dinner in the manner I have done to-day. Fourteen years 
ago! Yes, I see you now in your blue coat with bright buttons, and 
your white watered-satin waistcoat, and a moss rose-bud in your 
button-hole, which you said was likeme. What? Yow never talked 
such nonsense? W1a! Mn. Caupie, you don’t know what you talked 
that day—butI do. Yes; and you then sat at the table as if your 
face, as I may say, was buttered with happiness, and—What? No, 
Mr. Caupte, don’t say that ; J have not wiped the butter off—not 
I, If you above all men are not happy, you ought to be, gracious 
knows ! 

“Yes, I will talk of fourteen years ago. Ha! you sat beside me 
then, and picked out all sorts of nice things forme. You’d have 
given me pearls and diamonds to eat if I could have swallowed ’em. 
Yes, I say, you sat beside me, and—What doyou talk about? You 
couldn't sit beside me to-day? That’s nothing at all to do with it. But 
it’s so like you. Ican’t speak but you fly off to something else. 
lfa! and when the health of the young couple was drunk, what a 











speech you made then! It was delicious! How you made every- 
body cry, as if their hearts were breaking ; and I recollect it as if it 
was yesterday, how the tears ran down dear father’s nose, and how 
dear mother nearly went into a fit! Dear souls! They little thought, 
with all your fine talk, how you’d use me! How have you used me ? 
Oh, Mn. Caup te, how can you ask that question? It’s well! for you 
I can’t see you blush. How have you used me! 

“ Well, that the same tongue could make a speech like that, and 
then talk asit did to-day! Tow did you talk? Why, shamefully. 
What did you say about your wedded happiness? Why, nothing. 
What did you say about your wife? Worse than nothing: just as if 
she was a bargain you were sorry for, but were obliged to make the 
best of. What doyou say? And bad’s the best? If you say that 
again, CaupLE, I’ll rise from my bed. You didn’t sayit? What, 
then, did you say? Something very like it, I know. Yes, a pretty 
speech of thanks for a husband! And everybody could see that you 
didn’t care a pin for me ; and that’s why you had’em here: that’s 
why you invited ’em, to insult me to their faces. What! I made 
you invite’em? Oh, CaupLE, what an aggravating man you are ! 

“T suppose you’ll say next I made you invite Miss Prettyman ? 
Oh yes ; don’t tell me that her brother brought her without your. 
knowing it. What? Didn’t Ihear him sayso? Of course I did ; but 
do you suppose I’m quite a fool? Do you think I don’t know that 
that was all settled between you? And she must be a nice person 
to come unasked to a woman’s house? But I know why she came. 
Oh yes; she came to look about her. What do I mean? Oh, the 
meaning ’s plain enough. She came to see how she should like the 
rooms—how she should like my seat at the fire-place ; how she— 
and if it isn’t enough to break a mother’s heart to be treated so !— 
how she should like my dear children. 

“Now, it’s no use your bouncing about at—but of course that’s 
it; I can’t mention Miss Prettyman, but you fling about as if you 
were in a fit. Of course that shows there ’s something in it. Other- 
wise, why should you disturb yourself? Do you think I didn’t see 
her looking at the cyphers on the spoons as if she already saw 
mine scratched out and hers there? No, I shan’t drive you mad, 
Mr. Caupte ; and if I do it’s your own fault, No other man would 
treat the wife of his bosom in—what do you say? You might as 
well have married a hedgehog? Well, now it’s come to something ! 
But it’s always the case! Whenever you’ve seen that Miss Prer- 
TYMAN, I’m gure to be abused. A hedgehog! A pretty thing for a 
woman to be called by her husband! Now you don’t think 1’ll lie 
quietly in bed, and be called a hedgehog—do you, Mr. CaupLE? 

* Well, I only hope Miss Prettyman had a good dinner, that’s 
all. Z had none! You know I had none—how was I to get any ? 
You know that the only part of the turkey I care for is the merry- 
thought. And that, of course, went to Miss Prettyman. - Oh, I 
saw you laugh when you put it on her plate! And you don’t sup- 
pose, after such an insult as that, I’d taste another thing upon the 


=> |table? No, I should hope I have more spirit than that. Yes; and 
* | you took wine with her four times. What do you say? Only twice ? 


Oh, you were so lost—fascinated, Mr. CaupLE; yes, fascinated— 
that you didn’t know what you did. However, I do think while I’m 
alive I might be treated with respect at my own table. I say, while 
I’m alive; for I know I shan’t last long, and then Miss Pretry- 
MAN may come and take it all. I’m wasting daily, and no wonder. 
I never say anything about it, but every week my gowns are taken in. 

“T’ve lived to learn something, to be sure! Miss Prertryman 
turned up her nose at my custards. It isn’t sufficient that you’re 
always finding fault yourself, but you must bring women home to 
sneer at me at my own table. What do you say? She didn’t turn up 
her nose? I know she did ; not but what it ’s needless—Providence 
has turned it up quite enough for her already. And she must give 
herself airs over my custards! Oh, I saw her mincing with the 
spoon as if she was chewing sand. Whatdo yousay? She praised 
my plum-pudding ? Whoasked her to praise it ? Like her impudence, 
I think ! 

“Yes, a pretty day I’ve passed. I shall not forget this wedding- 
day, I think! And as I say a pretty speech you made in the way of 
thanks, No, Caupte, if I was to live a hundred years—you needn’t 
groan, Mr. Cau te, I shall not trouble you half that time—if I was 
to live a hundred years, I should never forget it. Never! You 
didn’t even so much as bring one of your children into your speech, 
And—dear creatures !—what have they done to offend you? No; 
I shall not drive you mad. It’s you, Ma. Caup1£, who’ll drive 
me mad. Everybody says so. 

“And you suppose I didn’t see how it was managed, that you and 
that Miss PaettYMan were always partuers at whist? Low was it 
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managed ? Why, plain enough. Of course, you packed the cards, and 
could cut what you liked. Youd settled that, between you. Yes ; and 
when she played a trick, instead of leading off a trump—she play 
whist, indeed !—what did you say to her, when she found it was 
wrong! Oh—It was impossible that her heart should mistake! And 
this, Mr.Caup.e, before people—with your own wife in the room ! 

“ And Miss Paerryman—I won’t hold my tongue. I will talk of 
Miss Prettyman : who’s she, indeed, that I shouldn’t talk of her? 
I suppose she thinks she sings? What do you say? She sings like a 
mermaid 2 Yes, very—very like a mermaid: for she never sings, 
but she exposes herself. She might, I think, have chosen another 
song. ‘J love somebody, indeed ; as if I did’nt know who was meant by 
that ‘ somebody’ ; and all the room knew it, of course ; and that was 
what it was done for—nothing else. 

*“ However, Mr. CaAuDLE, as my mind’s made up, I shall say no 
more about the matter to-night, but try to go to sleep.” 


“And to my astonishment and gratitude,” writes Caup.E, “she 
kept her word.” 





PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANTS. 


PRELIMINARY CHAPTER, 


ETTY, “ first catch your fish” 
is a golden rule for a 
cook, and first catch 
your situation is a very 
necessary piece of advice 
to be given to servants 
in general. The choice 
of a mistress requires as 
much judgment as the 
choice of poultry ; and 
you should be -areful 
not to pick out a very 
old bird in either case. 
The best market to go to 
in order to suit yourself 
is a servant’s bazaar— 
as it is called—where 
, mistresses are always 
\ on view for servants to 
select from. On being 
shown up to a lady, you 
should always act and 
talk as if you were hir- 
ing her, instead of want- 
ing to be hired. You 
should examine her 
closely as to the com- 
pany she keeps, and the 
number of her family ; 
when, if there is any insuperable objection—such as the absence of 
a footman, a stipulation against perquisites, a total prohibition of a 
grease-pot, or a denial of the right of visit, by a refusal to allow followers— 
in either or all of these cases, it will be as well to tell “ the lady” plainly 
that you must decline her situation. It is a good general rule to be the 
first to give a refusal, and, when you find you are not likely to suit the 
place, a bold assertion that the place will not suit you, prevents any com- 
promise of your dignity, If you like the appearance and manner 
of the party requiring your assistance, but with some few con- 
cessions to be made, the best way to obtain them will be by declaring 
that you never heard of any “ lady”’ requiring—whatever it may be that 
you have set your face against. By laying a stress on the word “ lady,” 
you show your knowledge of the habits of the superior classes ; and as 
the person hiring you will probably wish to imitate their ways, she will 
perhaps take your hint as to what a “lady” ought to do, and dispense 
with conditions, which, on your authority, are pronounced unlady-like. 
If a situation seems really desirable you should evince a willingness, and 
profess an ability, to do anything, pos everything. If you get the place, 
and are ever called upon to fulfil your promises, it is easy to say you did 
not exactly understand you would be expected to do this, or that; and 
as people generally dislike changing, you will, most probably, be able to 
retain your place. 

When asked if you are fond of children, you should not be content with 
saying simply “ yes,” but you should indulge in a sort of involuntary, 
“ Bless their little hearts!” which has the double advantage of appearing to 
mean everything, while it really pledges you to nothing. Never stick out 
for followers, if they are objected to ; though you may ask permission 
for a cousin to come and see you ; and as you do not say which cousin, 
provided only one comes at a time, you may have half-a-dozen to visit 
you. Besides, if the worst comes to the worst, and you cannot do any 











better, there is always the police to fall back upon. By-the-way, as the 
police cannot be in every kitchen at once, it might answer the purpose 
of the female servants throughout London, to establish police sweeps, 
on the principle of the Derby lotteries, or the Art-Union. Each sub- 
seriber might draw a number, and if the number happened to be that 
of the policeman on duty, she would be entitled to him as a beau, during 
a specified period. 

Always stipulate for beer-money, and propose it less for your own 
advantage than as a measure of economy to your mistress, urging that 
when there is beer in the house it is very likely to get wasted. You will, 
of course, have the milk in your eye when proposing this arrangement. 

Tea and sugar must not be much insisted on, for they are now seldom 
given, but this does not prevent them from being very frequently taken. 

Having said thus much by way of preliminary advice, we commence 
our guides to service with 


THE MAID OF ALL-WORK. 


On arriving in your new place you get from the servant who is going 
away the character of your new mistress, She has already had yours, 
and you have a right to know hers, which, as it is given by a domestic, 
who is most probably discharged, will, of course, be a very bad one. 

When your predecessor has taken her departure, your mistress may, 
perhaps, come into the kitchen and tell you what you will have to do, or, 
at least, a part of it. She will show you the bells, and tell you which is 
the house bell, which the parlour bell, which the drawing-room bell, and 
which are the bells of the different bed-rooms ; but she will not tell you 
how you are to answer them when they are all ringing at once, which may 
occasionally happen. As it will probably be late when you arrive, you 
will have to carry up the tray for supper, when you will be stared at, and 
scrutinised as the new servant, by the whole of the family. Let us now 
look at your wardrobe. Two of each article will be enough, for if the 
washing is done once a week you have a change ; but if only once in three 
weeks you must contrive to supply yourself with the smaller articles, such 
as stockings and pocket handkerchiefs, from the family stock of linen. 

As a maid of all work, you have the great advantage of being a good 
deal alone, and can therefore indulge in the pleasures of philosophy. 
You can light the fires, and think of Hozppes. Fasten the hall-door, and 
recollect some passage in Locke. Or broil the ham for breakfast while 
wrapped up in Bacon. 

You should rise early if you can, but if you cannot you must make up 
for it by hurrying over your work as quickly as possible. As warm 
water will be wanted up stairs, don’t stop to light the kitchen fire, but 
throw on two or three bundles of wood, and set them all burning at once, 
when you will have some hot water immediately. Run into the parlour 
and open the shutters, light the fire, cut the bread and butter, clean the 
shoes, make the toast ; and when this is on the table, devote any time 
you may have to spareito sweeping the carpet. 

Now the family having come down to breakfast you may light the kitchen 
fire, and then run up and make the beds. After which you may sit down 
to your own breakfast, having previously, of course, taken the opportunity 
of helping yourself to tea and sugar from the tea-caddy. 

You may now go up stairs, professedly to sweep the bedrooms, but really 
to look out of window, and if the street is a narrow one talk to the servant 
opposite. Besides, looking out of window saves time, for you are able to 
answer the fifty people who come to the door in the course of the morn- 
ing with hair-brooms, apples, carpets and rugs, tapes and stay-laces. 

Being in a new place, you will be naturally curious to examine all the 
cupboards and drawers up-stairs, but do not be too inquisitive at first, 
for you will have other opportunities for a good rummage. 

You will now come down to cook the dinner ; but, as this is another 
branch of service, we proceed to tell you how to lay the table. Lay the 
knives and forks, taking the latter from the plate-basket, where they will 
be kept, though they are probably only Britannia metal or German silver ; 
nevertheless, call it “ the plate,” as it will gratify your mistress. 

If the family should be addicted to display, without means, you will 
have to set round doyleys and wine-glasses, with a decanter containing 
a remnant of British wine, which will not be touched, but will be brought 
on “for the look of the thing” every day after dinner. The time has 
now arrived for your own meal, and make the most of it. Secure all 
the tit-bits, and if you cannot manage to get through the whole of them 
at dinner, put away part of them for supper. 

About this time the afternoon’s milk will arrive, and if you have beer- 
money you will take some of the milk out for your own use, taking care 
to fill up with warm water, so that you do not cheat your mistress of her 
quantity. You will be in the middle of washing up your dishes, when the 
family will want tea, and you will have just sat down to your own tea, 
when you will probably be asked to do some mending. The best way to 
put a stop to this is to turn sulky, do the work badly, or express the 
greatest surprise, declaring that all the time you have been out to service 
you never, &c., and would be glad to know who on earth, &c., &e., &c. 

You must not forget to cultivate your mind, and for this purpose you 
had better take in the “Penny Magazine,” and if you read it through every 
week, your head at the end of the year will be full of voleanic rocks, the 
solar system, primary strata, electric eels, organic remains, and hints for 
preserving gooseberries. 
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On washing days there will probably be a woman come to wash ; and 
in the mutual confidence of the tub, you will probably become very 
friendly. You may, no doubt, be of great service to each other, you in 
giving her bits of this and that, while she may serve you by becoming the 
agent for the disposal of your kitchen-stuff. 

Do not fall a victim to low spirits, and, above all, avoid sentiment. A 
morbid-minded maid of all work, whose heart has been carried off in the 
butcher’s tray, the milkman’s can, or the baker’s basket, is for ever lost. 
Never hang your affections on a policeman’s staff. The force is pro- 
verbially fickle, and many a servant girl has pined with a hopeless passion 
for one who has moved in a superior station. ; 

One of the most trying situations for a maid of all work, is in a house 
where there are lodgers. She will, very likely, have to take everything at 
once to everybody at once. She will be having the first floor and the two- 
pair back clamouring at the same time for the only tea-pot in the house, 
while the parlour will be calling angrily for his boots, which have been 
taken by mistake to the garret, who is writhing in intense agony for his 
highlows. 

‘But philosophy and the “ Penny ine” will be a balance for all 
the annoyances which chequer the life of the Main or att Work, 








BOBADILS OF THE PRESS. 


WHEN we read anonymous abuse of the dead, we more than 
suspect cowardice and malignity in the nameless scribbler; and 
sooth to say, such is our suspicion of the writer of what he calls 
Personal Recollections of Thomas Campbell, Esq., now appearing in the 
Dublin University Magazine. Until we see the name of the writer 
affixed to them—until we can weigh that name with his statements 
teeming as they do with charges of meanness, dishonesty, and the 
grossest invective, we must even believe that the truth is not in him. 
Our doubts of him begin with the beginning of his theme, Let the 
reader judge of the spirit of truthfuluess—of the decency of the 
person who spatters his ink upon the dead. 

The writer first met CamPBELL at one of the Polish balls at Guild- 
hall, although he had— 


Saoied hl 


** Little sympathy for those annual gatherings of shopkeeping f and 
mountebank patrons of a brave nation—for the benevolence and biscuits, the humanity 
and coffee swilling exquisitely blended, which Lonp DupDLEyY Stuart believes to be the 
perfection of philanthropy.” 


The writer tells us, he had “ written a youthful diatribe against 
Nicuotas ;” and he further says— 





‘*So many compliments had been paid to me on the excellence of my composition, 
that I thought myself in courtesy bound to go; and go I did, though not without many 
aninnate shudder at the approaching meeting witb the fallow chandlers and pork- 
sellers, and THE GREASY-FISTED CLARINDAS in the Cily.” 

Have we not quoted enough? Does not the reader at once 
appreciate the claims of this person to credibility? The poor crea- 
ture who speaks of English gentlewomen, the wives and daughters of 
English merchants, as “ greasy-fisted Clarindas,” is of course to be 
believed when he puts in the mouth of the dead the basest and 
foulest sentiimenis that inventive malice can bestow. 

And then who is the writer? Some fine young Irish nobleman, 
that he should feel “an innate shudder” at the thoughts of greasy 
fists? Will the Hibernian Grandee favour the world with his name 
and address, that, acknowledging his rank, it may even now sym- 
pathise with his late sufferings? Is he lord, viscount, earl, or 
marquess ? 

After the above, the reader will as readily believe in Campre.t’s 
cold, glassy eyes—“ like those of a dead haddock”—and in all the 
blackguardism and abuse of his contemporaries put into his mouth 
by the “shuddering” nobleman, as in the existence of the “ greasy- 
fisted Clarindas” at the ball in question, or at the like recent gather- 
ing on the 13th inst. 

The “shuddering” anonymous inquires of CamrBe.t, “if there 
were any truth in a story which Attan Cunnincuam had pub- 
lished respecting him?” Whereupon— 

** CAMPBELL’s lips cuivered with rage. ‘ CUNNINGHAM,’ said he, ‘was the most 
infernal liar that ever left Scuotland’.’’ 

We believe that a son survives Mr. Cunnincuam, and to his 
filial attention we consign the “ shuddering ” chronicler. 

In conclusion, we ask the conductors of the Magazine, if they 
believe that they vindicate the true purposes of literature by giving 
currency to personal slander, unsupported as it is byany name? We 
well knew that there were unhappy creatures, willing to turn pen 
and ink to most malicious purposes ; but we certainly believed that 
such persons would not be allowed to crawl in the Dublin University 
Magazine. 








: THE HOUSELESS LORDS. 











IN the winter months we are doomed to 
have our bosoms wrung with Appeals 
for the Houseless Poor. In this present 
balmy moath of June—for the sun has 
at last asserted himself —we are called 
upon to compassionate the condition of the 
Houseless Lords. The case of Henry 
Broucuam is one of peculiar hardship. 
According to his own account, he has 
not a House to wag his tongue in—not 
a roof to cover his senatorial necessities. 
Many other Lords feel themselves, as 
they have declared, in a like hopeless 
condition, They are making laws, as 
seamen make prize-money, in danger of 
their lives. Mr. Barry long ago promised that they should be 
taken in, and properly provided for; and the Lords very properly 
complain that Mr, Barry has only carried out the first part of his 
promise. He even now refuses to say when the new Houses of Par- 
liament will be ready. He shelters himself—Lorp Broucuam more 
than insinuates—under the protection of Prince ALBERT ; who, it 
is well known, is the head of the Commission for the Parliamentary 
Fine Arts; and it is, indeed, very loudly whispered in circles—as 
the Post would say—most likely to be well-informed on the matter, 
that the building now in course of erection, ostensibly for the accom- 
modation of the Lords and Commons, will be solely devoted as a 
Picture Gallery for all the Portraits (if, indeed, without a further 
grant they can be crowded into it,) of the Head of the Fine Arts; 
that is, of Prince ALBERT himself! 

Under these circumstances, the Lords must look after themselves. 
We do not see why they should not—as people hold their whist 
clubs—carry on the business of legislation at one another’s houses ; 
with easy-chairs, chicken and champagne, for the reporters. 

We regret to observe that some very painful sparring has taken 
place between Lorp Brovecuam and Mr. Barry. His Lordship 
says, “Mr. Barry’s promise is not worth the paper it- is written 
on;” and Mr. Barry, in a low voice, has been heard to declare 
that the surest way for his Lordship to make paper of no worth 
whatever, was to write upon it. On this point, Mr. Barry con- 
fidently appealed to Lorp Broucuam’s publisher. 





THE LINCOLN’S INN FLOWER SHOW. 


A F.ower Sxow on a somewhat extensive scale has taken place in 
Lincoln’s Inn New Square within the past week, and the attendance 
of lawyers has been somewhat numerous. Among the specimens, we par- 
ticularly noticed the Daisy Lyndhurstiana, or Chancellor’s buttercup, 
which excited considerable attention. A Marigoldia Knight Brucica was 
also the subject of much admiration, and it obtained the prize of the 
japanned watering-pot, given by the Ironmongers’ Society as an en- 
couragement to horticulture. Among the shrubs, we particularly noticed 
Ashica Mortua Facta Super—a dead, done-up ash, which fell a victim to 
a disturbance of the system in its old age, having been violently torn 
away from its native land when turned forty. 

One or two of these veteran trees have been already moved twice ; and 
as three removes are said to be as good—which means as bad—as a fire, 
they may as well be burned at once, if there is any idea of further 
disturbing them, 
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ARRIVAL OF KING DAN. 





WE presume that as the “ Uncrowned Monarch” has come to! cross the water in a washing-tub. He has done almost everything 
London, after declaring he would keep away, his visit is for the purpose | else that clowns and mountebanks have attempted, so that he need not 
of carrying out his pledge to die on the floor of the House, and then to | stop short at the feat of sailing along in a tub drawn by geese, which 
go back to tell some rigmarole or other—we forget what it was—to he could, no doubt, accomplish, if he gave his mind to it. He 
the Irish people. We wonder that the Uncrowned Monarch does not | guides and drives geese on shore with considerable skill, so that 
find some peculiar way of travelling. The wise men of GoTHam went | itis not likely he would fail in the same achievement on another 
to sea ina bowl. The Kine or Tara might certainly manage to | element. 


‘ 





ENGINEERING EVIDENCE. | immediately went up to 75, at which everybody refused to realise; but a 

| flaw having been discovered after every one had left the room, and 
SUALLY the most profitable part of the| before the committee had finally broken up, the bill was subsequently 
present railway mania consists in persons | declared to be lost, and the shares fell to 2, with a downward 











going before the committees of the House 
of Commons to give what is called engi- 
neering evidence. Engineers are con- 
sequently in very great request; and 
while they are at their present tremendous 
premium, Punch has it in contemplation 
to take a few pupils, and qualify them for 
giving their testimony at ten guineas a day 
from each committee before which they 
are examined. 

Punch undertakes to qualify any one 
to pass an examination in the following 
triumphant style, for a bonus of fifty 
pounds, and a share in the profits of the evidence. 

Q. ’ ow, sir, can you explain the engineering advantages of this line ? 

A. I can. 

Q. Do so, if you please, in your own manner. 

A. It is obvious that if I take a mean isosceles triangle of three-and-a- 
quarter, it gives a gradient of five to the square inch ; and thus tun- 
nelling will be avoided through at least one-half of the line. 

Q. But how about the embankments ? 

A, If I cuta square inch out of a rhomboid, and throw it off at right 
angles, it is clear that there can be no support to the sides. If, on the 
other hand, I establish a fulerum on the surface of a spheroid plane, it is 
impossible that the embankments can fall in ; and this, I take it, is the 
great advantage of the proposed line. 

The Chairman. Allow us to ask, sir, whether you think a gradient of 
two will be sufficient. 

A, Certainly I do. 
would undertake to show in five minutes that a patent axle, working ona 
broad gauge and going consecutively in rotation after a double stuffing- 
box, would be of itself sufficient to do all that is required. 

This answer created the greatest excitement in the committee-room, 
and strangers were at once ordered to withdraw, that the committee 
might deliberate. In a quarter of an hour the public were re-admitted, 
and the chairman said he had only one more question to ask of the last 
witness. It was simply this: Can it be possible for the broad gauge to 
wear out the cylinder of a single valve, without tearing off the siphon- 
cock from the main boiler ? 

The witness, after making a few drawings in his note-book, and a 
reference to a five-foot rule, with which he measured the table in three 
different directions, answered deliberately, and with great emphasis— 
Certainly not. 

The chairman immediately announced the preamble of the bill to be 
proved ; and the rush to the door was so overwhelming, that our reporter 
was carried into Group Z, and thence on to the Palace-yard cab-stand. 
Expresses were waiting for every part of the kingdom, and the shares 





If I had a Jever and a screw now in the room, I | 


| tendency. 
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TEMPLE 
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TACTICS. 


| Iris to be regretted that professional success cannot always be accom- 


plished by legitimate means, and we are sorry to see that several most 
| deserving junior barristers have resorted to the system of posting 
| placards on the outside of their chamber-doors, as an attraction to clients, 
| We do not mean to say that they have enormous posters announcing— 
“alarming sacrifices ;” “briefs at reduced prices;’’ or “motions of 
course, at one-third of the usual charge ;’’ but we allude to a more delicate 
kind of puffing, which is becoming by far too general. The practice to 
| which we allude, consists of shutting the outer door, and putting on the 
outside little notices, to the effect, that Mr. is at Westminster Hall 
| or the House of Commons, when he is very possibly inside his chambers, 
| cooking—or attempting to cook—his own chop with the Bachelor's 
| Dispatch, which undertakes to boil an egg, fry a steak, toast a bit of 
| bread, and heat a gallon of water, all in five minutes—a feat, which 
| sometimes terminates with an explosion of the whole apparatus. 
| It would be a good speculation to print a few announcements for the 
| doors of barristers’ chambers ; and we subjoin one or two, as specimens. 
| “Mr.—, privately engaged with his honour, the Master of the 
Rolls.’’ 
“* Mr. ——, lunching with the Lord Chancellor.” 
“ Mr. , having just received a refresher, gone into the refreshment- 
room at the House of Commons.” 
Notices in the above style would add to the personal as well as the 
professional éc/a¢ which it is sought to gain by them. 











Curiosities of Nefospaper Witerature. 


Amone the advertisements of the last week, we find the following 
remarkable announcements of facts, which fairly come under the head of 
phenomena. We are told in one place that there may be had “ An airy 
bed-room for a gentleman twenty-two feet long by fourteen feet wide.” 
The bed-room ought, indeed, to be airy to accommodate a gentleman of 
these dimensions. Again, we read of “ A house for a family in good 
repair,” which is advertised to be let with immediate possession. A 
family in good repair, means, no doubt, one in which none of the members 
are at all cracked. The last oddity to which we shall call attention, is an 
announcement of there being now vacant “ A delightful gentleman's 
residence.” The “ delightful gentleman” must be rather proud of his 
delightful qualities, to allow himself to be thus strangely advertised. 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXII. 
CAUDLE COMES HOME IN THE EVENING, AS MRS. CAUDLE HAS “JUST 
STEPPED OUT, SHOPPING.” ON HER RETURN, AT TEN, CAUDLE 
REMONSTRATES. 


R. CAUDLE, you ought to have had 
a slave—yes, a black slave, and 
not a wife. I’m sure, I’d better 
been born a negro at once— 
much better. What’s the matter 
now? Well, 1 like that. Upon 
my life, Mz. CauDLE, that’s very 
cool. I can’t leave the house 
just to buy a yard of riband, hut 
you storm enough to carry the 
roof off. You didn’t storm ?2—you 
only spoke? Spoke, indeed! No, 
x sir: I’ve not such superfine feel- 
ings ; and I don’t cry out before 
I’m hurt. But you ought to 
have married a woman of stone, 
HR for you feel for nobody : that is, 


V ok CS A for nobody in your own house. 
p SS I only wish you’d show some of 


= your humanity at home, if ever 
AT md d so little—that’s all. 

- an ae “ What do you say? Where’s 

4S * my feelings, to go shopping at night ? 

x ‘When would you have me go? 

GF tats, In the broiling sun, making my 

face like a gipsy’s? Idon’t see anything to laugh at, Mr. CauDLe ; 

but you think of anybody’s face before your wife’s. Oh, that’s plain 

enough ; and all the world can see it. I dare say, now, if it was 

Miss Prettyman’s face—now, now, Mr.Caupte! What are you 

throwing yourself about for? I suppose Miss Prettyman isn’t so 

wond a person that she isn’t to be named? I suppose she’s 

flesh and blood. What? You don’t know? Ha! I dare say. 

“What, Mr. CaupLE? You'll have a separate room? you'll not be tor- 

ted in this m ? No, you won’t, sir—not while 1’m alive. A 

separate room ! And you call yourself a religious man, Mr. CaupLe ? 

I’d advise you to take down the Prayer Book, and read over the 

Marriage Service. A separate room, indeed! CaupDLE, you’re 

getting quite a heathen. A separate room! Well, the servants 

would talk then! But no: no man—not the best that ever trod, 
CaupLE—should ever make me look so contemptible. my 

“TI shan’t go to sleep! and you ought to know me better than ‘to 
ask me to hold my tongue. Because you come home when I’ve just 
stepped out to do a little shopping, you’re worge than a fury.’ FT 
should like to know how many hours I sit up for you? What do you 
say? Nobody wants me to situp? Ha! that’s like the gratitude’ of 
men—just like *em! But a poor woman can’t leave the house, 
that—what? Why can’t I go at reasonable hours? Reasonable! 
What do you call eight o’clock? If I went out at eleven and 
twelve, as you come home, then you might talk ; but seven or eight 
o’clock—why it’s the cool of the evening ; the nicest time to enjoy 
a walk ; and, asI say, do a little bit of shopping. Oh yes, Mr. 
CauDLeE ; I do think of the people that are kept in the shops just as 
much as you; but that’s nothing at all todo with it. I know what 
you’d have. You’d have all those young men let away early from 
the counter to improve what you please to call their minds. Pretty 
notions you pick up among a set of free-thinkers, and I don’t know 
what! When I was a girl, people never talied of minds—intellect, 
I believe you call it. Nonsense! a new-fangled thing, just come 
up ; and the sooner it goes out, the better. 

“Don’t tell me ! What are shops for, if they ’re not to be open late 
and early too? And what are shopmen, if they’re not always to 
attend upon their customers? People pay for what they have, I 
suppose ; and arn’t to be told when they shall come and lay their 
money out, and when they shan’t?' Thank goodness! if one shop 
shuts, another keeps open; and I always think it a duty I owe to 
myself to go to the shop that’s open last: it’s the only way to 
punish the shopkeepers that are idle, and give themselves airs about 
early hours. e 

“ Besides, there ’s some things I like to buy best at candle-light. 
Oh, don’t talk to me about humanity! Humanity, indeed, for a pack 








of tall, strapping young fellows—some of ’em big enough to be 
shown for giants! And what have they todo? Why nothing, but 
to stand behind a counter, and talk civility. ‘Yes, I know your 
notions ; you say that everybody works too much: I know that. 
You’d have all the world do nothing half its timc but twiddle its 
thumbs, or walk in the parks, or go to picture-gallerics, and museums, 
and such nonsense. Very fine, indeed; but, thank goodness! the 
world isn’t come to that pass yet. 

“ What do you say I am, Mr. CaupLE? A foolus woman, that 
can’t look beyond my own fireside? O yes, I can; quite a far as you, 
and a great deal farther. But I can’t go out shopping « little with 
my dear friend Mrs. WirtLes—what do you laugh at? Oh, don’t 
they? Don’t women know what friendship is? Upon my life 
you’ve a nice opinion of us! Oh, yes, we can—we can look outside 
of our own fenders, Mr. Caupte. And if we can’t, it’s all the 
better for our families. A blessed thing it would be for their wives 
and children if men couldn’t either. You wouldn't have lent that 
five pounds—and I daresay a good many other five pounds that I 
know nothing of—if you—a lord of the creation !—had half the sense 
women have. You seldom catch us, I believe, lending five pounds. 
I should think not. 

* No: we won't talk of it to-morrow morning. You’re not going 
to wound my feelings when I come home, and think I’m to say 
nothing about it. You have called me an inhuman person; you 
have said I have no thought, no feeling for the health and comfort of 
my fellow-creatures; I don’t know what you haven’t called me ; and 
only for buying a—but I shan’t tell you what ; no, I won’t satisfy 
you there—but you’ve abused me in this manner, and only for shop- 
ping up to ten o’clock. You’ve a great deal of fine compassion, you 
have! I’m sure the young man that served me could have knocked 
down an ox; yes, strong enough to lift a house: but you can pity 
him—oh yes, you can be all kindness for him, and for the world, as 
you call it. Oh, CaupLe, what a hypocrite you are! I only wish 
the world knew how you treated your poor wife ! 

“What do you say? For the love of mercy let you sleep? Mercy, 
indeed! I wish you could show a little of it to other people. O yes, 
I do know what mercy means; but that’s no reason I should go 
shopping a bit earlier than I do—and I won’t. No—you’ve preached 
this over to me again and again; you’ve made me go to meetings to 
hear all about it: but that’s no reason women shouldn’t shop just as 
late as they choose. It’s all very fine, as I say, for you men to talk 
to us at meetings, where, of course, we smile and all that—and some- 
times shake our white pocket-handkerchiefs—and where you say we 
have the power of early hours in our own hands. To be sure we have ; 
and we mean to keep it. That is, I do. You'll never catch me 
shopping until the very last thing; and—as a matter of principle— 
I’ll always go to the shop that keeps open latest. It does the young 
men good to keep ’em close to business. Improve their minds, 
indeed! Let ’em out at seven, and they’d improve nothing but 
their billiards. Besides, if they want to improve themselves, can’t 
they get up, this fine weather, at three? Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way, Mr. CauDLe.” 


“ I thought,” writes Caupe, “that she had gone to sleep. In this 
hope, I was dozing off, when she nudged me, and thus declared her- 
self :—‘CaupLE, you want nightcaps; but see if I. budge to buy 
’em till nine at night !’” 





Readings in Natural Wistorp. - 


THE ROEBUCK. 


* Tux Roebuck,’ says GotpsmitH, “ is the smallest of the deer kind 
known in our climate ;”’ and it ap to have been growing ‘ small by 
degrees, and beautifully less,’ till it is now one of the most insignificant 
animals to be met with even in the Commons. This extraordinary 
animal sheds its horns, and, indeed, it has been known sometimes to 
lose its head, particularly during the sitting of Parliament, “ The 
Roebuck,” continues GoLtpsmiTtH, “ with humble ambition, courts the 
rising slope.” It does not, however, rise very high, though it once 
took a leap at a bar which astoni:.<d every one. The Roebuck’s motions 
are very easy, consisting chiefly of motions of course, which are the 
easiest of any. It is possessed of much cunning, and is found to make a 
very good retreat by its various windings. The Roebuck is not a social 
animal, and though very easily subdued, can never be thoroughly tamed. 
It is subject to terror without a cause, and, indeed, it seems seldom to 
have in view a cause of any kind. The Roebuck is never to be entirely 
relied on, for it has capricious fits of fierceness. This animal is more 
appreciated in America—particularly in Canada—than it is in Europe. 
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IMMENSE OPPORTUNITY. 


Mr. Arxswortn, “on whom the Editorship of the New Monthly 
Magazine has devolved,” parades a list of contributors to that brilliant 
periodical, and says he has secured the aid of several writers “ eminent not 
only for talent, BUT FOR HIGH RANK.” 

Are they of high rank as authors, or in the Red Book? Mr. Arns- 
WorTH can’t mean that the readers of his Magazine care for an author 
because he happens to be a lord—a flunky might—but not a gentleman 
who has any more brains than a fool. A literary gentleman who respects 
his calling, doesn’t surely mean to propitiate the public by saying, “ I am 
going to write for you, and—and Lord Fitzdiddle is going to write too.” 

Hang it, man, /e¢t him write—write and be—succeasful, or write and be 
—unsuccessful, according to his merits. But don’t let us talk about high 
rank in the republic of letters—let us keep that place clear. Publishers 
have sought for lordlings, we know, and got them to put their unlucky 
names to works which they never wrote ; but don’t let men of letters 
demean themselves in this way. 

No, Witt1am Harrison, trust to your own powers and genius—trust 
to the harrowing influence of the “ Revelations of London”—trust to the 
contributors “ who have shed a lustre over the Magazine,” the enter- 
prising and erudite Whatdyecallem ; Thingamy, “whose domestic tales 
have found an echo in every bosom,” and the rest. But don’t let us 
hear any more of high rank as a recommendation. 

If we do—look out to hear farther from PUNCH. 





Sonnet, 
ON SEEING A STEAMER UPON WINDERMERE. 
BY THE LAUREATE. 


Wnuart incubus, my goodness, have we here, 

Cumb’ring the bosom of our lovely lake !— 

A steamboat, as I live—without mistake— 
Puffing and splashing over Windermere ! 

What inharmonious shouts assail mine ear ? 

Shocking poor Ecuo, that perforce replies— 

* Ease her ! ” and “ Stop her ! ’—frightful, horrid cries ! 
Mingling with frequent pop of ginger-beer. 
Hence, ye profane! To Greenwich, or Blackwall, 

From London Bridge—go, steam it if ye will, 

Ye Cockneys ! and of whitebait eat your fill ; 
But this is not the place for you at all! 

I almost think that, if I had my will, 

I ’d sink your vessel with a cannon-ball ! 








VIEWS ON RAILROADS. 


INCE we never go anywhere without having 
, an eye to the picturesque, we took our 
‘ sketeh-book with us, intending to make 

views of the scenery during one of our 
recent trips by railroad. Seeing the 
country, we know, is one of the chief de- 
lights of travelling, and we supplied our- 
selves therefore with a telescope, as well as 
drawing materials, for the purpose of fully 
enjoying the beauties of nature, and trans- 
ferring them on the instant to the immor- 
tal pasteboard. Unfortunately, whenever 
we succeeded in catching a glimpse of any 
thing that we thought worthy of the im- 
perishable lead, it was whisked away from 
our vision ; and just as we had commenced 
foreshortening something thirty miles off, 
some fresh object was suddenly brought 
close up to the window of the carriage, to the 
exclusion of everything else that our eyes 
had been resting on. A castle in a 
momentary perspective was suddenly blotted out’ by a policeman’s hat, 
and a hanging wood was abruptly curtained in by a flying signal. A 
background of peaceful meadows was broken, as if by magic, with the 
smoking chimney of a screeching engine, and sheds seemed sliding past on 
a — like a moving panorama, going at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour. 
Having heard that there was a beautiful bit of still life at about twenty 
miles from London, we determined to make a desperate effort to catch 
the favourable moment for sketching it. The sun was shining brilliantly, 








and we thought the weather had conspired with Nature to add loveliness 
to the spot ; but alas! the express train was proceeding at such a rapid 
rate, that the following was the only sketch we 











had an opportunity of taking. Though it ——-———~—— 
searcely gives an adequate idea of the beauty \\. \A.4) VE Mh, A 
of the spot, the picture will not be contemptible Wri Wee Ad 4 
in the eye of a true admirer of the beauties of SK Ny MGs \ & | 
Nature. WW | Ny Pi 
The mile-post in the foreground, standing |NQx{\% tide 


bravely up under the intense heat of a July 
sun, has its story prettily told by the shadow 
that proceeds from it. A rich background of 
wild grass shows the reckless luxuriance of 
Nature, and the whole scene is one of delicious 
calm, which will be found very soothing to the 
spirit. 

The next view we were enabled to take is of another character, and in- 
dicates the presence of agricultural industry. It shows the labourer—or, 
at least, his legs—walking to his work ; and there is an expression in the 

foot—a fine manly tone in the heel—a deter- 
| mined activity in the toe, which tells the cha~- 
| racteristic energy of the British Yeoman. That 
foot, in the hands of PickerseiLt, might have 
taken its place by the side of that great effort 
of art—the bone in his picture of PRrorxssor 
Owen. 

We had not the time to throw into the foot 
all the soul we could desire; but such as 
it is, and such as it appeared to us in 
our rapid transit by the rail, we have no 
hesitation in giving it. But it was in the 
Tunnel that the true artistical feeling came 
over us. We there fancied we were going through some of those 
subterranean passages through which the 
Sibyls used to pass before the invention of 
= provided them with a fitting thorough- 
are. 

There was something sublime in the emo- 
tion with which, amid the roar of the engine, 
the rattle of the rails, the screams of the 
whistle, the choking sensation from the 
smoke, and the tingling of the cheeks and 
eyes from the ashes, we made the an- 
nexed sketch of what we saw in our passage 
through the Tunnel. 

We were so pleased with that last result, 
that we determined on proceeding again by night through the same 
Tunnel ; and we were rewarded by witnessing a figure that the pencil 
of MactiseE could alone do justice to. We are 
still haunted by the demoniac glare of the 
policeman under the strong lurid light of a 
bull’s-eye. 

Description would, however, faint quite 
away in any exertion it might make to de- 
scribe the awful object ; and we therefore give 
the sketch exactly as we made it. 

Our readers will perceive that genius can 
draw beauties from the most unpromising sub- 
jects: and as the gentlemen described by 
SHAKSPERE drew “sermons from stones”— 
rather hard reading, hy the way, those sermons must have been—so have 
we been able to elicit a series of sketches of scenery taken during a trip 
by railroad. 




















A PUMP AND A WELL. 


WE have not unfrequently heard the members of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science styled, generally, a set of Pumps. We 
could not, therefore, help considering it a curious coincidence, that one of 
that learned body, the Rev. T. Ranxrny, described the other day at Cam- 
bridge in “Section A,’’ some “ observations made by him in a deep wel/ 
at Huggate.”” ‘The question, what a Pump could get out of a well, may 
be an interesting one to the British Association; but the world at large, 
we take it, is sufficiently satisfied on that point already. We do not know 
what observations a scientific mind would make in a deep well; buta 
common one might give utterance to some such as the following. The 
common mind is supposed to be at the bottom of the well, in a bucket. 


Obs. 1. 1 wonder how deep the water is. 
2. It is very cold : I wish I had put on a great coat. 
3. As soonas I get up I'll have a stiff glass of brandy-and-water hot. 


We question if the conclusion of the common mind is not as philo- 
sophical as any that the Rev. T. Rankin came to. 
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“ APPEAL TO ROME!” 


WueEy the Irish Colleges’ Debate was coming on at the beginning 
of the week, the Chronicle kindly took the pains to consult Hansarp 
for Mr. O’CorneELt, and put before the old gentleman his early 
opinions upon the beauty and loveliness of mixed education. His 
arguments were very strong and his language charmingly pathetic :— 

“ Can you, who are convinced of the truth of your church, dread the consequences 
of a fair development of the public mind by education? 1 have heard a great many 
ar; nts against this plan of education in but it is a powerful arg it, on 
the other hand, that there is nothing more desirable than that the youth of this —- 
separated as they are by twenty-five or twenty-six leading persuasions, should, while the 

phisticated and affectionate feelings of youth are warm in their bosoms, have the 
inesti: tage of mixing together in friendly and undoubting intercourse, so 
that the angry and jealous passions which may afterwards come upon them may be 
assuaged by the gentle recollections of their youthful friendships.” 

Beautiful ! beautiful ! it’s as touching as the Sorrows of Werter. 
Day must have been very much obliged to the Chronicle for bringing 
these “ gentle recollections” of his forward : though they may pos- 
sibly have spoiled “a speech of remarkable power” in a different way. 

But if the old Liberator could not speak, there was a young ‘one 
at hand with the new doctrine—and a very pretty doctrine it is too— 
which, as we all know the freedom of speech which the Liberator 
allows to his members, may be supposed to be that of the devout papa 
as well as the godly son who propounds it. 

Because Mr. Wyse, of Waterford, approves of the Irish Colleges’ 
Bill, Mr. Jonn O’ConnELL says, Wyse is a schismatic Catholic ; 
and consigns him—never mind whither. 

The Irish Bishops don’t approve of the Bill—every Catholic ought 
to listen to his Bishops—if he refuses he is a schismatic, and the end 
of schism is—never mind what. 

If you are dissatisfied with the Bishops, Mr. Joun says, you have 
one remedy—an APPEAL TO Rome. So Rome is to be the mistress 
when the empire is disunited ; and Repeal means the supremacy of 
the Pope in Rome! One can hardly believe the words, though they 
stare you in the face. 

Mr. O’ConnELt said, 

“ He obeyed the prelates of his Church (Aear) ; for who were the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities for the Catholics of Ireland, but the Bishops of Ireland? He told the right hon. 
gentleman again, that he ought to look to Rome, and not to the House of Commons, 
for advice on this subject. Even if this house were composed wholly of Roman Catho- 
lics, it would be no tribunal to bring a question before, which was between him and the 
Bishops of Ireland. Here was the declaration of the Catholic Bishops—the authority 
which he believed to be the supreme authority in Ireland, controllable only by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, declaring this bill was dangerous to the faith and morals of the 
Catholic people.’’ 

Look here,gentlemen Repealers, at the kind of freedom which your 
Liberator has in store for you. 

If people are to pay filial obedience to these ghostly fathers, there 
is no end to the paternal homage they may see fit to exact. If the 
Bishops interfere about a lecturer on anatomy or jurisprudence, 
why not about a family matter, a bargain, or a lease? They have a 
right to choose your library : suppose they advance aright to control 
your ledger? Suppose the Bishops demand it, as a Catholic you 
must obey—always with the liberty of appealing to Rome. 











Al, di 





Here is the O’ConNELt creed in the nineteenth century :—‘ Down | 


with the British, and on your knees to the Pope. Away with the 
Saxon, and put your trustinthe Roman.’ As we write this,'we begin 
to boil and foam over like the Standard, 

There is Mr. Davis, of the Nation, who pants for freedom, and 
would not mind a little blood-letting to procure it. Well, Mr. 
Davis, suppose the Saxon done for, and see what comes next—a 
reign of Catholic Bishops and the Pope supreme. 

Dare you preach against this as you preach against English 
tyranny? Dare you rebel against Dan and his supreme Pope, as 
you would against us oppressors over the water? Do you men, who 
assume to be the leaders of the Liberal party in Ireland, acknow- 
ledge this doctrine ? acquiesce in a supremacy which has been tried 
in, and kicked out of, all Europe? It would seem as if you did. It 
would seem as if those ardent spirits that bluster about cutting 
English throats are so cowed, that if O’ConnELL were to set up the 
Inquisition they daren’t protest—and these are the men who shriek 
out for liberty, and gasp for the freedom “ for which SarsF1ELD 
fought, and Tone organised !” 





Ask any Committee Man. 


Dip you ever know a Railway from a place no one knows where to a 
place no one ever heard of before, with branches everywhere, of which 
the gradients were not easy, the cuttings few, the tunnelling next to 
nothing, and the traffic immense ? 





RAILWAY SLAVES. ' 


Tue Members of the House of Commons on the Railway Committees 
complain with some show of justice that they have to undergo perfect 
slavery. It is cruel of Counsel to weigh them down with such a fearful 
load of talk, and such a frightful weight of evidence. Can such slaves as 
the members of the Railway Committees be the representatives of a free 
people? Is it in vain to appeal to Counsel, and entreat of them to show 
some mercy to the unhappy sufferers We recommend that a copy of 
the annexed sketch should be affixed to the standing orders of the House 
of Commons on Railway Bills, and that attorneys should be bound to 
paste aca under the endorsement of the fee on all the briefs 
of Counse 








WHERE ARE THE HACENEY-COACHES GONE TO? 


To the Editor of Punch. 

 Dzar Pouncu, 

“My wife, Mrs. Cuartes Ratepee, generally goes out of town 
about this time for a week, to give the children the benefit of a dip in the 
ocean at Gravesend. 

“ As we have four—I may say, as fine children as you ever saw—their 
clothes must be attended to, and their is pretty considerable. 

“ Mrs. R. travels with four large camel’s-hair trunks, three portmanteaus, 
four carpet-bags, her bonnet-boxes, twenty-three articles in all, besides 
the basket for baby—no mother and lady can travel with /ess. Cloaks 
and umbrellas of course, I don’t include. That you understand. | 

We generally (that is, Mrs. R. and the family, for I can ~ go down 
on Saturdays a bit) go to the boat ina hackney-coach. We have done 
so, I ad say, ever since I was in business, and I did so with the first 
rs. 

“This morning I told my light porter, who has invariably fetched the 
coach for me for twenty-three years, that my wish was as usual for the 
vehicle. 

“He brings me back word that our hackney-coach died last April ; 
that there was NO HACKNEY-CoACH within three miles of us in this dense, 
populous, commercial city ! 

“ He says there are only three Hackney Coaches in all London! One 
on Tower Hill (with funeral horses) ; one in Piccadilly ; one which has 
been seen occasionally in Oxford Street, but only at three ‘o’clock in the 
morning. 

“Is this, I ask, tolerable ? Are we Britons, or are we not? Are we 
or are we not in the first city in the world? If so, I ask, why are there 
not more hackney-coaches, and why was my family prevented from 
leaving home this morning? Cabs are out of the question. Mrs. R. is 
a large figure, and will not let one of the children out of her sight. 

TI subjoin my name (in confidence), and am 


“ Your constant reader and a regular subscriber, 
Which the former my family certainly is ; 


Monday. C. F. MQ. R.” 








EMIGRATION. 


A Dentist and family left their happy homes last week to settle in 
one of the back shops in the interior of the Exeter Change Arcade. The 
scene at parting was heart-rending. 
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TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 





MNT TES 
iil f 


We have been fret 
fascinating protégé 
styles “ Table Talk.” 


ently and urgently pressed.to adopt the admirable examples of our 
ENKINS, and devote, from time to time, a column to what he so aptly 





The convenient position of our box at the Opera, known as the Punch omnibus, will 
enable us, in our own proper person, to pick up the chit-chat of the week on Sat 
nights; and as we are always too happy to receive between the acts, and during the ballet, | 
our multitudinous friends, including Broveuam and Sisruorp, we shall probably learn more 
of even legislative news, than we can glean from the cumbrous reports of the morning 

pers. 


| 





Our prime favourite the Ex-Chancellor amused us, on Saturday last, with an account of 


a bill which he had introduced to the House of Lords 
some time back, for the express pu of “ Securing 
the Real Independence of Parliament.” The very idea 
of the thing made us laugh so as nearly to split our 
hump, for there is nothing more calculated to give 
intense piquancy to a joke, than gravity and command 
of countenance in the telling it. We were sceptical, 
and sent our boy Dick, the first thing on Monday, for 
a copy of the bill ; and the preamble, we find, seriously 
contains the following words :— 

** And whereas, Persons should no longer be suffered to assist 
in making the Laws which they continually do violate: Be it 
therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
Authority of the same, That from and after the passing of this 
Act if any Judgment shall be given against any Peer or any 
Member of the Commons House, for any Debt, and it shall be 
found that such Peer or Member hath not paid the Money into 
Court, or that the Debt shall remain unpaid, then and in that 
Case such Peer or Member shall be altogether incapable of 
sitting and voting in either House of Parliament, unless within 
Twelve Calendar Months from the Process being issued against 
him he shall pay the Debt.” 


When the bill is sent down to the Commons, it is 
intended to give a more extended effect to the great 
principle involved in it, An entire purification of 
both Houses will be proposed, and no person will 
be allowed to make laws who is in the habit of vio- 
lating them ; not only bankrupts, but adulterers, 
dicers, duellists, sabbath breakers, all who swear and 
get drunk, and talk scandal ; those who smuggle cigars 
or Eau de Cologne ; every man who underrates his 


y| income to the commissioners, or ventures to the 


QueeEn’s costume ball, without paying the tax on 
hair-powder,—all, all will be chassé’d, and we shall 
at length have a Parliament after our own heart. 
Go it, BroucHam, we devoutly say, and more strength 
to your elbows ! 








MOST 


HEN the first part of Lapy| 
LonponvERRY’s Tour was 
printed in the Vew Monthly | 
Magazine, there appeared, 
Mr. Punch,in your columns 
a wicked attack upon the 
work, which especially fell 
foul of her Ladyship’s 
grammar. I can’t say it 
was in consequence of 
your remarks, but somehow 
there was no bad grammar in 
No, 2. 

“ Have the goodness to 
keep your eye upon the 
man who writes the para- 
graphs about the /étes at 
Holderness House: and 
correct that slave as you 
have admonished his noble 
mistress. 

“TI just read in the 
Herald (that is, in the 
Standard, which is the 

} same thing) that ‘ The 

r 4 MarcuHioness oF Lon- 

ox DONDERRY will have a thé 

dansante at Holderness 

House: nearly 300 cards 

of invitation have been circulated among the leading aristocracy. The line is fixed at 
from 3 to 8 in the afternoon” 

“What the deuce does this mean? How do you fix a line toa thé dansante, and 
how do you go on fixing it for five hours in an afternoon? What is a thé dansante, and 
when was thé of the feminine gender? It is neuter in this country, but has always 
been masculine in France—as stronger than most of the drinks imbibed there. 
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‘ About the noble Marquis, the same journal contains a paragraph, not conspicuous 


NOBLE FESTIVITIES. 


for eccentricity of grammar, certainly, but noble 
in its own way—in fact there never was a puff 
about Holderness House that had not some fun 
in it. The paragraph in question runs as 
follows :— 


“On Monday evening a grand banquet was 
given by General the Most Noble the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, to the officers of the Second Life Guards, 
of which distinguished military corps the Noble 
Marquis is Colonel. Several other eminent military 
commanders, connected with other regiments, both 
cavalry and infantry, had also the honour of 
receiving an invitation. 

“Every preparation suitable to so important an 
event was made by the noble and gallant Lord of 
Holderness. 


“TI think it is only at Holderness House that 
you get this most noble style of writing. Com- 
moners can’t come near it. What a noble figure 
of speech that is in which the Marquis, because he 
lives at Holderness House, Park Lane, is called 
the Lord of Holderness—in the same way, my 
Lord Lansdown might be called the Marquis of 
Piccadilly, or your humble servant the gallant 
Lord of St. Alban—from St. Alban’s Place, Hay- 
market, where I and many other ‘eminent com- 
manders’ have cheap and airy lodgings. 

“That touch about the ‘other eminent com- 
manders’ can’t be passed over without admiration. 
There were other military eminences, ‘ both 
cavalry and infantry ;’ therefore the Marquis is 
an eminent military commander, and greater than 
the others whom he ‘ honours with an invitation.’ 
That is the way to make a dinner pleasant— 
call it ‘an important occasion;’ tell your guests 
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that they are honoured by being invited, and so make them com- 
fortable. 

“Well, every man to his taste ; for my part, I prefer dining with 
some ‘ military commanders’ (at 3s. 6d. a-day), off a shilling’s worth 
of beef and cabbage in Rupert Street, where we are not obliged to 
swallow ‘honour’ along with our modest victuals, and where we 
were just discussing the above paragraphs in the newspaper. 

“Your obedient servant, 


“ ANDREA FERRARA. 
“ Half-Pay Club, June 25.” 








PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANTS. 


THE NURSERY-MAID. 


NY one may undertake the place of a nur- 
sery-maid. As every female has, when 
a girl, been in the habit of carrying, 
letting fall, snubbing and slapping 
either her own or some one else’s little 
brothers and sisters, it is easy to say 
you have been accustomed to children. 
Supposing that you enter service as 
a nursery-maid, there will, perhaps, 
be an upper nurse, who will be, in 
fact, your mistress. Your care at 
home will be to wait on her; and 
when walking out, you will have to 
keep the children at a convenient 
distance while she flirts with her beau, 
who will probably be one of the Bri- 
tish soldiery. This will be very tan- 
talising to you at first ; but you must 
.Yj7 recollect that your own time will come, 
\ >“ if you wait patiently. 
iis, Some places are very different from 
AA others. You may go into a wealthy 
~ ) family where the children are kept up 
f.__>” stairs, like live lumber, in the nursery, 
-_) and are only brought out now and then 
for show, like the horses of the state 
f earriage, or the best tea-set. If you 
curb their spirits that they may be 
docile on those occasions, and turn 
them out to the best advantage as 
far as appearance is concerned, you 
will be a favourite with your mistress. 







\ 
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called “ assisted” by the mother ; or, 
in other words, interfered with, just 
enough to destroy all your attempts 
aN at discipline. In this case, your mis- 
AN tress will doubtless tell you, that if 
you cannot manage the children, she 
must find some one who can, and will 
give you warning accordingly. 

It is not necessary to give you any particular directions about your dress, 
for the penny Belle Assemblée will furnish you with all the latest fashions ; 
and you have only to do in cottons and stuffs, what your mistress is doing 
in silks and satins. You should bear in mind, that you are not obliged to 
make yourself a dowdy to please any one ; for nature has doubtless given 

ou a pretty face, and the gifts of nature ought to be made the most of. 

ides, if you are a servant at home, you are a lady out of doors; and 

you may even keep a parasol at the greengrocer’s, to be ready for you 
when you take a holiday. 

When you go to a new place, your mistress will, perhaps, tell you the 
character of each child, that you may know how to manage their different 
tempers ; but you will, of course, use your own discretion. If one is 
pointed out as a high-spirited little fellow, you may be sure that he is 
fond of killing flies, tying toys to the dog’s tail, striking you, and crying, 
as if you had struck him, when he hears his mamma coming. If you are 
told that one of the dear boys has a turn for finding out how everything 
is made, and he must not be checked, as his papa intends him for a civil- 
engineer, you may be sure that the juvenile spirit of inquiry will be 
shown in pulling your work-box to pieces, unless you turn his attention 
to the furniture, which he should be encouraged to dissect in preference 
to any of your property. 

When you have a baby to take care of, some say you should be par- 
ticular in its food ; but if the child cries you have no time for this, and 
you must stop its mouth with anything that comes handiest. Indiscrimi- 
nate feeding is said to lay the foundation of diseases which remain with 


In some places you will be what is| y 





the child through life ; but as you do not remain with the child so long, 
this is not your business. A nurse who knows thoroughly what she is 
about will keep a little Godfrey’s Cordial, or some other opiate, always at 
hand—but quite out of sight—to soothe the infant ; for nothing is so dis- 
tressing to the mother, or such a nuisance to yourself, as to hear a child 
continually crying. When there is only one infant these soothing syrups 


must be cautiously applied, lest the necessity for a nurse should terminate | 


altogether, and you are thrown out of your situation. 


An infant sometimes requires example before it will take to its food, | 
and, as it is very nice, you may as well eat one half of it first, to encourage | 
the infant to eat the other. Use sugar in children’s food very sparingly, | 


and, lest the infant be tempted to want some of the sugar that is saved 


out of the quantity allowed, lose no time in locking it up out of sight in | 


your own tea-caddy. 


If you wish to save your beer-money, recollect that | 


milk is heavy for children, unless mixed copiously with water. As nothing | 


—— to be wasted, you can drink what remains, instead of beer, at your 
ner. 

There are many very troublesome duties that some nurses undertake 
in order to amuse the child ; but as Nature is acknowledged to be the 
best nurse, you had better let Nature try her hand at all the hard work, 
while you confine yourself to that which is easy. 

When a child reaches a certain age it will begin to want amusement, 


when, if there are no toys, you may give it the poker and tongs, or set it | 


down on the floor before the coal-scuttle. Opening and shutting a box is 
also an amusement ; and as it involves occasionally the shutting in of the 
child’s own fingers, the operation combines instruction also. Asa child may 
be troublesome while being washed, give it the powder-puff; and as every 
thing goes to the mouth, the dear little thing will commence sucking the 
powder-puff, which will keep it quiet. 

A very interesting age in children is when they begin “to take notice.” 
When taking a walk with the children it cannot be expected that you can 
always have your eyes on ¢hem, and you must therefore accustom them 
to take care of themselves as much as possible. Besides self-preservation 
is the first law of Nature, and a child cannot too soon be taught to follow 
it. Thus if you are looking about you and the children get into the road, 
while a carriage is passing, you will probably not be aware of their danger 
till it is past, when you will begin slapping and scolding your little 
charges that they may know better for the future. 

It isa very fine thing to encourage generosity in children, and you 
should therefore talk a great deal about the presents you have received 
on birth-days and on other occasions from the little dears in the place 
where you last lived. This will of course give your mistress a hint as to 
what she ought todo. For the children will naturally ask to be allowed 
to make you presents, and the parents not liking to check the amiable 
feeling, and desirous of not being thought shabby in comparison with your 
former employers, will no doubt give—through the hands of the children 
—what you may have occasion for. 

If you have nephews and nieces you may supply ‘them with many 
little articles of dress that are pronounced to be “ past mending.” If 
your mistress notices that the stock of children’s things diminish, you 
can suggest that “ things won’t wear for ever,” which often passes as an 
apology for a sensible diminution in the number of socks and pinafores. 
ou may observe that Master So-and-so is such “a spirited little fellow, 
that he does wear his things out very fast,” and your mistress will be 
satisfied if she thinks her child’s spirit has caused half his wardrobe to 
evaporate. 

If you follow all these instructions to the letter you will make as good 
a Nursery-Maid as the best of them. 





THE SPREAD OF HOMCOPATHY. 


A MELANCHOLY spectacle was last week presented at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersgate Street, where no less than eighty unfortunate gentlemen, 
actuated by one common delusion, met together to hold what they called 
a festival in behalf of the Homaopathie Association, The mania of 
homeeopathy has indeed come toa pretty spread! Poor Lorp Witton 
presided over these infatuated individuals, and unhappy Lorp Rosert 
GROSVENOR supported him: hence a gloom will be cast for ever over 
Wilton Street, leading from Grosvenor Place. 

Mr. Sraptes, the landlord, provided an excellent dinner for them, and 
the meeting wore the aspect of the most extreme conviviality ; but it is 
painful to reflect on the state of mind concealed under this show of mer- 
riment. There is something appalling in the idea of these eighty gentle- 
men being gentlemen at large. There is no knowing what they may do; 
but, at all events, those who will spend money on homceopathy ought not 
to be trusted with property. We hope Mr. Srapues did not give them 
steel knives and forks ; they ought only to have been allowed wooden 
spoons. Had we to entertain such a company, we should certainly apply 
their own principle of infinitesimal dilution to their liquors, out of consi- 
deration for their heads, whose infinitesimal brains a very little 
might upset. We would also have several barbers and a number of 
strong men in attendance, with a large assortment of strait-waistcoats 
ready. 
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We have already pointed out the alteration likely to be made in poetry 
and song-writing by the introduction of Railroads, and we this week give 
another specimen of the probable effect of the change. We shall hear 
no more now of the Lily of the Vale or the Village Rose, but the Pearl of 
the Refreshment-room and the Daisy of the Rail will supersede the once 
popular maidens alluded to. The following touching ballad is supposed 
to be addressed by one of the luggage superintendents to one of the 
female waiters at the same station, and may be called— 


THE PORTER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Oh maiden, but an instant stay, 
And let me breathe my vow ; 

I know the train is on its way, 
I hear its thund’ring row. 


Another moment crowds will stand 
Where now to thee I kneel ; 

And hungry groups will soon demand 
The beef, the ham, the veal. 


Turn not away thy brow so fair, 
’Tis that, alas ! I dread ; 

For thou hast given me, I swear, 
One fatal turn a-head. 


1 ’ve linger’d on the platform, love, 
My brow with luggage hot ; 

A voice has whisper’d from above, 
“ Porter, take heed, love knot !” 


O’er thee mine eye doth often range : 
I've mark’d thee take the pay 
From those who, ere you bring their change, 
Rush to the train away. 
Turn not, &e. &e. 





THE EUREKA. 


Tart notable invention, the Eureka, or Latin Verse-grinder, was tried 
yesterday before a committee of young gentlemen from the public schools, 
who are anxious to have their Latin exercises done with the least possible 
trouble. 

The proprietor asked the young gentlemen to fix a subject upon which 
the instrument might perform, accordingly Mr. Snooxs, of Westminster, 
proposed the quarrel between Rorsuck and Somers. 

The machinery of the wondrous instrument was set in motion, and 
the following lines ground out to the music of a barrel-organ :— 


Sligonis membrum, Buck1 vult pullere nasum, 
Transfugit Arcturus Rhetoris in gremium. 


Hune pius Asuuetvs laudat, decus Exeter Aulz, 
Pontificumque comes Bossivus InGuisivs. 

Hune laudat Dominus Pgeerpgs turnabout agri, 
Laudat Humusque ferox ille tremendus aper. 
Desine Bucke Domum nostram exanimare querelis 

Inque potatones, Padde, retro propera. 


As some decidedly English expressions had crept into the lines, the 
inventor explained that he was educating his machine to grind English 
verses likewise ; hence, that for the present a little confusion might arise 
between the languages. A translation of the above verses was then called 
for by Master Spoon, of Charterhouse, when the following appeared, the 
organ playing “ Rule Britannia.” 


When Sligo’s member aims at Rorsuck’s nose, 
The frightened Buck to Speaker’s bosom goes, 
Him AsH#Ley praises, piousest of lords, 

And InG.1s, known at missionary boards : 

Him Hume the Caledonian boar so stout 

Admires, and Peet, the Lord of Turnabout. 
Buck, plague the House no more! and Paddy clap 
A ’tato into thy potato-trap. 


Several double-barrelled Eurekas were ordered for Eton, Harrow, and 
Rugby, and we hear of a forthcoming soireé, where Logapv W—m L—nyn—x 
proposes to perform some choice fantasias on this extraordinary 
instrument, 





ARS LONGA, VITA BREVIS.” 


Broveuam should adopt this motto. He is continually complaining of 
the ridiculous consideration shown to art in the building of the new House 
of Lords. “‘ What has art to do with legislation?”’ says Brovcuam. “ Every- 
thing,” answers Punch. We will make a proposal to his Lordship. 
Rather than the hopes of artists and lovers of art should be dashed by a 
too hasty completion of their Lordships’ house of call, we respectfully place 

















BROUGHAM'S LAST MISERY.—NO HOUSE. 


at their disposal our back shop. As the average attendance of their Lord- 
ships is half-a-dozen, they would have room enough, and Brovenam is at 
home there already, and could correct the reports of his own proceedings 
for our journal without the delay now experienced in the journeys of our 
Devils to and from Grafton Street. 

Proof-sheets of the forthcoming number would be furnished to their 
Lordships, and they would thus obtain that amusement they are now 
reduced to seek in the sparring exhibitions of Camppett and BroveHam. 
Or, if BrovcHam’s antipathy to art be incurable, and he wish to testify it 
strongly, let the National Gallery be turned into a House of Lords. us 
the notion of any connection between architectural beauties and the upper 
house would be at once done away with, and a new and more suitable 





residence might afterwards be provided for our national pictures. 
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THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
TO MR. PUNCH. 


S1r,—Being an encourager of the fine arts, I employed a young friend 
of mine, who seemed as full of promise as a promissory note, to decorate 
my house in fresco, and I gave him the subject of the siege of Troy ; for I 
know that enthusiastic youth delights in aiming so high that it shoots very 
often out of sight altogether. I did not interfere during the progress of 
the Fresco, and the result was, that my wall was adorned with the follow- 
ing spirited battle-piece. 
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You will ive that the conception is fine, though the treatment is 
awkward. The idea of putting the Trojan General quite out of danger, 
looking through a telescope, betokens an instinctive knowledge of the art 
of warfare. ere is also novelty in the treatment of the cannon-ball, 
which is placed half-way between the cannon and the object it will hit, so 
that doubt, which is one of the first sources of the sublime, is thus at- 
tained. Nevertheless, I thought the artist wanted education, and I sent 
him at my own expense to the School of Design, when, after two years’ 
hard study under Witson, he rewarded my patronage with the following : 





I can’t say I admire the sort of thing he has been taught to do so much 
as the style of thing he did when he followed the natural bent of his own 
genius. In the first fresco he did give me entire figures, but in the above 
I only get men with their legs, feet, and arms broken short off, or Egyptian 
hieroglyphics of men capering about on Etruscan Vases. It is true there 
is a flower-pot, with a flower in it, that leaves a good deal to the imagina- 
tion, and is, I suppose, some bulbous root dug out of the ashes of Pompeii 





or Herculaneum, to the study of which, I am told, the pupils of the School 
of Design are chiefly confined. 

My object in writing to you is to apprise you what you may expect your 
son to become—if you have a son—should you send him to the School of 
Design, which you probably might have thought of doing, 


Believe me your obedient reader, 
And very humble subscriber, 








The Capabilities of the Llectric Telegraph. 


WE understand the electric telegraph will shortly be applied to several 
domestic purposes. The experiment will first be tried at one of the large 
houses at the Albert Gate, Hyde Park. A servant will be stationed in 
one of the garrets, and another servant will be placed in the cellar, and a 
communicatiog will be sent through the telegraph for the latter to bring 
up a bottle of wine. Should this be found to answer, wires will then be 
hung from floor to floor, and an anxious mother in the back parlour will 
be able to learn in a second what is going on in the nursery without any 
of the trouble of going up there. By this method, seven flights of stairs 
will be cleared in one sentence ; and the house, once brought down from 
its extreme height, may have a chance of finding a tenant. 

The only difficulty in families working the telegraph, will be in 
procuring servants who know the electric alphabet, but this will soon 
be got over, now that the schoolmaster is so much more “ at home,” 
than he used to be, It is expected that in large establishments, where 
several servants are kept, a saving of fifty per cent. will be effected in 
maids-of-all-work alone, whilst it stands to reason a stair-carpet will last 
twice as long under the new régime of messages being carefully delivered 
by the electric telegraph. 

Several eating-houses, too, intend working an electric telegraph, so as 
to bring the cuisine on a greater level with the dining-room. The cla- 
morous speaking-pipe, in that case, will be dispensed with, and the incon- 
venience of hearing every other minute “ One Mock,” or “ Two Greens,” 
bawled out whilst you are ruminating over a piece of green fat, or are in 
the depths of a leading article, will no longer be felt by the tympanum of 
those gentlemen who prefer silence to noise. 

By this method, also, gentlemen at taverns, where there is singing in 
the evening, will be enabled to hear a song right through without any of 
those interruptions in the middle of it of “ Two Rabbits,” or “Chop well 
done,’’ which are proverbial for destroying the sentiment, and mutilating 
the melody, of the finest bacchanalian songs. 

Lastly, the lonely condition of the tollmen on Waterloo Bridge—who 
are at present in a very depressed state, owing to the opening of Hunger- 
ford Bridge—might be humanely bettered, if an electric telegraph were 
established along the lamp-posts on either parapet of the bridge. They 
might then know what it was to hear the voice of their fellow-man, and be 
cheered in their solitude by exchanging with one another those speculative 
remarks about the weather, which, in minds constituted for society, make 
up one half of the amenities of life. 





A FEW NEW WORDS FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 


AusertisE. To fail in design—to alter for the worse. 

Broveuampicatg. To talk a great deal to little purpose. 

Bunnic-Vense. A term applied to poetry, or compositions, not under- 
stood, or, if understood, not worth understanding. 

E.iensroesection. The act of sending a wanderer home to his friends 
against his own will. 

Ferranpic. Fabulous—very imaginative. 

Gisssipious. Unaccountable. 

Granamitive. Inquisitive about other people’s affairs. 

OconnELLIzaTION. Distraction, anarchy, confusion, discord ; also beggary. 

Pretoric. Ambiguous. 

Pee.versotious. Given to turning—not to be depended upon. 








Faults on both Sides. 


Mempers in England, and Deputies in France, are always comparing 
the navies of the two countries, and their complaints are so much alike, 
that from their catalogue of faults, it would seem to be, as far as the 
number of efficient ships is concerned, literally six on one side and half- 
a-dozen on the other. Let us hope this is so far true that it will be a 
long time before there is known to be any real difference between them ! 





GLASS HOUSES, 

THE newspapers contain an account of an importation of a thick de- 
scription of window-glass intended for roofing. This kind of residence, 
however, will never do for Mr. Roxsuck, and such members as are in the 
habit of throwing stones. 
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“A NIGHT WITH BINKS.” 


«“ Dear Ponca,—Travellers see strange things—especially commercial 
travellers. I have recently taken the road myselfi—(I represent an 
extensive firm in guano and galvanic rings)—and I shall be most happy 
to let you into a few of my experiences, if you are agreeable : I shall 
indeed. 

“ Bagmen, sir, are a great class. You have never yet immortalised us 
in your pages ; but I promise you we are the right shop for some very 
luminous men-and-things-iana, which only require to be known to go 
down with the town amazingly. At present, sir; we blush unseen—a 
peculiarity which will be admitted by all who know anything about us. 
I tell you what, sir—I speak as a friend—if you want a few new ideas, 
consthing very prime and gentlemanly, come among us; you'll find us 
uncommon good company. e take you in, sir, to a man ; and as for 
wit, and all that sort of thing, we do largely in the commodity among our- 
selves. But ‘ our samples are our best weapons’ (that’s a golden rule 
on the road) ; so I’ll just give you a notion of the sort of society we make 
to-night at the U. , the best commercial house in L . The 
landlord travelled himself for forty years in pig iron, and then renounced 
it for the bar. He is a prime fellow, sir ; so respect his household gods, 
and print only the initials of his sign. 

“Mr. Arritupe is in the chair—the fastest man and the saddest dog 











PORTRAIT OF MR, ATTITUDE. 


that ever booked an order. Grocery is his fate, but gallantry is his 
nature. Providence has been munificent to him in the leg, and he is not 
a man whose calf is thrown away upon him. He is such a perfect gen- 
tleman, that no lady can have a moment's peace in the same house with 
him. He usually commences a convivial meeting by acquainting the 
company that it annually costs him from seventy to eighty pounds for 
clothes 3 adding, with an easy precision, that ‘of course he does not con- 
sider jewellery as clothes.’ ‘ After this remark, he becomes a kind of 
animated Encyclopeedia, with the article on ‘ Woman’ perpetually turned 
down. He can accuse himself, sir, can Mr. Atrirupe, (on the shortest 
notice) of two cases of consumption, oné of lunacy, and one of nunnery. 
His feelings are always being harrowed by these recollections; and 
perhaps that repeated tillage may in some degree account for their won- 
derful fertility. Every little condiment of his attire reminds him of his 
fascinations and his perfidies. _He usually keeps a broken heart in his 





PORTRAIT OF MR. BRASSFEATURES, 





pocket-handkerchief, and has had a shattered hearth in his fob ever since 
I have had his acquaintance. Nay, he isa man of such extemporaneous 
susceptibility, that he will buy a pair of gloves in any given High Street 
of an afternoon, and will have an early grave, or a separate maintenance, 
at his finger’s end throughout the evening. 

“Quite another man is Mr. Brassrzatures, our comic genius. His 
imitation of a grindstone in full work is a painful reality ; and he is also 
perfectly at home in the hencoop, and without a rival among cats or 
puppies. But his railway-train is perhaps his master-piece : so perfect is 
the illusion, that one can positively distinguish the first, second, and third- 
elass carriages as they pass his lips. Mr. Brassreatures is moreover 
very familiar with some of the leading insects. His bluebottle is a gem ; 
and in his cockchafer he succeeds miraculously in the hum. 

“ Next to him sits a gentleman, (I cannot see his face, for the smoke of 
his endless cigars, but 
I know he is a gentle- 
man by his patent 
boots, which are depo- 
sited, with their con- 
tents, on the table close 
to my brandy-and-wa- 
ter,) a gentleman who 
sings a very good song 
out of the Bohemian 
Girl—that is, the words 
of it are out of the Bo- 
hemian Girl: as for 
the air, not being quite 
familiar with the ori- 
ginal, he sings it to the 
tune of the Chough and 
Crow, and a great treat 
it is, I can tell you, to 
hear him, ‘ 

“But the Muses are never unrepresented in the commercial room. 
Parnassus always demands its traveller. Mr. Sian is a man whose con- 
versance with Don Juan and the poetry of Bell's Life exhibits an imagi- 
nation drenched in Helicon, “ome of his own sonnets, too, clearly 
demonstrate that, though a man may be a woollen-draper, he may yet roll 
his eye in a superfine frenzy out of business hours. 

“Then we have our sporting character; in a cutaway coat, spotted 
cravat, cords and tops—real sporting, I assure you: and a gentleman 
who ‘does just what he likes with his firm, and might have been a 
partner years ago, only he couldn’t bear the notion of mixing up his name 
with Twister AnD Briccs—but nevertheless doesn’t know that he shan’t 
go in some day under a Co.’: and another who has a brother on the 
stage, and who gives undoubted imitations of small actors at the minimum 
theatres of London —imitations the fidelity of which nobody can criticise, 
as the originals are not so well known as their talents deserve to make 
them. But I forbear to raise your admiration higher. It is enough if 
you know, as we know, that the most remarkable men of our country are 
to be found in our country’s commercial rooms. We seek not the accla- 
mations of the popular voice. To you only do we offer to unmuzzle our 
wisdom, and in the peaceful retirement of our slippers and our cheroots, 
we shall content ourselves with the reflection that, while all the world &c. 
&e. &e., you—you will &. &c. &c. us! With this sentiment I conclude, 
remaining, 





“« My dear Punch, 
“ Yours till the last Number, 
“ Fevix Nosy.” 


“P.S. I mist give you one caution on entering our company. Offer 
us no presents,or you make enemies of us at once? A bagman never 
accepts anythipg—he only borrows it till “next jomrney.” By-the-by, 
you don’t happen to play on the cornopean, do you! I used, but I parted 
with mine to—a relative. Bring your instrument with you, and I'll just 
give you a few of my airs.” 





A MOTTO FOR MR. GEORGE ROBINS. 


“ Grandis in eetherio ...... auctio fiat Olympo coganturque Dei 
vendere quidquid habent.’’—Martial, b. ix., Epigram 4.—(Literally 
translated :) May there be a grand, auction on Mount Olympus, and 
may the Gods be obliged to part with the last article of furniture. 





THE HEIGHT OF MORAL COURAGE. 


‘ Bowne from the top of a Kensington ’bus to a lady with whom you 
have danced at Atmack’s the night before. 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 





MR. AND MRS. CAUDLE AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


LECTURE XXIII. 


MRS, CAUDLE “ WISHES TO KNOW IF THEY’RE GOING TO THE SEA. 
SIDE, OR NOT, THIS SUMMER—THAT’S ALL.” 


“Hor? Yesitishot. I’m sure one might as well be in an oven 
as in town this weather. You seem to forget it’s July, Mr. 
Cauv.E. I’ve been waiting quietly—have never spoken ; yet not a 
word have you said of the sea-side yet. Not that I care for it 
myself—oh, no ; my health isn’t of the slightest consequence. And, 
indeed, I was going to say—but I won’t—that the sooner, perhaps, 
I’m out of this world, the better. Oh, yes: I dare say you think so 
—of course you do, else you wouldn’t lie there saying nothing. 
You’re enough to aggravate a saint, CaupLE; but you shan’t vex 
me. No; I’ve made up my mind, and never intend to let you vex 
me again. Why should I worry myself? 

“ But all I want to ask you is this: do you intend to go to the sea- 
side this summer? Yes? you'll go to Gravesend? Then you'll go 
alone, that’s all I know. Gravesend!. You might as well empty a 
salt-cellar in the New River, and call that the sea-side. What? It’s 
handy for business? There you are again! I can never speak of 
taking a little enjoyment, but you fling business in my teeth. I’m 
sure you never let business stand in the way of your own pleasure, 
Mr. CaupLE—not you. It would be all the better for your family 
if you did. 

“You know that Matitpa wants sea-bathing; you know it, or 
ought to know it, by the looks of the child ; and yet—I know you, 
CaupLE—you’d have let the summer pass over, and never said a 
word about the matter. What do yousay? Margate’s so expensive? 
Not at all. I’m sure it will be cheaper for us in the end ; for if we 
don’t go, we shall all be ill—every one of us—in the winter. Not 
that my health is of any consequence : I know that well enough. It 
never was yet. You know Margate’s the only place I can eat a 
breakfast at, and yet you talk of Gravesend! But what’s my eating 
to you? You wouldn’t care if I never eat atall. You never watch 
my appetite like any other husband, otherwise you’d have seen what 
it’s come to. 

“What do you say? How much will it cost? There you are, Mr. 
CavuDLE, with your meanness again. When you want to go yourself 
to Blackwall or to Greenwich, you never ask, how much will it cost ? 
What? You never go to Blackwall? Ha! I don’t know that; and if 
you don’t, that’s nothing at all todo with it. Yes, you can give a 
guinea a plate for whitebait for yourself. No, sir; I’m not a foolish 
woman ; and I know very well what I’m talking about—nobody 
better. A guinea for whitebait for yourself, when you grudge a pint 
of shrimps for your poor family. Eh? You don’t grudge ’em anything ? 
Yes, it’s very well for you to lie there and say so. What will it cost ? 
It’s no matter what it will cost, for we won’t go at all now. No; 
we'll stay at home. We shall all be ill in the winter—every one of 
us, all but you ; and nothing ever makes you ill. I’ve no doubt we 





shall all be laid up, and there ‘ll be a doctor’s bill as long as a rail- 
road ; but never mind that. It’s better—much better—to pay for 
nasty physic than for fresh air and wholesome salt water. Don’t call 
me ‘ woman,’ and ask ‘ what it will cost.’ I tell you,if you were to 
lay the money down before me on that quilt, I wouldn’t go now— 
certainly not. It’s better we should all be sick ; yes, then youll be 
pleased. ae 

“That’s right, Mr. Caupzx ; go tosleep. It% like your unfeel- 
ing self! I’m talking of our all being laid up; and yon, like any 
stone, turn round and begin to go to sleep. “Well, E think that’s a 
pretty insult ! How can you sleep with such a splinter in your flesh? 1 
suppose you mean to call me the splinter ?—and after the wife I’ve 
been to you! But no, Mr. Cavpie, you may call me what you 
please ; youll not make me cry now. No, no; I don’t throw away 
my tears upon any such person now. What? Don’t? Ha! that’s 
your ingratitude! But none of you men deserve that any woman 
should love you. My poor heart ! 

“Everybody else can go out of town except us. Ha! if I’d only 
married Srmmons—What? Why didn’t I? Yes, that’s all the 
thanks I get. Who’s Simmons? Oh, you know very well who 
Simmons is. He’d have treated me a little better, I think. He was 
agentleman. You can’t tell? May be not; but I can. With such 
weather as this, to stay melting in London! and when the painters 
are coming in! You won’t have the painters in? But you must; and if 
they onc e come in, I’m determined that none of us shall stir then. 
Painting in July, with a family in the house! ‘We shall all be 
poisoned of course ; but what do you care for that ? 

“ Why can’t I tell you what it will cost? How can I or any woman 
tell exactly what it will cost? Of course lodgings—and at Margate, 
too—are a little dearer than living in your own house. Pooh! You 
know that? Well, if you did, Mz. Caupie, I suppose there’s no 
treason in naming it. Still, if you take ’°em for two months, they’re 
cheaper than for one, No, Mr. Caupte, I shall not be quite tired of 
it in one month. No: and it isn’t true that I no sooner get out than 
I want to get home again. To be sure, I was tired of Margate three 
years ago, when you used to leave me to walk about the beach by 
myself, to be stared at through all sorts of telescopes. But you don’t 
do that again, Mr. Caupte, I can tell you. 

* What will I do at Margate? Why isn’t there bathing, and picking 
up shells ; and arn’t there the packets, with the donkeys; and the 
last new novel—whatever it is, to read—for the only place where I 
really relish a book is at the sea-side. No, it isn’t that I like salt 
with my reading, Mr. CauprEe! I suppose you call that a joke? 
You might keep your jokes for the day-time, I think. But as I was 
saying—only you always will interrupt me—the ocean always seems 
to me to open the mind. I see nothing to laugh at ; but you always 
laugh when I say anything. Sometimes at the sea-side—specially 
when the tide’s down—I feel so happy ; quite as if I could cry. 

“ When shall I get the things ready? For next Sunday? What 
will it cost? Oh, there—don’t talk of it. No: wewon’t go. I shall 
send for the painters, to-morrow. What?! I can go and take the 
children, and youll stay? No, sir: you go with me, or I don’t stir. 
I’m not going to be turned loose lixe a hen with her chickens, and 
nobody to protect me. So we'll goon Monday? Eh? 

“ What will it cost? “Whataman you are! Why, Caup ie, I’ve 
been reckoning that, with buff slippers and all, we can’t well do it 
under seventy pounds. No; I won’t take away the slippers, and say 
fifty : it’s seventy pounds, and no less. Of course, what’s over will 
be somuch saved. CaupLE, what aman youare! Well, shall we 
go on Monday? What do you say—You ll see? There’s a dear, 
Then, Monday.” , 


“ Anything for a chance of peace,” writesCaupLE. “I consented 
to the trip, for I thought I might sleep better in a change of bed.” 








LAW AND THEATRICALS. 


A Few days ago a case was brought before the Court of Exchequer, the 
merits of which turned on the question whether the part of Ferdinand in 
the Tempest is or is not light comedy. Ariel’s description of Ferdi- 
nand was placed on the record to prove that he is light comedy, and the 
other side had been served with notice to produce Prospero’s last speech, 
which was admitted under a judge’s order. There was also in Court an 
office-copy of Miranda’s reply to Ferdinand’s declaration, with a counter- 
part of the assignment executed by The Duke, and an affidavit of service 
on the part of Ariel. Unfortunately the Chief Baron put an end to the 
case by suggesting that it should be referred, and the fun of the thing will 
consequently be confined to the chambers of the learned gentleman who 
is appointed arbitrator. 
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THE ABDICATION OF DON CARLOS. 


—.~ © have taken our time about 
““publishing the only authentic 

account of that august event, 
_which is contained in the fol- 


Cc y, lowing letter :— 


= / 
\ Sy \ 





SIR LANCELOT GREAVES, KNT., 

TO LORD JOHN MANNERS. 

“ Bourges, May 22. 

My Lorp,—I have witnessed 
: to-day an awful, a noble cere- 
~ mony. The newspapers have 

already acquainted you with our 
beloved Don Cartos’s affecting 
manifesto apropos of his resigna- 
tion of the Crown of Spain. He 
takes the title of Count Moxtna ; 
and his son, that of Count Monte 
Mo.tin—Count Mount WINDMILL 
—one of the titles of the ingenious 
hidalgo of La Mancha, after his 
heroic attack on the well-known 
fortresses of that name. 

“The act of abdication has 
just been solemnly performed at 
: wether The great officers of the 
Crown, and some of the faithful allies of the unfortunate monarch, were 
present. Not one of his former friends in France would come to attend 
the sad ceremony. One and all turned on him the cold shoulder. Perish 
the dastards! But from England, some of the true and chivalrous sup- 
porters of the exiled Cuartes hastened to wait upon him. Among these 
were Lorp Ranetacu, Peter Bortuwick, Esq., M.P., —— Jenxins, 
Esq., M.P. (Morning Post). Having ratted from Carlism since the 
change of proprietorship, the Morning Herald was not present. 

“The party assembled was a select rather than a numerous one. Mis- 
fortune generally has such company. The King's Confessor, who is also 
Grand Inquisitor, Home Secretary, and charged with the War Depart- 
ment, Don Basit1o Somsrero, Archbishop of Crocodilopolis (in partibus) ; 
the Finance Minister, Don Lazaritto pe Tormes (who likewise waits 
at a and a few more of the great officers of state ; were assembled in 
the ‘ Saloon of Ambassadors’ in the two-pair back. The Throne-room 
was gorgeously decorated with the curtains of a French bedstead that 
usually stands there, but which was replaced for the occasion by a large 
velveteen settee. 

“ Before the settee was a teapoy, upon which the Royat Instan1a were 
deposited, laid on a noble cushion worked in worsted by the Royal Con- 
sort of the King. Chairs, stools, &c., were placed for the rest of the 
august party. As the Crown Jewels were not forthcoming, a handsome 
crown and sceptre were borrowed from the theatre at Bourges, by the 
kind permission of the director. 

“ He attended as ‘ guardian of the crown jewels,’ wearing the costume 
of the Cid; and I am ashamed to say that a pawnbroker of the town, 
with whom the impoverished monarch has had some dealings, said he 
would not let the stars, cordons, laced uniforms, &c., entrusted to him, 
out of his sight ; on hearing which. the good-natured Prince oF THE 
Asturias said—* Let him attend as Uncle of the Royal Family.’ 

* At one o’clock, punctually, the Royal Donkey Chaise, drivea by the 
Master of the Horse, was heard in the court-yard. The King ascended 
with the Prince or Asturias on his arm. The Uncle of the Royal Family 
invested the royal pair with their stars, epaulets, and cordons, and stood 
by their sides (never leaving them), as the great doors of the Throne- 
room were flung open by Don Lazaritio pe Tormes. The ambassadors 
were then admitted, to kiss the hand of the august Exile. 

“When Bzav BrumMect was dying in dotage and poverty, his bio- 
grapher tells us, the poor old man would often be visited by comfortable 
illusions, and, sitting in his ragged dressing-gown, in his garret, fancied 
he was entertaining there the Prince or Waves and the Ducuess or 
Devonsuire, dnd Cr.artey Fox and Samvet Rocers, Esq.,and the young 
bloods, bucks, and beauties of that brilliant day. 

“A similar beneficent delusion has taken hold of Don Cantos. He 
fancies that all the ancient possessions of the Spanish Crown still belong 
to it. And on this solemn occasion, and before he retired into private 
life, he made a distribution of what poor dear Simpson (almost the last 
remnant of chivalry in England) used to call the royal property. 

“The court ceremonial being arranged, the Princes seated, the 
ambassadors, officers, &c., standing round, Cuarues V. rose, and in a 
voice trembling with emotion, said :— 

“* Before resigning my kingdom to my beloved son, I think fit to 
signify to him my royal dispositions. 

“Ist. I had appointed as Generalissimo of my forces, N. SeNorA DEL 
Carmen, to whom | paid much honour, embroidering a petticoat for her 
by my Queen’s royal hands, and giving her her pay regularly as General- 





in-Chief of my armies. As she did me no good service, (otherwise, how 
should I have been an exile here at Bourges t)—I, the King, dismiss 
Fietp-Marsuat Nuestra Senora Det Carmen from the command of my 
troops, and place in her stead, N. Senora DEL Pixar, to whom I transfer 
the rights, pay, rank, and embroidered petticoat, of her predecessor. 
Our War Minister, the AncuBisHop oF CrocoDILopoLis, will make out the 
brevet at once.’ 

“ The Prince and Don Basitto bowed at this, and all the company 
cried ‘ Long live the King!’ 

“ ¢]T have other appointments to make,’ continued the Monarch, ‘and 
rewards to confer upon those who have been faithful to me in exile.’ 
(Cheers). ‘ Noble Cavaliers, your number, alas! is but few; but the 
fewer the better, where rewards are to be had.’ 

“¢As I have no present means of paying the wages of my faithful 
secretary and barber, Don Joacuim Strappano, I give him an order upon 
the Intendant of my silver mines of Mexico for twenty-five thousand 
donkey-loads of ingots, and make him Duke or Latnerero.’ 

“Poor Don JoacuiM pulled rather a long face when he heard of the 
twenty-five thousand donkeys, and said, ‘ If 1 go to Mexico, there will 
be twenty-five thousand and one.’ 

“ « My excellent Mariquita, waiting-woman of my august Queen, and 
chief intendant of my kitchen, whose fidelity to my royal race, but espe- 
cially whose skill in cooking my favourite dish of Garbanzos in oil has 
touched my august heart, I propose to reward suitably. When my fleets 
arrive from the Indies, I shall present her with a diamond stomacher as 
big as any omelette she ever fried for me, and a kitchen-service of rubies 
and gold. I hereby give her an estate in Peru, whereof the title-deeds 
shall be made out in her name, so soon as the revolted province has 
returned to its allegiance. Meanwhile, I create her Ducuess or OLLa- 
Popripa.’ 

“The Duchess declined, however, to take the title, because the Royal 
Chancellor wanted fifteenpence as a fee for entering it in the Golden Book 
of the Grandees of Spain. 

© Come forth, Don Geronimo Wipp1comso, faithful master of my horse ! 
Since the reverse of my fortunes, I have had indeed only a donkey ; but 
thou hast well and truly curried him. I appoint thee Viceroy of my 
kingdom of Naples, Knight of my order of the Golden Fleece, and invest 
thee with the collar of the same.’ 

* As there was no collar at hand, Don Geronimo was invested with the 
collar of poor Dapple the donkey, which dragged the chaise of the King 
and Queen ; and he disappeared, grinning most lugubriously through that 
ornament. 

“ The King then asked the knife and boot-boy, who performs the minor 
offices about the palace of the Royal Exiles, whether he would prefer 
having his wages paid in full ; or, when the King came to his own again, 
would like to become Governor of Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia ? 
‘ Try me !’ said the boy, delighted, and holding out his hand, whereupon 
he was immediately advanced to the governments in question. .. This 
seemed a good deal to disappoint the knife-boy. 

“ It now came to the turn of the King’s Englishadherents. Turning to 
Lorp Ranetacu, the King said, ‘ My lord, in the action off Bilboa you 
admirably distinguished yourself against the English navy.’ His lordship 
was proud to own he did. ‘ I appoint you, then, Admiral of the Spanisa 
ARMADA.’ 

“ Cantos Quinto next called upon 
Don Tommaso Jenkins, the advocate 
of legitimacy in all countries. JEN- 
kIns stepped forward, in his Spanish 
costume, and was squeezed in the old 
Monarch’s armsso heartily, that tears 
came into the loyal servant's eyes. 
* How, Don Tommaso. shall [ reward 
you and the Press of England? As 
for your noble comrade the Morning 
Herald Ss 

“*The Erald? My Grandmother!’ 
interposed Don Tommaso, scornfully. 

“¢T shall make him Chief Herald 
of my son’s court, and hereby create 
him Lorp Nieutcar, King-at-Arms. 
But what shall I do for you, my 
cousin, as I have given away all the 
dignities of my crown, and all my 
foreign governments ! No,stay ; there 
is Brussels. Jenkins, you shall be 
the modern Duke or ALva, and my 
Governor of the Low Countries.’ 

“¢The Low Countries!’ shrieked 
JENKINS ; does your Majesty think 
I’d go to hany place as was low ??” 
and, tearing the cockad- out of his 
hat, he left the room. 

“¢ Try and console our fiery ally, my good cousin,” Don Pepro Borta- | 
wick ! it is now your turn, mv friend. Titles I know you heed not— | 
prouder to be a member of the British Cortes than a Spanish Grandee of 
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the first class. But if you heed not rank, perhaps you may want money ; 
your eyes say yes! Ho my treasurer! Pay to Don Pxpro on the instant 
five hundred millions of reals.’ 

“ That sum was immediately handed over to Don Penro in Carlist six 

cent. bonds, signed by the Baron pz Haber, which a butterwoman at 
urges agreed to take at the usual premium. 

‘¢ The august ceremony was now concluded. Don Cartos descending 
from the throne, the Count or Motina led the Prince or AsTURIAS up 
to it, and, saluting CuaRLes THE S1xTH, exclaimed, ‘Long live the King!’ 

“Such of the courtiers as had hats waved them tumultuously, and 
uttered the same loyal shout. And ‘ Long live Charles the Sixth’ every 
true heart will say that loves the antique glories and the future pros- 
perity of Spain. 

“I have no more, my dear Lord, to add. The Ducnrss or OLLa- 
Popripa provided a collation, which smacked so strongly of the national 
garlic, that you need not wonder if my feelings overpower me. 

“ Farewell, with every sentiment of respect 1 am your Lordship’s 
faithful 

“ Lancerot GREavEs.” 








THE POET BUNN’S ADDRESS 
ON THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Some surprise and disappointment have been manifested in vari- 
ous quarters that the address delivered by the poet Bunn, on the 
very auspicious event of the closing of Drury Lane Theatre, was not 
couched in verse, as might have been expected from the peculiar 
talents of the manager. 

The fact seems to be that the poct had prepared an appropriate 
speech in numbers ; but in the agitation of the moment, and fortu- 
nately for the audience, he forgot what he was going to say. We 
have been fortunate enough to get a copy, which we embalm for 
the benefit of posterity :— 


POETICAL ADDRESS, 
Which ought to have been spoken on the closing of Drury Lane, by the 
Poet Bunn (for the first time), in character. 


If other lips could venture to impart 
The gratitude that fills another heart ; 
If, ’mid the solitude of marble halls, 
I hear a British public’s tuneful calls, 
At such a moment, wheresoe’er I be, 
I only ask, you will remember me. 
(Expected applause.) 
When fair Terrsicnorg, with lute or lyre, 
Gives unto each, what all perchance require ; 
When old Arotto, bursting from his cloud, 
Makes ophicleides and serpents shriek aloud ; 
When time, amid its ever-changing haze, 
Brings up once more the light of other days ; 
When slumber’s pinions linger round my head, 
In the deep anguish of a four-post bed ; 
When music’s strains are heard within this pile— 
Oh, smile on me as you were wont to smile ! 
(Anticipated enthusiastic cheers.) 
'Tis true old SHaKsPERE, with immortal name, 
No longer habitates the niche of fame ; 
But, if the changing of the public taste 
Has all SHAKSPERIAN memories effaced, 
What could I do? how execute my task, 
Kind friends, at such a moment, I would ask ? 
You do not to the question put reply, 
Then waft forgiveness in a heart-drawn sigh ; 
Like hidden memories which flash around, 
Leaving a symbol, but without a sound. 
(Expected shrieks of “ Beautiful !” “ Go it, Duyn!” Se. 
I pause a little moment, to review 
The course which I have run, urg’d on by you. 
Upon this stage what sacred memories throng ! 
Processions nearly half an acre long : 
The horse’s neigh, the lion’s splendid roar— 
All this I’ve done—say, could I have done more ? 
No carpet green this glorious stage displays, 
Give me the laurel, let them take the baize. 
Ha, ha! I see the joke electric run 
From mind to mind. You understand my pun ! 
Thanks for that smile. And now, kind friends, adieu 
I go to France, but leave my heart with you ; 
That heart, by anxious sorrow often vex’d ; 
Be tender with it—till September next. 
(A probable whirlwind of rapture, ending in a hurricane of 
enthusiasm, and a whole conservatory of bouquets.) 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 





“Ou! Here’s a co! Browep ir I am’t tost my Diamonp Rino!” 





WANTED A GOVERNESS, ON HANDSOME TERMS, 
BY A PRETTY FELLOW. 


We lately met with the subjoined advertisement in a morning news- 
paper :— 
OVERNESS.—A comfortable home, but without salary, is offered to 
any lady wishing fora situation as GOVERNESS in a gentl *s family, resid 


in the country, to instruct two little girls in music, drawing and English; a thorough 
knowledge of the French language is required. Direct to A. B.—Times, 27 June. 





An advertisement long enough fully to suit A. B.’s purpose would, we 
know, have cost that economical “gentleman” too much. We perceive, 
clearly, that A. B. is one of those nice persons who love to divest the flint 
of its integuments ; and out of very pity for the poor creature, we will 
ask, free of expense, the following questions of any lady desirous of his 
‘‘ comfortable home.” 

How few slices of bread, with how little butter upon each, will she be 
content with for breakfast? Can she drink her tea without sugar ; or if 
not, what would be her smallest number of knobs? Will she engage not 
to want ham should there be any on the table at that meal? Will she, 
though ever so hungry, always abstain from lunch? Will she promise 
never to take fish or soup at dinner, to ask only once for meat, decline 
taking wine when invited to do so before company, and altogether eschew 
malt liquor? Can she agree to dispense with supper before going to bed, 
notwithstanding she may feel faint for the want of it? Can she sleep in 
a garret upon a straw mattress, without curtains ; and how few blankets 
will she need to cover her? Will she find herself in all requisites for her 
toilet, including soap, unless she is prepared to put up with common 
yellow ? 

. And now, having asked these questions for A. B., we will ask a few 
more of him. Pray, does he give his cook and housemaid any wages ? 
If so, does he consider their menial services more valuable than the instruc- 
tion of his children? What, according to his ideas, is the equivalent, by 
weight, in victuals, to ‘‘ music, drawing, and English,” with “a thorough 
knowledge of the French language?” Does he regard a governess as a 
horse, that he would work her like one, and on terms corresponding to 
keep and stabling? And lastly, on what principle or pretence does he 
presume to call his family “a gentleman’s?’’ Answer that, A. B.! 
Answer that ! 








To Authors about to Publish. 


Mr. N. P. Wits, the American author, has arrived in this country. 
We mention this fact for the benefit of those would-be literary gentlemen 
who are anxious to appear in print, as an invitation to Mr. Wit.is for 
dinner will be certain to secure them the advantages of publication, 
without any risk or expense. Literary gentlemen are cautioned, however, 
against speaking too freely in their conversation after dinner, as mis- 
takes have been known to occur in the best ted memories—even 
in Mr. N. P. Wittis’s. For testimonials, apply to the Editor of the 
Quarterly, or any one mentioned in Mr. W11u1s’s American works, when 
he was last in England, 
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RAILWAY PASTORALS. 





Tue iron hand of Railway enterprise is fast tearing up by the roots all the pastoral and poetical association s 
of our youth, and cottages near woods, as well as mossy cells or leafy nooks, are being superseded by 
Railway termini. Where the cow once lowed, the engine now screams, and the pipe of the gentle Corypon 
is completely put out by the funnel of the locomotive. Puxttuis is sent flying by the power of steam, and the 
hermit of the dale is compelled to break his staff or cut his stick, to make way for the immense staff of officials 
required on the Railways. 

What is to become of those long accustomed to a pastoral state of existence, we are quite incapable of 
conjecturing. They cannot remove themselves by certiorari to the woodlands wild or the vale sequestered 
from the hum of men ; for it would indeed be a hum of the most grievous kind to encourage them in the hope 
that anything in the shape of sylvan seclusion is now open to them, As we perceive that the Isle of Dogs 
is to be sold right out, we recommend its being taken as a colony for the pastorally-disposed population, 
where the shepherd might still play variations on the flageolet to a flock of sheep, undisturbed by the row 
incidental to every Railway. Putts might also “ go a-milking,” with a cage containing a couple of turtle- 
doves in her hand, which, according to the poets, a to have been the old pastoral practice. As to the 
gentle hermit of the dale, we see nothing left for him but Herne Bay, or the toll-house on Waterloo Bridge, 
where, —_ the opening of Hungerford, an anchorite with fifteen shillings a week might make himself very 
comfortable. 








BRITISH HONOUR. 


A gentitemaN who frequents the 
House of Commons, dropped the fol- 
lowing fragment of a letter in West- 
minster yesterday. 

He can have it by calling at our 
office, and producing, or accounting 
for the corresponding fragment. 

(Private and_confidential.) 

“Dear Bos,—I have read through 
the Cuba and Porto Rico Sugar 
papers. The Spaniard Sotomayor 
says England is pledged by treaties to 
consider Spain as the most favoured 
nation. If the most favoured nation, 
why are her sugars taxed at a higher 
rate than those of the United States 
and Venezuela ? 

% Sotomayor asks for fair play for 
his country. friend ABERDEEN 
replies—‘ Yes, England is pledged by 
treaties ; but the obligation imposed 
upon usis, totreatasthe most favoured 
nation THE suBJECcTs of Spain, but not 
to treat THE PRODUCE of Spain as 
Great Britain is now to treat the pro- 
duce of the most favoured nation.’ 

“ When Lorp Srantey, at the Co- 
lonial Office, can thimblerig the New 
Zealand Company — when Lorp 
ABERDEEN, a8 a British Minister and 
gentleman, can sign his name to an 
argument like this— Lord! why 
is the Cabinet scrupulous ? and how 
come you to strain at Fitzroy Ketty? 

‘‘ As for the South Eastern Rail- 
way business, upon my honour——” 

* * * * 


Here the letter is abruptly torn 
away; and we cannot tell what the 
exalted writer’s opinions upon the 
South Eastern Railway were. 








APROPOS OF A MISSING PICTURE. 
A rew weeks since we visited the National Gallery. We had just sus- 


imagine.” 


|his Lordship. “How we should manage without their advice, I cannot 
“ How you manage with it, is perfectly apparent,” we rejoined, rather 


tained an hour’s infliction of the Academy Exhibition, and rushed, as is | angrily (for our blood was up), and taking our hat, left the room, reflect- 


our wont after the dose, among the old pictures, to repose our eye, and 
take the taste of the Academy out of our mouth. We saw and criticised 
a Holbein—a new acquisition. ‘‘ There are better pictures of the master,” 
we soliloquised ; “ but, nevertheless, this is in place here, and we bid it 


ing what a blessing it is to have trustees of the National Gallery who have 
such a proper distrust of their own judgments, and such a readiness to 
repair an error, even ata cost of 200.—éo the nation, 





art. To our surprise, the Holbein had disappeared. 
We questioned the gentlemen who dose about the 
door-ways, and received the usual official answer— 
** Don’t know anything about it.’’ So, in despair, we 
called upon Lornp —————, one of the trustees. 
“ Where is the Holbein?” was our question. His 
Lordship blushed slightly, twiddled his eye-glass, 
shifted uneasily in his chair, and replied evasively— 
“ The Holbein?” 

“ Yes, that was added to the Gallery last week.” 

“ We gave 600/. for it,” said his Lordship, witha sort of sigh. 

“ But where is it ?” 

“ Why you see, my dear Punch, we have since discovered—” 

We smiled at the idea of the trustees discovering anything. 


A week after we took Judy and our child to visit 
the old pictures. We are forming the boy’s taste in 
Bis oy 
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THE MOSAIC CROMWELL. 


ConsIDERABLE sensation has been created throughout the country 
by the expected dissolution of the Parliament through the seizure of 
its goods ‘and chattels. The celebrated passage in history which 
| describes the entrance of CromweE t and his soldiers into the House 
|of Commons, when the Protector, pointing to the Speaker’s mace, 

bid them “ take away that bauble !” is likely to find a parallel in the 
| proceedings in Howarp v. GosseTt—though the actors in the scene 
| will be much more ignoble than those who took part in the affair 
‘that happened at the time of the Commonwealth. It is anticipated 
| that the part of Cromwext and the soldiers will be personated by 


“ That is,” said his Lordship, correcting himself, “Mr. ——, the eminent | Officers of the Sheriff; and the words, “Take away that bauble!” 


dealer, assures us it is no Holbein at all—very difficult to distin 
copy from an original at times—immense caution required—”’ 
“ Before buying,” we suggested. “ But where is it ?” 


| 


guish a | will be used in the sense of “Seize that mace in execution!” If 
7 House of Commons should have all its sticks seized, what on 
earth will become of Sir VaLENTINE Biake and a few others ? 





“ Why we hope toinduce Mr. ——, from whom we bought it, to take it | 
back again. We have offered to give him 200/. to take it off our hands,” 
said his Lordship, now really blushing. ‘But he is very obstinate—quite 


unpatriotic, in fact.” 
** Of course the 2002. is to come from the trustees’ poekets !” 
His Lordship opened his eyes ve wide. 
“ I don’t understand you,” he replied. 
“ Nor pictures either,’ we added, jocularly. 
* A great comfort that we have these eminent dealers to apply to,’’ said | wanted “to drop a few lines,” 


_—— 


IRISH CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. Suita O’Brien will not attend the Committee of any English 
Railway. To state this, he has written a very long letter. 
certainly the most Hibernian method of informing the British public he 


This was 
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DISTRESS IN ST. STEPHEN’S.—Howarp v. Gossett. 


Suerirr’s Orricer. “TAKE AWAY THAT BAUBLE!” 
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PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANTS. 


THE CLERK. 


. .. HE word Clerk, which was formerly synony- 

--, e, | mous with clergyman, included all who had 
; \, taken orders, and the clerk to this day takes 
the orders of the customer, or follows the 
orders of his principal. Clerks are those 
engaged in the departments of trade or busi- 
ness that require the pen, and any clerk 
ought therefore to be pen-ny wise, though he 
should by no means be pound foolish. 

There are almost as many varieties of 
clerks, as there are different sorts of cloth, 
from the extra superfine government official 
down to the coarse copying article in an 
attorney’s office. 

The education of a clerk is of course a 
matter of importance, and the following in- 
structions to a parent, intending his child for 
the desk, should be implicitly followed. First 
take your son, and soak him well in spelling 
and writing. Grind in a few ounces of gram- 
mar, stuff with arithmetic, and season with 
geography. Lard with a little Latin, and 
baste with birch whenever you find it 

requisite. Serve up on a high stool, at the first convenient opportunity. 
As our guide is not intended for the parents of clerks, but for clerks 
themselves, we proceed to give the latter a few general directions for 
their moral and intellectual guidance. 

Recreation will probably be the first consideration with the clerk him- 
self, and we therefore proceed to give this branch of the subject our very 
earliest attention. The term “recreation” does not necessarily apply to the 
time after office-hours, for in the absence of the principals the course of 
the day will furnish many opportunities for relaxation from the toils of 
business. The newspaper, for instance, expands the mind, and is easily 
put down when you hear any one coming ; while in some offices, not liable 
to very sudden intrusion, a game at cribbage-—which is a great quickener 
of the faculties—may be ventured on. Where the clerks are all on 
friendly terms, and icularly in a government office, leap-frog is an 
agreeable exercise ; for it not only fills up the time, but obviates the chief 
objection to the employment of a clerk, on the ground of its being seden- 
tary. After office-hours you will of course be your own master, and the 
ae of your mind will be your chief object. 

he great struggle for the emancipation of the commercial intellect is 
one in which you are interested, and perhaps no revolution was ever so 
important as the great counter-revolution which the metropolitan shopmen 
are now e din. You will of course range yourself under the banner 
of “early closing,” and will rally round the said measure in defence of 
your evenings to yourselves, your domestic hearths, your half-prices at 
the theatres, your mental improvement, your billiards, your books, 
your Mechanics’ Institutions, your free-and-easies, your cigars, your 
philosophy, and your brandy-and-water. You will fraternise with those 
gallant linendrapers who have sworn to bring freedom home to their 
country’s counters, and who would rather perish at the scissars’ point than 
lose one quarter of a nail of the great principle they are contending for. 

Amid the recreations you may select for the evening, you will be told 
to avoid excitement, and certainly an excited clerk must be an object of 
some curiosity, if not of downright ridicule. Beware of literary ambition, 
and do not covet the mad enjoyment of contributing an occasional pun or 
gush of poetical passion to the pages of a periodical. Many a clerk has 
found a premature garret, and sunk into an early workhouse through 
having given way to the promptings of poesy. We knew a case of a poor 
boy who soared on the wings of a conundrum into the Temple of Fame, 
and out of the Inner Temple, where he held the situation of clerk toa 
very promising junior barrister. Avoid the printer as you would the 
devil ; and eschew the Pierian Spring as you would the plug, when the 
water is rushing fiercely out of it. 

Having given a few directions for the guidance of all clerks in general, 
let us look at some of the particular kinds, and set down a few rules 
applicable to each of the various classes. 

The first clerk of all is the Government Clerk, whose situation is the 
most difficult of all ; for the filling up of the office-hours from ten till 
four will require a great amount of ingenuity. The newspaper will 
furnish conversation, and, in the early part of the month, the magazines 
will afford light reading that will be a relief to the dreadful monotony of 
doing nothing. It need hardly be suggested, that if a stranger should 
enter, he must be received with a stare and a yawn, while some of the 
old authorities recommend the whistling of a popular air from the last 
new opera. 

The Bank Clerk differs from the Government Clerk apparently, rather 
than essentially. 











be sure not to raise your eyes from a desk at which you are engaged, 
in drawing some figures on a pad, probably for your own amusement ; 
and if you are Jaughing or joking with a fellow-clerk, do not cut short a 
good story to attend to an impatient fellow who comes to pay in or draw 
out money. 

Railway Clerks are next in importance, and they should endeavour to 
show their dignity by declining to speak to any one who ad them. 
If information is wanted, there are the printed bills to afford it ; for the 
duty of the Railway Clerk is confined to taking the fares, and giving the 
tickets. If you are in this situation, you should not make yourself too 
cheap, and you should therefore only be visible a few minutes before the 
starting of the train, when, as a crowd will have been waiting impa- 
tiently for you for some time, you will be sure at least of a welcome. 
Always give the tickets very slowly ; for as patience is a virtue, you 
should take every opportunity of teaching others to practise it. 

We now come to Law Clerks, who are divided into Articled Clerks, 
Attorneys’ Clerks, and the Clerks of Barristers. 

Articled Clerks, who have paid a good premium, may imitate those in 
the government offices to a certain extent; but they must be guided by 
discretion, for people will not always put up with airs from any one in an 
attorney’s office. 

The Copying Clerk can only enhance his dignity by using the word WE 
when speaking of the firm, and talking of his principal to other clerks as 
So and So, without the complimentary prefix of Mister to his surname. 
The poor fellow may also flirt with the house-servant, in the hope of 
getting an occasional draught of small beer or a hunch of bread and 
cheese when he pops down into the kitchen. 

We have now nothing left but the Barrister’s Clerk, who derives his 
consequence or the reverse from the standing at the bar or the utter 
brieflessness of his employer. A Barrister’s Clerk should never expose 
the professional secrets of his master ; but if a client should come with 
even a simple motion of course, the clerk should search a large book 
containing an imaginary list to see whether We—for the Barrister’s 
Clerk usually says We—are retained for the other side. If you have 
nothing to do at chambers, you may endorse some dummies with tre- 
mendous ideal fees in very large figures, and write in a very legible hand 
“With you, Mr. Atrorney-GeneraL,”’ or “CONSULTATION AT THE 
Soxicitor-GeNneRAL’s CuaMBers aT Six,” and these should be left lying 
in such a position that every one who comes into the chambers cannot 
avoid seeing them. If your master’s practice is so notoriously nominal 
that this dodge ’’ could not by any possibility succeed, you, who are his 
clerk, will probably be 2 boy, and you will require juvenile recreation. 
For this purpose there is the whole of the Temple, where pitch-and-toss 
may be played at all reasonable hours with any other juvenile clerk who 
may be disposed for the pastime alluded to. 

One of the greatest accomplishments of a Barrister’s Clerk consists in 
knowing how to shirk attendance at chambers, and what notices placed 
on the door are the best adapted to lull suspicion. “ Return in an hour” is 
a standard rule in all cases of vagueness, for the chance of your coming 
back is so void for remoteness, that few would come to test the validity of 
the document at the time when you have made yourself returnable. 
“ Gone to Westminster ” looks extremely well upon the door, and may 
apply to your master as well as to yourself. So that when you know he is 
either fishing or shooting in the country, and is sure not to come back and 
find you out, you may put up the notice alluded to with credit to all 
parties. 





Says Arnsworta to CoLBury, 
“ A plan in my pate is, 

To give my romance, as 
A supplement, gratis.”” 


Says Cotsurn to AINSWORTH, 
“Twill do very nicely, 
For that will be charging 
Its value precisely.” 








LEGAL RETRIBUTION. 


ConsIDERABLE sensation has been excited among that happily limited 
portion of the bar which comprises attorney, counsel, clerk, and client, 
all in one, by the unceremonious disrobing of one of the crew, which the 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn have very properly resorted to. The learned 


individuals who hang about the outskirts of the Old Bailey, extending 


their bags for briefs, and holding out their wigs in the hope of getting 
fees thrown into them, have been subjected to a heavy blow and great 
discouragement. Self-instruction may be all very well in an educational 
sense, but when a counsel begins instructing himself, the transaction is 
sure to be dubious. We are delighted at the determination of the 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn to keep the forensic bombazin unsullied, and the 
white cravat of the Courts completely spotless, The wig of the advocate 
ought not to be even suspected, lest he bring down the legal horse-hair 


If an individual enters with a cheque to be changed, | in shame and sorrow to the grave. 
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In‘spite of the rumours that Vauxhall Gardens are going to be built | airs, the perplexed musician was obliged to remove his fingers from the 
upon: ; that a crescent is to take the place of the orchestra ; that a line of | stops of his flute to stop his hat, which would otherwise have executed a 
street tc be called Supper-Box Buildings is to run along one side; while capriccio movement. 

Rotunda Row is to occupy the other, on the ground where the Rotunda | Having listened to the Vocal Concert, which was of the usual musico- 
now rears its proud papier mdché ‘chandelier: in spite, too, of a report | sandwichian character, including a slice of comic, or ham, between two 
that the Hermit is to be knocked down by public auction ; that the lamps bits of sentiment, or bread and butter, we hurried away at the sound of 
are to be submitted to the hammer; and that the British Crown done in wire | the bell to see the Ballet. This was so beautiful, yet so unintelligible ; 
will become peat pe oe of any Pretender ; while the large illumination | there was such a quantity of white muslin and dark mystery, so ingeniously 
anchor is doomed to take its place in a collection of marine stores :—not- | blended together, that we took down the following to serve to future 
withstanding all this, we find that the royal property is once more in all | visitors of Vauxhall as the, 

its glory—with its five million additional lamps, its fireworks on an | 

increased scale of brilliancy, and its grand galas embracing everything Libretto of the Ballet. 

and everybody that was ever before seen, imagined, or heard of. 

By the way, it would make a very tidy sum in arithmetic to compute| The scene represents a vast African Desert, with a vase on one side, 
the number of lamps at present burning at Vauxhall Gardens, for as there | and a rout-seat, partially covered with red calico, on the other. Some 
have been five million additional occasionally clapped on, the lamps must | maidens, in muslin, are expressing their joy and innocence in a dance of 
have by this time reached an amount that would have kept that calcu-| six, when a young Emir or Pacha, of about fifteen years of age, ina 
lating old cock, Cocker, continually adding up to get a correct notion of. | Persian turban, a Richard the Third’s robe, and a Greek jacket over 
As five million additional lamps are to the year 1830, so is 1845 ; or, “to | that, throws himself on to the rout-chair, in a state of evident despon- 
put the syllogism thus,” as Sik Butwer Lyrron says,—if Vauxhall took | dency. His Grand Vizier, in a sort of German tunic, made of green 
five million additional lamps fifteen years ago, and it has been going on at  baize, trimmed with door leather, endeavours to console him by showing 
the same rate ever since, what on earth will it all come to! But Vaux- | him the six innocent maidens in white muslin, who come up to him one by 
hall is open, and Punch has paid a visit to the royal property. | one, with the right leg poised in the air, as much as to say by the expres- 

It is customary to observe that Vauxhall has all the peculiarities of sion of the foot—What do you think of me? He disdains the innocent 
Fairy Land. If the fairies listen to brass bands and comic songs—if the creatures with much rudeness, and once more throws himself on to the 
little elves eat lobster salad and drink arrack punch—if Puck and his  rout-seat, and buries his head in his hands—a species of funeral solemnit 
associates plunge into bottled porter with fowl and ham,—then, but only | which is perfectly natural. At length a fair creature enters in a Poli 
then, is Vauxhall invested with all the peculiarities of Fairy Land. | head-dress and British petticoats, a body of pink Persian, generally used 

On entering the gardens, there arose amid the sylvan branches of the | for lining, and a skirt of book muslin. She capers up to the young Emir 
ee trees an old familiar voice, shrieking out some comic distich | with much activity, and smiles benignantly on the audience, when the 
on the subject of America. The name in the bill was not the name of | Emir examines her features ; but drawing his hand down his face, and 
old, but the voice was the same. The comic singer at Vauxhall is the | mournfully shaking his head—a gesture expressive of his wanting some- 
comic singer at Vauxhall, and the buffo by any other name would be| thing a shade or two lovelier—he repairs once more to his rout-seat, 
equally welcome. The comic singer might actually be made up like aj while his Grand Vizier “draws a one side,” as the cabmen say, and the 
medical prescription. Take a white waistcoat, put a man into it, add a | young innocent in demi-Polish costume is joined by a real red satin Pole, 
blue coat, garnish with white stock, flavour with brandy-and-water, stir | with whom she commences dancing the Polka—the Emir looking on with 
with music, and dish up to some popular tune, when you will have an | a sort of melancholy patience which is truly praiseworthy. 
excellent Vauxhall comic singer. On nearing the orchestra, we found the! The Polka being concluded—in the course of which the Emir is several 
band still wearing those old traditional cocked-hats, which have travelled | times obliged to put his feet under his seat to prevent them from being 
from pole to pole for the last hundred years. Some of them were, of | trodden on, and the Vizier is frequently flung violently back by the boister- 
course, too large, and that of the double-bass advanced so far on to the | ous gyrations of the joyous couple—the Polka being at an end, the Emir 
bridge of his nose, as to have completely excluded from his eyes all sight | appears doomed to finish his life, or at least the ballet, in single cursed- 
of the bridge of his instrument. The flute, on the other hand, could | ness, when a faun-like thing in shamefully short petticoats comes frisking 
hardly keep his hat on, in consequence of its being too small for him ; and | along, and the Emir is evidently struck “all of a heap’’ by the brilliance 
if Nature’s band of wind instruments commenced playing some gentle! of her rouge, the chalky whiteness of her skin, and the more than Indian 
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inkiness of her eyebrows. He is suited at last, and retires to the rout-seat 
to witness a dance; when a Greek youth advances, in a state of slavery, 
which is shown by a chain of most considerate lightness passing from one 
hand to the other. A few appealing pirouettes from the maiden soften the 
Emir’s heart, and the fetters are taken by the Grand Vizier from the 
youth's hands, when a pas de caractére commences, in the course of which 
the Emir and his Grand Vizier disappear—the latter taking the rout-seat 
in his hand. The pas de love and gratitude having terminated, an indi- 
vidual enters in a suit of black, accompanied by Mr. CanrieLp, the Ame- 
rican Samson, who breaks cables into little bits, gives a back at leap-frog 
to a cannon which is let off, and lifts three or four men, among whom we 
distinctly recognised the Grand Vizier. What has become of the Emir 
during all this time does not appear, but it is supposed that he abdicates 
the rout-seat of power, and is succeeded either by the youth and maiden 
who danced the Polka, or by the other youth and maiden who danced the 
pas de caractére, and it is probable that the introduction of the strong 
man was intended to show that force was necessary to alter and settle the 
dynasty. Such was the Vauxhall ballet, as far as we, without the aid of 
a book, could follow out its incidents, and we trust that our attempt to 
provide a libretto will be duly appreciated. 

Understanding that there was an attempt to realise Vesuvius in a 
corner of the gardens, we inquired of a waiter the way to Naples, and 
ascertained that we should find the celebrated bay by taking the first 
turning on the left after the last supper-box. We were soon gazing on a 
Neapolitan sea-scape under a Vauxhall sky, and it was only a slight dif- 
ference in climate, with a powerful odour of punch, that made us re- 
member we were not at Napoli. Vesuvius was smoking mildly, as if the 
demon of the mount were in the act of enjoying a cigar after dinner. 
After shedding a tear—just one— over the fate of bias, we hurried along 
the dark walk, at the end of which is a splendid allegorical representation 
of Neprung laying on the water to all parts of the world through the 
nostrils of some horses, made of plaster of Paris. 

We beg leave to call the attention of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to this splendid group, which would be a vast improvement on 
the Fountains in Trafalgar Square, if a swap could be effected. Turning 
smartly to the left, we came upon the well-known Hermit, whose position 
is lively and social compared with that of the real hermit—the miserable 
wretch who is compelled to remain in attendance all night, for the purpose 
of keepi g the moon perpetually snuffed, and poking or trimming the 
hermit’s fire. 

The mind turns anxiously from the darkness of the Vauxhall Hermit’s 
cell to the brilliance of the Vauxhall fireworks. To describe the latter 
would be impossible. The enthusiastic “Oh’s!’’ the enraptured “ Ah’s !” 
the universal “ My’s !” and occasional “ Lookee there’s ! ’’ not only beggar 
description, but reduce him to a state of hopeless insolvency. The rapid 
descent of Jozt 11 Diavoto along a wire, with a firework fizzing from the 
end of his nose, and a blaze of brilliancy pouring out from his elbows, 
must be seen not to be understood, and witnessed in order to be utterly 
indescribable. 

Of Wippicoms we say nothing. There are some subjects too serious 
to be joked upon, and Wippicoms, at Vauxhall, is one! With this 
mournful piece of philosophy, we bring our notice to a close. 





THE DUSTY STREETS. 





* Down with the dust,” is now the universal ery ; and we are happy to 
find that an association has been formed to employ 40,000 able-bodied 
men in scouring the town instead of leaving them to scour the country in 
idleness and poverty. The complaint of the individual who hires a gig 
on Sunday, and cannot cut a dash because the dust completely envelopes 
him, has at last been heard ; and a great sweeping reform is in progress, 
by which 40,000 men will daily sweep the great London thoroughfares. 
~, It seems, from the statistics of sweeping, that one man can keep clean 





an area of upwards of a thousand yards; and it is ascertained that 
twenty-six into Fleet-street will go once and two over ; while a broom 
and a half per man will be about the average of the consumption of 
besoms. A public meeting has already been held on this great question ; 
and we can only say that it has Punch’s finest sympathy. 








THE AFFLUENT.—A young gentleman, who from a habit of 
dining out at parties, has acquired a taste for Champagne and other expensive 
wines, but whose means, alas! do not admit of his indulging in the same at his own 
expense, makes this earnest appeal to the benevolent and kind-hearted, in the hope 
that, through their liberality, his small but too empty cellar may be supplied. Even 
single bottles would be most thankfully received.—Please to address to the Hon. 
X. Y. Z., 92, Fleet Street. 





LONG DURATION OF SLEEP. 


Tue trance under which Mr. Barry has been labouring for weeks 
past, still continues as bad as ever. He passed a very restless day on 
Monday, owing to the noise made by the incessant firing at the review in 
Hyde Park. Prince AtBert has been unremitting in his inquiries ; 
and strict orders have been given by his Royal Highness that Mr. Barry, 
as long as he continues in his present hopeless state, is not to be dis- 
turbed by anybody. 

Lorp Broveuam called in the course of the week, but was instantly 
denied. His Lordship left word that he would look in again shortly, as 
he was most anxious to know how Mr. Barry was getting on. Mr. 
Barry is still quartered at the new Houses of Parliament, it being the 
spot where his singular complaint first began. Should there be no signs 
of improvement, however—that is to say, of his getting rapidly wide- 
awake—there is a loud talk of removing him, 


Princely Precaution. 


Ir is rumoured that Louts-Pxi.ipre is in treaty with the proprietor of 
the Electric Gun for tne purchase of the secret of its construction ; for, 
since the statement has been published that it discharges 1,000 balls a 
minute, His Masesty has been most anxious to get the gun into his own 
hands, lest its deadly powers should ever be tried upon some of the finest 
buildings in France, particularly the fortifications of Paris. Should the 
secret be bought up, we advise His Frkncu Masesty to have boards 
set up the whole length of the enceinte continuée, with the inscription of 
“Electric Guns set on these premises.”’ It will effectually save his 
subjects the shame of any more “ glorious ’’ days of July. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Some surprise has been excited in legal circles that the promnotions have 
not included our friend Mr. Brizriess. It was confidently expected 
that the coif would have been pressed upon him, or that his stuff gown— 
now nearly worn out with constantly sitting down, for he is never on his 
legs—would have been replaced by a silk one. We are told that Mr. 
BrieF.ess intends bringing his case under the notice of the public in a 
— to be called Who, When, Why, and What, addressed to the 

ORD CHANCELLOR. 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 
COURTSHIP. 


Farrest of earth! if thou wilt hear my vow, 
Lo! at thy feet, I swear to love thee ever ; 
And, by this kiss upon thy radiant brow, 
Promise affection wliich no time shall sever ; 
And love which e’er shall burn as bright as now, 
To be extinguished—never, dearest—never ! 
Wilt thou that naughty, fluttering heart resign ? 
CaTHER:NE! my own sweet Kats! wilt thou be mine? 


Thou shalt have pearls to deck thy raven hair— 

Thou shalt haveall this world of ours can bring; 
And we will live in solitude, nor care 

For aught save foreach other. We will fling 
Away all sorrow—Eden shall be there ! 

And thou shalt be my queen, and I thy king! 
Still coy, and still reluctant ?Z Sweetheart, say, 
When shall we monarchs be? and which the day ? 





A Poem, in Two Cantos. 


} Bonnets, gloves, frippery and trash—nay, nay, 


| Confound those children, but I'll make them quiet ! 





CANTO THE SECOND. 
MATRIMONY. 


Now, Mrs. Princxz, once for all, I say 
I will not such extravagance allow ! 
Bills upon bills, and larger every day, 
Enough to drive a man to drink, I vow! 


Tears, Mrs. PrinGvg, will not gull me now. 
I say I won't allow ten pounds a-week : 
I can’t afford it ; Madam, do not speak ! 


In wedding you, I thought I had a treasure ; 
I find myself most miserably mistaken! 

You rise at ten, then spend the day in pleasure ;— 
In fact, my confidence is slightly shaken. 

Ha! what’sthat uproar? This, ma’am, is my leisure ; 
Sufficient noise the slumbering dead to waken! 

I seek retirement, and I find—a riot ; 
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PAINFUL TOYS. 
Dear Ponca, 
I want to know whether you think any moral or intellectual 
good can be done to the world - species of toy that I now see in many 
of the shops, and which is something like this :— 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Two pieces of board are fitted together with a piece of leather at the 
edges, and when these are pressed together, the air goes through a hole | 
with a noise resembling the word “fitch!” The figure on the outside | 
represents a young gentleman suspended from some railings by the seat | 
of his “continuations,” and, by a curious arrangement, his mouth opens | 
whenever the noise is produced. Sometimes the figure represents a| 
sportsman with his foot in a trap ; sometimes a man having a tooth 
extracted ; but all agree in this point, that the squeak of the boards is 
intended for an expression of pain by the party depicted outside. 

Now, sir, I look upon these toys highly objectionable. 

First, from a moral point of view, as I think a constant exhibition of 
pain anything but wholesome to the young mind. 

Secondly, from an intellectual point of view, as I assure you no human 
being in pain ever -uttered a noise like that of this little machine. I 
recently tried the experiment on my six sons, to whom I gave in succes- 
sion a smart pinch. The first growled out—%“Come now !’’ the second 
exclaimed, “I say!” the third ejaculated, “ Oh, crikey!’’ the fourth, 
whistled “ Phew !” the fifth uttered “Oh!” alone, and the sixth and 
youngest, sat down and bellowed like a bull. Not one of them, Mr. 
Punch, said anything like the monosyllable “ fitch.” 

Pray, Punch, if you agree with me, insert this letter as some check to 
the propagation of error. 





PaTERFAMILIAS. 


| 38 to be no hurry. 
| © account just at present. 


MIKE GIBBS AND BILLY GIBBS. 


Tue Lorp Mayor was placed in an awkward situation the other day 
by the following burst of honest indignation from the lips of a policeman, 
at the Mansion-house :— ~ 

“My lord, this Bitty Gress is one of the worst characters we are 
acquainted with, and I should be glad to know whether I am not at 
liberty to apprehend him in this case.” 

Whether it was tenderness towards a namesake, or for some other 
cause, we know not; but certain it is, that Mike Grsss would not 
sanction the apprehension of Bitty G1sss : “ for,” said the Lorp Mayor, 
“T cannot see any ground for apprehending Bitty Gres in the present 
ease ; but, as he is a person of such desperate character, he must in 
all probability soon fall into the hands of the police.” 

Mike Gis thinks there is no occasion for Bitty Gipps to be brought 
to book at present. His time will come some day or other, and so there 
Mixe Gisss disapproves of Bitty Gips being called 





England’s Wooden Walls. 


A Raitine is being put up round the Wellington Statue opposite the 
Royal Exchange, The shabby boarding, however, still’ continues round 
the Nelson Columm. We think, after the handsome* present of the 
Emperor or Russta, they might have bound this work of art in something 
better than plain beards. A column does not improve, any more than 
good wine, by being kept too long “in the wood.” We certainly take a 
pride in giving the column this railing,—because we feel, that, if it is 
left to the public, it'will never get one. The Committee, too, we think, 
requires blowing up just as much as the boards. 


TREMENDOUS SUFFERINGS or tz HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE. 


The papers have the following article :-— 


“Tue HovsrHoLp Bricapr.—On the Ist of July the Ist Life Guards will march 
from Regent's Park to Hyde Park; the 2nd Life Guards from Hyde Park to Windsor ; 
andthe Royal Horse Guards from Windsor to Regent's Park.” 

Bless the gallant fellows, wherever they go !—Every Briton’s heart 
must kindle as he reads of their heroic hardships and sublime gallantry. 
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PUNCH AND THE “PICKERS AND 


STEALERS.” 





LD Purvurarca speaks of a little bird that 
lives by picking its daily morsels from 
the teeth of the alligator. 

Now Punch, though most unlike an 
alligator, has, who shall say how many, 
wa of these living toothpicks? Not a tit-bit 
can he have in his mouth, but thievish 
birds—literary jays and magpies—cla- 
mour about his jaws to carry the morsel 
off. True, in his charity for all mankind, 
it may be some consolation for him to 
know that these daily morsels afford 
nourishment to many, who, foregoing the larceny, would necessarily 
be doomed to the ignominy of honest labour. Nevertheless, when | 
a man’s pocket is picked of a guinea, the loser—unless most harmo- | 
niously touched by divine philosophy—finds little satisfaction in the 
thought that the thief can regale himself with rump-steak and port 
/ by means of the plunder. 

Punch is now little better than four years old ; and never was any 
creature of that tender age more barbarously stripped than he. 
Petty larceny quill-nibbers of all sorts have plucked at him. Even 
the great Vipoce would be tasked to classify the foolscap thieves 
that have beset him. 

Foremost in the rank are the pen-and-ink swindlers : the fellows 
who come before the town looking as much like Punch, in the cut of 
their page, and pattern of their cover, as they can, that they may 
obtain some threepences, some threehalfpences, under false pretence ; | 
in fact, cheating and embezzling under the guise of Punch. Alas !} 
as the song says, “they flutter and they die!” Punch, though but | 
four years old, may say with Nrestror, “Three generations of men | 
(grubs) have I beheld on green Pylos.” 

It is a pity that the present imperfect state of society does not 
afford us a literary police-court, whereat such offenders might be 
justly sentenced. Then might we see even Lords picking rags for 
paper ; aye, men of “high rank,” as the gentle Ainswortu, “ever 
in the haunch” of his advertisement sings, doomed to manipulate 
printers’ ink for the use and benefit of worthy pressmen. Every | 
honest soul must sigh for such a tribunal ; but then, how much has 
honesty to sigh for in this slippery world ! 

The second class of robbers are those who, struggling for Punch 
yet reeking from the press, in a few hours afterwards oppose him on | 
the mart with some of his choice articles. Honest this, isn’t it? to) 














steal the golden pippins from a man’s garden, and then, bringing 
them to market, to put them off against their kindred apples at half- 
price. But then, thieves can afford to undersell the folks they rob ; 
and there are people who love a bargain so passionately, that they 
cannot nose in it any taint of moral felony, though strong enough to 
poison Newgate.. 

The next class of forlorn criminals comprises those who weekly 
fill their columns from Punch, never naming their benefactor, but 
putting off the goods as their own peculiar make. Benighted men— 
besotted creatures! And can ye—in the low wriggling of your souls 
—can ye hope that the robbery passes undetected by the world ? 
If the bold Broop had made off with the regalia; would the mag- 
nificent thief have walked the streets with the crown on his head, 
insanely believing that men wouldthink the glory his own private 
property? And’yet there are newspaper thieves who weekly crown 
themselves with our CauDLE cup, and, in their forlornness of intellect, 
hope the Cup will be taken as a thing of their own family. We now 
give them warning: if this wickedness continues, we shall gibbet 
the names of the robbers, Though we should as soon hope to call 
blushes into the dust of JonatHan Witp as to shame these people 
into truth,—nevertheless, for the sweetness of our own private re- 

venge, we will gibbet them ! 

We find another sneaking class in those who, imitating the outside 
look of Punch, call him their “friend,” and modestly ask the world 
to receive them also for their “friend’s” sake. Avaunt! Clutch 
not hold of our robe ; seek not—monkey-like—the eminence of our 
hunch ! Punch loves to believe that he has friends ; men with honest 
faces, and plain hearty words of their own ; not gentry of the swell 
mob of letters—smashers worthy of a literary Tothill Fields. 

Again are we robbed and shamefully disfigured by the stage-thief ; 
by the man who, scissors in hand, and his eye twinkling on paste- 
pot, watches the birth of the new book, clothing and feeding himself, 
Hottentot-like, with its intestines. And this man has the same 
relation to the dramatist as Old Fagin has to Samuet Rocens, 
banker—stolen pocket-handkerchiefs to virgin bullion! And thus, 
by this man, is chaste and decorous Mrs. CauptE—one lump of 
propriety as she is !—belied and slandered at a playhouse in Oxford 
Street! And Punch—save in the boundless sympathies of all honest 

men—has no redress. 

Nevertheless, we here declare war—inextinguishable war—against 
the “ Pickers and Stealers.” We will erect a weekly pillory, and 
woe to the offenders, Punch dizit ! 
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a Rew Court Circular. 











As Her Maszsty seems to go only to those places of amusement which 
are foreign in their entertainment—such as the Italian opera, the French 
plays, and the Brussels opera—it must follow, as a matter of course, that 
her movements can only be interesting to foreigners. It is therefore 
proposed to publish the Court Circular in a foreign tongue, so that the 
persons who derive any satisfaction from the Quien’s visits to places of 
amusement may be able to read the accounts of the proceedings of Royalty. 

We subjoin a specimen :— 

“La Reine et le Prince Albert ont joui leur pr de habituell 
a la bonne heure, dans les jardins du Palais Buckingham. 

“ Leurs Altesses Royales le Prince des Baleines,la Princesse Royale et 
la petite Alice ont été pris un échauffage (were taken an airing) dans une 
voiture et quatre, accompagnées par milady Litlelton. 

“ La Reine et le Prince ont visité le grand opéra de Bruzelles hier 
au soir pour,la seconde fois dans la semaine.” 








Or perhaps it would be desirable to occasionally print the Court Cir- 
cular in Italian, for the benefit of those who take a more immediate 
interest in the Italian objects of Her Masgsty’s patronage. We give a 
specimen :— 

“ Il piccolo Principe é stato sul 
palazzo Buckingham. 

“ La Regina e ii Principe Alberto sono stati all’opera-Italiana dopo 

ranuza. 

“ I cantatrici Italiani hanno cantati davanii il circolo reale, e sono stati 
ben pagati per il lavoro di (oro (were well paid for their trouble).”____ 


vallo nella matina nelle giardini del 











THE DOG DAYS. 


“ A tax of fifteen francs has been proposed in the Chamber of Deputies 
to be levied upon dogs. We should not wonder if the whole French 
canine species, seeing that they were treated comme des véritables chiens in 
France, did not emigrate to England, where the race does enjoy the pro- 
tection of the Legislature. But, in the event of this visit, we hope a 
lunacy doctor or two will be sent down to the coast to establish a cordon 
sanitaire, so that any dog, not in sound possession of his senses, may be 
caught tripping at once ; because, now that the warm weather is at 923 
Parliamentary heat, if we are to be bitten by a mad dog, we prefer taking 
the hydrophobia from one of our own country. We should not like to go 
out of the world with the notion that we were a French poodle. | 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 





LECTURE XXIV. 
MRS. CAUDLE DWELLS ON CAUDLE'S “CRUEL NFGLECT”? OF HER 


ON BOARD THE “RED ROVER.” MRS. CAUDLE SO “ILL WITH THE 
SEZA,” THAT THEY PUT UP AT THE DOLPHIN, HERNE BAY. 


“CauDLE, have you looked underthe bed? What for? Bless the 
man! Why, for thieves, to be sure. Do you suppose I’d sleep in a 
strange bed without? Don’t tell me it’s nonsense! I shouldn’t 
sleep a wink all night. Not that you’d care for that ; not that you ’d 
—hush! I’m sure I hear somebody. No; it’s not a bit like a 
mouse, Yes; that’s like you; laugh! It would be no laughing 
matter if—I’m sure there is somebody !—I’m sure there is ! 

ad Yes, Mr. Caupie; now I am satisfied. Any other man 
would have got up and looked himself: especially after my suffer- 
ings on board that nasty ship. But catch you stirring! Oh, no! 
You ’d let me lie here and be robbed and killed, for what you ’d care. 
Why you’re not going to sleep! What do yousay? It’s the strange 
air—and you’re always sleepy in a strange air? That shows the feelings 
you have, after what I’ve gone through. And yawning, too, in that 
brutal manner! CaupLeE, you’ve no more heart than that wooden 
figure in a white petticoat at the front of the ship. 

“No ; I couldn't leave my temper at home. I dare say! Because 
for once in your life you’ve brought me out—yes, I say once, or two 
or three times, it isn’t more ; because, as I say, you once bring me 
out, I’m to be a slave and say nothing. Pleasure, indeed! <A great 
deal of pleasure I’m to have, if I’m to hold my tongue. A nice way 
that of pleasing a woman ! 

* Dear me! if the bed doesn’t spin round and dance about! I’ve 
got all that filthy ship in my head! No: I shan’t be well in the 
morning. But nothing ever ails anybody but yourself. You needn’t 
groan in that way, Mr. Caunce, disturbing the people, perhaps, in 
the next room. It’sa mercy I’m alive, I’m sure. If once I wouldn’t 
have given all the world for anybody to have thrown me overboard ! 
What are you smacking your lips at, Mr. Caupte? But I know 
what you mean—of course, you’d never have stirred to stop ’em ; 
not you. And then you might have known that the wind would have 
blown to-day ; but that’s why you came. 

“ Whatever I should have done if it hadn’t been for that good soul 
—that blessed Captain Lance! I’m sure all the women who go 
to Margate ought to pray for him ; so attentive in sea-sickness, and 
so much of a gentleman! How I should have got down stairs with- 
out him when I first began to turn, I don’t know. Don’t tell me I 
never complained to you—you might have seen I was ill.’ And when 
everybody was looking like a bad wax-candle, you could walk about, 
and make what you call your jokes upon the little buoy that was 





| sone sick at the Nore, and such unfeeling trash. 





“Yes, CauDLE; we’ve now been married many years, but if we 
were to live together for a thousand years to come—what are you 
clasping your hands at !—a thousand years to come I say, I shall never 
forget your conduct this day. You could go to the other end of the ship 
and smoke a cigar, when you knewI should be ill—oh, you knew 
it; for Ialways am. The brutal way, too, in which you took that 
cold brandy-and-water—you thought I didn’t see you; but ill as I 


was, hardly able to hold my head up, I was watching you all the | 


time. Three glasses of cold brandy-and-water; and you sipped ’em, 
and drank the health of people you didn’t care a pin about ; whilst 
the health of your own lawful wife was nothing. Three glasses of 
brandy-and-water, and J left—as I may say—alone! You didn’t hear 
em, but everybody was crying shame of you. 

“What do you say? A good deal my own fault? I took too much 
dinner? Well, youareaman! If I took more than the breast and 
the leg of that young goose—a thing, I may say, just out of the shell 
—with the slightest bit of stuffing, 1’m a wicked woman. What do 
you say? Lobster salad? La!—how can you speak of it? A month 
old baby would have eaten more. What? Gooseberry pie? Well, if 
you’ll name that, you’ll name anything. Ate too much indeed ! 
Do you think I was going to pay for a dinner, and eat nothing? No, 
Mr. CaupLe; it’s a good thing for you that I know a little more of 
the value of money than that. 

“But, of course, you were better engaged than attending to me. 
Mr. Pretryman came on board at Gravesend. A planned thing, 
of course. You think I didn’t see him give youa letter. Jt wasn’t a 
letter ; it was a newspaper? I daresay ; ill as I was, I had myeyes. It 
was the smallest newspaper I ever saw, that’s all. But of course, a 
letter from Miss Pretty Man Now, Cau te, if you begin to cry 
out in that manner, I’ll get up. Do you forget that you’re not at 
your own house ? making that noise! Disturbing everybody! Why 
we shall have the landlord up! And you could smoke and drink 
“forward” as you called it. What? You couldn't smoke anywhere else? 
That’s nothing to do with it. Yes; forward. What a pity that 
Miss PrertyMan wasn’t with you. I’m sure nothing could be too 
forward for her. No, I won’t hold my tongue ; and I ought not to be 
ashamed of myself. It isn’t treason, is it, to speak of Miss Pretry- 
MAN? After all I’ve suffered to-day, and I’m not to open my lips! 
Yes; I’m to be brought away from my own home, dragged down 
here to the sea-side, and made ill; and I’m not to speak. I should 
like to know what next. 

“It’s a mercy that some of the dear children were not drowned ; 
not that their father would have cared, so long as he could have had 
his brandy and cigars. Peter was as near through one of the holes 
as—It’s no such thing? It’s very well for you to say so, but you 
know what an inquisitive boy he is, and how he likes to wander 
among steam-engines. No, I won’t let you sleep. What aman you 
are! What? I’ve said that before? That’s no matter; I'll say it 
again. Go to sleep, indeed! as if one could never have a little 
rational conversation. No, I shan’t be too late for the Margate boat 
in the morning ; I can wake up at what hour I like, and you ought 
to know that by this time. 

“ A miserable creature they must have thought me in the ladies’ 
cabin, with nobody coming down to see how I was. You came a dozen 
times? No, CaupiE, that won’t do. Iknow better. You never 
came at all. Oh, no! cigars and brandy took all your attention. 
And when I was so ill, that I didn’t know a single thing that 
was going on about me, and you never came. Every other woman’s 
husband was there—ha! twenty times. And what must have been 
my feelings to hear ’em tapping at the door, and making all sorts of 
kind inquiries—something like husbands !—and I was left to be ilk 
alone? Yes; and you want to get me into an argument. You want 
to know, if I was so ill that I knew nothing, how could I know that 
you didn’t come to the cabin-door? That’s just like your aggra- 
vating way ; but I’m not to be caught in that manner, CauDLE. No.” 





“It is very possible,” writes Caup.e, “that she talked two hours 
more : but, happily, the wind got suddenly up—the waves bellowed 
—and, soothed by the sweet lullaby (to say nothing of the Dolphin’s 
brandy-and-water) I somehow fell asleep.” 





A Word in Season. 


Norwitustanpinc—indeed we should rather say in consequence of— 
the heat of the weather, ice in large quantities is to be met with in every 
street, at various pastry-cooks. It is to be wished that the Humane 
Society, or somebody, would have these places marked “ Dangerous,” for 
the especial benefit of young ladies, who frequently hurt themselves by 
venturing too often on the ice. 
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REASONS 


WHY I SHALL NOT SEND MY SON, GUSTAVUS FREDERIC, 
TO TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


BY MR. PUNCH. 


THE young men of Trinity College, Cambridge, assume greater rank 
than the members of other colleges in that University. They wear blue 
gowns while other youths wear black; they number more noblemen and 
fellow-commoners than all the University put together ; they call all the 
rest of the world “small college-men.” Old LickspittLe, from Baker 
Street, sends Young Licksritr_e to Trinity that he may form “ connec- 
tions” there, and become acquainted with sucking lords, with whom he 
may walk down Pall Mall in after life. 

And yet, from accounts which reach me, I won’t send my son Gus- 
tavus Freperic Forrester CHESTERFIELD D’Orsay Punch to Trinity; 
I wish Gustavus Freperic to see good society, certainly, but not at such 
a price as he must pay under Dr. WHEewELt’s Mastership. 

Suppose Dr. WHEWELL were to take a fancy to that dear child, as I 
have no doubt he would ; he would invite him to the lodge to tea, which 
is a very wholesome drink for my darling boy. But he would not be 
allowed to sit down and drink it. No; THE Master oF TRINITY DOES 
NOT ALLOW UNDERGRADUATES TO SIT DOWN BEFORE HIM. If a raw lad dares 
to take a chair, there’s a kind sub-tutor in the way, who whispers to the 
young gentleman this wish of the master. 

I wouldn’t have my Gustavus FrepeEric go into any company where he 
is considered unworthy to sit down. His legs are strong, but I won’t 
have them tried in that way. 

Even when I see ladies and gentlemen standing behind Prince ALBERT 
and Her Maggsty,I blush. To be a flunky after all is no¢ an honour- 
able position—to be a flunky and stand behind even a Queen. I pity the 
poor devils of White Rods and Aides-de-camp when I see them at the 
Opera, and the Prince in his chair. I feel ashamed somehow. 

And if ashamed of a gentleman standing before a prince, how much 
more of a gentleman standing before a Dr, WHEweELL !—The Doctor has 
written a Bridgewater treatise,and I’m sure only acts from humility ; 
it is for his office sake, and not for his own, that he degrades young 
gentlemen so; and I’ve no doubt when Her Magesty was at Trinity 
Lodge, he gave the QuEEN his arm, or walked before her, as Decror 
Bussy did before Kine Cuartes. But my beloved boy’s proud spirit 
would burst over the lodge muffins and tea, if obliged to swallow them 
standing. He has not been accustomed to take his victuals in that way ; 
no, nor to stand before any person—not even his own father. 

And suppose I were to go down to see him. His tutor would ask me 
to dine in the hall, no doubt, as Mr. S—— asked Mr. Jerpan and a 
party the other day. Docron WHeEWELL sees a party of distingué- 
looking fellows dining with Mr, S——, and invites him and his friends tothe 
lodge. But he hears that in the party is a literary gentleman by the name of 
Punch, on which the Master writes a letter, to say—“ Dear S., I expect 
all your party except Mr. Punch.’ Dr. Wuewe t did this the other 
day to the editor of another eminent literary periodical. 

Suppose such a thing were to happen to me, what would Gustavus 
Freperic do? What would I do? I might be angry. I might use 
strong language. I shudder to think what 1 might say or do. 

Neither of us can afford to mix with good society at that price ; and 
therefore, as long as the Master of Trinity maintains his present opinions, 
Gustavus FREDERIC shall be a SMALL COLLEGE-MAN, 








THE EUREKA, 


Ir the Eureka can really do what it professes to do, and put words 
mechanically into poetry correct as to meaning and metre, what an 
invaluable discovery it will prove to all classes of society, but particularly 
to politicians, The idea is so invigorating, that it has inspired us with 
the following 

EPIGRAM. 
Such an invention were, indeed, a treasure, 
Since there would be no longer a pretence 
For Peet’s not bringing in a perfect measure, 
And for poor Srsrnorpr’s never talking sense. 


How ministers would hail it in due season, 
If by its potent aid they could but reach 
The art of putting either rhyme or reason— 
Or both together—in the royal speech ! 





THE LAST POLITICAL STEP. 

Great things have been said of Taciton1’s pas de caractére. But they 
are not to be compared to Mr. Fitzroy Ketty’s. Why! His pas de 
caractére is so notorious that it has actually got him a position in the 
cabinet ! 





APPALLING FAMINE AT GRAVESEND. 

















Last Sunday a scene occurred at this favoured spot,—a scene unparal- 
leled in the memories of the oldest butcher and baker. Half London 
having emptied itself into the town, neither bite nor sup was to be had 
after 1 p.m. Five shillings were freely offered—so thronged was the 
«sid a three-legged stool ; and door-steps had lively purchasers at 

alf-a-crown the fourteen inches. We saw many respectable families 
seated on the hot pavement; and being under a vertical sun, were in 
many instances heard as if slowly grilling. 

Ginger-beer never went up so in the memory of man ; rising per bottle 
as high as three shillings. 

The heads and tails of shrimps went at two-and-sixpence a pint. 

We are informed—though we do not vouch for the truth of the report 
—that three mice were sold at eighteenpence a-piece, and cooked for a 
stockbroker. 

A pious and respectable family were detected breaking into the larder 
of the rector. We are not yet at liberty to give their names. 

An Italian boy sold a live tortoise for a sovereign, to make mock-turtle 
for a common councilman. 

Pigeons were pelted with five shilling pieces, and in several instances 
brought dead to the ground, and broiled on the flags. 

A very respectable bald-headed attorney, happily having some parch- 
ment deeds about him, soaked them in brandy-and-water (which he 
providentially carried in a pocket-pistol), and then divided them among 


,his exhausted family; thereby unconsciously, but no less beautifully, 


realising the fable of the pelican feeding with its own blood its own little 
ones, 

There were other cases of equal horror ; but out of decent respect to 
the sensibilities of our readers, we reluctantly suppress them. 








Kindred Spirits. 


Some persons are fond of comparing Queen Vicrorta with QurEN 
E.izaBetH. In one point the resemblance is perfect—and that is, the 
patronage of both for the English Drama. The age of ExjzaBerH pro- 
duced a Witttam Suakspere— that of Victoria is already immortal 
with the name of ALFRED Bunn! But let Her Majesty only persevere 
in her frequent visits to the French plays, and her name will assuredly 
go down to posterity with those of Scripe, St. Gzorces, Dumas, Leuven, 
and Brunswick—names far maaeaes in lustre those of Forp, Beaumont 
and Fietcuer, Martows, and Ben Jonson, which only throw a rushlight 
glow on the reign of ExizaBeru. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue statement as to the office of Advocate-General at Bengal having 
been declined by eight learned gentlemen at the bar, has created a very 
considerable sensation in the back-rows of Westminster Hall ; and a distin- 
guished stuff gown has sent in a tender to the government, with a sample 
of his eloquence, comprising a speech delivered at the Old Bailey in a 
celebrated murder case. It is whispered that there are political reasons 
for not offering the appointment to Mr. Brigr.ess, who is going about 
calling himself a blighted flower. 
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_.MILITARY MOVEMENTS. 
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(THERE has lately been a change of barracks on the part of two fine 

\ } cavalry - which have hitherto been quartered, one in Albany 
\/ i Street, Regent’s Park, and the other at Knightsbridge. In former times 
the soldiery divided themselves equally between love and glory, so 
that, inthe old operas, if we find a military man among the dramatis 
persona, he is continually giving as the cue to the orchestra, “ Farewell 


or the other becomes the burden of his ditty. But with the modern 
horseguard there has been for some time past no opportunity for glory, so 
love has entirely possessed itself of some three or four regiments of cavalry, 
whose “stern alarums’’ have been “ changed to merry meetings ”’ at the 
nearest public-house, and whose “ frightful marches” have been superseded 
by “delightful measures,” including the pot, the pint, and the quartern. 
In fact for some time, instead of “ mounting barbed steeds to fright the 
souls of fearful adversaries,’ they have been “capering nimbly” in 
some landlord’s chamber “to the lascivious pleasing” of a cracked 
piano-forte. 

But the object of our present remarks is to point out the fearful effect 
of a sudden removal of a regiment from a spot where it has twined itself 
round the young hearts, and bound itself up among the gushing affections 
of the cooks, the housemaids, the nurses, and the servants of all work of 
an entire district. If “the heart that has truly loved never forgets,” 
what in the name of constancy is to become of a fair thing who has 
centred all her affections on a gallant trooper, whom stern fate, and the 
still sterner War Office, may have clutched away at the moment when 
the bud of flirtation was just blowing into the fall blossom of an asking 
in church, and a contingent chance of future wedlock. 

We understand that the condition of Albany Street is truly deplorable. 
Female servants are giving warning in all directions ; others are bursting 
into tears as they bring up the dinner, and the ten o’clock trumpet has 
thrown many into violent hysterics while taking away the supper-tray. 
Others of tender years go singing about the house, like poor Ophelia, 

,80me snatches of some once favourite ditty, which “he’’ used to ask for 

when “ he’? was quartered in the adjacent barracks. One sensitive 

creature does nothing from morning till night but warble out mournfully 
“If I had a beau that to Knightsbridge would go,” 

and immediately afterwards she begins to sob ina manner truly heart- 

rending. 

The departure from the Barracks was one of the most touching scenes 
that was ever witnessed. Cooks that had stood fire amid the broiling heat 
of a hundred chops were melted to tears ; and the housemaids, who had 
scoured bed-rooms without a pang, could think of nothing but seouring 
the country, and if necessary the whole world, in pursuit of their soldier 
loves, 

We would just suggest to the authorities at the War Office, that in the 
future regulations of the movements of the'soldiery, it would be as well to 
consider the effect of a too sudden bursting of the bonds of affection, and 
a too rapid severing in twain of the ties that bind the female heart to the 
jack-boots and helmets of our splendid cavalry. In one case, a regiment 
has actually been sent as far as Windsor, so that the gulf between lovely 
woman and her horse , appears almost impassable, 
= We are sorry to add that the soldiers themselves do not appear to 

participate in the sorrow of the “girls they leave behind them,” but 
seem on the contrary rather pleased at the prospeet of meeting the girls 
they find before them. “ How sad it is,’’ to use the philosophie words of 
a calmly resigned cook, whose wages and perquisites have successfully 
struggled in her breast against her more tender feelings, “ How sad it is 
that the steel breastplate which gives a brilliancy to the outer man, should 
impart a coldness to his inmost beart—and that the cuirass of the 
soldier should be, not a cuirass, but a curse, to the confiling creatare who 
resigns her affections into the hands of an Oxford Blue or a Life Guards- 
man!” With this beautiful piece of melancholy reflection we close our 
remarks on this most affecting subject. 





glory, welcome love !” or “ Farewell love, welcome glory !” as either theone } 
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PURIFYING COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


% THe cause of this removal from their (the Brussels froupe) former quarters, it is generally understood, is the fact that the connexion of Covent 


Garden with the Anti-Corn Law League was a bar to the patronage of Her Masesty.”— Times, July 5. 
% 
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THE QUEEN AND THE CORN LAWS. 


IcTorra, our Gracious Masesrty, 
has withdrawn her counte- 
nance from Covent Garden 
Theatre. It is a doomed, bad 
house: its character as a re- 
spectable mass of bricks and 
stucco gone for ever, in conse- 
quence of the naughty people 
—the Anti-Corn Law Leaguers 
—who have held their revels 
there. Thus, the Court, fear- 
ing to catch free-trade prin- 
ciples—as folks catch typhus 
’ from foul buildings— attends 
at that unpolluted temple of 
taste and genius, Drury Lane, 
ordering thither the Brussels 
nightingales. We trust that 
the custode of that pure fane, the 
poet Bunn, will be knighted ; 
—that the glitter of his spurs 
may, if possible, cast a still 
brighter lustre on the building 
in which his genius has already 
lighted many blazes of triumph. 
For the greater the glory of the 
Lane, the blacker the shadow 
on the Garden. The League 
was “a great fact;” a stirring 
giant, with a hundred brawny 
arms, shaking the pillars of monopoly. Alas! it is now gone— 
defunct : a mass of dead clay, “brained with a lady’s fan.” 

All signal and soul-striking as is the visitation of Her Masesry’s 
displeasure on that dumb, dead playhouse—that cold carcase of a 
tenement, Covent Garden—still do we think it insufficient to the 
punishment of the crime of which it has been guilty. Any other 
bricks of any other building would have felt the rebuke like bricks, 
and have tumbled into a heap of ruins, smitten by the whirl of the 
royal carriage wheels, as they rolled towards triumphant Drury. The 
exterior relievo figures would have blushed a deeper red than was 
ever yet flaunted in the inside saloons. But no! There is some- 
thing strangely hardening in a playhouse: for even bricks and 
statues become harder and harder still, exposed to its indurating 
atmosphere. 

Nevertheless, we would have the whole of the theatre demolished, 
carried away ; and to commemorate the defeat of the League and the 
triumph of the Corn Laws, we would have the site turned up by the 
plough, and then sown with the very best British wheat. A very 
imposing spectacle might be made of the ceremony. Sure we are, 
that to teach so great a moral lesson, the Duke or Ricumonp—the 
farmer’s friend—would have no objection to throw the grain broad- 
cast. We can picture him—the homely, out-speaking Duxe, the 
starred-and-gartered Apam of the soil—dressed for the occasion in a 
smock-frock of white satin, with amber-coloured smalls of the same 
web. A few Young Englanders with oaten pipes and silver crooks 
might also attend as shepherds. 

Nor would we end here. We would have all the actors and 
actresses—who at any period of their lives had formed a part of 
Covent Garden company—sought out and punished; so that the 
sins of the bricks might be visited upon those who, at one tiie or 
the other, had kept them company. Mr. Cuaries Kemsce has, 
we believe, an interest in Covent Garden. Mr. Cuartes KeEmBver’s 
son JOHN is the Deputy Licenser of Plays. Let him be immediately 
degraded. Hitherto the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund has re- 
ceived an annual subscription from Her Masesvry’s purse of 1001. 





a 
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TAILOR’S LATIN. 


WE all owe much to our tailor in one sense ; many of us in more senses 
than one. How shall society repay its tailor? At least, by elevating him 
in the social scale. Let his art rank henceforth among the liberal pro- 
fessions. Why prefer the individual who gilds a pill to him who clothes 
aman? Educate the tailor, not to that limited extent which would simply 
give him the schoolboy knowledge of what is Latin for goose, but so as to 
place him on a level with the apothecary. Tailors’ Latin, we doubt not, 
would be as good as doctors’ Latin. Let gentlemen prescribe their clothes 
instead of ordering them. As— 


R. Super-Saxonise Opt: 
Valencize Qualitate Preestant: 
Alberti Mist: aa quant: suff. 
Fiant tunica, subucula, bracceeque laxee, horA prandii gerend: 


Part of a preliminary examination at Merchant Tailors’ Hall might 
consist in causing the student to translate such prescriptions, as, for 
instance, the above, thus :— 


Take, of Best Super-Saxony, 
of Fine Valencia, 
of Albert Mixture, each, a sufficient quantity. 
Let a coat, a waistcoat, and trousers be made, to be worn at 
dinner-time. 


But while we would exalt the tailor, would we allow the milliner to 
remain where she is? Certainly not. For an artist who is to execute 
classic drapery, what can be better than classical instruction? The 
father, the husband, the brother, may prescribe ladies’ dresses ; whereby 
econcmy will be consulted as well as elegance. As thus :— 


R. Serici Coerulei Virgas vjjj 
Teeniarum Coccin: Virg: v. 
Ut fiat vestis, secundim artem, rosis elegantér ornata, qua se 
vesperibus adolescentula induat. 


That is to say, young ladies— 


Take, of Blue Silk, eight yards, 
of Crimson Ribbons, five yards. 
So that a dress may be made, according to art, elegantly trimmed 
with roses, which let the damsel put on of evenings. 


And let us say, in conclusion, that a physician would often find this 
prescription most serviceable in cases of low spirits and ill-humour ; very 
many of which we will lay a heavy wager that it will relieve, 


sa 





MORAL INFLUENCE OF EXECUTIONS. 


Of course this donation can never again be repeated. No : we would | 2 


have the warning and punishment complete and terrible. If bricks 
and mortar be thus significantly reproved, why should men and 
women escape? Let equal magnanimity chastise all alike. 

In the meantime, we would suggest that the Lorp Cuamser- 
LaIn should for at least an hour a day walk Bow Street, bearing a 
paper lantern—made out of the Court Circular that announced the 
royal visit to Drury Lane—with an inscription underneath showing 
these awful words :—* Beware of an Anti-Corn Law House !” 








Wuere ave ve sin? Wuy, To ses THe Cove unc, To BE suns! 
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PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANTS. 


THE FOOTMAN. 


HE FooTMAN, in the present age of false 
appearances, should be like one of 
those patent articles that serve 
several purposes at once; such as 
a chair that pulls out and forms a 
bed, or shuts up and looks like a 
chest of drawers, or lets down and 
makes an ottoman, or sinks in and 
constitutes a packing-case, or falls 
down at the sides and serves for a 
sofa, or opens with a hinge and acts 
as a pair of library-steps, or tumbles 
to pieces—as it often will—and 
comes to nothing. 

In our present Guide we do not 
address ourselves to the pure foot- 
man, but to the general flunky prac- 
titioner. We have not the gold- 
headed cane in our eye, nor shall we 
tie ourselves down to the shoulder- 
knot ; but we shall address ourselves to that admirable domestic CricuTon, 
the man-servant who is “ willing to make himself generally useful.” 

The footman of this class is a sort of man of all work, who must have 
been accustomed to boot-cleaning, plate-polishing, waiting at table, cow- 
milking, the dare of a horse, mat-beating, driving one or a pair, the 
management of bees, French-polishing furniture, making bread, cleaning 
windows, looking after poultry, brewing, gardening, rearing, feeding, and 
killing pigs, pickling pork, trimming lamps, and cutting bread-and-butter. 
If ay bs been used to all these things a little, and tosome of them a good 
deal—if he is willing to try his hand at anything that does not imme- 
diately lie within the scope of these accomplishments—if he has a good 
temper and a respectable calf—if he will find himself in white Berlin 
gloves, tea and sugar, and overalls,—he may stand a chance of getting 
a place as footman in a genteel, and perhaps even in a serious family. 

But it is not everything to know how to get through the duties of which 
we have given a catalogue ; for there are numerous other accomplish- 
ments necessary, without which all the rest would go for nothing. The 
things we have enumerated must not only be done, but they must be done 
with so much tact and discretion, that visitors to the house should not be 
aware that there is but one male servant on the establishment. A general 
footman in a family should recollect that “all the world’s a stage,” and 
that “each man in his time plays many parts,” the difference between 
the footman and other people being, that while they play only one part at 
a time, he has to play his all at once ; so that, in fact, he is engaged con- 
stantly in a species of monopolylogue, in which he sustains at the same 
time about half-a-dozen different characters. He will also be required to 
carry out the parallel of a monopolylogue, by frequently changing his 
dress with great rapidity, and a little knowledge of ventriloquism would 
be of use, to enable him to vary his voice, making it sound as if it came 
from two or three different rooms, and thus keeping up an illusion in the 
minds of visitors that there are several male domestics in the establish- 
ment, When acting as groom, it would be as well to adopt the voce di 
petto, or chest voice, as being best adapted to the stable ; while in the 
drawing-room the voce di testa, or mild falsetto, should be resorted to. A 
powerful command of the features and a collection of wigs, are also very 
desirable adjuncts to a young man going into service as a general 





: feotman ; for if he is quick at changing his dress, he may appear one 


minute as a gardener, going round the garden with his master and his 
guests, while the next moment he may be standing at the door of the 
dining-room as an in-door servant in a suit of pepper-and-salt, worn, of 
course, under his fustians and blue apron, which are slipped off with the 
rapidity of the change of costume in a tomime. This is pleasing to 
the employer, for it gratifies his vanity by inducing his visitors to believe 
that he has an efficient staff of male domestics, while in faet he is at the 
ex of only one. 

t is difficult to give particular rules for the guidance of a general foot- 
man, as he must rv zulate his work according to circumstances. 
beating the mats, ‘leaning the boots, and rubbing’ down the horse, he 
should slip off his ‘ustians, and slip on a white witha clean striped 
jacket, to appear in the breakfast-room. If he has to drivéshis master to 
town, he should contrive to put the Horse to while breakfast is going on ; 
and by having his livery-coat and hat outside the door, he may to 
announce the carriage as a butler, and be on the box as coachmah, in a 
complete change of costume, within an ee a On his 
return he should put up his horse, and commencehis duties as a 
gardener ; but he should be able to slip on his jacket and ‘apron, with a 
pair of Berlin gloves, to bring in the tray for luncheon ; when he should 
ask if there are any orders for the coachman, which he will receive in his 
character of footman, and execute in his capacity of out-door servant. 
He will probably have to fetch his master home ; so that he should wear 


After | M 


his pepper-and-salt trousers carefully concealed, by wrapping the box-coat 
over his knees ; and when he pom. home, he re aly put on his 
in-door coat to be at once a ready-made servant for waiting at: dinner. 
He must put up his horse before taking tea into the drawing-room ; and 
when the family have retired to rest, he can wash his carriage, clean his 
harness, thoroughly groom his horse, and do any other little odd jobs, in 
accordance with his engagement to make himself generally useful. He 
must be up at daylight, to clean his boots, his knives, and his plate, to 
beat his mats and brush his clothes, when he will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that he is forward with his work, so that if he has any spare time 
it will be at his own disposal. 








YOUNG OXFORD. 


Youne Oxrorp is a fine young man, 
As any you will see, 

And eke the young AstyaNnax 
Of his fond family. 


So spruce a blade the livelong day 
You scarce might hope to find : 

He wears a shooting-jacket short, 
With buttons low behind ; 


And round his neck a satin tie, 
A tie of pattern large ; 

And in that tie a great round pin, 
A pin of costly charge ; 


And in his mouth a mild cigar,“ 
And in his hand a cane ; 

And at his heels a curly dog™ 
With coat like lion’s mane. 


Young Oxford loves each afternoon, 
To saunter in the High, 

And deems he is the cynosure } 
Of every neighb’ring eye. 

Young Oxford eats a wondrous meal, 
And drinks a lot of beer, 

And in the morning oftentimes 
Full seedy does appear. > 


Young Oxford for his little-go™ 
Gets plucked ; when rashly he 

Gets drunk, and rusticated is 
For terms, one, two, or three.73 


Young Oxford’s father never back? 
His son to college sends ; 
And so he dies a natural death, 


And so my story ends. OAA OE¢OPA. 





Military Entelligence. 


Tue Emperor or Russia has just made his grandson, a young Prince 
of three months old, a Colonel of the Imperial Guard. 

Two Captains have been appointed to assist the young officer ; Mus. 
Bissk1 to dress him, and Mrs. Tuckerwitz to nurse him. 

The regiment has adopted the uniform of the Colonel, viz. long petti- 
coats, lace cap, and the national cockade. 

They look splendid in this uniform: though it rather impedes the 
movements of the troops on field days. 

The field officers of the regiment ride in superb go-carts. 

A splendid service of silver pap-boats has been presented by the Colonel's 
Imperial Grandmother to the regimental mess. 

When the Colonel cuts his first tooth he is to be advanced to the rank 
of Major-General ; when he is weaned ~y * be ue ye omg 

A baton of barley-sugar is preparing for his ial Highness, and 
the devoted subjects of the Emperor say he will eas good a Field- 

as a certain eminent and Royal warrior, who enjoys the same 

rank in this country; and who was seen at a late review ing the 
Orders off a paper on his saddle, and asking his Aides-de-Camp “ What 
was to be done next ?” 





UTOPIA AT LAST. 


“Les Braves Belges” are’at’present without a ministry. “ O nimium 
fortunati, si sua bona nérint !” 





EXTRAORDINARY EVENT IN HIGH LIFE. 
Last week, at St. George’s Church, was married a young lady of rank?! 





—and the Duxejor WELLINGTON did not give her away !!!- 
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Lducational Adbertisements. 


EADING over the papers at this season of 
the year, one is charmed at the quantity 
of parental kindness to be met with in 
the advertisements. It would seem that 
England is gushing with fatherly and 
motherly love from one end to the 
other ; while the suburbs appear to be 
particularly rich in tenderness towards 
juveniles, The number of “happy 

omes” within three miles of Hyde 

Park Corner, must be seen to be con- 
ceived; and the quantity of people 
ready to bestow on young gentlemen 
from three to eight, a vast amount of 
maternal solicitude, the Supplement to 
the Times can alone give a faint con- 
ception of. Parental care at five pounds 
a quarter, without extras, is liberally 
streaming down the columns of all the 
newspapers ; and, in some cases, affec- 
tionate superintendence of mind and 
morals is offered in lieu of beef and 
mutton ; for we are told “there is an 
opening for the son of a butcher, on 
terms of mutual accommodation.” In some places it is proposed to 
give grammar in exchange for grocery; and the piano is advertised to 
be imparted as an equivalent for coals, or the harp is to be taken out in 
cheese and butter. 

Some advertisers, in a fit of enthusiastic devotion to the best interests 
of humanity, propose to enter into a sort of barter ; and one gentleman 
obligingly offers to receive a little girl into his family if any one will take 
his two great thumping boys to board and educate by way of equivalent. 











GENERAL MEDICAL ILLUMINATION. 


Tue blue bottles of medicine have been shining with unwonted radiance 
lately, throughout both the country and London ; the general practitioners 
having everywhere illuminated, to testify their joy at the abandonment of 
Sir James Grauam’s Physic and Surgery Bill. 

Numerous inscriptions and emblematic devices, in variegated lamps 
and transparencies, expressive of the sense—or nonsense—of the pro- 
fession respecting that happy event, have come under our own cognisance. 

From certain peculiarities in their general style and character, we 
apprehend that, for their design and execution, the medical men who 
. displayed them were greatly indebted to their pupils. 

We noticed various legends and mottos, surrounded with garlands and 
stars of great brilliancy ; asalso several transparencies, such as Britannia 
shielding Medicine from the Home Secretary ; Quackery, with a box 
of life pills, prostrate beneath Medicine’s feet ; and Medicine and Surgery 
(with their names beneath them, to prevent mistakes) dancing’a sort of 
Polka, hand-in-hand. But that which most struck us was the transparency 
of a Pure Surgeon, so beautifully managed, that whilst it was quite 
plain for whom it was meant, the words, “Smuggled Charter,’ and 
« Self-constituted Fellow,’’ were clearly visible behind it, as were the 
letters “ £ s. d.,” the real motto of the College of Surgeons. In short, 
the figure was as perfectly transparent, as if it had been one of those 
living humbugs who pretend to practise pure surgery, but who are now 
seen through by everybody. 








“SWEETS TO THE SWEET.” 


Ir is with no every day feeling of delight that we copy the following 
from the Court Circular :— 

“Baron ps Lancen, attaché of the Prussian Legation, had the honour of deliver- 
ing to His Royat Hicuness Prince Ateert two of the new fine helmets of the 
Prussian infantry and cavalry guards, as a present from His RoyaL HIGHNESS THE 
Prince oF Prussia.’’ 


Happy the genius when enshrined in royalty! This present of the 
“ new fine helmets ” is, of course, ouly a touching acknowledgment of the 
vastness of thought, the grandeur of intellect, and unspeakable delicacy of 
taste, shown in the Albert hat. We believe that, following out the true 
bent of his genius, the Prince intends to establish a museum for head-gear 
of every description, from the ancient head-piece to the present Nassau tile. 
The Duxe or WELLINGTON has, in the handsomest manner, already sub- 
scribed two of his peculiar beavers ; and when Ireland is no longer under 
the dominion of the brutal Saxon, O’ConneLt has promised to forward to 
the collection his cap of repeal. We believe that, in a short time, the 
Prince's museum will be opened to the inspection of the nobility. 





THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 


Poor Sir Rosert Peet! His late embarrassment has touched our 
sympathies. He has been compelled to make Mr. ArpLerip KE ty Soli- 
citor-General. With many shudderings must he have done that noisome 
handiwork. Mr. Ketty has thereupon opened his manifesto of principles 
+-the poverty of language does sometimes compel us to use strange words 
—to his late Cambridge constituents. He says—among other things— 

** Civil and religious liberty have been protected. We are at peace with every nation 
in the world. Uur wealth, (the wealth of how many?) resources, and power are rapidly 
increasing. Taxation upon the necessaries of life, and the commodities in most general 
use, has been largely reduced, or altogether taken off. AGRICULTURE, trade, and com- 
merce prosper. [Agriculture prospers!] Capital, in its i lati has 
found new channels of investment, giving imited employ t to labour, and reward 
to industry. Even 1n ImeLanp agitation has ceased, and tranquillity [with murders at 
the church-doors] and contentment begin to prevail.” 

Will any arithmetician count us up the number of flaws, direct and 
implied, in the above paragraph ¢ 














THE GOMERSAL MUSEUM. 


OSITIVELY there is no truth whatever 
in the report that the Gomersal 
Museum is to share the fate of 
the Napoleon Museum, by being 
submitted to public auction. The 
Gomersal Museum will be offered 
to the nation on moderate terms, 
at the close of the Astleian career 
of the great creature who has 
collected it. 

The following are some of the 
principal articles comprised in 
it:— 

The snuff-box in which he 
pinches Jean Cosrer’s fingers, 
when the latter accompanies his 
taking a pinch from the Em- 
peror’s box, by a critical remark on the Emperor’s policy. ; 

The epaulette torn by the Emperor off the lieutenant who had disgraced 
himself before the walls of Moscow, by flirting with the affianced bride of 
one of the Russian peasantry. 

The enormous property telescope through which the Emperor looks at 
the six French cuirassiers directly they have finished a movement round 
the stage, and while they are still going off at the wing within six feetof him. 

The boots, with the horse-guard tops, worn by the Emperor for one 
hundred successive nights in the Battle of Waterloo. 

The cross of the Legion of Honour given to the sergeant in the Scotch 
Greys for bullying the Emperor in his own tent, and uttering some clap- 
traps complimentary to the British policy. 

The cork with which the Emperor corked his eyebrows, and the hare’s 
foot with which he made up his face, throughout the whole Russian cam- 
paign, and subsequently at Waterloo. 

It will be seen from the nature of the above items, that the Gomersal 
Museum is by far too valuable and interesting a collection to be lightly 
scattered away to the highest bidders. We strongly recommend the 
trustees of the British Museum to look to it. We are sure that it might 
take its place worthily by the side of some of the spifilicated black beetles 
and other articles to be found in that great national receptacle of good, 
bad, and indifferent rarities. 








A DUKE WANTED. 


WHEREAS sundry reports afecting the character of a noble Duke 

have of late been most industrio.-ly circulated, and the said noble Duke—who is 
believed to have vast estates somewhere in Sutherlandshire—having taken no measures 
whatever to rebut the calumnies, the friends of his Grace have naturally become most 
anxious as to his whereabout, believing him to have been clandestinely spirited away 
into some remote cranny of the earth where the Times does not circulate. It is hereby 
declared that all such parties withholding from the aforesaid Duke a knowledge of the 
matters brought against him, will be punished according to the highest penalty of 
public opinion. Should this happily meet the eye of the Duke himself, he is implored, 
if possible, to return to the good graces of his friends, by instantly disproving the 
charges so wickedly set forth against him.—N.B. The eyes of England and of Scotland 
are upon him, 





Character no Object. 


WE suppose Sir Rosert Peet in his own household, whenever he is 
hiring a new servant, always studiously inquires whether he has a “ good 
character from his last place.’ We only wish, when he is engaging a 
servant for any public situation, he would exercise the same discretion. 
Ifa question to the above effect had only been put to a certain Solicitor- 
General, who has lately been taken into the service of Joun Butt, we are 
- = gentleman would have been told to suit himself with a place 
elsewhere. 
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SCENE—Intenior or tue Hovse or Commons. 
Enter Members of the House of Commons. 


Corus. 

clow exceedingly sad is our lot ! 

We ought to be objects of pity, 
For whether we like it or not, 

We must serve on a Railway Committee. 
’Tis really tyrannical quite ; 

Let our fate be to others a warning. 
We attend in the house all the night ; 

In committees the whole of the morning. 

Sing, Fol de rol lol, &e. 


[Enter some of the Speaker's officers, who walk across the stage with 
the Speaker’s wig ona pole; and, fixing it up, they bring out 
the people one by one to bow to it. 
O’Brien and J.O’ConNELL enter on one side, and Dan 
O’Connett—the Irish Tell—on the other. . 


Granp Concerted PIEcE. 


First OFricer. 
Now let the people hither one by one 
To bow before this Wig. (One bows.) 
My friend, well done! 


Dan O’Connet. ( Aside.) 
Oh, sweet land of my birth, 
You ever will be 
First flower of the earth 
And first gem of the sea. 
See those tight Irish boys, 
Will that blackguard so big, 
By his threats and his noise, 
Make them bow to that Wig? 


O’Brien and J.O’Connewu. ( Aside.) 
We are tight Irish boys, 
And that blackguard so big 
Shan’t by threats or by noi-e 
Make us bow to that Wig. 










At this moment, Smirn | 
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| ‘Recitative. (First OFFICER.) 4 
I think that I behold two wayward chaps ~~ ">... 
Who for that Wig don’t seem to care two raps ; 

But I will make them change their notes, I vow ;; 

So bring them hither to the Wig to bow. : 
[An officer advances, and motions to them that they must bow to the Wig. 


AGITATO. 
Dan O’ConneELL. 


Whew ! whew ! 
This will do—this will do. 
They ’ll not follow, I vow, 
The true Tory rig, 
Of making a bow 
Very low to a Whig. 


| “ ALLEGRO. 
| O’Brien and J. O’ConneELL. 
| Pooh! pooh ! 
Who are you —Who are you? 

| Know that just now 
| The true Tory rig 
| Is to crouch and to bow 

Very low to a Whig. 


Recitative (First OFFIceR). 
Bow to the Wig, I say. 
O’BRIEN. 
No, if I do, 
1 ’ll be—what must occur in time to you. 
[O’Brien and J. O’Conneti knock down the pole, and trample on the 
| Wig. Dan O’Connett rushes forward and embraces them, 
while the Orricers rush out alarmed, and the curtain falls to 
the following 
GENERAL CHORUS. 
He’saman! I'll swear, a man ! 
Bravo, Joun! and bravo, Dan! 
Worthy stock, and worthy scion ; 
Bravo, also, Smitu O’Brien ! 











= 


British Manufactures. 
Ir there are many more home-made pictures in the National Gallery, 
| like the Clerkenwell Holbein, which has been sold at a dead loss of 200/., 
| the collection might appropriately be called “Pictures of the English, 
| painted by themselves.” 
} — 


| 
| 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXV. 


MRS. CAUDLE, WEARIED OF MARGATE, HAS “‘A GREAT DESIRE TO 
SEE FRANCE.” 


LEss me, arn’t you tired, 
CaupLEe! No? Well, was 
there ever such a man! 
But nothing ever tires 
you. Of course, it’s all 
very well for you: yes, 
you can read your news- 
papers and—What! So 
can IJ? And I wonder 
what would become of the 
» 3 Bes children if I did! No; 
{| iw OO i it’s enough for their father 
. to lose his precious time, 
talking about politics, and 
bishops, and lords, and 
a pack of people who 
wouldn’t care a pin if we 
hadn’t a roof to cover us 
—it’s well enough for— 
no, CauDLE, no: |’m not 
going to worry you; I 
never worried you yet, 
and it isn’t likely I should 
begin now. But that’s 
always the way with you 
—always, I’m sure we 
should be the happiest 
couple alive, only you do 
80 like to have all the talk 
to yourself. We’re out 
upon pleasure, and there- 
fore let ’s be comfortable. 
Still, I must say it ; when 
you like, you’re an aggravating man, CauDLE, and you know it. 

“ What have you done now? There, now ; we won’t talk of it. No; 
let’s go to sleep: otherwise, we shall quarrel—I know we shall. 
What have you done, indeed? That I can’t leave my home for a 
few days, but I must be insulted! Everybody upon the pier saw it. 
Saw what? How can you lie there in the bed and ask me? Saw 
what, indeed! Of course, it was a planned thing—regularly settled 
before you left London. Oh yes! I like your innocence, Mr. 
CaupLE; not knowing what I’m talking about. It’s a heart- 
breaking thing for a woman to say of her own husband ; but you’ve 
been a wicked man tome. Yes; and all your tossing and tumbling 
about in the bed won’t make it any better. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough to call a woman ‘a dear soul.’ I must be 
very dear, indeed, to you, when you bring down Miss Prettyman 
to—there now; you needn’t shout like a wild savage! Do you 
know that you’re not in your own house—do you know that we’re 
in lodgings? What do you suppose the people will think of us? 
You needn’t call out in that manner, for they can hear every word 
that’s said. What do you say? Why don’t I hold my tongue then? 
To be sure; anything for an excuse with you. Anything to stop 
my mouth. Miss Prettyman’s to follow you here, and I’m to 
say nothing. I know she has followed you; and if you were to go 
before a magistrate, and take a shilling oath to the contrary, I 
wouldn’t believe you. No, Caupte ; I wouldn’t. 

“ Very well, then? Ha! what a heart you must have, to say ‘ very 
well? and after the wife I’ve been to you. I’m to be brought from 
my own home—dragged down here to the sea-side—to be laughed at 
before the world—don’t tell me! Do you think I didn’t see how she 
looked at you—how she puckered up her farthing mouth—and— 
what? Why did I kiss her, then? ‘What’s that to do with it? 
Appearances are one thing, Mr. Caupte ; and feelings are another. 
As if women can’t kiss one another without meaning anything by it ! 
And you—I could see you—looked as cold and as formal at her as— 
well, CauptE! I wouldn’t be the hypocrite you are for the world ! 

“ There, now ; I’ve heard all that story. I dare say she did come 
down to join her brother. How very lucky, though, that you should 
be here! Ha! ha! how very lucky that—ugh! ugh! ugh! and 
with the cough I’ve got upon me—oh, you’ve a heart like a sea-side 
flint! Yes, that’s right. That’s just like your humanity. I can’t 








catch a cold, but it must be my own fault—it must be my thin shoes. 
I dare say you'd like to see me in ploughman’s boots ; ’t would be no 
matter to you how I disfigured myself. Miss Pretryman’s foot, 
now, would be another thing—no doubt. 

“TI thought when you would make me leave home—I thought we 
were coming here on pleasure ; but it’s always the way you embitter 
my life. The sooner that I’m out of the world, the better. What 
do you say? Nothing? But I know what you mean, better than if 
you talked an hour. I only hope you'll get a better wife, that’s all, 
Mx. CaupLte. What? You'd not try? Wouldn’t you! I know you. 
In six months you’d fill up my place ; yes, and dreadfully my dear 
children would suffer for it. 

“CauDLE, if you roar in that way, the people will give us warning 
to-morrow. Can’t I be quiet then? Yes—that’s like your artfulness : 
anything to make me hold my tongue. But we won’t.quarrel. I’m 
sure if it depended upon me, we might be as happy as doves. I 
mean it—and you needn’t groan when I say it. Good night, CaupLE. 
What do you say? Bless me! Well, you are a dear soul, CauDLe ; 
and if it wasn’t for that Miss Pretrryman—no, I’m not torturing 
you. I know very well what I’m doing, and I wouldn’t torture you 
for the world; but you don’t know what the feelings of a wife are, 
CauDLeE ; you don’t. 

“CaupLE—I say, CaupLe. Just a word, dear. Well? Now, why 
should you snap me up in that way. You want to go to sleep? So do 
I; but that’s no reason you should speak to me in that manner. 
You know, dear, you once promised to take me to France. You 
don’t recollect it? Yes—that’s like you: you don’t recollect many 
things you’ve promised me; but I do. There’s a boat goes on 
Wednesday for Boulogne, and comes back the day afterwards. 
What of it? Why, for that time we could leave the children with 
the girls, and go nicely. Wonsense? Of course: if Iwant anything 
it’s always nonsense. Other men can take their wives half 
over the world; but you think it quite enowgh to bring me down 
here to this hole of a place, where I know every pebble on the 
beach like an old acquaintance—where there’s nothing to be seen 
but the same machines—the same jetty—the same donkeys—the 
same everything. But then, I’d forgot ; Margate has an attraction 
for you—Miss Pretryman’s here. No; 1’m not censorious, and 
I wouldn’t backbite an angel; but the way in which that young 
woman walks the sands at all hours—there! there !—I’ve done: I 
can’t open my lips about that creature, but you always storm. 

“You know that I always wanted to go to France; and you bring 
me down here only on purpose that I should see the French cliffs— 
just to tantalise me, and for nothing else. If I’d remained at home 
—and it was against my will I ever came here—I should never have 
thought of France ; but,—to have it staring in one’s face all day, 
and not to be allowed to go; it’s worse than cruel, Mr. CaupLE— 
it’s brutal. Other people can take their wives to Paris; but you 
always keep me moped up at home. And what for? Why, that I 
may know nothing—yes ; just on purpose to make me look little, and 
for nothing else. 

“ Heaven bless the woman? Ha! you've good reason to say that, 
Mr. Cavpte ; for I’m sure she’s little blessed by you. She’s,] 
kept a prisoner all her life—has never gone anywhere—oh/ Jes! 
that’s your old excuse,—talking of the children. I want to go 
France, and I should like to know what the children have to.do 
it? They ’re not babies nov—are they? But you’ve always t 
the children in my face. If Miss PRErtyman—there now ; d@ 
hear what you’ve done—shouting in that manner? The other | 
are knocking overhead : who do you think will have the face to 
at ’em to-morrow morning? J shan’t—breaking people’s rest in that 
way! 

“Well, Caupte—I declare it’s getting daylight, and what an 
obstinate man you are !—tell me, shall I go to France ?” 


“T forget,” says CaupLE, “my precise answer ; but I think I gave 
her a very wide permission to go somewhere—whereupon, though 
not without remonstrance as to the place—she went to sleep.” 








‘ A Frenchman's Fate. 

Dvurine this month there have been more prosecutions against the 
press in France, more convictions, and, of course, more imprisonments 
and fines. The invention of this new way of celebrating the “ Fétes of 
July ” belongs exclusively to Lovis-Puuipre, and as the merit of the 
thing is decidedly his, we hope no other co will show a mean 
jealousy by imitating it. Let us leave the French to their own way of 
enjoying themselves ! 
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THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS.—LOVELY WAR! 


Tue Christian French—employed in the civilisation of the Moors 
—have made a bonfire of eight hundred men, women, and children ! 
Eight hundred human creatures have been given to the flames,—an 
offering to the stern necessity of war, of lovely war! CoLonex PEtts- 
SIER was the demon in command on the occasion. Beautiful are his 
laurels gathered in the caverns of the Dahara, manured by the roasted 
flesh and charred bones of a multitude of shepherds ! 

The Akhbar speaks of the atrocity, as though it narrated the 
roasting of oxen for a public feast. When the Ouled Riahs first took 
refuge in the cavern, the gallant Colonel offered them terms. They 
were refused. 

** This state of things continued till the night of the 19th, when, losing all patience, 
and no longer having 2 hope of otherwise these fanatics, who formed a perpe- 
tual nucleus of revolt i in the country, the fire was renewed and rendered intense. During 
this time the cries of the unhapp ry wretches, who were being suffocated, were dreadful, 
and then nothing was heard but the fae | of the faggots. This silence spoke volumes. 


The troops entered and found 500 d jes. About 150, who still breathed, were 
brought into the fresh air, but a portion of them died afterwards. 


Later accounts show that, in all, Coronet Pexissrer has sent 
eight hundred souls to bear witness against him at the day of judg- 
ment ! 

We know that the wisest, the most humane government, may at 
times be compromised by the stupidity, the brutality of its instru- 
ments ; but if it fail to punish the offender, then it is a sharer of 
the infamy. | 

Lou1s-Pu1t1PPe prides himself upon being a very respectable king ; 
a monarch with a proper notion of all the domestic virtues. It is said 
he is a humane man ; not at all the military bloodhound that Young 
France, in its love of gore and glory, sighs for. We therefore wait, 
with much interest, to see what his royal benevolence will do with 
the man-roasting Colonel. Will he rebuke and call home the mur- 
derous incendiary, or will he suffer him to add to the heap of human 
ashes that already make an accursing monument to his memory ? 

It is in this way that the French are to civilise the Arabs—in this 
way that the benighted infidels are to be taught the lovely meekness 
of the Christian faith ! One omission may be placed to the account 
of the Colonel. When the roasting was over, wherefore did he not 
order the celebration of Te Deum to complete the blasphemy ! 

There is, of course, a party in France who will sing songs of 
triumph to the Colonel, seeing that he is only working out the 
mission of a conqueror. Indeed, we should not be surprised if—on 
his return to France—he were presented with some tangible testi- 
monial of the admiration of the children of glory. We beg, with all 
_ deference, to propose a faggot in bronze. 











A KNIFE AND FORK JURY. 


Ew things have pleased us more than the 
announcement that ‘so unexpected was the 
> verdict of acquittal of Lorp Viscount Ditton 
at the Surrey Sessions,” in the turnpike case, 
that after the discharge of the jury, the 
“twelve gentlemen, at the invitation of his 
Lordship’s solicitor, proceeded to a neighbour- 
ing tavern, where they were most liberally 

treated.” We are delighted to hear it. The 
fact proves that there is gratitude in law ; that 
attornies have bowels. We think that the 
example so wisely set by Lorp Ditton’s soli- 
citor might be followed, to the exceeding 
comfort of all men summoned on juries. We 
would propose that, in all civil actions, the 
two parties should each send in to the jury-box 
a bill of fare, to be served up for dinner by the winning party. Thus, 
instead of the jury being compelled to listen to witnesses, and to the 
shocking sophistications of counsel on both sides, they would only have 
to judge of the relative excellence of the feast promised by either party, 
and to return their verdict accordingly. Whereupon they might retire 
to a neighbouring tavern, and—like Lorp Ditton’s jury—drink the 
glorious institution of “ Trial by Roast and Boiled.” 











ANOTHER YOUNG ONE. 
A NEw journal has been started at New York, called “ Young 
America.” We believe the principles it advocates are—universal repu- 
diation, mint-juleps, no taxes, and a tarnation thrashing to all the world. 





THE MEMBER’S DREAM. 
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Upon the bench the silent Member sat, 

His hand and motion resting on his hat ; 
When, ona sudden, S1stHorrE rose to speak. 
A pallor came across the Member’s cheek, 


Because he knew no effort he could make } 
Would now enable him to keep awake. 

?T was as he fear’d—while onward SIBTHORPE goes, 
The Member falls into a gentle doze ; 


A dozen sentences—not loud, but deep— 

Had mesmerised the Member fast asleep ; 

His state of coma was at length extreme, 

And then that Member dreamed this little dream :— 


He thought he ’d left the legislative halls, 

And feared no more the House of Commons’ calls ; 
He fancied that he saw the SreakER’s mace 

Turn on a sudden to a horn of chase ; 


The “ Oh’s”’ and “ Cheers” with which the House abounds, 
Seem’d like the yelping of a pack of hounds ; 

But when the Premier rose to make reply, 

He thought the pack were coming in full ery ; 


And in a sudden general shout of “ Oh,” 

He join’d by instinct with “ Yoicks, tally-ho ! ie 
But still he dream’d : he fancied that the House 
Chang’d to the moors—the members to the grouse. 


He gave a cry as loud as he was able, 

“¢ Let all their bills be laid upon my table !” 
At which there rose a general ery of “ Spoke 
And the poor Member from his dream awoke. 


1” 





Mrracutous Escarz.—Mr. Ketty has been returned for Cambridge, 
although Lorp BroveHam gave him an excellent character. 
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PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANTS. 


THE COOK. 


OR ages it has been believed that a certain 
wicked person sends cooks ; but Joun- 
s0N has well observed, and so by the 
bye have SmitH and Brown, that “ if 
we had no cooks, we should be as bad 
as cannibals.” 

Cooks have always been the subject 
of sarcasm, and Jones tells us, that 
even in his day the wits loved to give 
the cooks a good roasting. It is said, 
moreover, that “too many cooks will 
spoil the broth,” from which we may 
presume, that as the workhouse broth 
is the very worst in the world, a great 
many cooks must have a hand in it. 
Apicius was the first man who made 
cookery a science, and he poisoned him- 
self ; no doubt with his own cookery. 
He invented several sauces, and was, 
in fact, the Roman Harvey. He is 
believed to have been the first who 
added the trimmings to legs of mutton, and he took for his motto the line 
in VIRGIL :— 





“* At Regina gravi jamdudum saucia curd.”” 


because the luxury of gravy, jam, sauce, and curry are all shadowed 
forth in the quotation alluded to. 

Dr. JoHNson was, according to Boswett, “a man of very niee discri- 
mination in the science of cookery,” and he was proverbial for his sauce, 
which he dealt out to every one with the greatest freedom. Boswe.i 
once asked him if he liked pickles, when he said, “ No Sir, the man who 
would eat a pickle, would pick a pocket.”’ 

Bosws tt adds, “ I ventured to say he would ;” and they wound up the 
evening with £08, which BoswELL, as usual, had to pay for; and it is 
thought that the expression of “ Standing Sam” origivated with BoswELt 
having to stand whatever Sam (Jounnsow) chose to call for. 

The celebrated Dr. Parr was also a great epicure, and liked his 
victuals underdone, from which we have the expression Parr-boiling. 
Mitton loved his meat well-dressed, and died with a good thing in his 
mouth ; but whether it was a morsel of philosophy, or something nice, 
has never transpired. 

Having said thus much of the ancient and classical who took an interest 
in cookery, we plunge down stairs into the modern kitchen, and embrace 
the cook of the present period. 

On going to be hired, you will, perhaps, be told there are no perquisites 
allowed. Don’t stick out about that, for if perquisites are not allowed, 
you must take them. 

It is easy to say the meat makes no dripping, and, of course, you can’t 
account for it. 

It is a rule in cookery to make the best and the most of everything, and 
you will therefore sell your kitchen-stuff at the marine-store shop that 
will give the best price for it. 

In some families the mistress of the house will assist the cook ; but 
she should have a sickener of that as soon as possible. If she makes 
a pie, spoil it in the baking ; for if there is any truth in the adage about 
“too many cooks,” the lady of the house should not be encouraged in 
making one of the number. 

Order is a great essential to a cook, who should keep everything in its 
se taking care to keep herself as snugly in her place as possible. 

ever connive at dishonesty in others, but keep yourself to yourself ; 
for, if you rob your mistress, the least return you can make is not to 
sanction others in doing so. 

Never go into any place where a cat is not kept. This useful domestic 
animal is the true servants’ friend, accounting for the disappearance of 
tit-bits, lumps of butter, and other odd matters, as well as being the 
author of all mysterious breakages. What the safety-valve is to the 
steam-engine, the cat is to the kitchen, preventing all explosions or 
blowings-up that might otherwise occur in the best regulated families, 

Having laid down some general principles for the guidance of cooks, we 
give a few maxims that cannot be too strictly attended to. 

1. Keep yourself clean and tidy if you can. If your fingers are greas 
wipe them on your hair, which thus acquires a polish. . 4 

2. When a joint comes down from dinner, cut off what you intend for 
your supper. If cut while the joint is warm, it does not show that it has 
been cut. Relieve it also from all superfluous fat, which will of course 
go into your grease-pot. 

3. If you want a jelly-bag, cut up an ironing-blanket for the purpose. 
The former is of course wanted in a hurry, but the latter may be pro- 
cured at leisure. 





4. When your dishes come down stairs, throw them all into scalding 
water at once. Those that are not broken by the operation may after- 
wards be taken out, and put in their proper places. 

k a Scour your pickle-jars, but empty them first, if you are fond of 
pickle. 

6. If you have been peeling onions, cut bread-and-butter with the 
same knife ; it will show the multifariousness of your occupations, and 
perhaps give a hint for raising your wages, 

7. Let your spit and your skewers be alwaysrusty ; or, at least, do 
not take the trouble to polish them; for by leaving great black holes in 
the meat, they show it has been eaatel, which is always better than 
being baked, and it will be the more relished in consequence. 

8. Never do anything by halves, except lamb, which you must seme- 
times do by quarters. 

9. If you are cooking even a sheep's head or a bullock’s heart, take 
ains with them, so that what you do may be equally creditable to your 
ead and heart. 

10. If you have a follower, or a policeman, who likes a snack, cut it 
off each joint before you cook it—for everything loses in the cooking— 
and the disappearance of one pound, at least, in eight or nine, may thus 
be easily accounted for. 

The above maxims will be sufficient to guide the cook in her course of 
service, and we do not add any receipts, for it has been well said by Dr. 
KITCHENER, or might have been said by him as well as by any one else— 
one who gives a receipt for making a stew, may himself make a sad 

of it. 


In bidding farewell to the cook, we would have her remember that her 
control over the safe will give her a peculiar influence over the hearts 
of the police, and she must be careful not to enervate a whole division, 
and leave a district defenceless, by being too lavish with the blandish- 
ments of love and the larder. 





THE MODERN HYMEN.: 





Tae alternation from love to glory and from glory to. love, which we 
alluded to the other day as being the characteristic of the soldier on the 
stage, is singularly exemplified in the career of the illustrious WELLINGTON, 
who has left the camp of Mars for the court of Hymen. The Duke is to 
be seen nearly every morning at St. George's or some other fashionable 
church, “ giving away” some fair and aristocratic bride, till he has posi- 
tively become the recognised medium for the transfer of lovely innocence 
from the parent’s care to the husband’s solicitude, Even the parish- 
clerk, or the pew-opener—the usual alternatives with those who have not 
come prepared with fathers or mothers—eannot boast of having given 
away so many girls as the Duke or WELLINGTON. 


One would think that his Grace kept a kind of Matrimonial Bazaar, or 
Connubial Agency-Office—so strong a personal interest does he appear to 
take in finding wives and husbands for his male and female acquaintances. 
The song says, that “ Love was once a little boy :’’ but it is evident that 
Hymen is a very elderly gentleman. Perhaps the Duke still clings to the 
love of conquest; and he likes to enco conquests being made as 
much as possible. His Grace should be le Colonel of a new regiment 
of female sharp-shooters, in which piercing eyes should be the substitutes 
for swords and bayonets. 
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WE here present the portrait of a very ill-used gentleman—of one 

who every hour has his pockets picked ; though each pocket, like 
the magical purse, is inexhaustible. Nevertheless, in the eye of the 
law—which eye, by the way, has, in certain literary cases, a frequent 
habit of winking, or worse, of going fast asleep—in the eye of the 
law it is as much a felony to rob a banker as a beggar. 

Therefore, we have taken counsel with our indignation, and are 
henceforth resolved not to be pillaged and to hold our tongue at the 
same time. We herewith present portraits of certain of the 
literary swell-mob who at this moment eat white-bait from their 
robbery of Punch, The beholder will at once acknowledge the 
felonious expression of all the offenders. One fellow has seized our 
pocket-book—Punch’s Pocket-Book !—and is walking off, delirious 
with the thought of the contents. Another full-fed-looking varlet 
has got a sheet of paper, which he intends to print upon and adver- 
tise as “The same size as Punch.” Now, the notes of the Bank of 
Elegance are of “the same size” as the notes of the Bank of 
England ; the dimensions are the same,—but where is the water- 
mark—where are the figures? You may make a piece of glass of 





— 

|“ the same size” as the Narcot diamond ; but what will the jewellers 
give for it? In the background may be seen a shadowy something, 
franticly brandishing a pair of scissors. This something is called 
by the grace of small critics a dramatist ; and he, it will be seen, is 
making down upon our pockets, either to sever away a subject 
bodily, or to cut here and there at Punch’s jokes and put them in 
his flimsy pieces ; just as South American belles sometimes imprison 
fire-flies in their muslin flounces, 

It will be seen what a shabby, sneaking, sinister, felonious set 
the offenders are : creatures with no more red blood in them than 
grasshoppers. And yet—foul and contemptible as their trade is— 
bitter as their bread must be, half made up as it isof dirt—they have 
accessories in their meanness, helpers, and, as the law has it, com- 
forters in their wickedness, Wemean the buyers—the erring few— 
who lay out their money upon the evil-doers. To these few we 
say,—Beware of counterfeits! Cease to buy stolen goods—though the 
money spent upon the abomination shall be no more than so many 
a mea you bring at once to bankruptcy the “pickers and 
stealers,” 
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THE WATCH-TOWERS ON HUNGERFORD BRIDGE. 


Tue wonder of everybody is, what the watch-towers on the Hunger- 
ford Bridge are intended for. Some say they are to be let out to single 
gentlemen as lodgings ; and we certainly think the address, “ Watch- 
tower, 100th link, Hungerford Suspension Bridge, Thames,” would read 
very distingué on a gentleman’s card. 

Others declare that the towers have been leased for ninety-nine years 
to an enterprising washerwoman, who intends washing her linen, after 
the Parisian fashion, at the:foot of the bridge, and hanging the clothes 
out to dry along the chains. The effect of this on a summer’s evening, 
when the sun is setting, would be very beautiful. A hundred shirts 
fluttering in the breeze, festooned with socks, and illuminated by parti- 
coloured handkerchiefs, would present a picture gorgeous enough to 
remind one of the East. 
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” There is a rumour, also, that an offer has beeri made by a zoologi 
manager to rent the two towers for the purposes of tight-chain exhibi- 


| tions—a gentleman dancing on one chain, and a lady on the other ; but 
| we think the report that they have been let to the Admiralty, for the sake 
| of having sentinels continually in the attics, is the most vraisem- 

blable of any we have heard. The intention of the Board is to 

against the possibility of Joinvittz ever coming up the Thames with the 
| French fleet unperceived to sack Siz Ropert Peet's residence. When we 
| think of the vigilant look-out our brave Admiralty always keeps for the 
| interests of England, this appointment cannot be too strongly applauded, 

as the strongest reinforcement they have lately made to the strength of 
| the British Navy. 








Mutual Wrong. 


Mr. Jamzs, the novel-spinner, mer h advertisement, offered the sum 
of ten pounds’ reward to whosoever will “ prove whence the report first 
emanated,” that he—Mr. James—had “ undertaken to edit the periodical 
work, called Ainsworth’s Magazine.” Weunderstand that the proprietors 
of the said Magazine have offered a like sum for the detection of the 
offender. Both parties feel themselves equally injured. 





OBSOLETE LAW, 


By Rule 86, Ordnance Department, it is ordained—* No person 
belonging to the Department is to receive any fee, consideration, or com- 
pensation from any one whatever, upon pain of dismissal.” We hope 
this rule has been cancelled, for as Captain Botpgero and Mr. Bonnamu 
still belong to the establishment, it really looks as if it were kept there 
purposely to annoy them. It is true the gentlemen made the rule 
themselves ; but they could have had no idea, at the time of making it, 
they were building a wall to knock their own heads against. 
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BROUGHAM AND THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 





Poor BrovenamM has been making a sad to-do about the delay in get- 
ting into his new House; for, like a ‘child who once knows that he is 
ing to move, he cannot rest contented until the “ moving” is effected. 
e cannot feel himself at home in the present temporary structure ; and 
he has been heard plaintively warbling the following ditty during one of 
the speeches of CampBeLt, when nothing but the dull murmur of “ plain 
Jack,” as he calls himself, and the lugubrious tones of Brovcuam himself 
have been heard to disturb the sleep that the rest of their Lordships may 
have been indulging in :— 
There ’s nae luck about the House, 
There ’s nae luck at all; 
There is no pleasure in this House, 
It is so very small, 





SOLDIERINCG. 


Brine a universal chronicler, the late glorious victory of the 18th 
of June cannot, of course, have escaped the notice of Mr. Punch. 

He doesn’t mean the Battle of Waterloo—Heaven forbid !—about 
which there has been as much bragging and vapouring in England 
ever since, as to turn any Christian sick; but the French 
victory of the Cautera or Dahara just achieved by a French Colonel, 
who has made his name very famous in history. 

Having published a proclamation, setting forth that the French 
nation was the great centre of peace, religion, and civilisation, (all 
nations are in the habit of lying and swaggering about themselves in 
this way,) Marsuat Buceavup, the Duke of Isly, invited certain 
Arabs, to whose lands and property he had taken a fancy, to come in 
and yield them up. The Arabs refusing, the famous CoLonEL 
— was sent to their village to persuade them with fire and 
sword. 

These poor Arab rogues, with their wives, families, camels, and 
horses, fled for refuge to a great cave in their district, which had often 
served them for a sanctuary in the time of the Turkish dominion. 
Here they used to remain while the tyrants were sacking their 
villages, and robbing their fields; and when their masters had 
retired with what they could get, the Dahara Arabs came back to 
their houses again, and so lived on until the next Razzia. .- 

* But the Turks were not so civilised as the French, as those poor 
rascals quickly found, Having retreated into their hole of refuge, 





the brave CoLonet PEtissteER put firewood at either end of it, and 
then told them to come out and submit to his terms. 

These must have been hard indeed: for the Arabs—with death 
before them, and a knowledge of the infernal butcheries, rapine, and 
cruelty of the French in Algeria for the last fifteen years; a full 
knowledge, we say, that in the way of murder the leader of a French 
razzia-column would stick at nothing—preferred rather to die than 
to come to terms. 

Then fire was lighted at the two ends of the cavern for two days, 
and eight hundred of God’s men, women and children were by } 
Cotonet Pe iss1ER stifled and murdered there. The whole of the | 
tribe is exterminated ; and the French flag, that rainbow of liberty, | 
as BERANGER Calls it, doubtless flaunts over the now quiet scene. 

The French have been so accustomed to razzias of late, that they 
have found a glory in these successful forays, and bragged and boasted |. 
of the dexterity of murder and rapine which their troops have dis- 
played in conducting them. It may have appeared a matter of [ 
triumph rather than otherwise to Cotonet Petiss1ER, who in the 
course of his duty has sacked and fired hundreds of villages ere this 
—murdered thousands of Arabs defending their property—and been 
rewarded and promoted for so doing; it may have seemed a famous 
opportunity to Cotonet Pexisstier to stifle a whole tribe of savages 
at once, and he may be looking out for his general’s epaulettes for 
this victory : but the wholesale completeness of this murder has been 
somehow too strong for the French gorge; and Marsuat Sout 
is actually made to say that he “deplores and disapproves of it.” 

The French opposition journals, too, cry out in the strongest terms 
of reprobation. “ What will England, what will Germany say?” says 
one ; “the character of generous honour which constitutes our strength 
with other nations, must disap .”” “What an act is this,” cries 
another, “ unworthy of the noble and holy France of the 19th century, 
who combats heroically in the field, but does not massacre her ene- 
mies. How henceforth will our Government appear in the eyes of 
Europe ?” 

“The eyes of Europe ;” that is what they are looking to. Gracious 
Heaven! where does a nation’s vanity end? Here, in presence of a 
crime before which men should hide their heads for shame, in the 
bitterest abasement and self-humiliation, these men ask “ what will 
Europe say ?” brag about their “ generous honour,” and exalt “the noble 
and holy France of the 19th century!” There’s something frightful in this 
blindness of conceit. What a moment to boast of generous honour, 
and to lay claim to nobleness and holiness! when a man should only 
be thinking of pity, and sorrow, and shame ! 

The same paper which contains the story of Pe.issteR, narrates a 
great English military achievement, which might humble our pride a 
little, could it ever be supposed that the English nation possesses 
any. Two soldiers of the Foot Guards were flo at Windsor for 
an act of gross insubordination. They refused to go to the black-hole 
when ordered ; and they had been ordered thither for refusing to 
strip themselves before the visiting surgeon, and undergo a public 
examination with sixty other naked men. 

So, for pleading the common privilege of modesty, the savage 
military law, which would have exposed them like brutes, tied them 
up and lashed them like brutes ; and having glutted itself on their 
mangled and bleeding shoulders, sent them to hospital to be cured, 
and to be ready for future service. 

Beyond a letter of complaint in the newspapers, this action caused 
no particular remark, The troops were marched to church next 
day to hear the Gospel preached to them, and went through their 
devotions with the same precision as they would go through their 

e. . 

And we too take all occasions to boast of our civilisation ; and in 
matters of religion we consider that we are a favoured people, and 
we admire and honour the glorious military profession, in which a 
man’s duty is to commit murder, as at Cautera, or to submit to 
shame, as in Windsor barracks last week. 





Patriotic Feeling. 


Tue flag which has braved (for three years) the breeze, without the 
battle, at Buckingham Palace, was torn to ribbons last week. The 
accounts in the newspapers say it was the wind that was the cause of this. 
We can assure our readers it was the fine spirit of —— that proved 
its destruction ; for the noble flag was so annoyed at seeing Her Maszsty 
go five times in one week to the O and the French plays—and not 
once to a national theatre—that in its rage it actually lashed itself 
to pieces. 
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« ART-UNION ” EPISTLES. 


SsUREDLY we know not why Punch should 
have been honoured with a copy of the 
subjoined correspondence ; but finding 
it in our letter-box, we print it. 


“To the Editor of the * Art-Union? 

 Sir,—Your Art-Union for June has 
just fallen into my hands ; my little boy, 
in the innocence of childhood, havin 
brought me a few leaves of it to patch 
his broken kite. There, sir, I read what 
you say of your subscribers ; that they 
never buy any picture without first 
hearing what you say of it. For myself, 
I never heard of the Art Union before ; 
but hope Iam properly thankful for the 
blessing you must be to picture-buyers 
in saving ’em the trouble of thinking for 
themselves. 
*T now, sir, come to my point. I have 
been much tempted to lay out a shilling on a painted picture by a person 
named Lescu, in fact, to buy the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Cavupte. 
The money was almost out of my fingers when my wife—you’d love 
that woman for her sweet sense and tenderness, if you knew her—when 
my wife proposed that I should write to the Editor of the Art-Union to 
know if the <p Som worth the money. ‘ Write,’ says she‘to the Head 
+Hand—and Heart: and then she added, ‘for if his heart is only 
as soft as his head, what a dear gentleman he must be!’ For once, 1’ve 
taken my wife's advice,—and enclose a penny post-stamp for your 
answer. 





“T remain your accidental reader, 
“Joun SmupcEg.” 


*P.S. Mrs. Smupce also wants to know if you give your advice upon 
tea-boards? She has.geen a pretty thing, with a Woodman Smoking his 
Pipe in the Snow, ands dog running after him —and would wish to know 
what she should give for it.” 


® The Art-Union to Joun Smupce. 

“ Exceeptne pEaR Sir,—You do our feelings extreme honour by the 
complimentary candour of your charming note. Such epistles fall—we 
assure you, very dear Sir—like refreshing dew upon us, parched up as 
we are by a scorching sense of our responsibilities. We know that upon 
our opinion depend the legs and shoulders of mutton of thousands of rising 
artists ; and therefore cannot but feel—in sooth, dear Sir, we cannot— 
in the hand, head, and heart, you have done us the honour to allude to, 
the most distressing sense of the value of our good word. We would 
not hurt Mr, Lezcu—oh, dear Sir, very far from it—nevertheless, 
agonising as it is to us, we have a duty to execute. 

“ We think the face of Caupie happy ; nevertheless, as admirers of 
temperance, we object to the redness of his nose. The texture of the 
counterpane, too, is a little woolly. There is a nice freedom of handling 
in the border of Mrs. Caupue’s nightcap,—and the bold way in which 
her curl-papers are brought up shows that the artist is not deficient in a 
knowledge of the human heart, Were we inclined to be hypercritical, 
which we never are, we should say that the watch-pocket at the head of 
the bed was grossly unnatural, being considerably beyond the reach of 
Cavuptz. The curtains, too, are evidently out of drawing. ‘ Tape-tied 
curtains, never meant to draw.’ He! he! 

“ We cannot give this opinion—for we would not very much hurt Mr. 
Lezcu—without dilaceration of the heart-strings. We have, however, 
acquitted ourselves of our duty. And now that our task is ended, we are 
weary—in sooth, very weary—hat, gloves, and waistcoat ! 

“ The picture you speak of may be worth a shilling ; nevertheless, very 
dear sir, there is a most tasteful and impartial periodical devoted to art, 
that is published —— at the same price. 

“ Yours, affectionately, very dear sir, 
“Tue ‘ Art-Union.’ 

« P.S.—If dear Mrs. Suupce will forward us the tea-board—for we do 
not know it—we will take time to consider our answer.” 





A Wild-Goose Chase. 


The following advertisement appeared in the Times last week :— 

* Wantep— Cooks for the Stepney Union.” 

The idea of any Union advertising for a Cook at all is funny enough ; 
but when it comes to Cooks—an unlimited number of Cooks—just as if an 
Union had a kitchen like the Reform Club, the advertisement must cer- 
tainly belong to that order of things known as sending a person for 
* strap-oil,’’ or “ pigeon’s-milk!” The whole thing is clearly a hoax. 
Why, it is just as absurd as if a person was to advertise for a treasurer, 
and to direct him to apply to the British and Foreign Destitute ! 





THE CONSERVATIVE LAOCOON. 


THE visitors to the New Conservative Club House in Pall Mall have no 
doubt admired the cast of the Laocoon, which occupies so conspicuous a 
place in the Entrance Hall. They probably suppose it is placed there 
merely as a work of art ; they are wrong. We fell into this mistake our- 
selves, and were enlightened by a Conservative member, whom we found 
the other day shedding tears before the group. He was a Tory of the 
good old school, and we did not suspect him of so much sympathy with 
the arts. We told him so in a complimentary tone. 

“ Arts, sir. You don’t suppose it’s the statue that affects me! No; 
it’s an allegory.” 

* How so ?” we asked innocently, 





* Don’t you see the resemblance to Inexis in the principal figure ? and 
there ’s PLumprre on the right and SistHorrs on the left.” 

We were puzzled for once. On our return, we took down our Virer 
and turning to the Second Book of the Aineid, set to work to discover 
our friend’s meaning. We think we have discovered it, 

The group typifies the Conservatives in the gripe of the Maynooth and 
Irish College Bills. Look at the passage and our translation of it, and it 
will be evident to all we are right in our interpretation :— 

“ Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo, tranquilla per alta, 
(Horresco referens) immensis orbibus angues 
Incumbunt pelago, pariterque ad littora tendunt: &c. &c. . 


Now for our free translation. ‘ 
When lo ! two bills from Erin’s fatal shore 
Together trail their folds across the floor. 
With huge preambles reared in front they wind, 
Clause after clause in long-drawn length behind ! 
While opposition benches cheer the while, 
And Peet grins horribly a ghastly smile. 
The Tory phalanx shrinks dismayed and pale, 
As fierce their helpless victims they 
First in their grasp pale PLumprre they enfold, 
Next SrstHorPE swears and struggles in their hold. 
Then Inauis, te their succour hastening fast, 
With fierce amendments arm’d, is seized the last ; 
He prays, he preaches, threatens, storms and bawls, 
On Church and State and Constitution calls,— 
In vain, the bills ride rampant o’er their prey, 
Tho’ two divisions hold their onward way ; 
And, to the frequent call “ Divide, divide,” 
Nestle secure at Lorp Joun RussExt's side, 








A SINGULAR CASE. 


A Queer fellow, who said his name was Broom, was charged with 
having given a false written character to an individual of the name of 
KELLy, in order that the latter might get into a situation at Cambridge. 

The aged delinquent, on being asked what he had to say for himself, 
became very insolent, and declared he had a right to do or to say anything 
he thought proper about anything and everything. 

It having been ascertained that no one attached any importance to 
what was said or done by the defendant, the old gentleman was admonished 


and discharged. 
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THE LANDLORD'S BAZAAR. 


HE Theatre Royal Covent Garden has been in a 
Pp very bad state ever since its late royal attack. 
The stage is sunk very low, the treasury is in 
the deepest decline, and the boxes look, “ like 
Niobe, all tiers.” Never has the place looked so 
miserable since Mr. WaLLack’s management, when 
the theatre went through four seasons in less than 
three weeks. Something, it is clear, must be done 
to remove the infection from the building. Camphor, 
brown-paper, whitewashing, and burnt feathers, 
have tried their magic powers of fumigation, all in 
vain. We propose, therefore, as an antidote is 
principally wanted to the bane of the late Anti- 
Corn-Law Exhibition, that an Agricultural Show 
should be got up in the theatre, under the patro- 
of the Duke or Ricumonp, and the most 
patriotic landowners in the kingdom, and that 
they should send some of their prize-labourers to 
the Show, as specimens of how the breed can be 
improved by fine feeding. Scotland also should 
be allowed to contribute; for if she has anything 
like a labourer left, that sight alone, as a rarity, 
would make the fortune of the exhibition. Groups of happy tenantry also 
might be arranged about the exhibition ; and if they are labelled, “ All these 
upon 7s. a week,” we are sure they will surprise many people who had no 
notion before of the pretty state the English labourer can be brought to. 
Models, too, of their happy homes might be exhibited ; care being taken 
to have a number of pigs, cows, and fowls running about them, as natu- 
rally as if they were in the country. Nothing, in fact, should be wanting 
to invest the scene with that air of reality which makes the condition of 
the labourer a matter of such universal envy all over the world. If this 
is effectively done, we are sure the aristocracy will rush to the theatre as 
to a spot enriched with the dearest associations, and Her Majesty will 
honour it again with her usual once a-year state-visit. _ 








APPLEPIP KELLY. 


PeeEx’s small difficulty, the new Solicitor-General, the pure of 
Ipswich, is returned for Cambridge. There was every expectation 
that he would be ticketed on for Windsor, but—great is PLurus, 
great the virtues of Lorp Brovcuam’s “head of our profession,” 
and Ke tty sits for Cambridge. On the conclusion of the election, 
he addressed his constituents. He had, he said— 

** Asked them to fight the battle of the constitution for him, for themselves, and for 
the country. Nobly had they fought that battle; nobly had they won the victory.’’ 

Turn we to the Times, and we discover with what sort of merce- 
naries the spotless Solicitor-General fought the “battle of the con- 
stitution.” An army of navigators had been recruited for the 
glorious service :-— 

“ Three gigantic ruffians, bearing the colours of Mz. Keuty, led the procession ; 
four followed, carrying a chair, which was supported on their shoulders by means of 

les, and in which was seated one of their companions, who was smoking, and had in 

is lap a huge beer-can. Every now and then he commanded his troop to halt, while 
he took a copious swig, amidst the cheers of his fellows, who, by signs and expressions, 
endeavoured to make the spectators understand that there was some magic connexion 
between the banners they bore and the beer they drank.” 


There is no doubt that the connexion was the nearest and the 
dearest that can tie some men ; namely, the connexion of the breeches’ 
pocket. Not that Mr. Kerry knew anything of the band of beer- 
swigging Swiss hired to earn him laurels ; not he. We have always 
remarked that at election time, the father of craft and wicked- 
ness sends out his emissaries to buy the souls of men; to purchase 
their jackdaws and canaries at five pounds a head; to give any 
money for kittens ; to thrust bank-notes into pockets, under door- 
‘ways, anywhere ! to compass the election pennyworth ; the candidates 
all unconscious of the wickedness as fledgling doves. And therefore 
are we certain that the patriotic soul of the Solicitor-General must 
have revolted from the fellows smoking and swilling in the name of 
purity of election, and afterwards “fighting the battles of the consti- 
tution” with broken flag-poles. It is said that the election of Mr. 
Ke ty will be petitioned against. This may, or may not be; but 
if envy should seek to unseat the Solicitor-General—the future 
Baron ArPrerip, as, according to Brovcuan, “he is destined for 
the highest places of the law”—sure we are that the learned gentle- 
man will show himself as white as the ermine he will one day 
wear ; will prove that he is as innocent of the bribery (“dearest 





es ) at Cambridge, as he was guiltless in bye-gone times at 
pswich. 

It is said that the day after Mr. Kexry received his appointment 
he was met by Peet (who was walking with a friend), and was half 
cut by the minister. Turning to his companion, PEEL observed— 


‘*T am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on ’t again I dare not!” 





PUNCH PUZZLED. 


Tue Irish newspaper intelligence informs us that the Most Noble, but 
not most grammatical, the Marquis of LonpoNDERRY, was lately pleased to 
address to a Mr. Watson, chairman of a recent meeting of the Lisburn 
Orangemen, an epistle, which, with regard to its object,—the repression 
of party demonstration,—was highly praiseworthy, but in ——S 
composition, exceedingly droll, Thus commences this curious $ 

“Dear Sir, 

** Deeply interested as I am, and ust be, in the prosperi i i= 
ness, and geod order of the ter ew of Ulster, and more particularly or e phen of 
Down, and that excellent tenantry I preside over, I cannot refrain from addressing you 


as a chairman of a string of resolutions of the Lisburn Orangemen, signed with your 
name, and published in the Dublin Evening Mail of the 30th ult.” : 


Now, whether the above pone was written by the Most Noble 
Marquis or for him, we pretend not to know. It certainly betokens a 
strange confusion of ideas. “A chairman of a string of resolutions” 
may be an Irish character, but is certainly not an English phrase. We 
never met with such a person anywhere before, and now that we meet 
with him on paper we cannot make him out. We are unable, indeed, 
to imagine what he is like, except a chairman of a succession of toasts ; 
a designation which, were we to apply it even to our Royal friend of 
CamBrRIDGE, would assuredly be set down as some of our nonsense, 

The Most Noble letter-writer—supposing the saddle (or panniers) to 
have been placed on the right back—proceeds in the yet more singular 
manner following :— 

** Before it is too late, do not persevere in an attempt to mislead men anew who are 
living peaceable and quiet under the laws.” . 


Before it is too late! For what purpose? For that of misleading the 
men who are living “ peaceable and quiet”? Very good advice, as far as 
it goes ; but the recommendation not to make any such attempt at all, 
either before or after it was too late, would have been much better, and 
rather more intelligible. As if even Irish Orangemen would, knowingly, 
persevere in an endeavour after it was too late. It would be monstrous to 
entertain such a supposition of Irish pigs. 

By the production, whereon we have thus bestowed a few words of 
criticism, we have no doubt that the Marquis of Lonponperry, if he 
wrote it, meant well ; anes which we must take the liberty of 
asking him what he meant by it ? e do not wish to misconstrue his 
Lordship’s motives ; but we should very much like to know how to con- 
strue his language. 





Enterchange of 3Brisoners. 


By a recent arrangement between this country and the Governments of 
the United States and France, we are able to exchange criminals, but, b 
some flaw in the treaty, we have not been able to get our criminals bac 
again. A bill has just been brought in to rectify this error, and we would 
suggest the addition of a schedule, giving a sort of rate of exchange, or 
table of the comparative value of criminals, in the style of our old friend 
BonnycastLE. Thus we might say, in— 


American Measure. 


20 Pickpockets make 1 Swindler. 

6 Swindlers . « «+  « 1 Fraudulent Bankrupt. 
10 Fraudulent Bankrupts . . 1 Felon. 

4 Felons © « «  « 1 Burglar. 
50 Burglars ° . 1 American Repudiator. 


and so on through the whole of the criminal catalogue. 

We might have also a criminal city article, with the Culprits’ Exchange 
Intelligence, giving the different values of the numerous securities, from 
handcuffs, which might be quoted at 2 premium, down to bail, at a 
discount, or police surveillance at par, with a shade or two in favour of 
the French markets. We presume that for a good lumping American 
thief England would be expected to give a lot of small change in the 
shape of a quantity of petty larceners. 

One country might draw bills on the other for felons, payable at 
sight, or circular notes might be given, entitling the holder to take up a 
certain quantity of criminals at various points of the continent. The 
idea is altogether a very rich one, but if it is to be carried to perfection, 
a few of our hints should be acted on as speedily as possible. 
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OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 








A ‘THE D 


ANSANTE.’’ 








Amone the fashionable parties of the season we have observed the fre- 
quent announcement of a Thé Dansanie, or a dancing tea, with which 


entertainment was new even to us; for thoug 
fresco, or parties in the open air, which sometimes terminate in a pro- 
menade patienique or a walk home in pattens, as well as a soirée 


catching cold ; we must confess our ignorance, until lately, of a thé dan- 
sante-——the nearest approach to which seems to have been the capers cut 
by a bull among the cups and saucers in a china-shop. Having however 
been honoured by an invitation from one of our aristocratic female 
friends to a thé dansante, we went a few evenings ago to an entertainment 
of the sort alluded to. We also took part in a set of Congou Quadrilles 
and danced a Bohea-mian Pvlkua, together with the Hyson Waltz and 
Gunpowder Galop. 


The following description of the figures of the first set of Congou 
Quadrilles may prove interesting to our fair readers, who will no doubt 
introduce it at their soirees,as they would any other piece of eccentricity, 
that had novelty and fashion to recommend it. 

LA TASSE, 


First gentleman advances, and hands cup to first lady, who retires ; 


the two gentlemen, who take the two cups and retire. 


our un-aristocratic readers may not happen to be familiar. The sort of} with a cup ; the second couple do the same. 
tho h we had heard of fétes al 


brandy-and-water-esque, or a glass of grog at night to prevent one from | 


LA SOUTASSE. 
First lady advances with ‘a saucer to first gentleman, who sets to her 
Both gentlemen pour a 
little tea into the two saucers, Ladies retire; and as the gentlemen 
advance, the ladies empty the saucers. The ladies then advance, and 
the gentlemen empty the cups, when each gentleman sets to his lady, 
and all swing back to places. 
LA THEIERE. 

First gentleman executes the pastorale movement with an empty cup | 
and saucer ; first lady advances with teapot, and fills the cup, when first 
gentleman swings round and retires. Second lady then advances with 
milk-jug, and second gentleman with sugar-basin; first gentleman 
balancez with cup, and second lady and gentleman set to him with the 
milk and sugar ; after which, both gentlemen turn their partners to 
their places. 


| 
1 


LA CUILLIERE. 

Grand round—in which each gentleman stirs his partner’s tea, beating 
| time with the spoon against the saucer. The ladies advance with hands 
| across, and strike their spoons upon the brims of each other’s cups. The 
| gentlemen then advance with their spoons, and place them in the first 
| lady’s cup, who’ swings round and retires. The first lady then sets to 
| all the gentlemen, each of whom takes his own spoon, and all swing round 

to places. ‘The same is done by the other couples, and there is a grand 





and second gentleman does the same to second lady. Both gentlemen | round in which all stir their own tea ; and, having drunk it off, during a 
chassez while both ladies drink the tea, when the, two ladies bulancez to| pause in the music, they all chassez croisez, and balancex once more ; 


when the set of quadrilles is concluded. 








THE CAT AT WINDSOR. 


Wirnty these few days, two men of the Coldstream Guards, 
stationed at Windsor, have each received a hundred lashes. 
crime of the men originated in their refusal to strip themselves with 
some sixty or seventy of their comrades, to be inspected—in a 
crowd, like beasts—by the doctor. They were thereupon ordered 
to the black-hole for what was considered a false and finical delicacy. 
The men turned restive, when—presto !—a court-martial was in- 
stantly convened, and within two hours the men were “tried, sen- 
tenced, punished, and taken to the hospital!” If promotion in the 
Army only came as quick as punishment ! 

The men (says the Chronicle) are stated “to be exceedingly steady, 
and generally well-conducted.” But wherefore, Henry SeymMan 
and Wit11am Lawrin, being soldiers— wherefore endeavour to 
retain any sense of decency — wherefore shrink from any self- 
exposure? Have you not entered the Army; sold yourself as 
machines ; taken Her Masesty’s bounty to render up not only 
your bodies but your souls to the discipline of the service? What 
right have you over your own naked flesh, any more than the horse 








The | 


first fifteen or twenty lashes. Their comrades, who were drawn up in the square, looked 


The moment they were dismissed, they gave vent to one loud 


| on in sullen silence. 
| simultaneous hiss.” 


How very handsome is a regiment in all its flutter and glory of 
flags and fine trappings! Yet let us pick the regiment to pieces— 
—reduce it to units—and what a miserable, soul-and-body bartered 
creature is the son of glory who, if his manhood revolt at indignity, 
may be lashed like a brute ! 


Think of these matters—glory-loving youngster !—especially think 
of them, whensoever the recruiting serjeant may seek to tempt you 
| with the destroying shilling ! 


| 





A CERTAIN CONVERT. 


Lorp BroveHam wrote, a day or two since, “ No man in England hates 
Popery more than I do.”’ We may therefore expect his lordship’s 
conversion in about six months, 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXVI. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S FIRST NIGHT IN FRANCE. —‘“‘SHAMEFUL INDIF- 
FERENCE’? OF CAUDLE AT THE BOULOGNE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


suPPOSE, Mr. CauDLE, you call yourself a 
man? I’m sure, such men should never have 
wives. If I could have thought it possible 
you ’d have behaved as you have done—and 
I might, if I hadn’t been a forgiving creature, 
for you ’ve never been like anybody else—if 
I could only have thought if, you’d never 
have dragged me to foreign parts. Never! 
Well, I did say to myself, if he goes to 
France, perhaps he may catch a little polite- 
ness—but no: you began as CauDLE, and as 
CaupDLeE you'll end. I’m to be neglected 
through life, ndw. Oh yes! I’ve quite given 
up all thoughts of anything but wretchedness 
—I’ve made up my mind to misery, now. 
You ’re glad of it? Well, you must have a heart to say that. I declare 
to you, CaupLE, as true as I’m an ill-used woman, if it wasn’t for the 
dear children far away in blessed England—if it wasn’t for them, 
I’d never go back with you. No: I’d leave you in this very place. 
Yes ; I’d go into a convent ; for a lady on board told me there was 
plenty of em here, I’d go and bea nun for the rest of my days, and 
—I see nothing to laugh at, Mr. CaupLEe; that you should be 
shaking the bed-things up and down in that way.—But you always 
laugh at people’s feelings ; I wish you’d only some yourself. I’d be 
a nun, or a Sister of Charity. Impossible? Ha, Mr. CaupLE, you 
don’t know even now what I can be when my blood’s up. You’ve 
= upon the worm long enough; some day won’t you be sorry 
or it? 

“Now none of your profane cryings out! You needn’t talk about 
Heaven in that way: I’m sure you’re the last person who ought. 
What I say is this. Your conduct at the Custom House was shame- 
ful—cruel! And in a foreign land, too! But you brought me here 
that I might be insulted; you’d no other reason for dragging me 
from England. Ha! let me once get home, Mr. CaupLe, and you 
may wear your tongue out before you get me into outlandish places 
again. What have you done? There now; that’s where you’re so 
aggravating. You behave worse than any Turk to me,—what? You 
wish you were a Turk? Well, I think that’s a pretty wish before your 
lawful wife! Yes—a nice Turk you’d make, wouldn’t you? Don’t 
think it. 

“ What have you done? Well; it’s a good thing I can’t see you, for 
I’m sure you must blush. Done, indeed! Why, when the brutes 
searched my basket at the Custom House! A regular thing, is it ? 
Then if you knew that, why did you bring me here? No man who 
respected his wife, would. And you could stand by, and see that 
fellow with mustachios rummage my basket ; and pull out my night- 
cap, and rumple the borders, and—well! if you’d had the proper 
feelings of a husband, your blood would have boiled again, But no! 
There you stood looking as mild as butter at the man, and never said 
a word ; not when he crumpled my night-cap—it went to my heart 
like a stab—crumpled it as if it was any duster. I daresay if it had 
been Miss Prettyman’s night-cap—oh, I don’t care about your 
groaning —if it had been her night-cap, her hair-brush, her curl- 
papers, you’d have said something then. Oh, anybody with the 
spirit of a man would have spoken out if the fellow had had a thou- 
sand swords at his side. Well, all I know is this : if I1’d have married 
somebody I could name, he wouldn’t have suffered me to be treated 
in that way, not he! 

* Now, don’t hope to go to sleep Mr. Caupte, and think to silence 
me in that manner. I know your art, but it won’t do. It wasn’t 
enough that my basket was turned topsy-turvy, but before I knew it, 
they spun me into another room, and—How could you help that? You 
never tried to help it. No; although it was a foreign land, and I 
don’t speak French—not but what I know a good deal more of it 
than some people who give themselves airs about it—though I don’t 
speak their nasty gibberish, still you let them take me away, and 
never cared how I was ever to find you again. In a strange country, 
too! But I’ve no doubt that that’s what you wished: yes, you’d 
have been glad enough to have got rid of me in that cowardly manner. 
If I could only know your secret thoughts, CaupLe, that’s what 











you brought me here for; to lose me. And after the wife L’ve been 
to you! 

“What are you crying out? For mercy’ssake? Yes; a great deal 
you know about mercy! Else you’d never have suffered me to be 
twisted into that room. To be searched, indeed! As if I’d any- 
thing smuggled about me. Well, I will say it ; after the way in 
which I’ve been used, if you’d the proper feelings of a man, you 
wouldn’t sleep again for six months. Well, I know there was nobody 
but women there; but that’s nothing to do with it. I’m sure, if I’d 
been taken up for picking pockets, they couldn’t have used me worse. 
To be treated so—and ’specially by one’s own sex !—it’s that that 
aggravates me. 

“ And that’s all you can say! What could you do? Why, break 
open the door ; I’m sure you must have heard my voice: you shall 
never make me believe you couldn’t hear that. Whenever I shall 
sew the strings on again, I can’t tell. If they didn’t turn me out like 
aship in a storm, I’m a sinner! And you laughed! Yow didn’t 
laugh? Don’t tell me ; you laugh when you don’t know anything 
about it ; but I do. 

“ And a pretty place you’ve brought me to. A most respectable 
place, I must say! Where the women walk about without any bon- 
nets to their heads, and the fish-girls with their bare legs—well, you 
don’t catch me eating any fish while I’m here. 
not,—do you think I’d encourage people of that sort ? 

“What do you say? Good night? It’s no use your saying that— 
I can’t go to sleep so soon as youcan. Especially with a door that 
has such a lock as that to it. How do we know who may come in? 
What? All the locks are bad in France? The more shame for you to 
bring me to such a place, then. It only shows how you value me. 

“ Well, I dare say you’re tired. J am! But then, see what I’ve 
gone through. Well, we won’t quarrel in a barbarous country. We 
won’t do that. CaupLe, dear,—what’s the French for lace? I 
know it, only I forget it. The French for lace, love? What! 
Dentelle? Now, you’re not deceiving me? You never deceived me yet 2 
Oh! don’t say that. There isn’t a married man in this blessed world 
can put his hand upon his heart in bed, and say that. French for 
lace, dear? Say it again. Dentelle? Humph! Dentelle! Good 
night, dear. Dentelle! Den—telle.” 


“TI afterwards,” writes CaupLE, “found out to my cost wherefore 
she enquired about lace. For she went out in the morning with the 
landlady to buy a veil, giving only four pounds for what she could 
have bought in England for forty shillings !” 





A Sympathetic Sonnet, by the Waureat. 
(EXPECTANT). 


Anson and Bovuverie, unhappy pair ! 

How grievously it wounds the feeling heart, 
Which for another’s misery can smart, 

To think on what ye daily undergo, 

Dancing attendance, riding to and fro, 

Poor hard-worked equerries! Joking apart, 

I'd rather drive a plough, or dustman’s cart, 
Than change my place for one like yours, whate’er 
Your wages and your vails. And what are they?! 
Sure, something handsome. Credit me, indeed, 

I scarce can eat my breakfast when I read 

Your faggings in the papers, day by day. 

Aubert, your gracious Prince, is nota Turk; ° 
Then why not beg him to abate your work ¢ 








SCHOLASTIC. 


At this genial season of the summer holidays, when Rowianp recom- 
mends that children’s faces should be washed with his kalydor, and little 
boys are at home with papa, is it not hard that the poor little rogues 
should be reminded of their coming misery, by advertisements such as 
the following ? 


AMPSTEAD-HEATH SCHOOL.—Messrs. - and —— expect 
their young friends will resume their studies on the 26th inst. 
Expect their young friends! Unfortunate little dears! It is cruel to 
spoil holidays so, and in the midst of the midsummer festivities to show 
our young friends the Hampstead Heath rod hanging over them. 





= 


Why not? Why | 
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ASSAULT ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON! 


AssuREDLY, with RowLanp Hiu’s blessing of the Penny Postage upon 
us,a man is hardly justified in waylaying the Duke or WELLINGTON in 
his walks abroad, and thrusting upon him peremptory letters ; the more 
especially as his Grace has achieved a peculiar reputation as a punctual 
and most terse correspondent. Nevertheless, we could wish that the 
police were always as alert as, according to the Globe, they showed them- 
selves, a day or two since, at the House of Lords, The Duke had dis- 
mounted, when— 

** A tall and able man, of rather decent appearance, and about 48 years of age, rushed 
towards his Grace, and was in the act of thrusting a letter upon his Grace, when he was 
instantly collared by two constables on duty, and drawn back.” 

The man, we are further told, “ was conveyed into the House in the 
custody of the constables!” it being a gross offence to present a letter to 
the Duke or WeLuNeTON in the street! What became of the man we 
cannot say ; it has, however, been suggested that he was possibly an old 
Peninsular Officer, and the letter was intended to solicit the Duke’s sup- 
port of the petition for decorations, if this really be the truth, we have 
no compassion for the offender: inasmuch as the Duke, after the old 
managerial way, has said to the old Peninsular—* No orders will be issued 
under any pretence whatever.” 








THE CONJURESS OF COS. 


[As it is —— that the poet Buwn will require a new opera for his next season, 
and as all his subjects must be by this time exhausted, we are anxious to propose to 
his attention an opera, which might be played during the period of his taking breathing 
time for his next inspiration. Should any resemblance to that combination of British 
ond wes talent, The Enchantress, be di red, we entreat the indulgence of the 
critic. 


Scene.—The Sea-Coast in the Island oy Cos. 





To the right of the 


spectator, @ rocky eminence overhanging the water, and reaching 
almost to the top of the stage. 


A large boat appears full of men. 





CHORUS OF BOATMEN, 

To the coast we draw near, 
[Gun goes off in the distance. 

The cannon we hear. 

[All leave the boat and come to front of stage. 
Oh, ’tis pleasant to lave 
Our boat in the wave, 
When all the billows—near and far— 
Laugh at the moon and the twinkling star. 


First Boatman. I say, mate, why is this island called Cos ? 

Timniculo. Cos it is. (A laugh.) 

First Boatm, Ah! you may laugh, but you would not laugh if you sat 
on the throne, with as bad a title as our sovereign, ANAXIMANDER THE 
SEVENTEENTH. 

Second Boatm. Hush ! 

First Boatm. Ah! he is very great now; but he would look very small 
if the son and heir of old Kine Tazopnitus Patgo.ogus made his 
appearance, 

Timnic. (winking at the pit.) Yes, we might get change for a 
sovereign. 

Enter AGRICOLA, a rustic, with his arms folded. 

First Boatm. Still pensive, Agricola ? 

Agricola. Ay, for I never knew who was my father. 


Batuap (tenor). 

My father, oh! my honour’d sire, 
Why will you not appear ? 

I feel that mem’ry’s grievous dart 
Writes on my soul a tear; 

For e’en in childhood’s happy years 
I suffer’d dreadful loss, 

My father’s brow was torn from me 
In this sweet isle of Cos. 


Were it not for a blissful vision that has sparkled lately in my eyes, I 
; Should long have reposed beneath that green canopy. [Points to the sea. 











Circe heard singing behind the scenes. 
Happy and gay, 
Light as the day ; 
The world is but air, 
Why should I care ? 
Agric. That loved, yet mystic voice. 
Timnic. Ah! how odd it is that so good a creature should always 
travel in the shell of a nauéi-lus ! 
A nautilus-shell appears with Circe, who rows it gracefully with her 
hand. Presently she steps out and comes to foreground, while 
village-girls come to meet her. The shell is drawn off. 


Sone. 
= Lads and lasses who have gold, 
— #% Come and have your fortunes told, 
f Be it ill, of be it well, 


While we hear the convent-bell. " 
[Bell is heard in the back-ground. 





Re) Husbands all, 

. Come to my call; 

j Hasten wives, 

Haste for your lives. 
Old or young, you can do no less 
Than obey the merry sorceress, 
Li ra, li ra, li ra, li ra. 

Than obey the merry sorceress, 


young man. 
Exeunt ali but AGRICOLA. 
So, Sir Pensive, I must find a balm for your wounded heart. 
Agric. Adorable creature ! 
Circe. You shall marry me. 
Agric. Oh, bliss ! 
Circe. Don’t be too sure of that, for when I have you, I mean to 
plague your life out. 
Agric. What graceful mirth! They 
say you are an enchantress. 
Circe. And you say I am enchanting. 
Duet. | 
Agric. Lovely thing, are you a bird ? 
Circe. Sure the like was never heard, 
Agric. Lovely thing, are you a bee ? 
Circe. No, indeed, 1’m not, you see, 


(But § ah ean fly 
Both | All through the sky, 


But I must speak alone to this good-looki 


Her every action charms me, 


Ha, ha, ha! 


Or pass the hour 
From flower to flower. 
No, I am not : 
Yes, you must ve } bird or bee. 

[RupaLpo appears at the back of the stage. 


Circe. Keep this document ; it will show you that you are the son of 
old Kine Tuzopuitus Patc@oxoeus, and lawful heir to the throne of Cos. 
[Gives paper to AGRICOLA. 
Rupavo steps lightly forward, puts a pistol 
to the ear of Circe, fires it, and runs off. 
Agric. Ah, she is dead ! 
Circe. (with fascinating gaiety.) No, 
worth a dozen dead ones yet. (Sings.) 
Bullets go through me, 
Never they slew me ; 
Fate will ne'er his efforts bless, 
Who tries to kill the sorceress. 
[Skips off laughing. 
The shell instantly appears at avery remote << 
distance, and Circe’s song, “ Happy and 
gay,’’ is heard behind the scenes. 
Agric. I will peruse this with calm meditation, for whatever treats of a 
father has some connection with the sacred relation of paternity. [Ezit, 


I’m 





Enter Kina ANAXIMANDER and Rusatpo. 
_ Rubaldo. Your Majesty—learn that the peasant Agricola is no other 
than the son of Kine THEOPHILUS. 

Anazx. Indeed! Then does the mantle of the past fling its abyss over 
the flowers of the present. I have it. He often climbs yon beetling 
height, when the evening sun smiles upon the laughing waves. Harkye, 
Rubaldo ;—tell my guard to fire upon any one whom in the course of the 
evening they may see on yonder rock without this cloak. 


Rubaldo. Your will shall be obeyed. [Bows and exit. 


Enter Cince, dressed as a Muscovite page. 
Anaz. The heat of the sun is oppressive. , 
Circe. Then take a light-hearted boy’s blithesome advice. Throw off 
that ponderous cloak, and enjoy the evening breeze on yonder eminence. 
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Anaz. A bright thought, fair stripling. Here’s for thy merry counsel. 
—(Flings a heavy purse to Circe, throws off cloak, and ascends the rock ; 
when he has reached the top, a volley of musketry is heard.)— Perdition ! 
I had forgotten. (Falls into the sea.) 

Circe. Joy! joy! The tyrant is fallen. Men of Cos, you are released 
from bondage.—( All the islanders rush upon the stage. Circe retires for 





@ moment, then re-appears leading Acricota.)— This is your lawful 
sovereign ! 
Granp Cnorvs. 
Hail to our laws ! 
Liberty's cause 
Wakens the thrill in the lowliest heart. 
Liberty ’s glorious, 
Likewise victorious, 
Ne’er chall our pleasure in sorrow depart. 








THE QUEEN AND THE MILLINERS. 


‘WE were much distressed on reading a letter from “a Dress- 
maker,” in the Zimes, complaining that Her Masrsty (and, of 
course, the Duchesses, and others,) “prefer having their dresses 
made by French women, instead of English.” We think this is a 
cruel libel on the QuEEN, and is to be traced to the same malignant 
source from which we continually hear that “Her Masesry last 
night honoured the French performances with her presence”— 
“Her Masesty last night attended the Italian Opera”—* Her 
MasesrTy last night had a concert solely of German and Italian 
music,”—and so forth, with evidently an attempt to impose a belief 
upon the generous British nation that the QuEEN does not to the 
very limits of her time and means patronise the arts and industry 
of her own country. There is great wickedness in this calumny ; 
but, merely for the play of argument, let us suppose that Her 
Masesry receives half her wardrobe ready-made from France ; and 
that the other half, made in England, is made by milliners from 
Paris—what of it? Has not Her Masesry subscribed, we believe, 
as much as 50/. to the “Society of Distressed English Needle- 
women!” Patronage may be very well, but is not charity a much 
nobler quality ? 

The aforesaid “Dressmaker” asks if it does not occur to Lorp 
Asu ey (who refused to meddle with the question of French mil- 
liners, as, we presume, disrespectful to the throne) that— 

“If the most profitable part of the dress-making busi is polised by 
foreig » English , although fully capable of executing it. are of necessity driven 
into the ranks of plain needle-workers? Again, if ladies of fortune, who now employ 
their maids (who are — to have a thorough knowledge of dressmaking), were to 
put their work out, would not this give more remunerative employment to many needle- 


women who now do plain work because they cannot get better to do, owing to this per- 
nicious patronage of foreigners? ’’ 








The “ Dress-maker” is evidently a homely, uncultivated person, 
incapable of appreciating the great truth, that the French have 
been created a favoured race. They were sent into the world 
for the sole purpose of giving the laws of millinery to every civilised 
land—whilst the mere Englishwoman was sent as the drudge, the 
slave, the vassal of plain needlework. It is only people born in the 
very highest ranks who can understand this subtle truth; and 
understanding it, they try,so far as truth may be improved, to 
improve it. It has been well said, and often quoted, that—“ Property 
has its duties as well as its rights :” its first duty being, of course, to 
increase and multiply itself. Hence, fulfilling this duty, ladies of 
fortune combine the lady’s-maid with the milliner, very wisely 
putting one domestic piece of human furniture to two uses ; just as 
often may be found in the houses of the lower orders a piece of 
joinery, that is—“a bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 
And hence, fulfilling this duty, golden Marquises employ no west-end 
tailor for their children, but take their tender offspring to the soul- 
ad starving tailors, Banasspas and Soy, somewhere in the 

ty. 





THE M.P. ON THE RAILWAY COMMITTEE. 


DEDICATED TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Wits shareholders in anxious lots, 
he rooms were crowded one and all, 
The Barristers stood round in knots— 
And quite forsook Westminster Hall. 
Sections and plans looked odd and strange ; 
And the M.P. at each new batch, 
Weary and worn, looked at his watch, 
In hopes the counsel to derange. 
He only said, “ It’s very dreary : 
He’|l never stop !” he said ; 
He said “ I’m a-weary—a-weary, 
I would I were in bed !” 


The speech began before eleven, 
And might go on till eventide ; 
He must be in the House at seven, 

Upon a motion to divide. 
The Barristers in white cravats 
Unto each other gave the lie ; 
The M.P. sadly shut his eye 
And thought of the Kilk nny cats, 
He only said, “ It’s very dreary : 
They ’!l never stop!” he said ; 
He said, “ I’m a-weary, a-weary, 
And must not go to bed.” 


Until the middle of the night, 
He ’d heard the Irish Members crow ; 
The House broke up in broad daylight, 
Heavily he to bed did go, 
In hopes to sleep: but without change, 
In dreams, he seemed to hear, forlorn, 
The Barrister he’d heard that morn ; 
And saw, in slumber, sections strange. 
He sighed and said, “’Tis very dreary : 
I cannot sleep !’’ he said ; 
He said, “ I am a-weary, a-weary, 
Both in and out of bed.” 


And when the temperature was low, 
And Dr. Ret out of the way ; 
The hot and cold blasts to and fro, 
In the committee-room did play. 
When first returned, he didn’t know 
He should of work have such a spell ; 
His seat, in fact, had proved a sell ; 
He wouldn’t stay, he couldn’t go. 
And then he said, “It’s very dreary : 
I won’t stand this !” he said ; 
He said, “ I am weary, a-weary, 
The counsel will talk me dead.” 


The hot sun beating on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which in opposing lines’ behoof 
The counsel made—did all confound 
His sense : then longed he for the hour 
When their report they came to lay 
Before the Commons ; and the day 
On which he’d ’scape Sir Ropert’s power. 
Then said he, “ This is far too dreary : 
I will retire ;” he said ; 
He sighed, “I am so weary, a-weary, 
I'll go to jail instead.” 





A HOUSE AT THE WEST END. 


Srr,—I saw lately an advertisement in the Times of a house to be let 
in a street leading out of a fashionable square in the West End—Rent, 
65/. per annum, 

Wishing to reside in the district which the rest of the nobility inhabit, 
and the price appearing moderate, I wrote to the auctioneer who adver- 
tised the house. 

He sends me back a card to view a house situate in ——, Silver Street, 
Golden Square. 

I inclose the card. Have I no remedy against a wretch who insults me 
in this way t 

Your obedient servant, 
Wirnertmina Ameria Sxecos. 
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THE POLITICAL PAS DE QUATRE. 


Scancety anything can exceed the excitement occasioned by the appearance of ‘four 
rival dancers in the same Pas de Quatre, but a still greater sensation has been caused 
by the bringing together of four political figurantes, all taking the same steps in a 
Pas de Quatre of the most astounding character. The dance included a variety of 


surprising groupings, in the course of which the performers threw themselves into 
the most difficult positions, and a variety of combinations occurred such as had never 
before been h of in the annals of political capering. Pz. in the Maynooth 


shuffle actually s himself, at one moment taking a graceful slide from 
one side to the other, then executing a {rapid pirouette, and taking Russe.u as his 
partner, giving him a sudden twist round with remarkable energy. 

But perhaps the great wonder of the Pas de Quatre consisted in the variations 
of Brovenam. He bounded about with a reckless wildness that took the House 
by surprise, and excited a perfect tumult among the audience. He came out very 
gracefully in the exquisite little solo hit called the Pas de Privilége, and exhibited 
a steadiness in this one particular movement which he is not always famous for. The 
share taken by O’ConnELL was not the happiest part of the Pas {de Quatre. His 
advancing and retiring towards Pre. was, perhaps, the best movement, but the small 
variation, called the Pas de Repeal, was a dead failure. The concluding group in 
which all the four political dancers threw themselves into one tableau of harmony, was 
the crowning wonder of this great political Terpsichorean incident. *~ 








City Antiquities. 


THERE is oppogite the end of Chancery Lane, and just over the entrance of that 
repository of legal learning, disregarded genius, and attorney-generals that ought to 
be—the Temple, a house now occupied as a hair-dresser’s, but formerly, if we are to 
believe the proprietor, the palace of Henry THE E1cuts and CarpinaL Wotszy. We 
were not aware that Worszy and Henry tHe Eicutu had apartments in the same 
house, but it is possible that there may have been a little brass plate on the door-post 
directing people te “ Ring the top bell for the Cardinal.” Henry tae EieutH no 
doubt occupied the first floor, with the attics and the use of the front kitchen, which 
would have left the whole of the two-pair and the wash-house to his good Lord Cardinal. 
There is no doubt that Worsey and his Royal master carried on some rare games 
when they lived in Fleet Street, and it is believed that the Mitre first took its name 
from its having been the constant haunt of the Cardinal. There are some funny stories 
still told by one of the old waiters at the Rainbow of how Harry used to order a cup 
of sack,.and joke Worsey, who then held the great seal, about giving him the sack, 
a jibe which the unhappy Chancellor was ultimately compelled to experience the 
realisation of. - 

Wotsry, as we are told by the ingenious Pinnock, “sung, laughed, and danced with 
every libertine of the court ;” but we are not told in which of the many courts in the 
neighbourhood the roystering Cardinal carried on his gambols. We presume that the 
cardinal virtues are so called on the /ucus @ non lucendo principle, from no Cardinal 
having any virtues at all, which at least was the case with Wotszy. He always wore 
a large comforter round his neck, and it is believed that the word Linsey Wolsey had 
its origin in this circumstance. 





LITERALLY TRUE 








Buyer. “Is ne wett Broxe?”’ 
Seller. *‘ Lon siess ve! ‘Loox at nis KNezs!” 


_ 


THE! ‘LOWLY BARD TO HIS LADY LOVE. 
(A1rn—“ Oh, Nannie, wilt thou gang with me?’’) 





Oa lady, wilt thou wed with me, 
And go and live at Camden Town ? 

Can Hampstead Road have charms for thee ? 
Canst thou to College Place come down ? 


Say, wilt thou quit, without a sigh, 

The bright salons of Belgrave Square ? 
And canst thou, unrepining, fly 

A two-pair-back with me to share? ° 


Oh wilt thou in the season, sweet, 
Not sometimes weep for Rotten Row, 
Where thou wast wont with Tom’s élite 
On summer afternoons to go ? 


And oh, from round the corner, when 
Our maid-of-all-work brings the beer, 
Wilt thou not oft remember then 
Thy footman, THomas, with a tear ? 


When mem’ry paints the crimson plush, 
And hat bedeck’d with golden braid, 

Believ’st thou that thou wilt not blush 
For slipshod Janz, our only maid ? 


Britannia metal canst thou stand, 
Off silver who was wont to dine ? 
The vintage of a foreign land 
Canst thou exchange for ginger wine ? 


And tell me, canst thou sit and ply 
Thy bodkin, love, my desk beside ? 
Then, soon as I a ring can buy, 
I’ll ask thee to become my bride. 


“WHAT’S THAT TO YOU?” 


A most dangerous interrogative this to put to a police- 
man, as the following short story may prove :—A young 
man named CorrrELL was brought to Clerkenwell Office 
‘*as a suspected person.” He was walking home with two 
baskets in bis hands, having been out fishing. Policeman 
ANDERSON asked what was in them? “ What’s thatjto 
you?” answered the hardened offender ; whereupon, he 
was taken past his own door to the station-house, and 
locked up. He was then brought before the wizard GrEEn- 
woop, who “discharged him.’’ We therefore presume it 
is lawful for any policeman to stop man, woman, or child, on 
the way with a pie to the bakehouse, and ask, “ What have 
you got there ?”’ and then, upon the refusal of the party to 
lift off the crust, and show the fruit or steaks, as the case 
may be, to carry the recusant straightway before Mr. 
GreEENnwoop, who, with that wisdom which daily endears 
him to Siz James Granam, will “discharge” the trans- | 








gressor. j 
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‘oo kop “ ree a 
A LUCKY SPECULATOR. memati” 


Than andsum Jzames of Buckley Square. 











** Coxns1DERABLE sensation has been excited in the upper and lower circles in_ the 





erie O Ev it vas the best of sights, | 
** One day last week. M g. Jamgs waited upon his master, who is a banker in the Behind his Master's coach and pair, | 
City ; and after a little blushing and hesitation, said he had saved a little money in To see our JEaMEs in red plush tights, | 
service, was anxious to retire, and toinvest his savings to advantage. A driving hoff from Buckley Square. 
‘* His master (we believe we may mention, without offending delicacy, the weil- He vel became his h agwiletts, 
known name of Sin GzorGe Fiimsy, of the house of Fiimsy, Dippier, and H ked hi th pi 
Fxasu,) smilingly asked Mz. James what was the amount of his saving ‘wondering He cocked his at wi such a hair ; 
considerably how, out of an income of thirty guineas—the main ome of which he spent His calves and viskers vas such pets, 
yah quets, silk stockings, and perfumery— Mx. PLusu could have managed to lay by That hall loved Jeamzs of Buckley Square. 
anything. 
*«Mx. Piusu, with some hesitation, said he had been speculating in railroads, and . 
stated his winnings to have been thirty thousand pounds. He had commenced his a ry a aaa vell, 
speculations with are borrowed from a fellow-servant. He had dated his letters Ando: vit ered vi espair, 
from the house in Berkeley Square, and humbly begged pardon of his master for not Misses vould ring the parler bell, 
having instructed the Railway Secretaries who answered his applications to apply at And call up Jeames in Buckley Square. 
the area-bell. Both beer and sperrits he abhord, 


(Sperrits and beer I can’t a bear,) 
You would have thought he vas a lord 
Down in our All in Buckley Square. 


Last year he visper’d, “ Mary Hann, 
Ven I’ve an under’d pound to spare, 

To take a public is my plan, e 
And leave this hojous Buckley Square.” 

O how my gentle heart did bound, 
To think that I his name should bear. 

“ Dear Jeames,” says I, “ I’ve twenty pound,” 
And gev them him in Buckley Square, 


Our master vas a City gent, 
His name’s in railroads everywhere ; 
And lord, vot lots of letters vent 
Betwigst his brokers and Buckley Square ! 
My Jeames it was the letters took, 
And read ’em all, (1 think it ’s fair,) 
And took a leaf from Master’s book, 
As hothers do in Buckley Square. 








| Encouraged with my twenty pound, 
| Of which poor J was unavare, 
He wrote the Companies all round, 
And signed hisself from Buckley Square. 
And how Joun Porter used to grin, 
As day by day, share after share, 
Came railvay letters pouring in, 
“J. Piusu, Esquire, in Buckley Square.”’ 


Our servants’ All was in a rage— 
Scrip, stock, curves, gradients, bull and bear, 
Vith butler, coachman, groom and page, 
Vas all the talk in Buckley Square. 
But O! imagine vat I felt 
Last Vensdy veek as ever were ; 
I gits a letter, which I spelt 
“ Mis M, A. Hogans, Buckley Square.” 





“ S1n Georce, who was at breakfast, instantly rose, and shook Mr. P. by the hand; 


Lapy Fuimsry begged him to be seated, and partake of the breakfast which he had laid He sent me back my money true— 
on the table; and has subsequently invited him to her grand déjeuner at Richmond, He sent me back my lock of air, 
where it was saonved thet Mass EMiLy Passes, her beautiful and accomplished seventh And said, “ My dear, I bid ajew 
daughter, pai e luc! ntleman marked attention. 
| awe Sie it stated Tee Mz. P. is of a very ancient family, (Huco pz LA PLucHuE To Mary Hann and rgd Square. 
came over with the Conqueror) ; and the new Brougham which he has started, bears the Think not to marry, foolish Hann, 
ancient coat of his race. With people who your betters are ; 
“He has taken — me Ge a, and is a Gouten of Rite ioe nate James Pusu is now a gentleman, 
He purposes to stand for Parliament at the next general election on decidedly con- . 
conemien principles, which have always been the polities of his family. ‘ And you—a cook in Buckley Square. 
“ Report says, that even in his humble capacity Miss Emity Fiimsy had remarked “1? hi h A ond 
his high cemeanour. Well, ‘none but the brave,’ say we, ‘deserve the fair.’”— ve thirty thousand guineas won, 
Morning Paper. In six short months, by genus rare ; 
| You little thought what JEamMEs was on, 
ry This announcement will explain the following lines, which have been Poor Mary Hany, in Buckley Square. 
put into our box witha West-End post-mark. If, as we believe, they I’ve thirty thousand guineas net, 
are written by the young woman from whom the Millionaire borrowed Powder and plush I scorn to vear ; 
the sum on which he raised his fortune, what heart will not melt with And so, Miss Mary Hann, forget 
sympathy at her tale, and pity the sorrows which she expresses in such For hever Jzames, of Buckley Square.” 
artless language ? ‘ ‘ R e e & ‘ 


If it be not too late; if wealth have not rendered its possessor callous : rag ae a , 
if poor Maryanne be still alive; we trust, we trust, Mr. Piusu will do| _ The rest of the MS. is illegible, being literally washed away in a flood 





her justice. of tears. 
JEAMES OF BUCKLEY SQUARE, a 
A HELIGY. The Duke and the Proverb. 
' Come all ye gents vot cleans the plate, Tue Italians say, “ Every medal has its reverse.” The Iron Duke 
Come all ye ladies maids so fair— seems resolved to illustrate the truth of the proverb. Hence, the 
Vile I a story vil relate Waterloo fighters have “the medal,” and the Peninsular veterans, ‘‘ the 








Of cruel JEames of Buckley Square. reverse.” 
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ELECTION NEWS. Yunch’s ofn Railrvad. 


Ovr own little snug suburban railway, comprising the great trunk-line 
| Spzecn or THE WorsnipruL THE Mayor oF CAMBRIDGE ON DECLARING | from Warwick Square to Wormwood Serubs, with projected branches to 
THE STATE OF THE POLL aT THE LATE ELECTION. | the Addison Road and Lord Hoiland’s Lane, carried by a tunnel through 
|the common sewer, and a series of gradients over an adjacent hedge, 


{connecting the coal-wharf in the south with the riding-school on the 





* 
Mr. Ficklin. (Sotto voce.) Now, Mr. Mayor, come—go on. 





Mayor. Eht How dol begin? Eh? | north-east, and the public-house on the west—this delicious little 
Mr. Ficklin, It now becomes my duty— railway-ette has been under discussion by a committee of the House of 
Mayor. It now becomes my duty— Lords, of which our friend Brovcuam was chairman. Punch having 
Mr. F. To declare the state— quizzed the Kensington Railway, Broucuam thought it would be good fun 
Mayor. To declare the state— to quiz the witnesses, and he consequently commenced mistaking an archi- 
Mr. F. Of the Poll— tect, who came to give evidence about the building of a station, for a 
Mayor. Of the Poll. (Cheers). market gardener, who wished to prove that the line would cut through a 
| Mr. F. I find the numbers polled to be— bed of strawberries, and that the tunnelling would annihilate a lot of very 
| Mayor, I find the numbers polled to be— promising summer cabbages. 
| Mr, F. For Fitzroy Ketty, Esq., 746— His Lordship, on seeing the architect taking the oath, exclaimed with 
| Mayor. For Fitzroy Keuty, Esq., 746— much vehemence, “ Who’s this? Beraztey, the market-gardener, I 
| Mr, F. And for Suarto Apatr, Esg., 729— suppose ;”’ and had almost plunged into a series of queries as to the effect 
| Mayor. And for Suarto Apair, Esq., 729— of a railway on the price of a peck of peas or a pound of new potatoes, 
Mr. F. 1 therefore declare Fitzroy Ketty, Esq.— when the learned counsel suggested to the noble chairman, that the gen- 
2 Mayor. I therefore declare Fitzroy Ketty, Ese.— tleman about to be examined, was an architect, and not a market-gardener. 
Mr. F. Duly elected to serve in— His Lordship was very anxivus to know why everybody did not buy 
Mayor. Duly elected to serve in— everybody else out, and gave all the parties time to pay each other’s 
| Mr. F, The present Parliament— demands, for which purpose an adjournment was agreed upon. 
Mayor. The present Parliament— We understand that the proprietor of the apple-stall at the two-and-a- 
Mr. F. For the Borough of Cambridge. half milestone, insists on compensation for the smoke of the one engine, 
Mayor. For the Borough of Cambridge. which blacks her apples and knocks nearly a farthing a lot off the value 
Mr F. That ’ll do—that’ll do. of them. One of the directors came and sat upon the board—where her 
Mayor. That’ll do—that’l-——here his Worship put his hat on | apples are placed for sale—to talk it over with her, but no compromise 
amidst general cheering. | could be effected. 











PUNCH’S VISIT TO THE COLOSSEUM. 


HIS splendid pile of architectural stucco, which rears its proud dome of zine towards a 
Regent’s Parkian sky, was on the eve of being crumbled to atoms beneath the hammer of 
the auctioneer, when it was suddenly snatched from its impending fate by the hand of a 
capitalist and the eye of an artist. The classic ground on which the Colosseum stands 
was about to be actually covered with ordinary houses, and a row of common-place 
structures would have filled the spot hallowed by the truly Roman recollections which 
extend from the Camera Obscura, on the south, to the Lodge, on the north, of the 
Colosseum. Fortunately, however, the classic eye of BrapwELL saw the site, and 
wept its expected desecration. He could not bear the horrible idea of kitchen sinks 
and wash-house pumps standing on the ground where the Swiss Cottage and the 
indomitable Eagle had been so often seen. Brapwett recollected the prediction— 


** While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand ; ’’ 


and it occurred to him that the stability of London might depend on the same‘contingency. 
There can be no doubt that unless the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park continues to 
stand, London, which is exhibited inside, must inevitably perish. Thanks to a spirited 
capitalist, who summoned the genius of Brapwett to his aid, the Colosseum has not 
only been restored to all its original stability, but made to surpass in splendour and taste 
anything that Eastern or Western magnificence can display. We may in vain turn 
our eye with the weathercock to every point of the compass, for “ we shail never look upon 
its like,” or anything like its like, “ again.” 

On entering the portico, and turning to the left, we get into a corridor, which we may, 
if we like, fancy is the entrance to the Vatican. 

Having dropped a tear over the fate of the six unfortunate popes, we rush forward 
into the refreshment-room, and seek consolation in Bath-buns and cherry-brandy. We 
next find ourselves in the Glyptotheca, or Museum of Sculpture, formerly called the 
Saloon of Arts, from its having been artfully covered in with calico: the old Saloon of 
Arts used to be pitch dark, and was well supplied with old newspapers, which, as it was 
impossible to see to read them, were as good as new to the visitors, The magic wand of 
BrapweE tt has effected a truly fairy change ; and in place of the old original temporary 
booth of pink cotton, we have now a magnificent circular saloon, fitted up with works of 
sculpture from the studios of some of the most eminent sculptors. But while the mind 
may feast, our physical refreshment has not been neglected, for there peeps from beneath 
the tapestry — nestling under tasteful hangings of silk—a snug little stall, where the 
joyous Banbury, and the cheerful jam-puff may be had by asking—and paying—for. 

But let us look at some of the works of art. There is Canute reproving his courtiers, as 
he sits in a pair of wash-leather highlows on the margin of the ocean. A sprinkling of 
periwinkles, and an odd cockle-shell or two on the ground, tell the story that his majesty 
is on the beach, and that the tide is coming up rather rapidly. Then there is Lord Bacon, 
looking as corpulent as he ought, for if “learning makes a full man,” Bacon must have 
been as fat as the sculptor has made him. There is a beautiful statue of our old friend 
Cuaucer, with nothing on him but a sheet and a pair of slippers, as if a bright idea had 
occurred to him before he got up, and he had sprung out of bed for the purpose of 
“ booking it.”” But who can doubt the likeness of that old gentleman with the jack- 
chain euspended to his wrists? It is, it must be, Caracracus, for when we see a man in 
nothing but « shirt and some fetters, we always know it must be the hero alluded to. 

A little further on we come to Ricnarp Ca@ur pe Lion, planting the Standard of 
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England on the walls of Acre. As the gardening book says in October, | 
‘«« Now plant your Standards,’ we presume it was in the month alluded | 
to, that Ricuarp Cave pe Lion did his little bit of historical gardening. | 
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Margate slippers, with a guinea dressing-gown thrown over his shoulders, 
and a copy of some work lying at his rg as if he had dropped it out of 
his hand from having fallen asleep over it. 

Among the works of art, we find a design for the Netson Monument, 
which is almost as good as— , 

The affair 

In the Square 

Of the great Trafalgar ho! 
It shows Nerrune handing up a wreath on the end of a toasting-fork to 
Britannia, who offers it to NELson ; but as he has got his hands full of 
swords and flags, he of course is unable to take it. It is a graceful notion 
gracefully executed. 

Having examined the sculpture, we take our places in the Ascending 
Room, and commence our aerial flight to the summit of St. Paul’s, and 
step into the outer gallery. There is London by day, but ere a few hours 
have passed, London by night will extinguish it. The effect of this latter 
picture is so wonderful, that a visitor would not believe the sky to be 
artificial, and insisted, that the twinkling luminaries had been engaged to 
star it expressly for the occasion. 

ff Brapwett can only make such another moon, and lend it out to us, 
to be placed in the back yard that looks upon our garret window, we will 
give him any money—that we can spare—for the use of it. He might 
assuredly take out a patent for perpetual moonlight all through the year. 
And when we see his real moon made of nothing but canvas, we begin to 
have some faith in the mies for extracting sunbeams from cucumbers. 

But now let us pause. e have walked out into the property temples 
that surround the building. Marius among the ruins of Carthage is a 
fool to Punch among the ruins atthe Colosseum. To make some of the 
ruins of antiquity, Time has lent a slow hand; but here we have classical 
associations and columns knocked up, orrather knocked down, in no time. 
We almost smiled—if we could allow ourselves to smile when under the 
shadow of the tottering pillars around us—we almost smiled at the 
request to the public “ not to touch the ruins.’’ If it is desirable to have 
a ruinous effect, surely it would be in accordance with the genius loci if 
the visitors were to begin ruining the ruins around them. 

Let us wander now into the Gothic aviary, where we may fancy our- 
selves in the land of the Crp. But lo! the old parrot on the left is making 
a peck at our coat. Let us get out of the land of the Crp as rapidly as 


We find ourselves in the Swiss Cottage, looking out upon Mont Blanc, 
the Monarch of Mountains. j 
“They crown'd him a ‘0 
With some canvas thin, well covered in 
With a lot of property snow.’’ 
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But how shall we approach the statue of BroveHam, when even his 
bust is an object of our reverence! If we bow to his mere head and 
shoulders, what shall we say to him altogether, sitting in a pair of 
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While looking out upon the scene before us, we wonder how the effect 
of distance can possibly be obtained, for it has been accomplished at a 
total sacrifice of all the established rules of land measurement. 

The ordinary pole and perch are completely annihilated, and goats 
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perch on places supported by poles at a distance that seems terrific, but is 
in reality nothing. We could fancy ourselves hunting the sham chamois, 
or gliding along the glaciers, as we stood on tiptoe, looking over the 
balustrades of that Swiss balcony. We could not help asking ourselves 
the question— 

Where is the eagle? When Echo, in the shape of the attendant at the 
refreshment-stall, answered, “ Dead.” We understand it cried its eyes 
out in the year 1840, and shed its tail in 1841. Since which time no 
tidings have been heard of it. 

We have now seen everything but the Stalactite Caverns, of which wecan 
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only say, that they are better than the real thing at Adelberg. Exxiston’s 
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Coronation at Drury Lane was, as every one knows, a great deal more 
splendid than Grorce IV.’s opposition at Westminster Abbey, and 
BrapDwe.u’s Stalactite Cavern at the Colosseum surpasses in stalacticity 
and splendour the German original. 

In conclusion, we have to recommend every one heartily, if he has four 
shillings to spare, to pay a visit to the Colosseum. If he has not four 
— 1 to — let him come to us, and if he can give us good security, 
and a hundréd per cent. interest in advance, with a small bonus in addi- 
tion when the principal is repaid, we will lend him the money. 








BEOAD HINTS. 


1. To an Intustriovs Lapy.—Persons desirous of becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Witttam Suakspearg may frequently have the pleasure of 
seeing that gentleman at Sadler's Wells. 

2. To a Patron or THE Fine Arts.—A Dr. Auison has written a work 
on Taste. 

3. To Lorp Brovenam.—In that celebrated monument of antiquity, 
the tomb of all the Capulets, preserved in the British Museum, may be 
found a poem by one Hayter, entitled “The Triumph of Temper.” 

4. To raz Marquis or Lonponperry.—An abridgment of Murray's 
English Grammar may be had at various book stalls for 9¢., and Punch’s 
Complete Letter Writer sells at 2s. 6d. 

5. To Taz Duxe or Wetttneton.—Certain unrequited veterans will be 
happy to lend his Grace a little book. It is called, “ Recollections of the 
Peninsula.” 








REWARD OF MERIT. 








A FEW SUPPOSITIONS. 


Ir is a pity that the two Houses of Parliament are continually going to 
loggerheads about the question of privilege, instead of laying their wise 
heads tegether and settling it. It would really be satisfactory to know 
when one is committing a breach of privilege, and when not. At present 
a breach of privilege would seem to be anything that gives offence to 
| either House. This consideration suggests a few suppositions to us. Sup- 
pose the minority in one House should offend the majority, would the 
majority have the power of committing the minority ? Suppose the Com- 
mons should offend the Lords, would the Lords be empowered to commit 
the Commons?! Suppose, as would naturally be the case, the Lords were 
also to offend the Commons, would the Commons, at the same time, be 
entitled to commit the Lords What power in the Executive would 
effect the committal? Would the prisoners be confined to their respective 
| Houses, or would one body be sent to the Compter, and the other to 
Newgate ? 

Suppose either House should claim the power of fine as well as impri- 
sonment. Suppose it went a little further, and asserted that of life and 
death. Suppose it declared its members irresponsible for their deeds, as 
well as for their debts. Suppose, in short, it assumed the right to do 


THE AUTOCRAT OF PRUSSIA. 


HE English are gullible people : there is no doubt 
of it. Let Nero himself rise from the dust, 
and fiddle at Her Magsesty’s Theatre 
(how the royal box would be crammed to 
hear such a foreigner!) and we should 
forget the tyrant in the condescension of 
the emperor. The Kine or Prussia, on 
his late visit to England, swindled us right 
and left of our good opinion. He went 
down upon his knees in Newgate with 
good Mrs. Fry, and the feminine turnkeys 
lapsed into hysterics at his humility. The 
hearts of the female felons were melted 
like butter at the royal goodness, His 
Magesty worked such wonders in New- 
gate, that pity, indeed, was it for frail and 
sinful humanity, that his stay was so very 
brief within the prison walls, He left our 
shores, as we thought, a meek-hearted 
Christian ; and he no sooner got home 
than he played the Kine with a new 
swagger ; put an extra gag on the press ; 
and became hunter of the Poles for his 
great exemplar Nicwotas. The last news 
from Munich communicates a new in- 
stance of the magnanimity of the royal 
Diddler. On the 5th inst. a composer of 
Berlin, “ publicly, in the open court, made 
an humble apology before the King’s pic- 
ture.” We are told that the musician 
“had been condemned to this punishment, 
and a year’s confinement, for having spoken 
disrespectfully of His Masestr!” After 
all, it might have been a tatent sense of humility in the Kine that made 
the offender apologise to the royal portrait : tha¢ could not blush for the 
petty tyranny of the very small original. 











THE AMENDE HONORABLE. 


Tue Holbein is restored to its nail, and Punch has not spoken in 
vain. 

The seller would not accept the 200/. bonus. Perhaps this may have 
something to do with the return of the picture. 

He has written to the Times a more bitterly satirical letter than suits 
his position in life. After stating that the unfortunate picture is hung 
again where it was before quartered, a position it owes very naturally to 
its execution, he goes on— 

** It will be readily perceived that insidious intriguing had alone shaken for a moment 


the opinion of the guardians of public taste, which board uf noblemen has resumed its 
proud position, and set at nought all intrigue.’’ 


Hip, hip, Huzza! Huzza, Huzza, Huzza! Three cheers for the dis- 
interested dealer, and nine times nine for the “ guardians of the public 
taste!!!” with Mr. ——, the eminent dealer, whispering “ black” into 
the right ear, and Mr. ——, the other eminent dealer, insinuating 
“white” into the left, and the “board of noblemen” in their “ proud 
position,” which can only be compared to that of a certain animal 
between the two bundles of hay. 

Again we say, happy is England, which has noblemen for the trustees 
of her National Gallery, with artists to advise the noblemen, and dealers 
to guide the artist ; a sort of “King, Lords, and Commons” of artistic 
questions, producing a balance like that of our famous constitution, where 
every man can shift the blame on to somebody else’s shoulders, and defy 
the nimblest eye of newspaper editor to say under which thimble of 
incapacity rests the pea of error. 





Marriage in High Life. 


WE hear that a matrimonial alliance is on the tapis between Danten 
O'Connett Esq., M.P., and Mrs. Motty Macurre, of Maguire’s Grove. 
The estates of the interesting couple are contiguous ; and we hear there 
are to be bonfires over the whole country in celebration of the event. 
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whatever it chose. Suppose it declared the other House u ry, 
and abolished it, What would then become of our “Glorious Consti- 
tution?” And would not the two Houses of Parliament resemble the two 
cats who quarrelled and ate each other up ? 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXVII. 


‘ MRS. CAUDLE RETURNS TO HER NATIVE LAND. ‘*‘UNMANLY CRU- 
ELTY’? OF CAUDLE, WHO HAS REFUSED “TO SMUGGLE A FEW 
THINGS” FOR HER, 


HERE, it isn’t often that I ask you to do 
anything for me, Mr. CauDLE, goodness 
knows! and when I do, I’m always 
refused—of course. Oh yes! anybody 
but your own lawful wife. Every other 
husband aboard the boat could behave 
like a husband—but I was left to shift 
for myself. To be sure, that’s nothing 
new; I always am. Every other man, 
worthy to be called a man, could smuggle 

a few things for his wife—but I might 

as well be alone in the world. Not one 

poor half-dozen of silk stockings could 
you put in your hat for me; and every- 
body else was rolled in lace, and I don’t 
know what. Eh? What, Mr. Caupte? What do I want with silk 
stockings? Well,—it’s come to something now! There was a time, 

I believe, when I had a foot—yes, and an ankle, too: but when once 

| a woman’s married, she has nothing of the sort; of course. No: 

| I’m not a cherub, Mr. Caupte ; don’t say that. I know very well 
| what I am. 

; I dare say now, you’d have been delighted to smuggle for Miss 
Prettyman? Silk stockings become her! You wish Miss Prettyman 
was in the moon? Not you, Mr. Caupie; that’s only your art—your 

' hypocrisy. A nice person too she’d be for the moon: it would be 

; none the brighter for her being in it, I know. And when you saw 

| the Custom House officers look at me, as though they were piercing 

| me through, what was your conduct? Shameful. You twittered 
about, and fidgetted, and flushed up as if I really was a smuggler. 

' So I was? What had that to do with it? It wasn’t the part of a 
husband, I think, to fidget in that way, and show it. You couldn't 

' help it? Humph! And you call yourself a person of strong mind, 

| I believe? One of the lords of the creation! Ha! ha! Couldn’t 
help it! 

| But I may do all I can to save the money, and this is always my 
' reward, Yes, Mr. Caup te, I shall save a great deal. How much? 
| I sha’n’t tell you: I know your meanness—you ’d want to stop it out 
| of the house-allowance. No: it’s nothing to you where I got the 
| money from to buy so many things. The money was my own. Well, 
| and if it was yours first, that ’s nothing to do with it. No; I hav’n’t 
| saved it out of the puddings. But it’s always the woman who saves 
who’s despised. It’s only your fine-lady wives who’re properly 
thought of. If I was to ruin you, CaupLe, then you’d think 
something of me. 

“TI sha’n’t go to sleep. It’s very well for you who’re no sooner in 
bed, than you’re fast as a church; but I can’t sleep in that way. 
It’s my mind keeps me awake. And, after all, I do feel so happy 
to-night, it’s very hard I can’t enjoy my thoughts. No: J can’t 
think in silence! There’s much enjoyment in that, to be sure! I’ve 
no doubt now you could listen to Miss Prerryman—oh, I don’t 
care, [ will speak, It was a little more than odd, I think, that she 
should be on the jetty when the boat came in. Ha! she’d been 
looking for you all the morning with a telescope, I’ve no donbt— 
she’s bold enough for anything. And then how she sneered and 
giggled when she saw me,—and said ‘how fat I’d got:’ like her 
impudence, I think. What! Well she might? But I know what she 
| wanted ; yes—she ’d have liked to have had me searched, She laughed 
| On purpose. 

“T only wish I’d taken two of the dear girls with me. What 
things I could have stitched about em! No—I’m not ashamed of 
myself to make my innocent children smugglers : the more innocent 
they looked, the better; but there you are with what you call your 
principles again; as if it wasn’t given to everybody by nature to 
smuggle. I’m sure of it—it’s born with us. And nicely I’ve 
cheated ’em this day. Lace, and velvet, and silk stockings, and other 
things,—to say nothing of the tumblers and decanters. No: I 
didn’t look as if I wanted a direction, for fear somebody should break 
me. That’s another of what you call your jokes ; but you should 
keep ’em for those who like em. J don’t 
“ What have I made, after all? I’ve told you—you shall never 




















know. Yes, I know you’d been fined a hundred pounds if they’d 
searched me ; but I never meant that they should. Idare say you 
wouldn’t smuggle—oh no! you don’t think it worth your while. 
You’re quite a conjuror, you are, Caupte. Ha! ha! ha! . What 
am I laughing at 2 Oh, you little know—such a clever creature ! Ha! 
ha! Well, now, I’ll tell you. I knew what an unaccommodating 
creature you were, so I made you smuggle whether or not. How ? 
Why, when you were out at the Café, I got your great rough coat, 
and if I didn’t stitch ten yards of best black velvet under the lining 
I’ma sinful woman! And to see how innocent you looked when 
the officers walked round and round you! It was a happy moment, 
CauDLE, to see you. 

“What do you call it? A shameful trick,—unworthy of awife? I couldn’t 
care much for you? As if I didn’t prove that, by trusting you with 
ten yards of velvet. But I don’t care what you say: I’ve saved 
everything—all but that beautiful English novel, that I’ve forgot 
the name of. And if they didn’t take it out of my hand, and cut it 
to bits like so much dog’s-meat. Served me right? And when I so 
seldom buy a book! No: I don’t see how it served me right. If 
you can buy the same book in France for four shillings that people 
here have the impudence to ask more than a guinea for—well, if 
they do steal it, that’s their affair, not ours. As if there was any- 
thing in a book to steal ! 

“And now, CaupLE, when are you going home? What? Our 
time isn’t up. That’s nothing to do with it. If we even lese a week’s 
lodging—and we mayn’t do that—we shall save it again in living. 
But you’re such a man! Your home’s the last place with you. 
I’m sure I don’t get a wink’ of a night, thinking what may happen, 
Three fires last week ; and any one might as well have been at our 
house as not. No—they mightn’t? Well, you know what I mean— 
but you’re such a man ! 

“I’m sure, too, we’ve had quite enough of this place. But 
there’s no keeping you out of the libraries, Caupte. You’re 
getting quite a gambler. And I don’t think it’s a nice example to 
set to your children, raffling as you do for French clocks and I don’t 
know what. But that’s not the worst; you never win anything. 
Oh, I forgot. Yes; a needle-case, that under my nose you gave to 
Miss Prettyman. A nice thing for a married man to make 
presents: and to such a creature as that, too. A needle-case! I 
wonder whenever she has a needle in her hand ! 

“T know I shall feel ill with anxiety if I stop here. Nobody left 
in the house but that Mrs.Cioserec. And she is such a stupid 
woman. It was only last night that I dreamt I saw our cat quite a 
skeleton, and the canary stiff on its back at the bottom of the cage. 
You know, Cauptez, I’m never happy when I’m away from home ; 
and yet you will stay here. No, home’s my comfort ; I never want 
to stir over the threshold, and you knowit. If thieves were to 
break in, what could that Mrs. CLoseree do against ’em? And so, 
CauDLE, you’ll go home on Saturday ? Our dear—dear home? On 
Saturday, CaupDLE ?” 


“ What I answered,” says Caupte, “I forget ; but I know that 
on the Saturday, we were once again shipped on board the Red 
Rover,” 








REFORM OF THE BAR. 


WE are happy to state that the barristers of the Oxford Circuit have, at 
length, resolved to vindicate the dignity of the Bar, and to show a bright 
example to the whole of their silver-tongued and unsophisticated brethren. 
They have come to an expressed resolution that it is beneath the character 
of any of them “to report law proceedings for the press.” And following 
up this beginning in the right path, they have also resolved, that if it 
shall happen that any counsel receive a retaining fee to conduct a case 
which, from a press of business, he shall be unable to advocate, it will 
henceforth be considered a breach of the merest every-day honesty not 
to return the money. Indeed, it is said that this resolution is to have a 
retrospective effect, in which case considerable sums must be paid back. 
We shall be happy to advertise the day on which learned gentlemen 
propose to disgorge. 








Reproving the Follies of the Age. 


Wuen anything very outrageous or ridiculous is built, it is generally 
called in the neighbourhood “A Folly.” Thus we have throughout 
England a number of architectural absurdities, known as “ Bricas’s 
Folly,” “Jonzs’s {Folly,” “ THompson’s Folly,” &c. But the greatest 
folly of all in the building way is unquestionably Trafalgar Square. 
Might it not be called henceforth “ En@ianp’s Fotiy” ? 
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Waite the battle of the gauges is dividing the railway world, the 
battle of the streets—the contest between the broad and the narrow—is 
revolutionising the metropolis. Unfortunately for the narrow, the broad 
earries, or rather knocks down, everything before it. We shall soon be 
utterly without a lane or an alley throughout the whole of London ; while 
as to architecture, the old brick and tile order will be utterly superseded 
by the modern stuccoite, It is all very well to enlarge the streets if we 
can enlarge the means of the people sufficiently to enable them to live in | 


THE BATTLE OF THE STREETS. 
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them ; but if the habitations of the poor are superseded by palaces, while 
pauperism still remains, we would simply ask what on earth is to become 
of it. 

The old police principle of “move on,” “you can’t stop here,” 
seems to be now generally applied to those of humble means, and the 
question is, “ Where are they all to go to?” So as they are got rid of 


| somehow, this is a question which gives little trouble to those who are 


bent on “ improving ” a neighbourhood. . 





WAR BETWEEN THE PRESS AND THE BAR. 
MR. PUNCH TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE FourtH Estate, 

I nAvE not been unmindful of the quarrel which has lately 
broken out between yourselves and the Bar. I even prophesy from 
it considerable public benefit ; if, as late circumstances have given me 
to suppose, you are beginning to be aware of the importance of your 
calling, to feel your own strength as a public body, to take counsel by 
other corporations how to make your own respected, and to submit 
to no further impudence or insult when you can conveniently 
repress it. My soul rejoices in the prospect of a war between 
the Bar and the Press of these kingdoms. As a member of the 
latter profession, I am of course disposed impartially to stand by my 
friends. Yes, in this row, or in any other where your interests are 
menaced, there ’s a cudgel in Fleet Street, ready to make play for 
the common cause. 

Ihave just been reading in Fraser’s Magazine, the biography of a 





great leader of the enemy, who has lately passed away. 


“ The greatest skill of Fotiert,” Fraser says, “ consisted in presenting 
his case in the most harmonious and fair-purposed aspect. If there was 
anything false or fraudulent, a hitch or a blot of any kind in his ease, he 
kept it dexterously out of view, or hurried it trippingly over. But if the 
blot was on the other side, he had the eye of the lynx, and the scent of 
the hound, to detect and run down his game. He had the greatest skill 
in reading an affidavit, and could play the ‘artful dodge’ in a style look- 
ing so much like gentlemanly candour, that you could not find fault.” 


Thus it is that the writer, a barrister evidently, eulogises the 
various qualities which raised that eminent man ; and complacently 
enumerates his merits. He could play the “ artful dodge’’ in a man- | 
ner so candid as to defy suspicion. He could detect an enemy’s lies 
in a minute—his client’s falsehood or fraud he could keep out of 
view. There’s a panegyric for a gentleman! For these precious. 
qualities he earns fifteen thousand a year ; he obtains the highest | 


post of the law ; he goes to the grave honoured and followed by the | 


QueeEn’s Ministers and the Bar. For artful dodging with an air of 


| candour ; for dexterously reading an affidavit ; for cloaking his client’s 


lies and abetting his fraud. Bravo! Let the Temple bells be muffled ; 
let the porters wear crape; let the Bar walk after the hearse with 


| dishevelled wigs, and the silk gowns march in tatters; let the judges 


howl a threnody, led by the Chancellor and the Chief Baron; and let 
Str Rosert and Sir James sacrifice an under-secretary on his 
tomb. Let us all sit down and weep—clerks, lawyers, newspapers, 
prime-ministers, lord-chancellors and Temple-porters—we all feel it, 
we’re all so deep in affliction—we’re so sincere, so honest. 

O omnipotent unfathomable Goddess of Humbug! Statues should 
be erected to you through all our city. A golden one before 
Buckingham Palace, a great brazen one before Westminster, a rigid 
marble one in the centre of ALmacx’s, and an enormous leaden one 
in Exeter Hall. But before the Punch office we would have the 
statue flung down, and the great Iconoclast waving his baton over 
the ruins. 

This however for future consideration and other ages. Return we 
to the Bar Humbug, and muse, dear friends, thereupon. 

Has it not often struck you, considering these things, how cruelly 
the Attorneys have been dealt with by public repute—how, by our- 
selves in novels, plays, and fictitious works,—hence by the public in 
daily life,—that class of men has come to be considered as a dangerous, 
slippery, wicked set of practitioners? When we talk of roguish 
lawyers, as talk we do—lawyers are supposed to mean attorneys— 
the Bar somehow escapes scot-free ; there’s no stain upon them, they 
get such large fees, they become barons and earls so often ; above 
all, they prate so magnificently and constantly about their own 
honour and dignity, that the public believes them ; they reap the 
dignity, and the poor attorney comes in for all the odium. 

And yet, these men are but the creatures of the Attorneys: they 
go where the latter bid them, they state what the Attorneys tell 
them. If Qurrx, Gammon and Snap prescribe the “artful dodge,” 
Sergeant Buzrus performs it in Court. If an honest man is to be 
bullied in a witness-box, the barrister is instructed to bully him. Ifa 
murderer is to be rescued from the gallows, the barrister blubbers 
over him, as in TAWELL’s case; or accuses a wrong person, as In 
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CourvorsiEr’s case. If a naughty woman is to be screened, a 
barrister will bring Heaven itself into Court, and call Providence to 
witness that she is pure and spotless, as a certain great advocate and 
schoolmaster abroad did for a certain lamented QuEEN CaROLINE. 

There they are to be sold to the first bidder, these folks of the 
long robe. Other bona robas are sent to the spinning-house for doing 
no worse ; and these—these mount to the peerage and the woolsack 
—these talk about the dignity and independence of their profession 
forsooth—these say that a man connected with their profession shan’t 
report for the newspapers. 

It’s dishonourable to do that. They’ll turn a man from their 
mess who reports in a paper ; they ’ll expel a man from their spot- 
less society for reporting in the 7imes or the Morning Chronicle. 

They do not expei a man for disgusting hypocrisy ; for bear- 
ing false witness; for the “artful dodge”; for keeping “fraud 
and falsehood” out of view—they load him with honours for it. 
Each of the instances above mentioned, has risen high to rank and 
respect. This is a Law adviser to Ministers ; that was a Minister of 
the Crown ; the other went to the grave with five hundred weeping 
reputable gentlemen at his back—honest gentlemen who will have 
no connection with the Press. 


Very well. Let the Press be warned, and suffer,as best it may, 
this separation from the Bar. Poor Peri turned out of Paradise, 
peep in and see how the periwigged angels there innocently disport 
themselves! Peep in and see them at their work: this one doing 
the “artful dodge”; that one screening the frauds of his client ; 
another howling over the fate of a murderer who gives him so many 
hundred guineas; another insulting a timid witness, or accusing an 
innocent woman.—See all these things, O Press! Send your com- 
missioners in the train of these spotless men of law—and have your 
say. There is no call for politeness, no truce or friendship hence- 
forth between you. You are not worthy to sit at the Bar table; 
dangerous society for dignified and independent gentlemen. Very 
well ; be you dignified and independent too. Bear this in mind, 
gentlemen of the Press, that the Bar disowns you: and in the pro- 
vinces, when the flock of barristers comes squeezing into your 
Assize-Courts, hankering after your attorneys’ fees; ready to perform 
the “artful dodge” for the rogues in your gaols; or to blubber over 
murderers in the dock, welcome them as their dignity and indepen- 
dence warrants. Don’t fail to point out their eminent merits. Hold 
up their respectability to public admiration. 

So it is possible that from this war between the Bar and the Press 
some good may arise: so it is possible that from this falling out some 
honest men may come by their own; which is the fervent wish of 


the benevolent 
PUNCH. 








SALE OF VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


‘“\ UTanumber or two back we alluded to 
t M the possibility of this splendid property 
‘ being submitted to the hammer, and we 
ii are sorry to say that a few days ago our 
worst fears were realised. The Gardens 
were put up to public competition, but 
the public having refused t& compete, the 
lots were all bought in one after the 
other. As, nowever, some parties might 
be disposed to blame the auctioneer for 
a lack of eloquence, we had a reporter 
in attendance, who took down his speech 
‘ ' verbatim in short hand, and we give it as 

a fine specimen of Ciceronian oratory. 

« Now, then, where’s the catalogue? Ahem! Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—I’ve got no ink.—My Friends, that is, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have 
had the honour of being solicited to offer these Gardens—Where’s Jim ? 
I shall want him presently—for sale. They are very ancient. As you 
all know—Get me a jug of water and a glass—the Prince or Wa.Es and 
the Royal Dukes were constant visitors. 

“ The first lot to which I shall call your attention is the supper pavilion. 
What shall I say for the supper pavilion? Did any one say a thousand 
pounds? Why, gentlemen, the tarpaulin at the top is worth half the 
money.—Is Jim coming with that water?—The splendid, substantial, 
richly-decorated supper pavilion. Why, ladies and gentlemen, look at 
the arabesque scroll-work over the door. They tell me it’s painted by 
Mactisz, but I can’t be sure of that. Such are my instructions, but you 
must judge for yourselves. What shall I say for the supper pavilion? 
Why, take it down to Brighton, and buy the Chinese Collection to put 
into it, and it’s a safe fortune to anybody ! Now, gentlemen, there’s to be 















no reserve. What shall I say for the supper pavilion? Once, twice, 
thrice—No bidding? Pass it. 

“The next lot to which I have to call your attention is the ballet 
theatre, with stage lamps various, two pair of wings and an odd one, 
sundry flats, and green curtains, en suite. This is a very valuable lot to 
any one who is looking out for anything of the kind. They tell me that 
as many as seven hundred people have stood outside this ballet theatre 
on the same night.”’ 

A voice. “ Where’s the audience part ?” 

“The audience part—Jim, is there any audience part to the Ballet 
Theatre? (Whispers to the Clerk). I find the theatre is complete, 
except the accommodation for the audience. There ’ll be time enough 
for that when the audience comes. Recollect, gentlemen, we don’t 
warrant any of the lots to be perfect. The conditions of sale state 
expressly, all errors of description at the risk of the purchaser. What 
shall I say for the ballet theatre? Does nobody bid for the ballet 
theatre? Pass the ballet theatre. 

“ Lot. 3, ladies and gentlemen, is a gigantic wire-framework of the late 
Mr. Simrson; two punch-bowls, and six dozen ginger-beer bottles. What 
shall I say for this very useful lot ?” 

A voice. “ What’s the use of the wire-framework of Mr. Simpson ?” 

* We don’t find uses for all the lots we sell. If you buy the lot, you can 
do what you like with it. Now, ladies and gentlemen, what shall I say 
for the figure, the bowls, and the bottles? A gigantic portrait, in frame, of 
the late Mr. Simpson. Why, look at the bowls ; you would not match 
them at the potteries under a crown a piece! Here, Jim, hand round 
the ginger-beer bottles, they'll bear inspection. I call this the most 
useful lot in the catalogue. Worth anything to a young couple just going 
into housekeeping. Will nobody make a beginning? Say anything. 
Will anybody offer me a ten-pound note for them, just to set the sale 
a-going. Shall I say five pounds to begin with. Four—three—two—one 
—half-a-sovereign—a crown—half-a-crown. Pray, ladies and gentlemen, 
give me a bidding of some kind. I shall be obliged to pass this service- 
able lot. Did you say a shilling, sir? No! Well then, pass the lot. 

“ Now we come to the really attractive part of the sale. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I shall get your biddings. 

“The next lot is five million illumination lamps, being the extras on the 
occasion of the Waterloo Féte. Now then, what do you say four the five 
million extras? Shall I put ’em in at per lamp? Yes, that will be the 
shortest way. What will you give me per lamp? The five million 
Waterloo extras at——per lamp. Does nobody bid for the extras? 
You'll recollect, ladies and gentlemen, when they are once lighted they 
require no snuffing. What shall I say——per lamp? Will any lady or 
gentleman give mea penny? The five million Waterloo Extras at—— 
per lamp. The five million—once—the Waterloo Extras—twice—at per 
lamp—thrice. Pass the lot. 


“The next lot is a ditto. What will you say for the ditto? How much f 


is bid for the ditto ?” 

A voice. “Is the number correct ?” 

“You can count them, sir, if you please. We can’t answer for the 
number. Our porters are as careful as they can be in counting, but that 
is at the risk of the purchaser. How much for the ditto? I ask you 
once—I ask you twice—I ask you—You’re just in time, sir. What was 
your bidding ?” 

A voice. “I didn’t bid.” 

“ Didn’t you? I beg your pardon, sir. I thought you did. I ask you 
thrice. Pass the ditto.” 

At this point of the sale a severe shower of rain having come on, our 
reporter left, hearing, as he got outside the gardens, the voice of the 
auctioneer exclaiming with vehemence—“ Does nobody bid for the 
hermit? Pass the hermit.’’ 





Statues of Great Men. 


We find from a report in a French paper that during the removal of a 
statue of the Duke or Or.eans, old women whom he had befriended 
rushed upon it and covered it with stars, decoratioris, immortelles, and 
other complimentary ornaments, It is not perhaps generally known 
that when Punch’s splendid full-length of himself was removed from his 
late to his present office, the porter who carried it was literally smothered 
in the bouquets that were thrown over it ; and a poor old parishioner of 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook, a venerable female rate-payer, could not be per- 
suaded to tear herself away from it. 





“GIVE ME A SHILLING.” 


Mr. O’Connett said, at the late Galway demonstration, “ I want every 
man’s shilling, and I will tell you why,—because there’s a hand and a 
heart behind every shilling.” But why stop ata shilling? At that rate, 
it is only sixpence for the hand, and sixpence for the heart ; and there ’s 
nothing left for the head. But Mr. O’Connett knows too well it is only by 
keeping an Irishman’s head in ignorance of what his hand and heart are 
led to do, that, when he sends round the hat, he can make sure of his shilling. 
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There ’s lines from Joun Mitton the chamber all gilt on, 
ONS FOR 1845. And pictures beneath them that’s shaped like a bow ; 
inate I was greatly astounded to think that that Roundhead . 
Should find an admission to famed Pimlico. 


O lovely ’s each fresco, and most picturesque O, 
And while round the chamber astonished I go ; 

I think Dan Mac tise’s it baits all the pieces, 
Surrounding the cottage of famed Pimlico. 


EasTwaxe has the chimney, (a good one to limn he), 
And a vargin he paints with a sarpent below ; 

While bulls, pigs, and panthers, and other enchanthers, 
Is painted by LanpsEERr in sweet Pimlico. 


And nature smiles opposite, SranrrEetp he copies it ; 
O’er CraubE or Poussane sure ’tis he that may crow : 
But Srr Ross’s best faiture, is small mini-4ture— 
senna Re g r He shouldn’t paint frescoes in famed Pimlico. 
p shy? NLL r ie ant There’s Lestrz and Uwrns has rather small doings ; 
a —— i} There’s Dice, as brave masther as England can show ; 
And the flowers and the sthrawberries, sure he no dauber is, - 
That painted the pannels of famed Pimlico! , 


In the pictures from Wat THER Scott, never a fault there’s got, 
Sure the marble’s as natural as thrue Scaglio ; 

And the Chamber Pompayen is sweet to take tay in, 
And ait butther’d muffins in sweet Pimlico. 


There’s landscapes by GruneER, both solar and lunar, 
Them two little DoyLEs, too, deserve a bravo ; 
Wid de piece by young TownsEnp (for janius abounds in’t ; ) 
And that’s why he’s shuited to paint Pimlico, 
That picture of Severn’s is worthy of rever’nce, 
But some I won’t mintion is rather so so; 
For sweet philoso’phy, or crumpets and coffee, 
O where’s a Pavilion like sweet Pimlico ? 


O to praise this Pavilion would puzzle QuinT1L1aN, 
DayMostTHENES, Broucuaw, or young CicERo ; 

So heavenly Goddess d’ye, pardon my modesty, 
And silence my lyre ! about sweet Pimlico. 


THE PIMLICO PAVILION. -- 
BY THE MULLIGAN (OF KILBALLYMULLIGAN). THE FARCE OF THE POOR SOLDIER. 
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“A Pin ror your Scarr, Sim? Here’s an ArrTICLE we Have Soxp a 
GREAT MANY OF.” 











Ye pathrons of janius, Minerva, and Vanivs, 
Who sit on Parnassus, that mountain of snow, 
Descind from your station and make observation 
Of the Prince’s Pavilion in sweet Pimlico. Ni 
This garden by jakurs is forty poor acres, Wil 
(The garner he tould me, and sure ought to know ; ) ih 
And yet greatly bigger, in size and in figure, 
Than the Phanix itself, seems the Park Pimlico. 
O ’tis there that the spoort is, when the QuEEN and the Coort is 
Walking magnanimous all of a row, 
Forgetful what state is among the pataties 
And the pine-apple gardens of sweet Pimlico. 
There in blossoms odo’rous the birds sing a chorus, 
Of “God save the QuEEN ” as they hop to and fro ; 
And you sit on the binches and hark to the finches, 
Singing melodious in sweet Pimlico. 
There shuiting their phanthasies, they pluck polyanthuses 
That round in the gardens resplindently grow, {| 
| 
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Wid roses and jessimins, and other sweet specimins, 
Would charm bould Linnayus in sweet Pimlico. 


You‘see when you inther and stand in the cinther, 
Whife the roses, and necturns, and collyflowers blow, 
A hill so treminidous it tops the top-windows 
Of the elegant houses of famed Pimlico. 


And when you've ascinded that precipice splindid 
You see on its summit a wondtherful show— 
A lovely Swish building, al) painting and gilding, 
The famous Pavilion of sweet Pimlico. 
Paince ALBeRrt, of Flandthers, that Prince of Commandthers . 
(On whom my best Sevuiean tenia I bestow,) "|  Gewruemen, you had better go to Astiy’s Theatre, they are acting 
With goold and vermilion has decked that Pavilion, there the “Battle of Waterloo ;” but here we play, for the first piece, 
Where the Queen may take tay in her sweet Pimlico. the “ Peninsular War,” and therefore here “ No Onpers ane Given.” 
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THE MRS. CAUDLE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


* What do you say? Thank heaven! You're going to enjoy the recess—and you'll be rid of me for some months? Never mind. Depend 
upon it, when you come back, you shall have it again. No: I don’t raise the House, and set everybody in it by the ears; but I’m not going 
to give up every little privilege ; though it’s seldom I open my lips, goodness knows!”—COaudle Lectures (improved). 
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PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANTS. 


THE LADY’S-MAID. 


Lapres’-Matns are the rarest articles of female domestic service, and 
being in the nature of luxuries, are the best paid. They are to cooks 
and housemaids what the pine-apple is to the pomme de terre, and for this 
pine-like superiority of station many are doomed to pine in vaia, The 
statistics of female service give us a million maids as the grand total, and 
deducting three-eighths for servants-of-all-work, two-eighths for cooks, 
three-sixteenths for housemaids, and one-eighth for nurses, we have a 
surplus of one-sixteenth for ladies’-maids, which will be about a fair 
average. 

Seomeese belonging to this superior class should be able to read and 
write. It is good practice in the former accomplishment to read all the 
notes sent to your mistress, and the little motto wafers, now in use, seem 
invented to facilitate this arrangement, for they never adhere to the 
envelope. 

You will probably have the charge of your mistress’s apartments. 
Never suffer anything to lie about, and, therefore, you should pocket any 
trifle that is left carelessly out of its place. Ido not mean to say you 
should become a thief, for, if found out, you would lose your place and 
your character, but you may take care of a thing till it is missed, and 
when it is wanted, it will of course be asked for. It is then time 
enough for you to find it in some hole or corner, into which it has of 
course got by accident. Your lady’s dressing-box will be under your 
care. See that the scent-bottles are always well supplied, which you can 
only ascertain by taking a little out of them for your own use very 


———> 

ou should endeavour at all times to save your 
mistress trouble by acting for her as much as you 
can ; and in order to do this effectually, you should 
dress as much like her as possible. Order about 
other servants just as she would herself, and talk to 
tradespeople exactly as if they were being spoken to 
by your mistress, of whom you are the representative. 
Of course the closer the representation you give of 
her, the more exact are you in the performance of 
your duty. 

Some ladies’-maids are expected to mend their ladies’ clothes ; but no 
lady, that is a lady, ought to wear any clothes that have been mended. 
You should try and persuade her to be of the same opinion, by which 
you will not only save yourself the trouble of —- but you will 
come in for many things much sooner than you could otherwise hope to 
do. The author of the proverb, that “a stitch in time saves nine,” no 
doubt thought himself very clever ; but if avoiding trouble is the object, 
it stands to reason that though “a stitch in time saves nine,” it must bea 
greater saving still never to put a stitch in anything. 

If your mistress will make you work at your needle, put a novel on 
your lap, so that you may read and work at the same time. If you are 
asked to cut out a body, make a bungling job of it, that you may not be 
asked to do the same thing again. If you cut out anybody it should be 
the lady’s-maid next door, with which your ambition ought to be satisfied. 

Taking out marks from linen is an essential part of the duties of a 
lady’s-maid. Some practise themselves in this art by taking out the 
initials of their mistress and substituting their own; but this is a 
dangerous experiment. 

It is said in a good little work,* that “ when for the first time you stand 
behind your mistress’s chair to brush her hair, you may feel that you are 
placed in a situation of high trust.” This, however, depends upon 
circumstances ; for if your mistress dyes her hair, it is a great mark of 
her confidence to ask you to brush it. If she wears false braids, she is, 
to a certain extent, in your power ; for, as the poet says— 

** Should she upbraid,’’ 


you might betray her ; but if she is almost bald, and wears a wig, from 
the moment of your being entrusted to stand behind her chair and brush 
her hair, you may do what you please with her. 

Tf, in the story of Faustus, Margaret had worn a wig, and Mephis- 
tophiles had seen her but once without it, the power of the fiend over 
her would have been irresistible. 

In your position of lady’s-maid, many family secrets will perhaps come 
to your knowledge. Do not talk of them to your fellow-servants, which 
would, in fact, be destroying your own valuable monopoly. A servant 
who knows a great deal of the family affairs cannot be cheaply parted 
with. You will be secure in your place, and will therefore be in a 
position to make the most of all its advantages. 

The little work we have already alluded to says, that if the lady’s-maid 
is depressed in spirits, “ she should open her mind to the friend, whoever 
it may be, that got her the place.” This friend is usually the keeper of a 
servants’ office, whe would have enough to do if she were made to bear 
the infliction of all the unbosomings of all the discontented servants she 
may have found situations for. This mode of easing your heart would 


* “Knight's Guide to Service” The Lady’s-Maid, page 27. 








involve the necessity of constantly running out, besides the expense of an 
occasional omnibus. 

Manners form an essential part of the qualities of a lady’s-maid, 
and making one’s self agreeable is the best mannered thing one 
can possibly accomplish. This is to be done by praise, for nothing is 
more agreeable to a lady than flattery. However 
sensible your mistress may be, she is sure to have 
a share of female vanity ; and even if she knows 
herself to be ugly altogether, she will fancy she 
has some redeeming feature. If she squints, praise 
her complexion ; if that is bad, tell her she has 
beautiful eyes : if she has a dumpty figure, praise her 
face; and if her countenance is as ugly as sin, tell 
her that her shape is exquisite. Some people will 
tell you that sensible women don’t like flattery ; 
but this you must not believe ; for, however sen- 
sible they are, they are pleased by it, particularly 
when it is administered with so much art as to 
seem not intended for mere compliment. Very 
palpable praise is insulting to the generality of 
ladies ; but flattery can scarcely be too gross for ~ 
some few of them. You should study the character \& 
of your mistress, that you may not run the risk of 
offending her by too much praise, or hurting her 
by giving too little. Your mistress will sometimes 
take a journey, and you will then have to pack 
her things for her. The following directions for 
pace a lady’s porfmanteau may, therefore, be of use to you:— 

ut the lighter dresses at the bottom, for these will not be wanted while 
travelling ; and artificial flowers, wreaths, &c., may go along with them. 
Insert next a layer of dress caps, and ram well down with heavy dresses, 
to keep the others in their places. Throw in a sprinkling of shoes, and 
then add the rest of the wardrobe ; cramming in the marking-ink and the 
desk at the top, where they are easily got at if they are wanted. Thrust 
in scissors and hair-brushes anywhere that you can find room for them. 
Get the footman to cord the box, for it will be a good romp for you, as 
well as a t assistance. 

By following these instructions, you will find that you have a tolerably 
snug place of it. 








HEARTS, HANDS, AND SHILLINGS. 


Dantet O’ConneELL, the other day, addressing a mob which he had 
convened at Galway, is — to have exp himself as follows :— 

“T want every man’s shilling, and I will tell you why ; because there 
is a heart and hand behind every shilling. I want the hearts and hands 
of every man.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. O’ConnELL wants every man’s shilling ; 
and we wish we could say as much of every other assertion that has been 
made by that gentleman. In particular, we should be very glad if we 
could believe the sequel to this very statement. How difficult it seems to 
be to the Agitator to utter an entirely credible sentence! He says that 
he wants every man’s shilling, because there is a heart and a hand 
behind the coin in question. 

O’ConneELL is not a simpleton, whatever he is; and we are sure that it is 
no nonsensical reason for which he wants every man’s shillings. Every 
man’s shilling would come to more millions of pounds sterling than we 
are in a position to reckon. A great many people besides Mr. O’ConnELL 
would be very glad of every, not to say any, man’s shilling. However, 
when His Unacknowledged Majesty tells us that he wants the hearts and 
hands of every man, this, again, is a declaration which we can receive, 
with some little allowance. 

We take it that he wants the hearts and hands as represented by the 
shillings. Shillings, we presume, are, according to Mr. O’ConngELL, 
counters that stand for hands and hearts. But is it absolutely necessary 
that those counters should be si/ver? Would not bone be less expensive 
to the poor Irish ? . 








Fair on both Sides. 


How often have we heard that England ought to be grateful she has a 
House of Lords? If any reason were wanting, here is one :—A Peer 
said, in a debate about Mr. Barry's never-to-be-completed Houses of 
Parliament, “ The walls of the House of Lords will be so thick, that it 
will be impossible to hear anything that takes place outside.” Now, how 
grateful every Englishman will be, if this advantage should be proved to 
be not all on the side of the Lords ! 





A CAPITAL INVESTMENT. 

WE print the following fact for the sake of persons, possessed of large 
property, who are fond of speculating: “On Tuesday, July 29th, ‘there 
was a debate in the House of Lords, and Lorp BroveHaM never spoke a 
single word.” We should like to have the sums of money that will be 
offered in a few years for a newspaper of the above date. 
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THE SCHOOL OF BAD DESIGNS. 


or some time has it lain uneasily upon 
our conscience that we have neglected 
this government academy, established in 
Somerset House. In this matter, we 
feel that we owe a heavy debt; and 
shall therefore set about discharging it 
with all the accumulated interest. This 
we propose to do by weekly instalments. 

The School, it seems, is governed by 
a Council. Now Councils are almost 
invariably made according to one simple 
recipe : we can put it down as easily as 
Mrs. RunpDEtL would write off “How 
to make a hasty-pudding.” For instance, 
|, we want acouncil of twenty-four. “ Take 
|| twelve or eighteen members of Parlia- 
ment; it is not necessary that they 
should know common principles ; indeed, 
the ignorant sort are much the better 
for mixing. ‘Throw in two or three 
lords ; a squeeze of nobility giving the thing a soft flavour. Then 
add three or four, as the case may be, plodding, intriguing, bullying 
adventurers—hungry fellows, lusting after small authority —and 
you have your council. Stir well together, and serve up at a table 
with greén cloth.” 

In a very short time the Council of Twenty-four is really a 
Council ef Two or Three ; the remainder holding on to office as a 
sort of genteel thing ; or, in other words, like pikes in a pond, the 
smallest are swallowed by the most voracious. At this moment it 
would shock the thoughtless world could it really know the Two or 
Three Anthropophagi that compose Councils and Boards, of which 
the legendary number still remains two dozen or upwards. Two 
dozen! Why, two-and-twenty of them—quiet, unoffending souls, 
whose wives ought never to have trusted them from their firesides— 
have been devoured, swallowed alive, by a couple of full-blooded, 
brass-browed man-eaters, who, by virtue of having reduced their 
fellows to nothing, appear before the world as The Council—The 
Board! “Iam de company,” said Hanpet, when he sat down to a 
dinner—and ate it, too—provided for six. “Iam the Council,” says 
the unabashed SMELLFuNcus, having resolved his companions into 
nincompoops. And the School of Design, at Somerset House, is 
governed by a Council ; nominal number twenty-four. 

It was thought a hopeful day for England, when the Minister 
announced the resolution to found a British School of Design. The 
blithe news struck upon the nerves of the whole empire. Manchester 
rejoiced ; and with prophetic eye gazed upon her thousand thousand 
looms, glowing with ten thousand thousand fancies—bright and rich 
as Dutchmen’s tulips—the work of her own children; her well- 
taught sons and daughters, their genius fostered and directed by the 
state. Swart Birmingham rested upon his hammer, and smiles of 
sunshine brightened his smutched brows, and in his own hearty way 
he thanked the patriot statesman for the schoel proposed: for 
thence would Birmingham gain new devices ; thence would he fix 
the beautiful with iron hold—Vewvs lying in Vutcanic arms! 

And Sheffield, too, was glad. And quiet Norwich, thinking of her 
crapes and stuffs, smiled like a happy Quakeress ; for the School of 
Design would abound with beauty, even to her. And Coventry, 
flaunting in her rainbow ribbons, would have such rare conceits 
fluttering in silken sheen. Even Spitalfields lifted up her wan face 





—and forgetful of her typhus allies, her “gilded puddles”—thought | fi 


smiths, glass-painters, brass-workers, carvers, &c. produced. It is in fact a mere 
—— and does not improve the taste or knowledge of the operative in the 

At the present time Mr. Pucrn has the direction of the greatest 
amount of decorative work that, in all probability, may be required 
by Government for half-a-century. And who executes this work ? 
Alas! Mr. Pucin when he sought for artists could not pause at 
Somerset-house. No: he was compelled to take steamer, and to 
cross the seas, And now he returns with workmen from Louvain, 
from Bruges, from Ghent ; and it is to the labour of alien hands 
that the English Senate House will owe its decorative beauty ! 

Let us, however, return to our brief history of the School of 
Design. “Some time after the establishment of the school,” says 
Mr. Wittrams, in the Commons, “Mr. Dyce was engaged as 
conductor.” Mr. Dyce, of course, did not succeed. That is, he 
failed with the council. As the council is composed and guided— 
let not the reader forget the above-named anthropophagi—it was to 
be expected. Mr. Dyce is aman of great ability: the very man 
who ought to be in office in such an institution ; and, of course, after 
a time, he was the last man to be tolerated there. Whereupon he 
was removed, 


And now, enter Mr. Wirson vice Mr. Dyce. It is said that Mr. 
Wison is a decorative gardener. Truly, it is a pity for the success 
of the School of Design, that he was ever transplanted from Edin- 
burgh. Pity is it, that he was not suffered to continue, north of 
Tweed, his useful labours on— 

“« Sweet-william and sweet-marjoram, and all 
The tribes of single and of double pinks.’’ 
For, at Somerset House, it appears, he has sown little but the 
whirlwind ; and however lulled the atmosphere may seem for a 
time, as sure as there are thistles in Caledonia and asses to browse 
on them, so surely will he reap the storm. In a very short time, 
Mr. Witson was found out. As they say in the melo-drama, “ His 
Highness was discovered.” The students—students have a strange 
quick way of jumping at the ignorance of an empirical master—saw 
through Witson as plainly as through a cabbage-net. They 
denounced him, and the Council, or rather the Anthropophagi, 
cashiered the fault-finders. They in turn petition, and a Committee 
is moved for in the Commons “to inquire into the general manage- 
ment and present state” of the School of Design. The Committee 
is, of course, ‘denied ; two or three of the Council defending the 
Council. Whereupon Witson and the Anthropophagi embrace, 
and sing—* Now is there peace in Heaven.” 

And here, until next week, we leave them. Until next week, for 
we are vowed to the work; and ere we have done, will turn the 
School of Bad Designs (with all its collateral puffing) inside out, 
like one of Mr. W11son’s gloves. 





SHAESPEARE A LITTLE ALTERED. 


with gratitude of this New School; thought how henceforth she | im 


would meet and beat the patterns of the French. Yes; under the |} 


paternal care of Government, it would be shown to the world that 


albeit the English made steam-engines, they had minds quick in the 


perception of all the qualities of the Beautiful. 


And with these hopes beating at the hearts of thousands, the |} 


School of Design was seen to throw open its doors, and a voice from 
the Temple of the Arts, cried to the meanest of the land, “ Enter 
and learn.” And now, what says Mr. Puern of this School? What 
says the artist—delegated to decorate the new Houses of Parliament 


—vof this Academy of Bad, and Mean, and Selfish, and Tyrannical | * 


Designs? He says :— 


_ “I do not use too strong iaguage when I say that the School on its present system 
is worse than useless, for it diffuses bad and paltry taste. I have not seen asingle piece 
of ornament that had anything original or national about it; nor. do I see any practical 
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“He Liven not Wisety, sut Too Wet.’ 
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SMALL CHANGE FOR PERSONS GOING ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


ERsons of importance being in the habit, at this season of 

year, of rushing to the Continent, 
we have drawn up the — rules, 
after six trips up and down the Danube 
and Rhine, to enable travellers to sup- 

the character of Englishmen with 
that. degree of pride and gentlemanly 
} spirit for which they are noted abroad. 

1, Write your name in large letters, 
with date and address, wherever you go. 
For this purpose, you had better carry 
about with you a bottle of WaRREN’s 
blacking and a large brush, and you can 
then lay it on as thick as you please. 

2. If you go into a cathedral when 
service is going on, never. mind talking, 
or staring, or pointing, as much as you 
like ; for it stands to reason, if the people 
are really as intent on their devotions 
as they pretend to be, they cannot hear 
or see you. The best way.to test this, 
is to walk down the aisles with your 
hat on. 

3. Always suspect you are being im- 
posed upon. It is well known that the 
innumerable small foreign coins were expressly invented to puzzle 
the English. To against giving too much, bargain for every- 
thing you have, and try to beat down every item in your bill. Recol- 
lect it is the notion of foreigners that every Englishman is stuffed full 
of money. The sooner you disabuse them of this notion the better. 

4. Laugh at everything you do not understand, and never fail to 
ridicule anything that appears strange to you. The habits of the lower 
class will afford you abundant entertainment, if you have the proper 
talent to mimic them. Their;religious ceremonies you will also find to 
be an endless source of amusement. 

5. Never mind what you do, as long as you can afford to pay 
for it. Your brothers and sisters will naturally expect some remem- 
brance of your four, so do not scruple to carry off a souvenir of every 
monument you visit. A saint’s finger, or a collection of king’s noses, if 
cleverly taken from the statues, or a whole statue itself taken during the 
night from its consecrated niche in some lonely street, will convince your 
relations you have not forgotten them, besides affording you capital sport 
and healthy excitement in making the collection. 

6. Recollect very few people talk English on the Continent, so you 
may be perfectly at your ease in abusing foreigners before their faces, 
and talking any modest nonsense you like, in the presence of ladies, at a 
table d’héte. Do not care what you say about the government of any 
particular state you may be visiting, and show your national spirit by 
boasting, on every possible occasion, of the superiority of England and 
everything English. 

7. If you go toa theatre and do not know a word of the language of 
the pieces, do not hesitate to talk as loudly as you can, or to laugh 
preposterously at the gibberish, which it is a marvel to you anybody can 
understand. 

8. If foreign states will have foolish laws about passports, it is not to 
be expected that you, as a free-born Englishman, will tamely submit to 
them, so always move about as independently as if you were in your own 
country. If, by a stretch of despotism, you are taken up or sent back, 
you have your redress by complaining to the British ambassador, or else 
by sending your case to be laid before Parliament as a casus belli, to 
any distinguished member of the opposition of the time being. 

9. Be particular about your diet. Avoid foreign dishes ; be sure that 
the wines are poison ; and grumble at everything you get. Recollect’that 
beefsteaks and bottled porter are always kept in the smallest villages for 
the use of the English. 

10. Swear, if you have a mind for it, at the smallest provocation ; and, 
if a fellow is insolent, thrash him, and, if any one interferes, thrash him 
also. Recollect you can indulge in any violence you please, as long as 
you have the means to pay for it. 

11. Be sure to take English servants with you. They are useful in 
speaking the language, settling the bills, and taking you to see the most 
remarkable sights of the country. Besides, they are so good-tempered, 
and so pleased with everything, the eating and drinking especially, that 
it is proverbial an English John and lady’s-maid add materially to the 
comfort of a continental trip. 

12. Buy something at every place you stop at. The foreign articles 
are not only so much cheaper and better than any you can get in Eng- 
land, but there is also the pleasure of looking at them, and the pride of 
displaying them before other people, every time your boxes are examined 
at a custom-house. If you are asked to pay anything extra for them, 








on the ground of duty, sooner allow every article to be confiscated, than 
submit to the imposition. 

13, Take all your wardrobe with you. Extra luggage is never charged 
for on the continent, and it would be very foolish to miss an important 
ceremony, or a royal invitation, for the want of a proper gown, coat, 
bonnet, cocked hat, pelisse, or regimentals. You can always avoid the 
nuisance of having your boxes examined, by asking to see the officer on 
duty, and slipping a bank-note of the country (price 3s.) into his hand. 

14, Be sure to cultivate your moustachios the very day you start for 
the continent, and allow your hair to grow down your back. Buy a 
dialogue-book, and, if you study it attentively all the way up the Rhine, 
and at all the places you visit, you will be able, by the time you reach 
London, to ask, “ Which is the nearest way to Cologne ?” in no less than 
eight different languages. 

Attend most scrupulously to the above golden rules, and you will never 
find any difficulty in getting on with the small change with which we have 
provided you for your trip. Disburse it liberally wherever you go, and 
you will certainly succeed in ing the name of an Englishman 
respected and beloved all over the continent, and will impress foreign- 
ers with the belief that England is without a doubt—what you must 
always be boasting she is—the most civilised country in the werk > 





THE FLAG OF FRANCE. 





Present. 


Past AND 








THE SPECULATION MANIA. 


Amone the new Companies to which the present mania for speculation 
has given rise, the following seems promising, on account of its extreme 
novelty. That the merits of the concern may be well understood, we 


print, in extenso, the 
PROSPECTUS 
OF THE GRAND PIC-NIC JUNCTION, AND GREAT ALIMENTARY CANAL COMPANY. 


The capital will consist of two hundred thousand spoons, and the Com- 
pany has been already 
Provisionally Registered. 


The object of this vast national undertaking‘is to develope the resources 
of pic-nics to a greater extent than has ever yet been attempted. The 
Directors have it in contemplation to purchase the Petersham Meadows, 
and lay down a line of plates from one end to the other with a cold collation 
at each of the grand termini, and sandwiches at all the intermediate stations. 
It has been calculated that the Company will thus secure all the pic-nic 
traffic from the Great Western road ; and the addition of a branch to 
Hampton Court will greatly augment the probable profits‘of the share- 
holders. It is intended subsequently to open a communication between 
Sandwich and Ham Common, from which a large revenue may be looked 
for. The Directors have ascertained that five hundred fillets of veal and 
an equal number of rounds of beef are annually consumed in pic-nics ; 
and having secured the services of a celebrated engineer, of Vauxhall- 
slice celebrity, they calculate that the cuttings may be conducted on the 
most economical principles. The provisional committee are daily en- 
gaged in trying experiments at the board on the best means of supplying 
the alimentary canal, and the deposits paid by shareholders will be devoted 
to the preliminary expenses which are being now incurred for the purpose 
alluded to. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be had at the Company’s 
temporary offices on the Eel Pie Island ; and in the mean time it is hoped 
that the announcement of 

DUKE HUMPHREY 


as Chairman, will inspire the public with confidence in the solidity of the 
undertaking. 
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PUNCH’S SPORTIN 





Punch had a little sporting a few days ago in the celebrated Fields 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He took with him a couple of quick-scented legal 
pointers, and went into the well-known Chancery preserves for a 
day’s shooting. His object was merely to get rid of a number 
of strange birds that had been in the habit of pilfering his fruit 
with the utmost effrontery. The pointers having hit upon the 
exact point where the game was exposed, Punch fired two shots, both 
of which took immediate effect, and he ordered the game to be hung 
up against a column as a warning to future depredators. 

Some light will be thrown on the above by the following Law 
Report extraordinary. 

It is reported expressly by Punch’s own reporter, who is putting 
by all the money he makes by reporting, to pay his fees on taking 
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the coif ; and, when he gets it, he assures his professional brethren 
that he will sneer at the press, and decline dining in the same mess 
with any member of it. He hopes by his extreme dignity as Mr. 
Serjeant, to wipe out the stain which he, in common with Lorp 
CampsELL, Mr. Horace Twiss, and a few others who have similarly 
degraded themselves, may have incurred by reporting for the public 
journals. If he should be dismissed from his position on the press 
for incompetence, he will be happy to fraternise at once with those 
sticklers for the independence and dignity of the bar, who think 
reporting infra dig. because they can’t get it to do, or who, when they 
do get it to do, do not know how to do it. 

As Punch’s own reporter is not in either of these categories at 
present, he proceeds with his report of the 


SECOND PUNCH INJUNCTION CASE, 
WHICH, TO VARY IT FROM ORDINARY LAW REPORTS, HE HAS THROWN INTO VERSE. 


Conticuere omnes in the court, | 
When Mr. Bet its attention sought. 
Arma virumque cano, he began, 
Punch and his baton are the arms and man. | 
No sooner had the words shot from his mouth, 

Than crowds came pouring east, west, north, and south. 
The startled usher scarce time to say, 

“ Pray silence, if you please—keep silence, pray,” 

Ere in curiosity all noise did stop, 

And the light pin might have been heard to drop. 
Tum Mr. Betuert loqguitur : et jam | 
Closer and closer do the people cram. 
*T come,” he cried, “ justice once more to claim | 
For one of most imperishable fame ; | 
The hero of the baton and the hunch, 

In one expressive mon'syllabic— Punch.” 


A cheerful twinkle in his Honour’s eye 

Was all the Bench could at that stage reply ; 
Till Mister BeTHELL setting forth his case, 
Laid bare some piracy as bold as base ; 

When thus the Chancellor—the worthy Vice— 
“ Let these injunctions issue in a trice ! 

I were unworthy on this Bench to sit 

Did I refuse a copyright to wit ; 

Shall Punch’s’pencil unprotected draw ? 

No! ’twould be neither equity nor law ! 

Shall his designs be every now and then 

Stolen by very bad designing men ? 

No; if I’d not another breath to draw 

In laying down the equity and law, 

That single gasp I would, without compunction, 
Expend in saying, Take—take—the injunction !” 








Royal Meanness. 

Ir seems, from the Debate on the Supplies, that Kings, and Emperors, 
and Royal Princes, when they come to this country, do not pay their own | 
travelling expenses. Joun Butt is called upon to pay for turnpikes, | 
stokers, equerries, boots, glasses of brandy-and-water ;—in fact, every- | 
Not only does an autocrat come to Eng. | 
land when he is not wanted, but we are actually forced to pay for the 
very ship that brings him to us. It is just as if a ‘‘ sponge” were to 
dine with you on a Sunday—eat and drink as much as he liked—stop all 
night—and then ask you to pay for his omnibus home, and for the cab 
that brought him to your door! We vote that if the Emperor or Russia 
comes to England again, he be allowed, like a commercial traveller, so 
much a day for travelling expenses ; and if he has a sandwich and a glass | 
of ale beyond that, he must get his Chancellor of the Exchequer to pay 
for it. 1fthe Emperor does not like this arrangement, we are glad to tell 
him, he has his remedy—he needn’t come at all. 





AN ANECDOTE, BY COLONEL SIBTHORP. 


A Cueap Luncneon.— Why don’t you walk about, and enjoy yourself 
like other people ?” said Cuartes Sap.ine to his friend Harry Bre, as 
they sat in the lodgings of the latter at the sea-side. ‘ Because I can’t 
afford it,” said Harry, “it makes me so hungry!” Not afford it!” 
replied Cuarues, “ Why surely you can afford it here, for you would not 
have to pay a farthing if you were to eat all the sand which is (sandwiches) 
before you!” 





ORGAN OF CAUTION IN LADIES. 
Ir is a remarkable fact that the Great Britain, now started for 
America, carries on board only one lady passenger ! 
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Daura’s caverns hidden 
Bide the Arabs, and de'ay 
To yield when they are bidden ; 
So cries brave PELiss1ER— 
“ Bring faggots of fierce fuel ! 
Frenchmen checked by Arab slaves ! 
We'll have a vengeance cruel ! 
Roast them in their sacred caves ! 
We’ll make their fond trust falter ! 
Cast in faggots! Let them flare, 
Tiil vengeance hath an altar 
Fitly furnish’d ! Vive la guerre!” 


Rush the sparks in rapid fountains 

Up abroad into the sky ! 
From the bases of the mountains 

Leap the fork’d flames mountain-high ! 
The flames, like devils thirsting, 

Lick the wind, where crackling spars 
Wage hellish warfare, worsting 

All the still, astonished stars ! 
Ply the furnace, fling the faggots ! 

Lo, the flames writhe, rush, and tear ! 
And a thousand writhe like maggots 

In among them! Vive la guerre ! 


A mighty wind is blowing 

’T wards the cavern’s gaping mouth ; 
The clear, hot flames are flowing 

In and in, to glut its drouth ; 
Flames with winds roar, rave, and batitle— 

Wildly battle, rave, and roar ; 
And cries of men and cattle 

Through the turmoil sadly soar. 
Weare pale! What! shall a trifle, 

A sad sound, our bold hearts scare ? 
’Tis long before they stifle ! 

Bring more faggots! Vive la guerre! 


With night began the burning ; 
Look where yonder comes the day ! 
Hark ! signals for adjourning 
Our brave sport. We must obey ! 
But be sure the slaves are weary !— 
As the short and sob-like sigh 
Of gusts on moorlands dreary 
Float their sinking voices by ;— 
No sound comes now of shrieking ;— 
Let us show what Frenchmen dare ! 
Force the caves, through vapours reeking 
Like a kitchen! Vive la guerre ! 





aD) 
ive Sa (guerre ! 


A WAR SONG FOR THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 


What’s this—and this? Pah! sick’ning, 
Whether woman, man, or beast, 
Let us on. ‘The fumes are thick’ning !— 
Ho! here’s that hath shape at least. 
How its horny eyes are staring 
Ou that infant, seeking food 
Fiom its broad brown breast, still bearing 
Smoke-dried stains of milk and blood ! 
At our work do any wonder, 
Saying, “ Frenchmen love the fair” ? 
Sach “fair”? Ha! ha! they blunder 
Who thus twit us! Vive la guerre ! 


What ’s that, so tall and meagre !— 

Nay, bold Frenchmen, do not shrink !— 
Tis a corpse, with features cager, 

Jamm’d for air into a chink, 

Whence is that hysteric sobbing !— 
Nay, bold Frenchmen, do not draw ! 
*Tis an Arab’s parch’d throat throbbing. 

Frenchmen love sweet Mercy’s law :— 
Make way there! Give him breathing ! 
Ilow he smiles to feel the air ! 
Llis breath seems incense wreathing 
To sweet Mercy! Vive la guerre! 


And now, to crown our glory, 
Get we trophies, to display 
As vouchers for our story, 
And mementos of this day ! 
Once more, then, to the grottoes ! 
Gather each one all he can— 
Blister’d blade with Arab mottoes, 
Spear-head, bloody yataghan. 
Give room now to the raven 
And the dog, who scent rich fare ; 
And let these words be graven 
On the rock-side—* Vive la guerre!” 


The trumpet sounds for marching ! 

On ! alike amid sweet meads, 
Morass, or desert parching, 

Wheresoe’er our captain leads ! 
To PELIssiER sing praises ! 

Praises sing to bold Bucraup ! 
Lit up by last night’s blazes 

To all time their names will show! 
Cry “conquer, kill, and ravage !” 

Never ask “ who, what, or where ?” 
If civilised, or savage, J 

Never heed, but—Vite la guerre! 
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| be regulated by the verger, who is expressly forbidden to travel at a ra 
Tne Dean and Chapter of Westminster have much pleasure in stating of more than eight, or less than six miles an hour. 
that they have reduced the price of their very interesting exhibition, | 
which rivals that of the celebrated Mapame Tussaup as a collection of | OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
public characters. The Dean and Chapter confidently hope that by hee Ove eluate? anail : : 

r ‘ Aer & } F pastime, we know of nothing better than an after- 
making the price of admission moderate they may experience an increase noon’s scainper through Westininster Abbey.—London Amusement Guide. 
of public patronage, for it is only the number of visitors that can compen- , , ‘ 
sate the Dean and Chapter for their liberality. Health and amusement are here combined, for while the eye is pleased, 

N.B. J ; ; | the legs, hurried onwards by the verger, who runs through the building 

-B. Just added, several new specimens of the art of sculpture. |at railroad pace, are sure of salubrious exercise. — The Sights of 


The public will not be admitted to view the exhibition until twelve per- | London. 
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ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS WHISTLED AT THE WING, 
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Anecpotes of Actors are the cacoethes at present with 
almost all the Magazines, we have, at great expense, 
collected the following from a stage-doorkeeper, who, 
having retired from the portico of public life, has given 
us permission to state, he received them from the 
copyist of the Grecian Saloon, to whom they had been 
told in confidence by a bill-of-the-play woman of the last 
century, who had them direct from the above gentle- 
man (a deceased call-boy, candle-snuffer, and scene- 
shifter,) during his memorable engagement at the 
Globe Theatre. We can assure our readers that not 
one of them has ever been published before. 

Garrick used to drink nothing, when he was acting, 
but water-gruel. His Romeo averaged four pints ; but 
for the curse in King Lear, I have known him to take 
as many as three quarts in one evening. When he 
performed the “ Walking Gentleman,” however, he 
preferred a glass of ginger-beer with the white of an 
egg in it. 

Dicky Srone was the first to dress the “fools” in their 
present costume. Before his time, the fools were always 
dressed like courtiers ; but the Earl of Essex having 
complained, ExizaBetu got her “faithful Commons” to 
pass a law for the alteration. 

An actor of the name of Smitu had a celebrated dog, 
called “Towser.” They performed once in a piece 
entitled, The Dog of Deal, or Dover—I forget which— 
in which the dog had to spring at Smiru’s throat, 
Situ being a murderer. Harry Sawyer, however, 
was in a private box the first night; and, just as the 
dog was making the fatal spring, he threw on the stage 
a large piece of cat’s-meat: the consequence was, 
Towser rushed immediately to the tempting morsel, 
and nothing would induce him to leave it to revenge 
his master’s murder. An apology was made for the 
dog, but all to no purpose ; the piece was unequivocally 
condemned. 

GrimaLpr was anything but funny off the stage. I 
have seen him at the wing so affected at George Barn- 
well, that he has been obliged frequently to chalk his 
cheeks three times in the same evening, on account of 
the tears washing all the paint off. His “Here we 

‘ are !’’ never failed to make Gzorce Tuz Turrp laugh. 

The merry monarch would say—*“ Yes ; here we are ! 

—very true !—we are here! Capital !—Yes: here we are! Ha! ha!”—and he would go on so 

for five minutes, till something else was said—“ Somebody coming!” perhaps,—which he would 
repeat in the same facetious way, loud enough for the whole house to hear him. 

Danpy Smita used to wear shirt-collars made out of letter-paper. Lorp Byron was one night 
behind the scenes asking for an order, but nobody had any paper on which to write one. Smita 
immediately pulled out, with great presence of mind, one side of his collar ; and, filling it up, presented 
En Lop Byron, saying, “Allow me, my lord, to invest you with the Collar of the O. P. 

er. 

Harry Simpson never would take any medicine; and his medical man was often obliged to 
resort to sone stratagem to impose a dose upon him. There is a piece,—I do not recollect the 
name,—in which the hero is sentenced in prison to drink a cup of poison. Harry Simpson was 
playing this character one night, and had given directions to have it filled with port wine ; but what 
was his horror, when he came to drink it, to find it contained a dose of senna! He could not throw 
it away, as he had to hold the goblet upside down, to show his persecutors he had drained every 
drop of it. Simpson drank the medicine with the slowness of a poisoned martyr; but he never 
—— he medical man this trick, as was fully proved at his death, for he died without paying 

im his bill. 

Aster was the first to originate jokes by the Clown in the ring. The celebrated conundrum of 
* When is a door not a door?” made its début under his management ; and was so popular, that 
places for the boxes were sold like stock on the Royal Exchange, and fetched a higher premium 





than any of the funds. A private box for 
the Amphitheatre was considered at that 
time the most valuable wedding-present in 
a lady's trousseau. 

Berrerton had the gift of a very beautiful 
whistle. He would take a piece of wood, and 
whistle upon it with such intense feeling and 
melody, that a whole theatre has imagined he 
was playing upon the flute. He has often 
played in this way in the orchestra when the 
flute has been suddenly indisposed. When 
he was a strolling player, he has lived for 
days upon his whistle, paying his expenses, 
with nothing else, from town to town. The 
recollection of his shake is still cherished in 
many of our northern counties. 

Mrs, Hupparp (the original ‘Old Maid” 
in Have a Capand Set a Cap) was a very 
great favourite in pathetic parts ; as she was 
known to ery more naturally than anybody 
else. The secret of this was never known 
till her death, when there was found a be- 
quest in her will of ten pounds, to be divided 
in onions every Christmas-Day amongst poor 
undertakers out of prison. 

An elephant was never introduced on the 
English stage till the production of Blue 
Beard. This is a positive fact ; for Fawcetr 
made his first appearance, I recollect, in one 
of its hind legs. He was so nervous at the 
time, that in going over one of the traps it 
gave way, and Fawcetr and his companion 
leg were precipitated through it. The result 
was that Blue Beard and his black attendant 
were brought to the ground; and the two 
front legs of the elephant were seen lifted 
up in the air kicking away most violently, 
whilst the two hind legs, with Fawcett in 
one of them, were kicking no less violently 
under the stage. The curtain was obliged to 
be dropped before Fawcett, or the elephant, 
could resume his natural footing. He after- 
wards attempted to put down elephants when 
he was stage-manager, but they were always 
too strong for him. 

Mrs. Bitiineton had ninety wigs. They 
were of all colours, and of all ages. She was 
offered as much as two thousand pounds for 
them by Tama, who wanted to present them 
to Napo.ron ; but she refused the offer, as 
she was determined they should not go out of 
the country. She kept her word ; for she 
bequeathed them to the British Museum, 
where they may still be seen on referring to 
the head of “ Fossils,” 

QuIN was a very great gourmand. He 
would have his mustard from Durham ; and 
his salt was sent to him regularly from 
Epsom. A box, hermetically sealed, was left 
at the stage-door for him every morning 
from Richmond, fuil of Maids of Honour ; 
and he never travelled without carrying be- 
hind his carriage a tank of sea-water, made 








in the shape of a trunk, filled with shrimps | 


or periwinkles, When he was ill, he would 


touch nothing but a Pope’s-eye boiled in | 


ketchup. 


{ recollect CuaRtEs THE SECOND coming | 
incog. to the King’s Theatre, to see Ni | 


Gwynne act Policotia in Not such a Fool 
as He Looks. Unfortunately, in those days, 
there was no Free List ; and the Kine had 
not sufficient money about him to pay for a 
seat in the gallery, much less in the boxes. 
The consequence was, he was obliged to send 


BuckincHam to a pawnbroker’s with his hat | 


and cloak; and, with the money that was 
advanced upon them, he paid for his own 
and his friend’s admission. Nobody would 
have known anything about this, only a 
Welch gentleman, happening to hiss NELL 
when she was dancing, between the acts, the 
Highland Fling, Cuartes picked a quarrel 
with him; and, in the heat of passion, struck 
him, Cards were instantly exchanged ; but 
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the Kine made a sad mistake ; for instead of giving his proper name and address, 
he presented to his opponent the very duplicate (made out{in the name of “ Smitx ”) 
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OUR 


NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


Ir is extremely gratifying to have had the assurance of 
Ministers, that in the event of war requiring the whole of our 
troops, England has still got the Chelsea pensioners to fall 
back upon. The wooden walls of Old England are safe while 
she has still her wooden legs to stand upon. 


We understand that a review of the Chelsea pensioners 
will shortly take place, as a preliminary to bringing the 
veterans into active service. There may be some difliculty 
in obeying the words of command, for the ordinary operation 
of shouldering arms will be somewhat of a puzzle to those 
who have no arms to shoulder. Recover arms” will be an 
evolution that many would be delighted to perform if it were 
practicable, and “Stand at ease’’ will be a suggestion that 
those who have lost their legs may find some difficulty in 
complying with, 

Whether the Chelsea corps is to form a portion of Her 

Masesty’s Foot we have not heard, but the regiment of “ No 
a ” would perhaps be a more appropriate title to most of 
them, 
.| Quick march ”’ will, we understand, not be insisted upon 
~_|as part of the exercise to be performed by the veterans, who 
—- | will be divided into rank and file, some of whom will rank 
as old files, according to seniority. 


The guns dealt out to those who have no legs will be con- 


which Buckincuam had received for his hat and cloak. CHarves would certainly | structed on a principle that must prevent them from kicking, 
have been turned out of his own theatre, neck and heels, had he not been recog- | for it is felt to be hard on the old legless boys to have kicking 
nised by his greengroccr, just in time to be saved the exposé. Perys alludes to this | guns given them, when it is out of their power to kick in 


circumstance in his Memoirs, under Feb. 31, 1666. 





return. 








THE DUKE AND THE RAT CATCHER. 


Tue Dvxe or Bucxineuam has a fine eye for a happy peasantry. 
On a Royal visit to Stowe, his Grace can group a thousand tillers of 
the soil—in snowy smock-frocks, washed expressly for the occasion 
—with the taste of a ballet-master. The Duke is the farmer’s 
friend; and therefore, descending a little in his benevolence, he is 
the friend of the labourer. Nevertheless, his Grace is a greater 
friend to leverets, though they shall be no bigger than kittens. In 
the East there are asylums and hospitals for reptiles ; and the man 
who could with meekest serenity contemplate the wants of his fellow 
biped, would feel the tenderest pity for a cock-roach or a lizard. 
And in this spirit de some of our gentlemen of England—* Merry 
England,” as sometimes, with a knowing look and tongues in their 
cheeks, they call it—preserve their game. Fine, imprison, grind to 
the dust the peasant—but preserve the game! Heap hot coals upon 
the grey head of the labourer—but preserve the game ! Be deaf to the 
goodly reputation of forty years, and punish the dog in the pauper 
master (for they are one and the same thing) but—preserve the game ! 

The Duxe or Bucxincuam (represented by one of his game- 
keepers,) appeared a few days since at the Buckingham Petty 
Sessions against a “ venerable-looking man,” although a rat-catcher, 
named Witt1am Wuuirte. Fearful odds! “The judges were 
ranged—a terrible show ;” for they were three preachers of the word 
of God, “the Rev. Messrs. Eyre, Anprews, and Baynes.” The 
offender, Wut, had caught rats for forty years; and in that time 
had never been cited before a magistrate. He had a wife and five 
children to support; and (rat-catching was not the best of trades, 
the Reverend Magistrates themselves might allow that) at times, it 
was a hard matter with him to get his crust in an honest way. He 
was crossing the public road, followed by three dogs. One of them 
went into a ditch, and brought out and killed “a leveret as big as a 
kitten.’ Whereupon, the officer of the Duke or Buck1ncHam— 
the labourer’s friend—cited the dog’s master before the Bench ! 

And then did these reverend men take counsel one with another ; 
and sympathising with the wrongs of the coronetted ewner of the 
leveret as big as a kitten, they ordered Witt1am WuiteE to “pay 
18s., and in default fourteen days’ imprisonment.” 

Wiriiam WuirTt handed in a written testimonial of good cha- 
racter, signed by many men of good report: and the Reverend 
Magistrates—what could they do?—looked at the document, and 
still the sentence was— 18s., or fourteen days’ imprisonment.” Not a 


shilling—not a day was abated ; but mercy was not wholly banished | 





from the court : time was given to the rat-catcher to earn the money. 
Thus, Witt1am WuttEe—his family, to be sure, will be pinched a 
little for bread the while—may be enabled to discover how many 
rats make the value of one “leveret as big as a kitten.” He may 
also learn the true value of character ; may feel how worthless is the 
reputation of forty years’ honest toil, when his dog kills a “leveret 
as big asa kitten.” And thus at beer-houses, by the way-side, and 
at the cottage-hearth, will the tale of the naughty Witt1am Waite 
go round ; and—it is natural to suppose it—a universal love for the 
Duxe or Bucxincuam in the individual, and reverence for aris- 
tocracy in the abstract, will sink into the hearts of the story-tellers. 
And thus will the reputation of the Duxe or Buckineuam descend. 
For though he may not mark his name in his country’s councils— 
though, with the exception of the £50 clause, he may never be known 
as a legislator—still his name may travel from generation to gene- 
ration of rustics, written in the blood of “ leverets as big as kittens.” 

Yet is not all our sympathy for Witt1am Wuite. No; we feel 
a touch of compassion for his reverend judges. Apostolical as they 
must be, we can imagine their moral struggles, the acuteness of 
their suffering, when called upon to levy a crushing fine upon a 
venerable old man who has lived a life of honesty and toil, for that 
his dog has killed “a leveret as big asa kitten.” Sure we are, that 
with their peculiar caste of thought, they must now and then ask 
themselves whether leverets, any more than field-mice, were sent 
upon the earth to be ticketted as the sacred property of any one 
owner. It is unfortunate that when a game-law sentence of peculiir 
cruelty is to be pronounced, a clergyman is generally on the bench 
to utter it. To be sure, this may give more solemnity to the sacri- 
fice ; as in the olden day the victim was always sacrificed by a priest. 











Cuanct or Dret.—We see Mr. Forses Mackenzie was amongst the 
number of guests at the ministerial white-bait dinner. We hope the 
honourable member was provided with something better than his own 
words to eat; for really nothing else seems to have passed Mr. Mack- 
ENZIE’s lips since he has joined the mess of ministers. 





Pustic Sarety.—Accidents are becoming so plentiful on the railways 
that we seriously propose that an Act of Parliament should be passed next 
session, making it penal for any railway to start without one or more 
directors in each train, When their own lives are in jeopardy, we are sure 
the railway autocrats will see the necessity of the greatest caution being 
used by every one employed on the line, to guard the public against injury. 
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Tue Kiyo or tue Netuercanps having expressed a desire to see les 
chevreuils de la Reine, was conducted to the royal nursery, where he 
had an audience of the Prince or Wares. It was explained to His 
Majesty that the royal infant was le liévre a la couronne (the heir to the 
crown). Hig Royal Highness, or rather His Royal Diminutiveness, 
expressed himself much gratified at the interview, and produced several 
of his toys for the inspection of His Dutch Majesty. Among others 
were a set of ring-taws, when the Kine or THE NETHERLANDS inquired 
if they were the celebrated Elgin Marbles he had heard so much said 
about. The Prince having requested his illustrious visitor to try his 
hand at the game, the Kine or tae Netuertanps knuckled down, and 
having taken one or two shots, retired. 





A LETTER FROM “JEAMES, OF BUCKLEY 
SQUARE.” 


Albany, Letter X. August 10, 1845. 
“Has a reglar suscriber to your emusing paper, I beg leaf 
to state that I should never have done so, had I supposed that it was 
your abbit to igspose the mistaries of privit life, and to hinjer the 
delligit feelings of umble individyouals like myself, who have no 
ideer of being made the subject of newspaper criticism. 

“T elude, Sir, to the unjustafiable use which has been made of my 
name in your Journal, where both my muccantile speclations and 
the hinmost pashsn of my art have been brot forrards in a ridicklus 
way for the public emusemint. 

“ What call, Sir, has the public to inquire into the suckmstansies 
of my engagements with Miss Many Hann Ocarns, or to meddle 
with their rupsher? Why am I to be maid the hobjick of your 
redicule in a doggril ballit impewted to her! I say impewted, because 
in my time at least Mary Hawnw could only sign her + mark (has 
I’ve hoften witnist it for her when she paid hin at the Savings 
Bank) and has for sacraficing to the Mewses and making poatry, she 
was as hincapible as Mr. Wax ey himself. 

“With respect to the ballit, my baleaf is, that it is wrote by a 
footman in a low famly, a pore retch who attempted to rivle me in 
my affections to Many Hann—a feller not five foot six, and with no 
more calves to his legs than a donkey—who was always a ritin 
(having been a doctors boy) and who I nockt down with a pint of 
porter (as he well recklex) at the 3 Tuns Jerming Street, for daring 
to try to make a but of me. He has signed Miss H’s name to his 
nonsince and lies: and you lay yourself hopen toa haction for lible 
for insutting them in your paper. 

“ It is false that I have treated Miss H. hill in hany way. That I 
borrowed 201b of her is trew. But she confesses I paid it back. Can 
hall people say as much of the money they're lent or borrowed? No. 
And I not only paid it back: but giv her the andsomest pres’nts 
which I never should have eluded to, but for this attack. Fust, a silver 
thimble, (which I found in Missus’s work-box) ; secknd, a vollom of 
Brrom’s poems: third, I halways brought her a glas of Curasore, 
when we ad a party, of which she was remarkable fond. I treated 
her to Hasuvey’s twice, (and halways a srimp ora hoyster by the 
way,) and a thowsnd deligit attentions, which I sapose count for nothink. 


“Sin, 








“Has for marridge. Haltered suckmstancies rendered it himpos- 
sable. I was gone into a new spear of life—mingling with my native 
aristoxy. I breathe no sallible of blame aginst Miss H. but his a 
hilliterit cookmaid fit to set at a fashnable table? Do young fellers 
of rank genrally marry out of the Kitching? If we cast our i’s upon 
a low-born gal, I needn say its only a tempory distraction, pore passy 
le tong. So much for her claims upon me. Has for that beest of a Doctor’s 
boy, he’s unwuthy the notas of a Gentleman. 

“That I’ve one thirty thousand Ib, and praps more,I dont deny. 
Ow much has the Kilossus of Railroads one, I should like to know, 
and what was his cappitle? I hentered the market with 20lb, speck- 
lated Jewdicious, and ham what I ham. So may you be (if you have 
20lb, and praps you haven’t)—So may you be: if you choose to go 
in & win. 

“T for my part am jusly prowd of my suxess, and could give you a 
hundred instances of my gratatude. For igsample, the fust pair of 
hosses I bought (and a better pare of steppers I dafy you to see in 
hany curracle,) I crisn’d Hull and Selby, in grateful elusion to my 
transackshns in that railroad. My riding CobI called very unhaptly 
my Dublin and Galway. He came down with me the other day, and 
I’ve jest sold him at } discount. 

“ At fust with prudence and modration I only kep two grooms for 
my stables, one of whom lickwise waited on me at table. I have 
now a confidenshle servant, a vally de shamber—He curls my air ; 
inspex my accounts, and hansers my hinvitations to dinner. I call 
this Vally my Trent Vally, for it was the prophit I got from that 
exlent line, which injuiced me to ingage him. 

“ Besides my North British plate and breakfast equipidge—I have 
two handsom suvvices for dinner—the goold plate for Sundays, 
and the silver for common use. When I ave a great party, ‘Trent,’ 
I say to my man, ‘ we will have the London and Bummingham plate 
to day (the goold), or else the Manchester and Leeds (the silver), 
I bought them after realizing on the abuf lines, and if people suppose 
that the companys made me a presnt of the plate, how can I 
help it ? 

“In the sam way I say, ‘ Trent, bring us a bottle of Bristol and 
Hexeter !’ or, ‘Put some Heastern Counties in hice!’ He knows 
what I mean: it’s the wines I bought upon the hospicious tummi- 
nation of my connexshn with those two railroads. 

“So strong indeed as this abbit become, that being asked to stand 
Godfather to the youngest Miss DrpptE last weak, I had her chris- 
tened (provisionally) Rosamell—from the French line of which I am 
Director ; and only the other day, finding myself rayther unwell, 
‘Doctor, says I to Sin JEames Criark,‘I’ve sent to consult you 


| because my Midlands are out of horder; and I want you to send 


them up toa premium.” The Doctor lafd, and I beleave told the 
story subsquintly at Buckinum P —ll—s. 

“ But I will trouble you no father. My sole objict in writing has 
been to clear my carrater—to show that I came by my money in a 
honrable way: that I’m not ashaymd of the manner in which I 
gayned it, and ham indeed grateful for my good fortune, 

“To conclude, I have ad my podigree maid out at the Erald Hoffis 
(I don’t mean the Morning Frald), and have took for my arms a 
Stagg. You are corrict in stating that I am of hancient Normin 
famly. This is more than Peat can say, to whomb I applied for a 
barnetcy ; but the primmier being of low igstraction, natrally stickles 
for his horder. Consurvative though I be, J may change my opinions 
before the next Election, when I intend to hoffer myself as a Candy- 
dick for Parlymint. 


** Meanwild, I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obeajnt Survnt, 
“Firz-JAMES DE LA PLUCHE.” 





MORTALITY OF LONDON TURNPIKES,. 


Tae Queen’s Elm Turnpike, on the Fulham Road, is now no more. It 
expired on Tuesday, the 5th instant, at twelve o’clock at night. Its 
last moments were embittered by the low ribaldry of several unfeeling 
cabmen and omnibus conductors, who took a savage pleasure in taunting 
the poor turnpike on its declining powers, and actually danced round its 
inanimateframe. Its funeral took place on Wednesday, when its remains 
were conveyed in a morning cart to the tomb of all the Capulets, where 
several of the London turnpikes have been buried before. The turnpike- 
man acted as chief mourner, and seemed to be terribly put out, owing to 
the sudden loss‘of the deceased, whom he had known thoroughly from the 
moment of his berth. 
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OR, MR. JEAMES PLUSH IN HIS CELEBRATED “STAGGING” CHARACTERS. 
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GOING HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Cuorvs oF THE Boys or St. Srepuen’s.—“ Breaking up and going away,” &c. 
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PUNCH'S VISIT 
TO THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 


NDERSTANDING that there was 
to be a Sylvan Féte at 
these gardens, we were 
seized with a sudden love 
of the pastoral, and 
. jumped on to the top of 

J). a Kennington omnibus. 
We had already been 
attracted by sundry hand- 
7 — bills promising a truly 
é - - rustic treat, and crammed 

, full of that bad spelling 

which appears to have been the chief characteristic of “ Merrie Englande 
in ye Oldenne Tyme.” 
_ The merriment of our forefathers seems to have consisted a great deal 
in the quaintness of their orthography, and in sundry ryghte stupidde 
freakes of ye grosseste humbugge, of which the Sylvan Fée at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens was intended to furnish a specimen. Having ex- 
changed grins of recognition with the hyena, and nodded familiarly to our 
old friend the polar bear, we made for the part of the gardens where the 
Rustic Games were being proceeded with, and our attention was first 
attracted by a decayed old corporal, bent double with age, followed by a 
venerable drummer and a superannuated fife, one of whom was playing 
“In the merry month of May," while the other was vacillating between 
“The Dashing White Sergeant” and “The Soldier’s Tear.” On refer- 
ing to the bills, we found this to be “areal recruiting party from the 
Tower.” Nobody, however, seemed disposed to “follow the drum,”’ and 
indeed the drum was so eccentric in its variations from one tune to 
another, that to follow him would have been exceedingly difficult. 

The recruiting party having disappeared among the trees, was seen to 
be quietly recruiting its own strength with a pot of half-and-half at the 
back of the elephant ground. We did not observe that they enlisted any- 
thing but the sympathies of all who saw them. 

A gingling of bells announced the commencement of the peculiarly 
English sport of the maypole, with its morris-dancers. We rushed to the 
spot with truly British eagerness, desirous of studying 
the sports and pastimes of our forefathers and fore- 
mothers. Our disappointment at seeing the villagers 
was more poignant and agonising than can be possibly 
conceived. CoryDoN was an evident supernumerary 
from AsTLEy’s, who, we will be bound, never hada 
shepherd’s pipe in his mouth, though a pipe of another 
description was probably no stranger to his lips. The 
maypole was richly bedizened with May flowers. There 
was the calico pink made of pink calico, and the roses 
of the lawn in the shape of lawn roses. They may talk 
as they will about the powers of Nature, but Nature 
could never make such artificial flowers as those with 
which the maypole and the maidens were decorated. 

The peculiarly English sport at length commenced by the lads and 
lasses, one of whom looked ancient enough to be the original old lass of 
Richmond Hill, who began to twirl themselves round and round the may- 
pole to the sound of the pipe and tabor. The tabor was awfully out of 
tune, and it several times completely put the other musician’s pipe out. 
The ‘peculiarly English sport” went off rather heavily, in spite of the 
efforts of an individual in a white waistcoat and long hair, who super- 
intended the dance, and who, it was whispered, was the celebrated C. 
somebody or other from the Rof&l Pavilion ; but whether Brighton or 
Whitechapel we could not exactly discover. 

The next feature of the Sylvan Féte was the display of the noble science 
of archery, by the members of the Toxopholite Club in their forest 
costume. This forest costume was of rather 
a miscellaneous character; for though one 
Toxopholite wore on his head a ninepenny 
Glengary, with a green tunic, such as KEELEY 
used to wear in the Beulah Spa, and a boy’s 
black leather belt, with pantaloons that 
seemed to have walked, boots and all, out of 
Doupney’s window—though one Toxopholite 
wore all this, the forest costume of the rest 
included only the ordinary costume. There 
was the wrapper fresh fram the bonny banks 
of Tweed, and we thought we recognised one 
of the registered paletots; but there seemed to be nothing peculiarly 
adapted for forest wear about the dress of the mass of the Toxopholites, 

One of the merrie archers had a sandwich-box slung round him by a 
silken cord, and another sported a pair of moustachios, which he probably 
keeps as his forest costume, which he takes off while engaged at the 
desk, driving the quill instead of letting fly the feathered arrow. The 
display of archery was, however, quite enough to justify the promise that 
there should be a representation of Merrie England ; for the efforts of the 








CORYDON. 








Toxopholites kept an audience of six thousand'souls in one scream of 
laughter from the beginning to the end of the exhibition. 

If Friar Tuck and his merrie men made such a mull of it in Sherwood 
Forest, we do not wonder at their having contributed to the mirthfulness 
of Old England. The only thing the Toxopholites never 
hit was the target. They sent their arrows over it, under 
it, and on all sides of it, but never into it, amid the shouts 
of the multitude. Friendly su ions at length pro- 
ceeded from the spectators, advising some unfortunate 
Toxopholite to “shut his eyes and try his luck that " 
way.” The Toxopholites at last got very cross, and ; 
kept making all sorts of querulous excuses for not 
hitting the target, saying it was because the crowd pressed upon them, 
and putting forth other frivolous pretexts. ; 

Among the other rustic attractions, “the manly and athletic game of 
quarter-staff’”” was advertised ; but we saw nothing of it. The police, we 
are told, are very good hands at the manly practice, and use their quarter- 
staffs in a row with the most effective — 

The next Sylvan excitement was a match at jumping in sacks ; and as 
we could only see the heads of the competitors, we cannot give the colours 
of the runners, whom we can only describe by what we 
saw of them. We shall therefore take hold of their hair, 
as the best method of distinguishing them. When the 
word was given to start, grey went away at a brisk hop, 
followed closely by carrots. Bald then made all the 
jumping, and carrots was close up to him, when seratch- 
wig got into the first rank, and, knocking 4 against 
curly chesnut, both of them fell heavily. The match 
now lay between grey, bald, and carrots, and 8 to 7] 
were freely taken on grey, while the backers of bald were 
offering 0 to XX ; but no one seemed disposed to specu- 
late. At length grey got his foot twisted in the folds of 
the sack and tumbled, when bald, hopping past at a slap- 
ping pace, struck his ancle against grey’s heel, and rolled 
over him. Carrots now had it all his own way, and did 
the last six yards playfully, amid the applause of the assembled multitude. 

We have now noticed all the principal features of this Sylvan Fée, with 
the exception of some “real gipsies,” who were so exceedingly eccentric 
that we were gladjto make the best of our way out of their encampment. 

After having supported the awful ennui of the merrie makynge in the 
oldenne style, we repaired to the Refreshment Room, 
which is conducted on teatotal principles—tea and 
coffee only being obtainable. We however detected 
in a glass jar the insidious brandy lurking under the 
harmless cherry, for there was an enormous jorum of 
cherry-brandy on the counter of the Refreshment 
Room. 

» By the way, as we were ‘going out of the Refresh- 
ment Room, we were stopped at a bar till we had pro- 
duced certain bits of card with the word “ paid” upon 
them, which had been given to us when settling for 
our frugal meal of juvenile coffee and boys’ bread and 
butter. Can it be that the proprietors fear their visitors 
may realise the old fable of two teas making their 
escape over the palings? The arrangement, whatever 
may be the cause of it, is not very complimentary to 
the guests who honour the gardens with a visit. 

Though our remarks on the Sylvan Féte have not been particularly 
flattering, we must do justice to the general attractions of the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. Auld Reekie, with its pasteboard pinnacles and 
canvas chimney pots, is, indeed, a glorious sight, while the pyrotechnic 
display, including the rising of Brrtannia from a lake, with Vicrorta and 
Apert under each arm, must be regarded as one of those singular 
triumphs of fiction over fact, which the pyrotechnic artist is famous for, 
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PUNCH’S JUSTICE. 


Tuere is a venerable saying, that a certain old gentleman ought to 
receive what is fairly due to him ; and we therefore hasten to do justice 
to the Kine or Prussia, by acknowledging that we fell into an error when 
accusing him of having made a composer bow before his portrait,—the 
Kino or Bavaria being the delinquent in the case alluded to. The 
German despots are all, however, so much alike, that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish them. It is so unusual for Punca to make a 
mistake of this kind, that we have received exactly fourteen hundred 
and seventy-eight letters on the subject; the writers of which request 
the insertion of their epistles. 

As this would involve the necessity for a series of monster supplements 
and an occasional extra number, with an appendix at the end of the year, 
we must decline printing the correspondence, but we have much pleasure 
in making the amende to the Kine or Prussia, whose visit to our office, 
two or three years ago, established an intimacy between ourselves and 
him, which his own despotic conduct to his subjects has unhappily 
interrupted. 
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HACK BROUGHAM FOR SALE, 





In consequence of the termination of the London Season. It has had 
several coats of various colour, and is very light in the head. To any 
party wanting a thing of the sort, the Hack Brougham would be sold a 
bargain. It may be had by the job, or will be sold outright to any one 
disposed to deal liberally. 








MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXVIII. 


MRS. CAUDLE HAS RETURNED HOME.—THE HOUSE (OF COURSE) 
“NOT FIT TO BE SEEN,’’ MR. CAUDLE, IN SELF-DEFENCE, 
TAKES A BOOK. 


“ Arter all, CaupiE, it is something to get into one’s own bed 
again. I shall sleep to-night. What! You’re glad of it? That’s like 
your sneering; I know what you mean. Of course; I never can 
think of making myself comfortable, but you wound my feelings. 
If you cared for your own bed like any other man, you ’d not have 
staid out till this hour. Don’t say that I drove you out of the house 
as soon as we came init. I only just spoke about the dirt and the 
dust,—but the fact is, you’d be happy ina pigstye! I thought I could 
have trusted that Mrs. CLroseree with untold gold ; and did you 
only see the hearth-rug ? When we left home there was a tiger in 
it: I should like to know who could make out the tizer, now? Oh, 
it’s very well for you to swear at the tiger, but swearing won’t revive 
the rug again. Else you might swear. 

“You could go out and make yourself comfortable at your club. 
You little know how many windows are broken. How many do 
you think? No: I shan’t tell you to-morrow—you shall know now. 
I’m sure! Talking about getting health at Margate ; all my health 
went away directly I went into the kitchen. There’s dear mother’s 
china mug cracked in two places. I could have sit down and cried 
when I saw it: a mugI can recollect when I was a child. Eh? J 
should have locked it wp, then? Yes: that’s your feeling for anything 
of mine. I only wish it had been your punch-bowl ; but, thank good- 
ness! I think that’s chipped. 

“ Well, you haven’t answered about the windows—you can’t guess 
how many? You don’t care? Well, if nobody caught cold but you, it 
would be little matter. Six windows clean out, and three cracked ! 
You can't help it? I should like to know where the money ’s to come 
from to mend ’em ! They shan’t be mended, that’s all, Then you’ll 
see how respectable the house will look. But I know very well 
what you think. Yes: you’re glad of it. You think that this will 
keep me at home—but I'll never stir out again. Then you can go 
to the sea-side by yourself; then, perhaps, you can be happy with 
Miss Pretryman Now, Caupte, if you knock the pillow with 
your fist in that way, I’ll get up. It’s very odd that I can’t mention 
that person’s name, but you begin to fight the bolster, and do I don’t 
know what. There must be something in it, or you wouldn’t kick 
about so. A guilty conscience needs no—but you know what I 
mean, 


“She wasn’t coming to town for a week ; and then, of a sudden, 





she’d had a letter. I dare say she had. And then, as she said, it 
would be company for her to come with us. No doubt. She thought 
I should be ill again, and down in the cabin : but with all her art, 
she does not know the depth of me—quite. Not but what I was ill ; 
though, like a brute, you would n’t see it. 

* What do you say? Good night, love? Yes: you can be very tender, 
I dare say—like all of your sex—to suit your own ends ; but I can’t 
go to sleep with my head full of the house. The fender in the par- 
lour will never come to itself again. I haven’t counted the knives 
yet, but I’ve made up my mind that half of °em are lost. No: I don’t 
always think the worst ; no, and I don’t make myself unhappy before 
the time ; but of course, that’s my thanks for caring about your 
property. If there ain’t spiders in the curtains as big as nutmegs, 
I’m a wicked creature. Not a broom has the whole place seen since 
I’ve been away. But as soon as I get up, won’t I rummage the 
house out, that’s all. I hadn’t the heart to look at my pickles ; but 
for all I left the door locked, I’m sure the jars have been moved. 
Yes ; you can swear at pickles when you’re in bed; but nobody 
makes more noise about ’em when you want ’em. 

“T only hope they ’ve been to the wine-cellar : then you may know 
what my feelings are. That poor cat, too—What? You hate cats ? 
Yes, poor thing! because she’s my favourite—that’s it. If that 
cat could only speak—What? It isn’t necessary? I don’t know what 
you mean, Mr. Caup_e : but if that cat could only speak, she ’d tell 
me how she’s been cheated. Poor thing! I know where the 
money’s gone to that I left for her milk—I know. Why what have 
you got there, Mr. CauptE? A book? What! If you ain’t allowed 
to sleep, youll read? Well, now it is come to something! If that 
isn’t insulting a wife to bring a book to bed, I don’t know what wed- 
lock is. But you shan’t read, CauDLE; no, you shan’t; not while 
I’ve strength to get up and put out a candle. 

“And that’s like your feelings! You can think a great deal of 
trumpery books ; yes, you can’t think too much of the stuff that’s put 
into print ; but for what’s real and true about you, why you’ve the 
heart of astone. I should like to know what that book’s about? 
What? Milton’s Paradise Lost? I thought some rubbish of the sort 
—something to insult me. A nice book, I think, to read in bed ; and 
a very respectable person he was who wrote it. What do I know of 
him? Much more than you think. A very pretty fellow, indeed, 
with his six wives. What? He hadn’t siv—he’d only three? That’s 
nothing to do with it; but of course you’ll take his part. Poor 
women! A nice time they had with him, I dare say! AndI’veno 
doubt, Mr. Caup.e, you’d like to follow Mr. Mriton’s example : 
else you wouldn’t read the stuff he wrote. But you don’t use me as 
he treated the poor souls who married him, Poets, indeed! I’d 
make a law against any of ’em having wives, except upon paper ; for 
goodness help the dear creatures tied to them! Like innocent moths 
lured by a candle! Talking of candles, you don’t know that the 
lamp in the passage is split to bits? I say you don’t—do you hear 
me, Mr. CaupLE? Won’t you answer? Do you know where you 
are? What? In the Garden of Eden? Are you? Then you’ve no 
business there at this time of night.” 


“ And saying this,” writes CauDLE, “she scrambled from the bed, 
and put out the light.” 








WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 


Tuis unhappy old structure, which has long ago been condemned, on 
being tried by its Piers, has been the subject of a conversation in the 
Commons. It seems that several engineers and two or three commis- 
sioners have sat upon it, and “ the mercy is,’ as the old women say, that 
the ricketty concern did not give way with them. We never see a loaded 
omnibus going over it without wondering whether it will get safe to the 
other side, and we are quite certain that a Life Insurance Office at the 
foot of the Bridge at either end, would be a very profitable speculation. 
Everything has been tried with this dreary pile, but nothing seems to 
answer. It has been made to lower its proud head to the extent of 
several feet, but still it is almost as bad as climbing up a rock and 
descending a precipice, to go on to the bridge at one end and off at 
the other. 

The first experiment was to scoop a lot of our mother earth out of the 
centre of the bridge, and the foot passengers are consequently walking on 
the heights, while the vehicles are placed in a valley “ down down below;” 
but nothing answers the purpose. The crazy old concern is past mending, 
and the only remedy is that proposed in the House of Commons the other 
night, namely, to pull it all down and build a new one. 
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THE TEA TRADE. 


HE hedges about London seem to be in a very 
healthy state. We have heard it stated by 
a gentleman, whose nose is relied upon by all 
persons in the trade, that there will be a 
capital crop of Souchong in the fields off 
Primrose Hill. We have tasted a leaf or 
two near Greenwich, and can safely predict 
the English market will be unusually glutted 
| this year with a quantity of full-flavoured 
}  Bohea, The Hyson is partly spoilt by the 
caterpillars, and the blight has taken the 
bloom off the Twankay in the plantations 
round Enfield, though it is expected they 
will be passed off in the provincial towns 
“ as good for mixing,” when seasoned with a 
little “ GunpowbeR,” that is now being grown 
in pots at a large market-gardener’s at 
Woolwich. There will be a good supply of 
green tea at four shillings a pound, if the 
sloe-bushes at Bayswater only keep their 
present appearance. There is no truth what- 
ever in the report that the interior of 
Leicester Square is to be cultivated for this 
article of commerce by a Hong-Kong mer- 
chant. There is no necessity for it, as long 
as there are so many fields yet unexplored 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. Besides, the nettles that abound there 
have been found to be unfavourable to the growth of the celestial plant, 


are 












HEARTLESS TREATMENT OF ALDERMAN MOON! 


Some monster or monsters in the human shape have sported with 
the feelings of ArtpERmMaAN Moon—Punch’s own Moon ; cruelly 
tortured them as naughty boys sport with tender butterflies. The 
miscreants—for the honour of our national character we trust they 
are not Englishmen—sent letters in Moon’s name to the electors of 
the ward who had chosen him for their Aldermanic luminary : letters 
inviting them to a solemn festival in the halls of Threadneedle 
Sireet. A copy of one of these wicked epistles has been forwarded 
tous. We envy not, as the drt Union would sweetly observe, the 
“ head-hand-and-heart” of the forlorn creature that could so sport 
with the feelings of an Alderman—so cruelly tantalize the abdominal 
yearnings of the immaculate electors of a wardmote. We subjoin the 
aforesaid copy :— 


« Mr. ALDERMAN Moon presents his compliments, and would feel him- 
self tremendously honoured by the company of Mr. to dinner. Mr. 
ALDERMAN Moon feels that he has too long delayed what must be a most 
delightful réuxion! For how delicious to reciprocate with sparkling wine 
the kindly feelings of the electors and the elected ! 

“Mr. ALDeRMAN Moon begs leave to add that his dessert will be 
honoured with several gorgeous pine-apples, luscious gifts from the heads 
of nobility. 

“N.B.—Docrtor Croty wiil say grace.” 





No less than seventy electors, without the slightest hesitation, 
showed their respect for their hospitable Alderman, by accepting 
the counterfeit invitation ; whereupon the villany was discovered ; 
and the Globe, with its waggish gravity, assures us that a hand-bill 
was put forth convening a public meeting, “to take into cousidera- 
tion the unwarrantable proceeding which has recently disgraced the 
ward.” Should the miscreants be discovered, we trust that Moon 
will, in his Aldermanic capacity, sentence them to the severest 
punishment that man could inflict upon man; namely, that for 
three months they should dine with him—and him alone! We can 
answer for it, they would never make a joke afterwards. ; 





THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSES. 


Noruine can exceed the sufferings of the members of the Legislature 
during the experiments that have been made by Dr. Rerp in boiling them 
up, and then cooling them down again. ‘Save us from the savans,’” say 
we, when they are trying anything in the shape of improvment; for 
science must have its victims. There is only one right way of doing 
everything, while the series of wrong ways may be considered infinite ; and 
as several of these wrong ways are tried before the right way is hit upon, 


there must be an alarming sacrifice of somebody. Dr. Reip has pub- 
lished an enormous book about ventilation, in which he says, “ There are 
no periods where the constitution demands such a variety of supply—(he 
is talking of air)—as immediately before and after dinner.” 

As the Houses sit immediately before and immediately after dinner, he, 
the Doctor, thinks variety of air is necessary ; and he accordingly favours 
them with a succession of hot blasts, cold blasts, tepid blasts, temperate 
blasts, freezing blasts, and blasts with the chill off. As the dinner hour 
is the period for a good blow-out, Dr. Reip sets all his ventilators at 
work at about the time specified. 

The system, by which the Houses of Parliament are heated, is one by 
which hot air comes up through the floor, and goes out through the 
ceiling, at which a quantity of cold is constantly pouring in, so that the 
feet of members are being continually cooked, like potatoes over a steam- 
ing apparatus, and they are always getting blows on the head from some 
invisible Boreas. We have heard a member declare, that his feet are 
turned into boiled soles every evening, while his head has been like a 
téte de veau glacee. 

The great merit Dr. Rep finds in his own plan is, that any sort of 
temperature that may be asked for can be supplied at a inoment’s notice. 
Thus, if a member comes into the House in a violent heat he may order 
a gust of 40 degrees to cool him; while another, who may be shivering 
with cold, can call for a puff of 90, which will be as good as a blazing 
fire to comfort him. This arrangement would be all very, well if ever 
member could sit in his own draft, or if the ventilator could take suc 
a,correct aim as to convey the blast, hot, cold, or temperate, as the case 
may be—exactly to the gentleman who ordered it. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Rew’s system cannot accomplish this measure. A gust which is more 
than enough for one may prove too much for two, and the consequence 
is, that the members do nothing but sneeze, cough, and blow their noses 
all through the session. The Duke or WELLINGTON, who is tolerably 





hardy, and from being Jong accustomed to Parliament is used to hot and 
cold, has been compelled on leaving the House of Lords every night, to 
pop his feet into hot water, encase his venerable head in a Welsh wig, 
and demolish an enormous basin of thick gruel, in which the groats of 
Emden find a watery grave. 








Exeter Hall Insolvent! 


Sin Cutting Earpiey Smiru, Joun Dean Pavt, and James Lorp, 
respectively the Chairman, Treasurer, and Secretary of a body calling 
itself the Anti-Maynooth Committee, have issued a circular, stating, that 
in opposing the Maynooth Endowment Bill that Association has contracted 
debts to the amount of £732 14s. 11d., which it is unable to defray, and 
demanding assistance, in order to discharge them. The Anti-Maynooth 
Committee has manifestly committed itself; but how can people have the 
conscience to ask charity of others who have so little of it themselves ? 
In stirring up the fires of religious animosity, the Exeter Hallites have 
burnt their own fingers, and are deservedly smarting in consequence. 
Let us hope that the burnt children—for childish enough they are—will 
dread the fire. We shall not be sorry to see an execution put into their 
hall, and their platform and other properties sold up. May no misplaced 





sympathy avert that most devoutly-to-be-wished consummation ! 
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THE TROOPS AND THE WEATHER. 











Tuoven there can be no doubt of the readiness of our gallant | some alterations in the martial songs of our native land jebut to 
soldiers at all times to stand fire, it is obvious that they can’t stand | show how easily this might be done, we subjoin a spirit-stirring 
water. If there is to be a review, and a shower of rain comes on, specimen. 
our cohorts are clearly afraid of it. The idea of a weather-beaten March to the ae. ft 
soldier is evidently taken from the fact that a soldier is easily ; penne aeons toe a yiel 4, 
beaten by the weather. Wave high the stout umbrella. 7.7 

As the postponement of a review is a serious disappointment to the 
public, we should recommend umbrellas to be added to the guns, in 
| the same way as parasols are appended to ladies’ driving whips. The 
experiment might be tried at all events with one regiment, who 
should be called the “ First Parapiures.” The exercise need be very 
simple, and “Put up umbrellas” might correspond with “Fix 
bayonets.” 


What though the foes may fly, 
As they run we’ll wing ’em, 

Conquer we, or bravely die : 
Unfurl, unfurl the gingham, 


Base is the coward slave 
Who would turn and flee ;) 
None but the good and brave. 


We seriously throw out this hint for the consideration of the Shall wield the paraplnic. 


War Office. If it is thought advisable to apply the same plan to the 
| Cavalry, there could be a corps called the “ Heavy Gincuams,” 


Hence, then, with knavish fears ! 

The road to glory’s plain,} 
; Whene’er that parapluie appears, 

If our plan of adding umbrellas to the accoutrements of the Which p’rhaps will brave a thousand years 
military were to be carried out, it would be necessary to make | The battle and the rain. 








“THE MAID AND THE SPIDER.” stantly cashiered. A few days afterwards Mapame P. observed a large 
spider’s web behind the wainscot ; she brushed it, and—down fell the 
iron studs! A simple spider, deceived by the art of man, had caught the 
steel flies in its web; and finding it could make nothing of its victims, 
must have been plaguily puzzled: like unto a sharp attorney with an 
unprofitable case. Now, we trust that this story will be immediately 


Havine at heart the true interests of the drama, we beg to recommend 
to the attention, of play-pasters, scissor-poets, and others who ply the 
“ dreadful trade,” the following anecdote, quoted in the newspapers from 
the Gazette des Tribunaux. The story will not be less welcome to the 
adaptors because from the French. A gentleman had two enamel a auntie tated notin fi 
shirt-studs, decorated with a small fly of burnished steel ; a fly so deli. “@@Pted to the powers of that acknowledged heroine of broken hearts, 
ceately, naturally made, that it required but a little imagination in the Miss Vincent, for the beneficial teaching of the maid-servants of the 
beholder to hear it buzz in the bosom of the wearer. The flies were New Cut. A fine household moral is to be cooked from the narrative ; 
doubtless from the eggs of the celebrated iron fly of Regismantanus for it is plain that the servant, although guiltless of the felony, was right- 
for a further account of which see Wanley’s Wonders. Well, one of the ‘ty punished, as Audrey would say, for her sluttishness. A powerful 
studs was lost ; and Mapame P, looked at the servant as mistresses are and pathetic warning this to maids-of-all-work never to spare the cobwebs. 
apt to look at maids when anything is missing. A year passed, the, To crown the attraction, could not Frrzpatt do something with the spider 
second stud was gone ; whereupon, the before suspected maid was in- in the way of Mr. Ospatpiston? We think it quite in the actor’s line. 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXIX. 


MRS. CAUDLE THINKS “ THE TIME HAS COME TO HAVE A COTTAGE 
OUT OF TOWN.” 


CauDLE, you ought to have had something nice 
to-night; for you’re not well, love—I know 
you’re not. Ila! that’s like you men,—so head- 
strong! You will have it, that nothing ails you ; 
but I can tell, CaupLte. The eye of a wife— 
and such a wife as I’ve been to you—can at 
once see whether a husband’s well or not. You ’ve 
been turning like tallow all the week ; and what’s 
more, you eat nothing, now. It makes me melan- 

—_l. choly to see you at a joint. I don’t say any- 
thing at dinner before the children ; but I don’t 
feel the less. No, no; you’re not very well; and 
| you’re not as strong as a horse. Don’t deceive 
yourself—nothing of the sort. No, and you don’t 
eat as much as ever ; and if you do, you don’t eat 
with a relish, I’m sure of that. You can’t deceive me there. 

«“ But I know what’s killing you. It’s the confinement ; it’s the 
bad air you breathe ; it’s the smoke of London. Oh yes, I know 
your old excuse : you never found the air bad before. Perhaps not. 
But as people grow older, and get on in trade—and, after all, we’ve 
nothing to complain of, Caupte—London air always disagrees 
with’em. Delicate health comes with money: I’m sure of it. 
What a colour you had once, when you’d hardly a sixpence ; and 
now, look at you! 

“?*Twould add thirty years to your life—and think what a blessing 
that would be to me; not that I shall live a tenth part of the time— 
thirty years, if you’d take a nice little house somewhere at Brixton. 
You hate Brixton? I must say it, CaupieE, that’s so like you: any 
place that’s really genteel, you can’t abide. Now Brixton and 
Balham Hill I think delightful. So select! There, nobody visits 
nobody, unless they ’re somebody. To say nothing of the delightful 
pews that make the churches so respectable } 

“ However, do as youlike. If you won’t go to Brixton, what do 
you say to Clapham Common? Oh, that’s a very fine story! Never 
tell me ! No; you wouldn’t be left alone, a Robinson Crusoe with wife 
and children, because you’re in the retail way. What! The retired 
wholesales never visit the retired retails at Clapham? Ta! that’s only your 
old sneering at the world, Mr. Caupie; but I don’t believe it. 
And after all, people should keep to their station, or what was this 
life made for? Suppose a tallow-merchant does keep himself above 
a tallow-chandler,—I call it only a proper pride. What? You call it 
the aristocracy of fat? I don’t know what you mean by aristocracy ; 
but I suppose it’s only another of your dictionary words, that’s 
hardly worth the finding out. 

“What do you say to Hornsey or Muswell Hill? Eh? oo high? 
What a man youare! Well then—Battersea? Zoolow2 You are 
an aggravating creature, CAUDLE, you must own that! Hampstead, 
then? Yoo cold? Nonsense; it would brace you up like a drum, 
CaupLeE; and that’s what you want. But you don’t deserve any- 
body to think of your health or your comforts either. There’s some 
pretty spots, I’m told, about Fulham. Now, Caupte, I won’t have 
you say a word against Fulham. That must be a sweet place: dry, 
and healthy, and every comfort of life about it—else is it likely that 
a bishop would live there? Now, Caup1Le, none of your heathen 
principles—I won’t hear ’’em. I think what satisfies a bishop ought 
to content you; but the politics you learn at that club are dreadful. 
To hear you talk of bishops—well, I only hope nothing will happen 
to you, for the sake of the dear children ! 

“ A nice little house and a garden! I know it—I was born fora 
garden! There’s something about it makes one feel so innocent. 
My heart somehow always opens and shuts at roses. And then 
what nice currant wine we could make! And again, get ’em as 
fresh as you will, there’s no radishes like your own radishes! 
They ’re ten times as sweet ! What? And twenty times as dear? Yes; 
there you go! Anything that I fancy, you always bring up the 
expense. 

“No, Mr. Caupte, I should not be tired of it in a month. I tell 
you [ was made for the country. But here you’ve kept me—and 











much you’ve cared about my health—here you’ve kept me in this 
filthy London, that I hardly know what grass is made of. Much you 
care for your wife and family to keep ’em here to be all smoked like 
bacon. I can see it—it’s stopping the children’s growth; they ’ll be 
dwarfs, and have their father to thank for it. If you’d the heart of 
a parent, you couldn’t bear to look at their white faces. Dear little 
Dicx ! he makes no breakfast. What? He ate six slices this morning ? 
A pretty father you must be to count ’em. But that’s nothing to 
what the dear child could do, if, like other children, he’d a fair 


chance. 


“Ha! and when we could be so comfortable! But it’s always the 
case, you never will be comfortable with me. How nice and fresh 
you’d come up to business every morning; and what pleasure it 
would be for me to put a tulip or a pink in your button-hole, just, as 
I may say, to ticket you from the country. But then, CaupLE, you 
never were like any other man! But I know why you won’t leave 
London. Yes, I know. Then, you think, you couldn’t go to your 
filthy club—that’s it, Then you’d be obliged to be at home, like 
any other decent man. Whereas, you might, if you liked, enjoy 
yourself under your own apple-tree, and 1’m sure I should never say 
anything about your tobacco out of doors. My only wish is to make 
you happy, CaupLe, and you won’t let me do it. 

“You don’t speak, love? Shall I look about a house to-morrow ! 
It will be a broken day with me, for I’m going out to have little 
pet’s ears bored—What? You won't hare her ears bored? And why 
not, I should like to know? It’s @ barbarous, savage custom? Oh, 
Mr. CaupeE! the sooner you go away from the world, and live in a 
cave, the better. You’re getting not fit for Christian society. What 
next? My ears were bored and—what? So ure yours? I know what 
you mean—but that’s nothing to do with it. My ears, I say, were 
bored, and so were dear mother’s, and grandmother’s before her ; 
and I suppose there were no more savages in our family than in 
yours, Mr. Caupie? Besides,— why should little pet’s ears go 
naked, any more than any of her sisters? They wear ear-rings,— 
you never objected before. What? Yow’re learned better now? Yes, 
that’s all with your filthy politics again. You’d shake all the world 
up in a dice-box, if you’d your way: not that you care a pin about 
the world, only you’d like to get a better throw for yourself,—that ’s 
all. But little pet shall be bored, and don’t think to prevent it. I 
suppose she’s to be married some day, as well as her sisters? And 
who’ll look at a girl without ear-rings, I should like to know? If 
you knew anything of the world, you’d know what a nice diamond 
ear-ring will sometimes do—when one can get it—before this. But 
I know why you can’t abide ear-rthgs now; Miss Prerryman 
doesn’t wear’em; she would—I’ve no doubt—if she could only 
get’em. Yes,—it’s Miss Prettyman, who— 

“There, CauDLE, now be quiet, and I’ll say no more about pet’s 
ears at present. We’ll talk when you’re reasonable. I don’t want to 
put you out of temper, goodness knows ! And so, love, about the cot- 
tage? What? ’Zwill be so far from business? But it needn’t be far, 
dearest. Quite a nice distance ; so that on your late nights, you may 
always be at home, have your supper, get to bed, and all by eleven. 
Eh,—sweet one ?” 


*T don’t know what I answered,” says CaupLE, “ but I know this ; 
in less than a fortnight I found myself in a sort of a green bird-cage 
of a house, which my wife—gentle satirist !—insisted upon calling 
‘The Turtle-Dovery,’ ” 








Punch an Incendiary! 


La France and the National declare that the dépé¢ at Toulon was fired 
by the English. Well, we confess the fact. It was Punch that did the 
deed : innocent, unconscious Punch! The truth is, the number that 
contained Punch’s letter to JoINVILLE had been somehow smuggled into 
the place ; and since last summer had Jain smouldering among the stores. 
At length the latent heat of that fervid article burst into flame, and 
communicating its fire to everything about it, Toulon lost its dépé¢! 





WELL WORTH THE MONEY. 


We learn from the late debate on the Estimates, that some of the door- 
keepers of the House of Commons receive as much as 500/, a-year. Far 
from thinking this salary too much, we consider the functionaries are 
underpaid, if they have to remove all the dirty things, both real and ima- 
ginary, that people lay at the door of the House of Commons. 
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** Now, my Man, wHaT woutp you say, 1F I Gave you a Penny ?” 


** Vy, THaT You Vos a JOLLY OLD Baicx!” 








* GOING BACKWARDS.” 


Ir is the proud office of the Duxe or Arcy tt to bear the crown 
of England before the Sovereign on state occasions. However, it is 
not etiquette for the subject to turn his back upon his Monarch ; 
though history shows us that this has been done too. However, in 
the prorogation of Parliament, the Duke or ArGyLt carrying the 
crown and going backwards, slipped down two stairs—fell—and 
down, with a crash, fell the crown of England ! 

(But what was to be expected after the Maynooth Grant? Certain 
we are that however Sik Rozert Ine iis might have lamented the 
calamity, he was not taken by surprise by it. Mr. PLumprTre, too, 
—we are sure of it—looked at Sir Roserr with an expressive 
mixture of the dismal and the knowing, as much as to say—*I told 
you so!”) 

Several of the diamonds were knocked out of the crown, and 
Dukes and Marquesses were picking them up like so many S1np- 
Babs. The Duke or WELLINGTON, we learn, immediately became 
the historian of the Fall of the Crown, and in his own short-sword 
way, narrated the mishap to the Peeresses. Fair cheeks became pale, 
and many and eloquent were the “dear me’s!” However, when the 
QUEEN quitted the throne, “the housekeeper appeared in front of it, 
thus taking charge of the position.” We know not wherefore ; for 
who in the House of Lords would have pocketted the Crown-jewels ? 
However, even among Peers, housekeepers we suppose ought to be 
cautious. At length, all the jewels were found, and the crown 
sent to be repaired, no doubt to the loss of Mr. Swirt, of the 
Tower, who shows it ; for sure we are that in its battered state people 
would have given an extra threepence to see it: there is something 
so attractive in the misfortunes of the great. 

However, our chief business is not with the accident, but to suggest 
that every meaus be taken to prevent a recurrence of the calamity. 

It is plain that the education of the Duxre or ArGy.Lt has been 
sadly neglected. Peers, and others destined to play parts in a court, 
ought from their earliest infancy to be taught to walk backwards; to 
ride backwards ; if possible—and it is possible we know—to think 
backwards. We have wet-nurses and dry-nurses : we ought to have 
nurses for the backward step. A proneness in a noble child to walk 
forward like a mere human animal, should be repressed with the same 
anxiety that we now watch a tendency to bandiness. In fact, better 
be bandy than forward. To be an extraordinary backward child, 
ought to make the best praise of a courtier in short clothes. And 





these lessons in backwardness we would have so given that they might 
visibly associate with them the person of the monarch. Thus we 
would have the Royal Portrait in every nursery, that the children 
might play at ball and battledore and shuttlecock, always backing 
from the regal countenance, Or, as the good Mussulman always says 
his prayers with his face to the East, the backward pupil might be 
taught the various situations of the various palaces, and always 
reverently face the one whereat the royal standard should be flying. 

We are very earnest in this matter. For is it not a sad thing that 
an elderly gentleman should be called upon to walk in a way that, 
when God made man, it was never intended that man should walk ? 
Hence this fall of man, or fall of Duke ! 

There are, we know, hasty thinkers, superstitious quidnuncs, likely 
to predict some evil, to see a bad omen in this accident to the 
English diadem. Crowns have, we know, been shivered by going 
backwards, but that—despite the mishap to the Duxe or ArncyLi— 
that can never happen to the crown of QuEEN Victoria. Never- 
theless, we hope, for the sake of all parties, that those who shall 
henceforth convey the crown, will be allowed to go forwards. Then, 
certain we are, the crown will lose no one of its jewels. The olden 
bigotry may love the back step: but the spirit of our day cries— 
“ Forwards !” 








SONG OF THE SORDID SWEETHEART. 


I Loven thee for thy money, 
For wealth, they said, was thine ; 
But, finding thou hast none, I 
Thy heart and hand resign. 
Think not I wish to pain thee, 
Deem not I use thee ill : 
I like thee ;—but maintain thee, 
I neither can nor will. 


I thought thee quite a treasure— 
A bond fide sum, 

And dreamt of joy and pleasure 
That never,were to come : 

The house—the hounds—the horses— 
Thy fortune would allow ; 

The wines—the dozen courses ;— 
That dream is over now ! 


Not for thy charms I wooed thee, 
Though thou wast passing fair ; 

Not for thy mind I sued thee, 
Though stored with talents rare : 

Thine income ’twas that caught me,— 
For that I held thee dear ; 

I trusted thou ‘dst have brought me 
Five thousand pounds a year. 


That hope, alas ! is blighted, 
Thereon I will not dwell ; 

I should have been delighted 
To wed thee—but, farewell ! 

My feelings let me smother, 
Hard though the struggle be, 

And try and find another, 
Rich as I fancied thee. 





“THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP.” 


Tue following intelligence—quoted from the Hampshire Telegraph— 
comes from free-hearted, liberty-loving, America :— 


“* By a private letter which has reached us from Gibraltar, we are informed, upon 
good authority, that 20.000 slave shackies, for men, women, and children—in all four- 
teen cart-loads—have been fished up from the wreck of the A i war-st 
Missouri, lately burnt at that port.’’ 





Now, as the timbers and other relics of our Royal George have been 
worked into boxes and nick-nacks, we propose to Americans—the traders 
of the human shambles, the money-seeking breeders of “ God’s likeness 
in ebony”—that they should turn the penny with these 20,000 slave 
shackles. If wrought into utensils for domestic use, or what would still 
be better, turned into ornaments for the women of America, they would 
endear to them that sweet principle which coins money from the “ marrow 
and the bones of man.” Some of these shackles might also be manu- 
factured into steel clasps for the bibles of the very religious breeders of 
the black. 
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THE LAST FARCE AT DRURY LANE. 


HERE was nothing dur- 
ing the past sea- 
son that emanated 
from the genius 
that rules the des- 
tinies of Drury 
Lane, certainly no- 
thing half so comic 
as the late report 
laid before the 
General Assembly 
of Proprietors. 

Could the Poet 
Bunn stoop to 
_ prose, we should 
== be inclined to be- 
lieve that the do- 
cument was the 
work of his tre- 
mendous brain. It 
has many of his literary characteristics. There is a freedom of style about it, 
a sort of touch-and-go manner, elevated too with a strong feeling of the 
romantic, that now and then reminds us of the Poet’s happiest vein. We keenly 
regret that it was not thrown into verse, set to music by the Poet’s own 
musician, Batre, and then duly executed by the operatic company. It would 
have been much more consolatory to the feelings of the proprietors—(who are 
once a year solemnly called together to be told there is not a sixpence to be 
shared among them)—and quite as intelligible. The report, to begin with, is 
brimful of loyalty :-— 

“It is gratifying to the Committee to be able to state, that, amidst the wreck of the national 


drama, Her Most Gracious Masesty continues her patronage and support to the theatre, by her visits, 
both in state and in private.” ‘ 








Certainly it is impossible to overrate the condescension of the Queen, who 
visits Drury Lane “amidst the wreck of the national drama!” We have often 
felt our sympathies touched by the daring of the Deal boatmen, who visit:a:ship 
“amidst the wreck.” But this is as nothing to the courage and humanity of 
Her Masesry, who goes to assist at operas written by an imported Frenchman, 
amidst the wreck of English tragedy, comedy, and farce. Besides, did not the 
Poet Bunn himself do all within his mighty energies to bring about the aforesaid 
wreck? It is alittle bold in the offender who maliciously scuttles a ship, to 
bellow when the craft is going to the bottom. 
catent, ty taais into oxs of Pasouman; tho powers at ten Lavd Chnahatidigans semteetetamens 
from the two national theatres to Sadler’s Wells, the Yorkshire Stingo, the Eagle: Tavern, and a host 


of minor establishments to the number of thirty, that Ma. Bunn has been enabled to furnish an 
entertainment worthy of the Royal patronage and the public at large.’’ 


As the Poet himself says—for we are almost certain it is he—“ it is matter 
for consolation” (though we know not to whom) that though the drama is 
wrecked, Bunn can yet furnish an entertainment to set before a Queen. Part 
of the crew have taken to the jolly-boat, and rowed to Sadler’s Wells; but 
Bunn, like Robinson Crusoe, has saved enough from the ship to keep himself 
in excellent case. Nevertheless, Bunn, in that confusion of ideas that will 
sometimes bewilder the clearest wits, does somewhat fail in his pattern respect 
for the QuEEN; for he must recollect that it was Her Masesty’s La Reine 
le veut that made the law that “removed the drama” to Sadler’s Wells. But 
high poets, like high mountains, have, now and then, their tops in mist. 

“An act of the greatest injustice has thereby been inflicted upon the national theatres, and 
most certainly demands compensation at the hands of those who legislate for the drama, and who are 


bold enough to contend that they are upholding it by legalising the representation of SHAKSPEARE 
at pot-houses and public gardens.” 





No doubt. And the same spirit that grants compensation to Drury Lane 
against the Eagle Tavern, should also award it to Astley’s against Drury 
Lane. Who were the first robbers? Who stole the horses from the ring, and 
the lions and tigers from the menagerie? Answer, gentlemen of the General 
Committee. 

The Poet Bunw thus modestly winds up :— 


“The Committee trust that they have acted judiciously in g 
well satisfied with the terms of the agreement to seek to disturb it.’’ 


bates? 





their lessee, and hope he is too 


We can answer for the Poet,—yes. 

The Report being read, the conversation took a very lively turn. One Captain 
Spencer (“the Captain’s a bold man ”) painted the Poet Bunn in the prettiest 
colours, and then tried his hand at a little black on Mr. Macreapy. This 
bold officer spoke as follows :— 


“With respect to the performance of what was denominated the legitimate drama, he was prepared 
to show that the most disastrous consequences had arisen from the management of Mr. Macreapy.”’ 





Then wherefore regret the removal of the legitimate 
drama if it were so unprofitable? Or has the experience 
of Caprain Spencer as a proprietor made him, like 
Jafier, “ pleased with ruin”? 


“This, however, he was anxious to prone—that there had been more 
money received from Mr. Bunn and music in two years than had been 
paid by Mr. Macreapy during the same duration of time. For instance, 
he found that the ittee had ived in two years from Bonn and 
music, 8,000/.; from Macrgapy and legitimate drama, 3,425/.; leaving 
a balance in favour of ‘ Bunn and music’ of 4,575/.’’ 





Doubtless, the Captain was “anxious to prove” his 
case ; but arithmetic is not to be conquered, even by 
Captains. Asa proprietor he ought to have known that 
Mr. Macreapy entirely furnished the theatre, and then 
came the Poet Bunn and took possession. Everything 
was made to Bunn’s hands; even the property lyre, 
whereto he sings his ravishing strains. Captain 
Spencer, had he not been a proprietor, would, of course, 
have known this ; but the Captain spoke from what we 
will indulgently suppose extreme simplicity. Captains 
are so unsophisticated. 

Having, in our small way, laboured for free trade in 
the drama, we congratulate the town upon this Report, 
that, despite of itself, allows the value of the reform that 
has permitted SuaksPEaRE to travel to Islington. We 
are convinced that in due season a better sort of drama 
will originate at the minor theatres; better actors will 
then appear—and when they do come, how ‘heartily will 
Punch welcome them ! 








THE PERFIDIOUS ENGLISH IN PARIS. 


Ovr correspondent informs us, that several Englishmen 
have been apprehended in Paris, Not content with the 
calamity worked by Joun Butt at Toulon, they had hired 
spacious cellars, and were very busily engaged getting up an 
earthquake for the destruction of the whole capital. The 
horror was to have come off on the first of next April. A 
grocer who discovered the plot has been rewarded with the 
legion of honour ! 


THE POLITICAL TOMBOLA. 


Most of our readers have no doubt seen a toy made of 
plaster of Paris, and called a. Tombola. It consists of a little 
figure, which only requires to be pushed gently on one side, 
when it will go rolling about from right to left, from Tory to 
Whig ; so that it will be quite impossible to say which side 
it will permanently remain upon. 

We have seen figures of the Queen, Princzk ALBERT, 
and a Chinese Mandarin, taken as models for these toys ; 
but we are surprised that the Premier, whose political 
movements point him out as the very thing for it, should 
never yet have figured asa Tombola. Now that Punch has 
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thrown out the hint, the Premter may make up his mind to 
find himself promoted to the heads of all the Italian image- 
boys. It is true that there would be very little imagery in 
anything so purely matter-of-fact as Pre.’s oscillation from 
side to side on the field of politics. 
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PUNCH’S CARTOONS. 











THE SPIRIT OF CHIVALRY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tue masterly Cartoon of Mactist has only one fault which Mr. Punch feels it 
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the Speaker as the very personification of Chivalry, 
surrounded by men of various pursuits and various poli- 
tics. In the background is the Duke or WELLINGTON 
staring at vacancy through a pair of spectacles.' 


On the other side is Pert, looking like a chivalrous 
knight who has got a good account at his bankers’, 
while StanLey scowls at his side as if jealous of the 
éclat that his companion in arms has monopolised. 
Beneath is Brovcuam in the character of a Seer or 
Soothsayer, who never says anything to soothe, but 
always something to irritate. Still lower down is 
O’ConnELL in the character of a Bard, inspiring 
Youth—that is to say, D’Israrx1, commonly called 
Young England Ben—by a series of recitals, in which 
he is playing as usual the “ precious lyre.” 

Among them may be seen Rorsvucx offering up the 
sword of duelling, but retaining in his possession the 
envenomed dagger of slander, while Punch is seen in 
the centre as “the poet-historian from whom future 
ages must derive their knowledge of the spirit and the 
deeds” of the chivalry of politics, Granam, who has 
the valour and hardihood to brazen out the hostility 








his duty to rectify. The error to which we allude is making the various figures 
in the Cartoon ideal instead of real personages. It was a beautiful saying of 
Reywnotps, or Doctor Jounson, or Bonaparte, or Great Metropolis Grant, 
that “ We care nothing for a face we don’t know, but a familiar eye will lash up 
long dormant memories, and a nose we know will, in preference to a nose that 
nobody knows, come home to the recollections of all of us.” 

fi We regret therefore, that Macurise did not render his conception perfect by 
“ filling in” with portraits of the remarkable men of the present day—men with 
whom the pencil of Punch has rendered the public familiar, though the familiarity 
established may have bred contempt in two or three instances. 


» But to the great Cartoon of the “Spirit of Chivalry:” in the.centre you will see 


which all his actions create, with a few others too 
| insignificant to specify, complete a Cartoon which will 
|go down to posterity, or rather will go down with 
| posterity, as pleasantly as itis eagerly swallowed by the 
| public of the present age. 








GLEE 
AT THE SERVICE OF THE SHAKSPERIAN SOCIETY. 


Come, my Muss, and cup with me, 
Venison pasty shall not lack ; 
Marry, no, nor furmenty, 
Wash’d adown with Sherris sack. 
’Fakins, yea ; and Yppocras 
By the Mass ! 
An there be not, 
Call me a sot, 
And write me down an Ass. 


MADRIGAL 
AT THE DITTO OF DITTO. 


Shepherd, wherefore shilly shally 
With thy Puitxis? Tilly vally, 
Dilly dally, 
Shilly shally, 
Tilly vally ! 








RAILWAY TRAVELLING.—“SIX HOURS IN A 
CORN-FIELD.” 





A youne lady, christened Crarissa, has written a very 





| Northern and Eastern Line: she, “a young lady of some 
| birth,’—by which it appears there are young ladies who 
| are only partly born—* was placed in a corn-field.” The 

road was to be repaired in half-an-hour: nobody went for 


* sick for home,” sat six hours “amid the alien corn !” 
But let it not be thought we langh at the sorrows of 
this poor young lady. Fair Carissa! not we. No: had 
we known them, we would — always allowing that we 
could—have sent a lark above that corn-field, over your 
fair and patient head, “singing like an angel in the sky.” 


take bedding with them—a pocket mattress and half-a- 
dozen blankets—that when left in a corn-field for six hours, 
they may fare a little better than the -bewildered maid, 
whose condition will, we trust, cut remorsefully into the 
hearts of the barbarians of the Northern and Eastern 
Line. 





| pretty letter to the Post, on the late accident on the | 


conveyances, and the young lady, like another Ruts, | 


We have dwelt upon the circumstance in all its atrocity, | 
to warn travellers by the Northern and Eastern Line to | 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE; 


BEING A PLAYFUL ADAPTATION OF HORACE VERNET’S PICTURE TO A RECENT EVENT, 
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YWuneh’s Election Enteliiqence. 


HE tranquil suburb of Kensington has long 
been in a state of rabid excitement on account 
of a vacancy having been declared in the su- 
pernume: beadledom. It was at one time 
supposed that Pummett, who has loog worn 
the purple—a very dark-blue official coat—was 
about to lay down the cane, and retire into 
the privacy of his own shop; for PumMeELt, 
like Polonius, is not only an officer of state, 
but “a fishmonger.” On making inquiry at 
the respected beadle’s own house, the answer 

returned was, “never say die ;” and it is be- 
lieved that Pummexx will continue to pummel to the last the 
refractory urchins of Kensington. It is, however, found necessary 
to appoint a supernumerary beadle, for the energetic officer we 
have named was found to be rapidly sinking under the cares of 
the laced hat, while the weight of the cape was more than one man 
could possibly bear up under. 

No complaint, however, not a murmur of any kind, not a sigh, or 
even a groan, has escaped the lips of the persevering Pummett. It 
is the opinion of the pew-opener that the good man and energetic 
officer would have died “ with harness on his back,” like Macbeth in 
the play, and poor old Jack in the dust-cart. At length the superior 
authorities, seeing that the beadle of their boyhood, the PumMELL 
of their playful hours, was being rapidly crushed under the parochial 
beaver—at length, we say, the superior authorities of Kensington 
resolved on appointing a supernumerary beadle ; and the contest for 
the additional cane, collar, cape, and cuffs, has thrown Kensington 
into a continued ferment for the last four weeks. 

Some of the inhabitants have taken a constitutional objection to 
the creation of an extra beadledom, and they declare they have read 
the Reform Act through and through, over and over again, back- 
wards and forwards, upside down, and topsy turvy, without finding 
anything in the measure to justify the course that has been resolved 
upon. They say that though Finsbury may send two members to 
Parliament, Kensington has no right to send two beadles anywhere. 
That, however, is a matter for future consideration. Even the 
appointment of PummeE t himeelf is not exactly like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians—irrevocable. 

Having just skimmed the surface of this bit of constitutional doc- 
trine, we proceed to the more immediate subject of interest—the 
election for the extra beadledom. 

PumaELL, with his customary tact and delicacy, altogether refuses 
to aid the pretensions of either party. One of the candidates, how- 
ever, comes forward on the railway interest, and he professes to be 
ready to extend Punch’s Kensington Railway, but where on earth he 
is to draw the line is at present a mystery. 

His adversary calls himself the farmer’s friend ; but as there is 
not a farm in the whole parish, his friend the farmer must have very 
little local influence. 

CanprpaTE No. | insists that the rail must triumph over every- 
thing, which is in fact advising the process of ruling with a red of 
iron. 

CanpipaTE No. 2 asks what is to become of agriculture if 
the country is cut up for railroads, and calls upon the people of 
Kensington to rally round their lettuces and their fruit-trees, and to 
plant the standard as well as the espalier of liberty in its native 
soil. 


Not wishing to give an undue advantage to either of the candidates, 
we refrain from deciding on the pretensions of either ; but we do 
hope that Kensington, which is now labouring under a general 
attack of the heart-burn, will soon be restored to its former state of 
cordiality and good feeling, by a decision one way or the other of 
this most acharné contest. 








The Engines of War. 


A new office has been established at Algiers. It is called the Office 
d’ Avocat des Arabes, and has been established to defend the natives in 
trials, and cases of emergency. To carry out this humane intention, we 
| hope Marsnat Bucgaup will see that there is a fire brigade added to the 
{ establishment, with a strong detachment of engines. 








THE STATE OF THE ROYAL NURSERY. 


Tue venerable Homer, they say, sometimes nods; but our equally 
venerable Laureat seems to be always snoring. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help regretting that he should have missed many good chances of coming 
before the public ; among others, that furnished by the QuzEn’s Visit to 
Germany. We consider that in the composition of the following lines, in 
connection with that event, we are absolutely doing his work for him, and 
we accordingly expect him to bestow a leaf from his chaplet on us, if not 
to “stand” a boitle of his official Malmsey. With this brief preface 
introduce we our more brief Poem ; to wit :— 


SPECULATION.—A SONNET OF THE PALACE. 


I wonveErR what the Royal children do, 

Now that their gracious parents are away ; 
Whether like mice, when puss is out, they play, 
And turn their princely nursery upside down ; 
Presuming on the absence of the Crown, 
Frisking and frolicking, with gambols gay, 

And shouting “ Whoop!” and “ Hip, hip, hip, hooray !”— 
To use a common phrase—till all is blue ? 

For the blood royal, sure, is human still ; 

And well we know what children are about, 
What time the darlings know their mother ’s out. 
But whither wanders my presumptuous quill ? 
Haply, whilst thus I build my loyal rhyme, 

The babes august are crying all the time. 





TO SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


You dedicate the last edition of your “Zanoni” to Gipson, the 
sculptor, in these words : 


“*T, artist in words, dedicate to you, artist whose ideas speak in marble, this well- 
loved work of my matured manhood. I love it metthe less because it has been little 
understood, and superficially judged, by the common herd. It was not meant for them.” 


Now, Sir Epwarp, this is not fair to the circulating libraries. It’s 
all very well to talk of the “ common herd” and say it “was not meant 
for them,” with a curl of your fine lip; but you know it was meant for 
everybody who could pay threepence for a perusal of the volumes—and 
very popular it has been, especially with ladies’-maids and:milliners. 

You call yourself “artist in words ;’’ this is mot original. There isa 
man in Oxford Street who calls himself “ artist in hair,” and you ought, in 
justice, to dedicate your next novel to him. There is an analogy between 
your work and his, which I can ’t discover between yours and Gipson’s. 

His material is as flimsy, his workmanship as dexterous, as your own. 
He will spin you a landscape or a cipher, a memento mori or a motto, 
with equal facility—and it shall be but hair after all. So you, Sm 
Epwarp, have spun for us a sentimental highwayman, a high-souled 
felon, a speculative seducer, a philosophic dandy, and yet the stuff of all 
was one and the same—“ self,” Sir Epwarp, “self.’’ 

Why are you always complaining? The public read your novels ; 
the publishers pay for them : you are a lion at dinners, a thing to point at 
in the streets. What would man have more? It is all very well to put 
off a clever pinchbeck imitation for gold—we grant the skill of the 
workmanship and the workman,— but it is too bad to insist on our 
acknowledging it to be genuine gold, and to call us “ common herd,” when 
we give you a sturdy “no.” 

Forgive your friendly monitor for the tone he has taken towards you. 
We have no objection to your considering yourself ill-used; but you 
become a bore when you are always dinning it in our ears. A play of 
yours is successful—we are “a discriminating public.” Your next play is 
dammed—we are a “common herd.” Your Pilgrims of the Rhine 
makes a hit in Germany ; you dedicate one edition to the German public, 
as philosophical critics, or something of the sort. 

You must not be allowed to fancy you hold the scales quite so firmly 
and uncontestedly; that your works are the gauge and test of artistic 
judgment and taste, in this way ; and it is to remind you of this, that we 
tos taken up our pen, with which, nevertheless, we subscribe ourselves, 


Sir, 


Your admirer (within limits), 
PUNCH. 








A Very Good Excuse. 


We have been assured, on the best authority, that the absence of the 
Sun is attributable solely to the fact, that since he has acquired so much 
fame by his photogenic pictures, he has been keeping out of the way for 
fear he should be made President of the Royal Academy. 




















| he imagined the extraordinary scene with which he has enriched the gallery of dramatic drop- | 
| seenes in this metropolis. The character of the landscape is decidedly pastoral—though some fruit 


| critical comments, 
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THE DROP SCENES OF LONDON. | 


THE LYCEUM. 


We are not aware to whose four pound brush, and ingenious paint-pot, we are indebted for the | 
design of the Lyceum Drop, but there can be no doubt that his whole soul was in his pipkin, when | 


and bottles in one corner shows that apples, oranges, ginger-beer, bottled-porter, and a bill of the 
play,” were all running in the artist’s head when he made the design: which is the subject of our 
The principal object in the picture—and a precious; object we must admit 
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him to be—is a sage, while at the feet of the sage some onions are growing, which may be said to be 
quite in character. 

The sage, by the bye, has got a book in his hand, and his eyes seem to be starting out of his head 
—drawn probably by the onions immediately under him. His cottage in the background is smoking 
away at such a rate as to lead one to suppose that the sage has not tried the patent apparatus for 
curing chimneys, or that the Smoke Prohibition Bill does not extend to this particularly pastoral 
district. A party of Irish reapers are kicking up a species of fillaloo under a large tree, which 
combines the trunk of the oak with the leaves of the gooseberry, the flowers of the daffodowndilly 
and the fruit of the pine-apple. An enormous thistle in the foreground has been thrown in to show 
that the sage is not such a donkey as he looks, or the thistle would not be safe within only a few 
yards of him. Altogether the picture is a proof of the triumph of scene-painting over the difficulties 
which Nature throws in the way of the artist. 

The few sheep in the foreground are dreadfully woolly, but they tell a little story of themselves ; for 
when we look at the one standing up, we are enabled to say, with the poet, “thereby hangs a tale ” 
of no common order. ™ 








PUNCH ON THE SILKWORM. 


So dazzling is the magnificence of the ladies’ dresses at the balls and assemblies of the nobility 
and gentry, that it is but a safe precaution, on entering one, to put on a pair of green spectacles. 
The finery, however, in a short time becomes tolerable; and then the now thinking mind inquires, 
what did it cost? We refer that question, in a financial sense, to the Lords—and gentlemen— 
whom it concerns, and who will discuss it, no doubt, with a due proportion of groans. Fine fashions 
cost something more than fine fortunes. Silks, it is well known, cannot be produced without 
silkworms; but it is not known as generally that their making up involves the sacrifice of numbers 
of those poor things, 

The silkworms we allude to possess legs and arms, which are not, however, by any means in the 
condition in which arms and legs ought to be. These said silkworms are very generally kept shut 
up in close, ill-aired cages, at work, not only from morning to night, but also from morning to 
morning, in consequence of which they are mostly very sickly, and numbers of them are continually 
dying off. Need we say that our silkworms are the creatures commonly known as Needle- 
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women ? Now the disease most incidental and most fatal to these human silkworms is Consumption. 








rence, to hear of a young lady destroyed in 
her prime by the malady just mentioned; 
whose origin it is no less common to hear 
ascribed to a cold caught at a ball. 
the atmosphere of Almack’s is much more 
consumptive than that of Billingsgate, and as 
dances in the open air ona village green are 
considerably less dangerous than at the Han- 


| over Square Rooms, we have our doubts about 


the connexion of the disease, in such cases, with 
cold. 

The question has been mooted, whether 
consumption is contagious. We do not mean 
to assert that it is ; and we would not frighten 
anybody, especially a sensitive young lady, or 
her anxious mamma, unnecessarily ; but we do 
declare that we should not, were it consistent 
with our sex, at all like to be in the frocks of 
those whose dresses have been worked by con- 
sumptive fingers. We shall say no more on 
this subject, except that we hope we have 
now thrown out alittle hint, which may induce 
those for whom it is intended to interest them- 
selves, for their own sakes, in behalf of the 
over-worked silkworms. 


THE 


INDIAN MAIL AT BOULOGNE. 


AwFUL complaints are made of the treatment 
of the Indian Mail on its arrival at Boulogne. 
The officer in charge of it is obliged to go 
begging with the letter-bags before he can find 
any steamer that will take him and his bag-gage 
for the shabby sum that the Government allows 
him to cross the Channel. While the Times 
has a boat, at fifteen pounds a day, waiting to 
bring over its separate express, and the Herald 
goes to the same expense for the same purpose, 
the British Goverfiment allows its officer only 
a five-pound note to make the best bargain he 
can with any one who will take him as a pas- 
senger. One day the unfortunate man was 
compelled to go to sea in an open boat, a party 
of fishermen having agreed to get the poor 
fellow and his letters across somehow or other, 
for the shabby stipend that he was enabled to 
offer them, A squall, however, came up, and 
the Indian Mail, with the officer in charge, 
were nearly going to the bottom, when the 
packet, returning from carrying over the Times 
dispatch, picked up the representative of the 
British post-office, and towed him with all his 
letters back to port again. The position in 
which he is sometimes placed by not being able 
to go higher than a “ five-pun note,” for his 
conveyance across the Channel, is sometimes 
very distressing. He is obliged to haggle with 
steam-boat captains, and very frequently gets 
hooted after by the very cabin boys, as “ the 
cove vot wants to go across by hexpress, and 
harn’t got the money to pay for it.” Some- 
times he has a row in broken French with the 
owners of the fishing-boats, and he has been 
several times threatened with the fate of the 
Noyades, for offering a paltry cent-vingt-cing 
francs for what the mariners declare vaut bien 
mieux que cela, on account of the importance 
of the expedition, and the danger attending it. 
Something should be done immediately to pro- 
vide the means of safe and speedy transit for 
the Indian Mail on its arrival at Boulogne. 


Railway Returns. 


Tue profits annually returned on railways 
are something enormous ; but the largest item 
in railway returns bids fair to be the list of the 
killed and wounded. 


Now, as | 
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CHEAP TOURS. 


WE understand that a company is being formed for the purpose of 
accommodating the public with cheap tours by taking them in parties of 
from four or six, to forty or sixty, on small excursions, at very reduced 
prices. The first experiment is to be tried with the Daisy, which is to be 
chartered for Chelsea, and will take a four hours’ excursion, taking in 
its passengers at London Bridge, stopping at the Temple, to enable the 
excursionists to view the beautiful gardens of that enchanting neighbour- 
hood. The steam will be then got up, and the tourists will proceed to 
Hungerford, where the vessel will be made fast, to allow of a guide 
coming on board, who will give some particulars of the commerce, arts, 
science, literature, and population of the locality. The vessel will then 
be steered southward, and will remain long enough atthe foot of West- 
minster Bridge to allow an antiquarian to be taken on beard, who will read 
a paper on the history of the bridge, and will show some specimens of 
shells found during the repairs under one of the centre arehes. 

The antiquarian will be put ashore at Millbank, and a clergyman will 
be shipped, who will explain the revenuesof the see of Canterbury, and 
recite an ode to Lambeth Palace. The reverend gentleman. will disem- 
bark at Vauxhall, and a comic singer will be introdueed.in his place, to sing 
a comic song about railroads, which will continue until the arrival of the 
vessel at Battersea, when a Professor of Chemistry will join the party, 
and deliver a lecture on Chemistry, winding up by administering the 
laughing gas. At Chelsea the Captain of the steamer will dance a naval 
hornpipe on the paddle-box, and the passengers may have an opportunity 
of promenading on the pier, after which they will proceed on their home- 
ward voyage. We understand that the whole of this is expected to be 
accomplished for the small charge of eightpence each person. 





ERROR OF THE PRESS. 
“Dear Puncu, “ Fulham Road. 


“ You were facetiously pleased to kill me in your last number. 
I beg you will bring me to life again in your next. 

“My change of name and residence has deceived you. You evidently 
thought I had gone the way of all metropolitan turnpikes, but no such 
luck, old fellow. You will find me about fifty yards down the same 
road, looking all the better for the change of air. The fact is, I could 
not stand the smoke of town at this time of the year, so I have taken this 
little box in the country. I shall be very happy to see you whenever you 
are coming this way. 

Till then, Dear Punch, 


% T remain, on the Fulham Road, 
“ Your turnpike to command, 


“ Tue Sanprorp Bripce Gate. 
“Late the Queen’s Elm, retired.” 








THE AGE OF AIR. 


We have had Ages of Iron, Bronze, and other metals ; but the present 
times appear to be tending towards an Age of Air. Weare, it seems, to 
be blown along on atmospheric railways, and balloons are now advertised 
to start regularly from all the suburban places of amusement. Mr. 
GREEN is to go up, or is about to go up, by moonlight, and we understand 
that in order to make sure of a moon on the night that it would be wanted, 
an arrangement has been made with Mr. Brapwe tv to fix the original 
Colosseum moon, “for that night only,” over the gardens which the 
balloon is advertised to start from. 

To revert, however, to the Age of Air. We perceive that a new perio- 
dical has been started, called the Balloon, and addressed especially to 
aeronauts. As we believe the number of aeronauts in England comprises 
a small bunch of GREENS, a couple of Granams, and one Hampton, who pass 
up every now and then in a balloon about as high as the chimneys, and then 
flop down again, the writers in the Balloon—we mean the paper, not 
the silk—must address themselves to a very limited circle. Nevertheless, 
this is an Age of Air ; and the innumerable railway bubbles that are being 
continually blown is of itself sufficient to prove our statement. 





Metropolitan Improvement. 


To diversify appropriately the West End of the town, and for the 
accommodation of the refined lounger, we recommend that concerns like 
the sandwich and ale shops should be instituted in its chief streets and 
squares, with the following announcement in the windows :—“ Established 
to supply the fashionable public with a slice of pine-apple and a glass of 
champagne for one shilling.” 





THE BRITISH LION BANKRUPT! 


Tue world must remember how Srr Cuuinc Samira talked about 
the British Lion at the time.of the Maynooth Grant debate. The 
British Lion was at length aroused,” and would never again become 
passant, until it had torn every vestige of Popery to bits. It delighted 
us to hear the baronet talk so confidently of the Lion’s intentions. 
It proved to us that he was in habits of closest intimacy with the 
magnanimous brute. That, like Van AmBurGH with the vulgar 
beast, he could put his head in the British Lion’s mouth, and know 
its innermost mystery : that, with Worpswortu, he could say— 


“* And now I see with eye serene, 
The very pulse of the machine.’’ 


Nevertheless, though we admired the prophetic boldness of Sir 
Cu.ine, it may be recollected that we then somewhat doubted the 
truth of his predictions. We believed that the Lion after lashing its 
tail, and roaring, and pacing up and down, and crunching the May- 
nooth grant—that shin of beef thrown to Ireland—in its jaws, would 
go to sleep just like any of Mr, Tyxer’s lions in the Surrey 


We thought this would be the extent of its pusillanimity. 
Butno! the British Lion, se rampant in Exeter Hall, so-vociferous, 
se indomitable, is become a whining pauper! We give evidence of 
the leonine shame. The Central Anti-Maynooth Committee (one of 
the British Lion’s many aliases,) have put forth a petition begging 
for supplies, stating that “the Protestant cause may be greatly 
impaired by any delay in the payment of their debts.” 

And is it come to this? The terrific Lion, with its eye of burning 
coal, and its attitude of ter- 
rible menace,—the British 
Lion with a hang-dog look, 
squatted, like a blind man’s 
cur, upon its hind legs, 
begging ignominiously for 
a halfpenny ! 

Oh, champions of the 
Protestant cause! and will 
you—like mendicants — 
lead about the British 
Lion in a string? Will 
you—can you, consider- 
ing the pet that Lion was 
to you,—can you see 
the shamefaced creature 
brought to such a} strait ? 
Should you not rather hush 
up its state of destitution, 
and, tender of its reputa- 
tion, subscribe silently to 
supply its necessities? If 
you do not this, what a 
shame will fall upon you! 
Hard-judging men will 
suspect that, with all your 
veneration for the British Lion, you care not to sacrifice its 
dignity to a love of your own lucre ; that with all your professed 
affection for the magnanimous brute, you hesitate not to sell it for 
the vilest purposes : that you would not stickle to barter’ its mane 
for chair-stuffing, its tail for a bell-rope, and its royal hide for a door- 
mat ! 

Heroes of the Protestant cause! Mouth-martyrs of Exeter Hall ! 
If you have no ready cash, melt down your plate. 








+ Military Justice. 


Tuere have been several revolting cases of military flogging at Win- 
chester. We propose that the classical figure of Justice be altered for 
the especial use of the Army. The sword should be taken from her, as 
an instrument not cutting deep enough, and the cat-o’-nine-tails put 
into her hand instead. The bandage over her eyes shuld remain the 
same ; for it would never do for Justice to see the cruelties that are 
practised in the Army under her sacred name. 
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INTRODUCTION. To courtly ABERDEEN, I sent | And every man without employ 
Tue only man of any mark A mission influential, _ Got beef—not bones—to feed on, 
In all the town remainin To serve the Yankee President And every little working boy 
I sauntered in St. James's Park, As Flunky Confidential. = His page of Punch could read on. 
And watched the daylight waning. Lorp BroveaaM anp Vaux in banishment | 
“ The Speaxer’s lips,” I said, “ are sealed, I order’d to Old Reekie, And Irishmen learned common sense, 
They ’ve shut up both the Houses ; And Srantey to New Zealand went And prudence brought them riches ; 
Str Roserr’s gone to Turnabout field, Ambassador to Heki. | Repeal ceased pilfering for pence 
Sir James to shogt the grouses. ; In Pappy’s mended breeches. 
The Queen and all the Court are out And Ketty, whom the world assails, Old Dan was grown too rich to beg, 
In Germany and Flanders, ; But whom the bar takes fame from, | And in a Union jolly 
And, happy midst his native kraut, I made Lord Viscount New South Wales | I linked Mac Hate with Tresnam Greco, 
My princely ALBERT wanders. Where poor Joun Tawett came from. And Beresrorp with Crotty. 
No more the dumpy Palace arch And then I asked His Grace, the Duke, 
The Royal Standard graces; What ministers to go to, | Then gentlemen might earn their bread, , 
Alone, upon his lonely march, On which he generously took And think there was no shame in ’t ; 
The yawning sentry paces.” The Cabinet én toto. | And at my court might hold their head 
Beneath an elm-tree, on a bank, ; Like any Duke or Dame in’t. 
I mused, (for tired my hunch was,) O then! all other reigns which shine | A Duchess and her governess 
And there in slumber soft I sank, Upon our page domestic, The same quadrille I clapt in; 
And this the dream of Punch was. Were mean and dim compared to mine, I asked old WELLINGTON to mess, 
That Regency majestic. And meet a half-pay, Captain. 
THE DREAM. And ages hence the English realm | 
I dreamed it was a chair of gold, Shall tell the wondrous legend The Bar and Press I reconciled 
The grassy bank I sat on; Of Punch, when at the nation’s helm, \ (They thanked me one and all for ’t), 
I dreamed Saint Epwarp’s sceptre old Her MaJesty’s High Regent. Benignantly the Thunderer smiled 
I wielded for a baton. On Mr. Sergeant TaLFourD *.* * 
Men crowded to my throne, the elm, Around my empire’s wide frontier I know not where my fancy strayed, 
In reverend allegiance ; No greedy bully swaggered, My dream grew wilder—bolder-- 
And Punch was publish’d through the rea!m, Nor swindling Yankee buccaneer, When suddenly a hand was laid 
The jolliest of Regents. Nor savage Gallic braggart. Full roughly on my shoulder, 
For threats and arms were flung aside, 
Back came the ministerial rout And war-ships turned to traders, | It was the Guardian of the Park,— 
From touring and carousing ; And all our ports were opened wide, The sun was sunk in Heaven ; 
Back came Sir Bos from Turnabout,' To welcome the invaders, “ Git up,” says he, “ it’s after dark, 
And back Sir James from grousing, | We shiuts at half-past seven.” 
I turn’d upon a scornful heel, At home the cottier coursed his hare, | And so I rose and shook myself, 
When Granam ask’d my favour ; Beside the Duke his neighbour ; And, satiatus ludi, 
I sternly banish’d Boppy Pret _ The weaver got his living fair | Resigned the crown to Roya Guetrn, 
To Turnabout for ever. For his ten hours of labour. And went to tea to Jupy. 
A Comfort to Travellers. PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 


We have just seen a new invention, called “The Railway Pocket Com- Scrence is generally represented with a lighted torch in her hand. This 
panion.” It is the size of a Court Guide, and contains a small bottle of will account for some of the atrocities that have lately followed from 
water, a tumbler, a complete set of surgical instruments, a packet of lint, | the so-called scientific expedition of the French into the interior of 
and directions for making a will. It is very elegant, being bound to look Algiers. 
like a book of poetry, and its utility cannot be doubted for a moment when 
the bills of mortality are proving every day the great charms of railway | 
travelling, We can conscientiously declare that the “ Railway Travelling | ep etme a tr Bow woven: ont Teton ot thelr 
Companion ” should be in the pocket of every gentleman who is in the | Ofice in ‘Lombard Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London ; and published by 


: - : Ste Bride’ Clty of London.—Saruno. 
habit of going on 4 railroad. It should be sold at every station. _——-------- em 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXX. 


MRS. CAUDLE COMPLAINS OF THE ‘“TURTLE-DOVERY.”—DISCOVERS 
BLACK-BEETLES. — THINKS IT “NOTHING BUT RIGHT’? THAT 
CAUDLE SHOULD SET UP A CHAISE, 


usu! You’d never have got me into 
this wilderness of a place, Mr. Cau- 
tT 





DLE, if I’d only have thought what 
it was. Yes, that’s right : throw it 
in my teeth that it was my choice— 
that ’s manly, isn’t it? When I saw 
the place the sun was out, and it 
looked beautiful—now, it’s quite 
another thing. No, Mr. CaupLe; 
I don’t expect you to command the 
sun,—and if you talk about Josuua 
in that infidel way, I’ll leave the 
bed. No, sir ; I don’t expect the sun 

cae to be in your power, but that’s 
nothing to do with it. I talk about one thing, and you always start 
another. But that’s your art. 

“I’m sure a woman might as well be buried alive as live here. 
In fact, Iam buried alive; I feelit. I stood at the window three 
hours this blessed day, and saw nothing but the postman. No: it 
isn’t a pity that I hadn’t something better to do ; I had plenty: but 
that ’s my business, Mr. CauptEe. I suppose I’m to be mistress 
of my own house? If not, I’d better leave it. 

“ And the very first night we were here, you know it, the black- 
beetles came into the kitchen. If the place didn’t seem spread all 
over with a black cloth, I’m a story-teller. What are you coughing 
at, Mr.CaupLe? I see nothing to cough at. But that’s just your 
way of sneering. Millions of black-beetles ! And as the clock strikes 
eight, out they march, What? They’re very punctual? I know 
that. I only wish other people were half as punctual: ’twould save 
other people’s money, and other people’s peace of mind. You know 
I hate a black-beetle! No: I don’t hate so many things. But I do 
hate black-beetles, as I hate ill-treatment, Mr. Caupte. And now 
I have enough of both, goodness knows ! 

“Last night they came into the parlour. Of course, in a night or 
two, they’ll walk up into the bed-room. They ’ll be here—regiments 
of ’°em—on the quilt. But what do youcare? Nothing of the sort 
ever touches you: but you know how they come to me; and that’s 
why you’re so quiet. A pleasant thing to have black-beetles in one’s 
bed! Why don't I poison ’em? A pretty matter, indeed, to have 
poison in the house! Much you must think of the dear children. 
A nice place, too, to be called the Turtle-Dovery! Didn't I christen 
it myself? I know that,—but then I knew nothing of the black- 
beetles. Besides, names of houses are for the world outside; not 
that anybody passes to see ours. Didn’t Mrs. Dicsy insist on calling 
their new house ‘ Love-in-Idleness, though everybody knew that 
that wretch Dicsy was always beating her? Still, when folks read 
* Rose Cottage’ on the wall, they seldom think of the lots of thorns 
that are inside. In this world, Mr. CaupLE, names are sometimes 
quite as good as things. 

“That cough again! You’ve got a cold,and you'll always be 
getting one—for you’ll always be missing the omnibus as you did on 
Tuesday,—and always be getting wet. No constitution can stand it, 
CaupLe. You don’t know what I felt when I heard it rain on 
Tuesday, and thought you might be init. What? I’m very good? 
Yes, I trust so: I try to be so, Caupte. And so, dear, I’ve been 
thinking that we’d better keep a chaise. You can’t affurd it, and you 
won't? Don’t tell me: I know you’d save money by it. I’ve been 
reckoning what you lay out in omnibuses ; and if you’d a chaise of 
your own—besides the gentility of the thing—you’d be money in 
pocket. And then again, how often I could go with you to town,— 
and how, again, I could call for you when you liked to be a little 
late at the club, dear? Now, you’re obliged to be hurried away, I 
know it, when, if you’d only a carriage of your own, you could stay 
and enjoy yourself. And after your work, you want enjoyment. 
Of course, I can’t expect you always to run home directly to me: 
and I don’t, CaupLe ; and you know it. 

“A nice, neat, elegant little chaise. What? Youw’ll think of it? 
There’s a love! You area good creature, CaupLe ; and ’t will 
make me so happy to think you don’t depend upon an omnibus, A 
sweet little carriage, with our arms beautifully painted on the 





panels. What? Arms are rubbish; and you don’t know that you hare 
any? Nonsense: to be sure you have—and if not, of course they’re 
to be had for money. I wonder where Cuauxrit’s, the milkman’s 
arms came from? I suppose you can buy ’em at the same place. He 
used to drivea green cart ; and now he’s got a close yellow carriage, 
with two large tortoise-shell cats, with their whiskers as if dipt in 
cream, standing on their hind legs upon each door, with a heap of Latin 
underneath. You may buy the carriage, if you please, Mr. CauDLe ; 
but unless your arms are there, you won't get me to enter it. Never ! 
I’m not going to look less than Mrs. Cuarxrir. 

“ Besides, if you haven’t arms, I’m sure my family have, and a 
wife’s arms are quite as good as a husband’s, I’ll write to-morrow 
to dear mother, to know what we took for our family arms. What 
do you say? What? A mangle in a stone-kitchen proper ? Mr. Caup.e, 
you’re always insulting my family—always: but you shall not put 
me out of temper to-night, Still, if you don’t like our arms, find 
your own. I dare say you could have found ’em fast enough, if you’d 
married Miss Prerryman. Well, I will be quiet; and I won't 
mention that lady’sname. A nice lady she is! 1 wonder how much 
she spends in paint! Now, don’t I tell you I won’t say a word more, 
and yet you will kick about! 

“ Well, we’ll have the carriage and the family arms? No, I don’t 
want the family legs too. Don’t be vulgar, Mr. Caupie. You 
might, perhaps, talk in that way before you’d money in the Bank ; 
but it doesn’t at all become you now. The carriage and the family 
arms! We’ve a country-house as well as the Caa.xrits; and 
though they praise their place for a little Paradise, I dare say they ’ve 
quite as many black-beetles as we have, and more too. The place 
quite looks it. 

“ Our carriage and our arms! And you know, love, it won’t cost 
much—next to nothing—to put a gold band about Sam’s hat on a 
Sunday. No: I don’t want a full-blown livery. At least, not just 
yet. I’m told the Cuarxrits dress their boy on a Sunday like a dra- 
gon-fly ; and I don’t see why we shouldn’t do what we like with our 
own Sam. Nevertheless, I ’ll be content with a gold-band, and a bit 
of pepper-and-salt. ‘No: I shall not cry out for plush next ; certainly 
not. But I will have a gold band, and—You won’t ; and I know it? 
Oh yes! that’s another of your crotchets, Mr. Caunte ; like nobody 
else—you don’t love liveries. I suppose when people buy their 
sheets, or their table-cloths, or any other linen, they ’ve a right to 
mark what they like upon it, haven’t they? Well, then? You buy 
aservant,and you mark what you like upon him, and where’s the 
difference? None, that I can see.” 


“ Finally,” says Caup.e, “I compromised for a gig: but Sam did 
not wear pepper-and-salt anda gold band.” 








THE QUEEN OF SPAIN AND THE GEESE. 


WE have often heard of the “royal game of goose,” but never 
knew its difficult rules until now. We have learned them from the 
Times’ Spanish correspondent, who writes from San Sebastian, 
whereat a grand féte has been given to the Queens and Infanta of 
Spain. Bulls were slaughtered, horses gored, and the necks of live 
geese torn from their bodies. Delicate pleasures for susceptible 
minds ! We give the correspondent’s account of this new royal game 
of goose :— 

** Between two ships a large rope hung across the sea, and in the middle was tied a 
live goose, whose neck was to be wrung off by men who jumped up for this purpose 
from boats which passed under the rope; and, really, seeing these men one after the 
other jump from the boat and rise in the air, each holding the bird’s head fast in his 
hand, was not the least amusing part, could one have divested one’s-self of the barbarity 
of the spectacle. Then both dived under the water, and afterwards rose higher than 
ever. This was sometimes repeated several times; but at last, when the man succeeded 
in wringing off the goose’s neck, down he went into the water, and the boat returned to 
pick him up.’’ 


This may be called a truly national game : and it has this advan- 
tage over national games in general ; it contains a deep meaning, a 
serious lesson, if men will but learn it. The goose—so we interpret 
this pretty piece of sport—is any Spaniard who may be fool enough 
to hope to keep a high station in Spain by honest, honourable means : 
the fellows who jump at it, are his countrymen, who would wring off 
his neck, that, under the tuition of the QurEN DowaceER, the little 
Queen Regnant, might laugh to see such pastime. Any of our 
readers who doubt the truth of our interpretation, we refer to 
Batpomero Esparrero, Regent’s Park, the goose that was too 
honest for modern Spain. 
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. SHOCKING IGNORANCE OF THE BISHOPS. 


EEPLY do we regret to hear that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are in the darkest state 
of worldly ignorance. Many of the Bishops, it will hardly be believed in the nine- 
teenth century, appear to be wholly destitute of the commonest knowledge of 
arithmetic. Tne consequence is, the body is in a state of bankruptcy. What sort 
of dividend may be obtained for the benefit of the poor churches, we cannot precisely 
say ; but, in many cases, it is believed that the sum will not exceed a farthing in the 
pound. There is, however, some comfort left to the Christian mind in the con- 
templation of one pleasing fact; that if the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have, in 
some instances, failed to provide for the spiritual wants of the people, they have in 
no case whatever neglected to build or purchase palaces fur the Bishops. Thus, if 
Rochester need a church or so, it must not repine at the want, seeing that 
Rochester’s Bishop is housed at the expense of 30,000/.! Again, the Bisuop 
or Ripon cannot be decently lodged under 16,000/.; and the Bisnor or Lincotw 
has required no less a sum for a root to cover him, And then the shocking mistakes 
in the matter of Bishops’ salaries! We learn that the Bisnuor or Dursam, whose 
income was to be cut down to the apostolic sum of 8,000/. a year, has by some 
pleasing blunder received 18,0001. ‘The Bisnor or Saxispury, too, has been 
involved in a like error, taking 17,000/. instead of 5,000. Heavy complaints are 
made against the Bisuorp or Lonpon, who is said to have bolted the whole of the 
commission—a common case, that we have before touched upon in the School of 
Bad Designs—and wherever he gues, carries it about with him. Yet we can hardly 
believe this, recollectiug, as we do, his Lordship’s late touching appeal in the City 
fur funds for the spiritual necessities of the destitute English. That the commission, 
however, is insolvent is not to be doubted : a calamity to be of course attributed to 
the all unworldly ways of the reverend members. It has been said of a humble 
member of the Church, that “ Evn his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.” In like 
manner, however irregular the arithmetic of the commission, it is always found to 
Jean to the side of the Bishops. ‘Their commission account, it is true, is in terrible 
disorder; but their own bank-books, we may rely upon it, are straightforward 
enough ; clear “as proufs of Holy Writ.” 

Again, it has been often disputed what makes a Church. One controversialist 
says the Bishops,—another the congregation. Thus, after all, in the expenditure of 
between two or three miliions of money the Bishops may have regulated the outlay 











in a manner perfectly consistent with their orthodoxy. They had the money to 
expend upon churches. Bishops are churches ; eryo, the funds should be laid out 
upon themselves. If they have given any portion thereof for the erection of stone 
and brick edifices, the greater the virtue of the donors ; seeing that they, the flesh 
and blood Bishops, are the Church. Tiere is an old story of a play-house manager, 





that parallels this case. 


Business had been very bad. Nothing would drag the people to the theatre. No 
puff soever would do it, however “craftily qualified.” At length the player advertised that he would give the whole proceeds of a certain 


night “to the poor.” 
funds. 


‘Lhe house was crammed. On the following morning the churchwardens waited on the manager to receive the 
“They are already applied,” said the manager, “according to the terms of my bill.” 
“ Applied,” repeated the manager. “I promised to give the receipts to the poor. 


“ Applied !” cried the churchwardens, 
I have taken them myself,—I am the poor!” 


And, after this fashion, may the Bishops make their defence. “We have expended the money upon ourselves ; for we, the Bishops, 


are the Church.” 








RAILROAD REFRESHMENTS. 


WE have sometimes seen, in a pastrycook’s window, an announcement of 
Soups hot till eleven at night,” and we have thought how very hot the 
said soups must be at ten in the morning ; but we defy any suup to be 
so red hot, so scurchingly and iuteusely scarifying to the rout of the 
mouth, as the soup you are alluwed just three minutes to swallow at 
the Wolverton Station of the Lundon aud Birmiagham Railway. Punch, 
in the course of his peregriuations, a day or two ago, had occasion to 
travel on this line, and was invited to descend from his carriage to 
refresh at the Wolverton Station. A smiling gentleman, with an 
enormous ladle, insinuatiugly suggested, * Soup, Sir?” when Punch, with 
his usual courteous affability, replied, “Thank you;” and the gigantic 
ladle was plunged into a cauldron which hissed with hot fury at the 
intrusion of the ladle. 


We were put in possession of a plate, full of a coloured liquid that 
actually tuok the skin off our face by its mere steam. Having paid fur 
the soup, we were just about to put aspvonful to our lips, when a beil was 
rung, aud the gentleman who had suggested the soup, ladied out the soup, 
and got the money fur the soup, blandly remarked, “The train is just 
off, Sir.” We made a desperate thrust of a spoonful into our mouth, 
but the skin peeled off our lips, tongue, and palate, lke the coat off 
a hot potato. We were compelled to resign our suup, probably to 
be served out to the passengers by the next arrival. 


This is no idle tale, but a sad reality ; and the great moral of the tale is, 
that the soup-vender smiled pleasantly, and evideutly enjuyed the fun, 
which, as a pantomime joke, is nut a bad oue. 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


A PARAGRAPH has been going the round of the papers, stating that our 
old friend, the Hungerford Suspension Bridge, is about to change its 
name. We are not aware how this alteration is to be effected, unless it 
is by marriage, and we have heard that an alliance has long been talked 
of between this Bridge—which we may be excused for ealling a perfect 
Miss—and the frequently mentioned railway termiuus that is expected 
in the neighbuurhood. 

Should the union alluded to take place, we shall be happy to give the 
Bridge away, as we offered to do some little time since, when certain 
destitute jokers were taking liberties with the object we have from the 
first so tenderly watched over. We should say the Bridge was capable 
of a very strung attachment to any Railway in a respectable Station, and 
by riveting her chains, she may secure a permanent union, which will 
bring all her troubles and disappuiutments at last to a Terminus. 

We naturally feel some interest in the fate of this Bridge, it having 
been an adupied child of our own; and the contemplated chauge of name 
is pleasing to us, fur we know that giving a dog a bad name is equivalent 
to hanging it,—thouygh giving a Suspension Bridge anything of the same 
kind, would, if fullowed by the same result, be exceedingly convenient. We 
have been accused of gibbeting the Bridge, but if gibbeting be hanging in 
chains, we have only done for it what the proprietors did themselves at a 
considerable outlay. If the change of name is to be simply a re-christening, 
Father THamezs will of course officiate, and we shall have no objection 
to stand spousor. Notwithstanding what has occurred, by the aid of 
respectable connections there is no doubt the Bridge will occupy a very 
useful position. 
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CONSOLATION FOR THE UNDECORATED. 


Ar length the Marquis or Lonpoyperry is about to receive the 
distinction long due to his combined ability and modesty. MapamE 
Tussaup, that distinguished patroness of merit, has vouchsafed him 
promotion, He is to be immediately called up to her exhibition in 
wax. Hence, he will go down to posterity the very model of a 
Marquis. The waxen effigy, too, will have a great advantage over 
the original : for, being what folks call a speaking likeness, it will 
nevertheless maintain unbroken silence, even though loungers in the 
exhibition should touch upon the Marquis’s “late lamented rela- 
tive,” and his peculiar claims to British gratitude. We understand 
that the happy thought of adding the Marquis to the other celebrated 
and notorious characters of Baker Street, arose in the mind of 
Mapame Tvussavup froma perusal of the account of the proroga- 
tion of Parliament. “On the left below the throne”—thus ran the 
passage—“ stood the Marquis or LonponpERKY, most superbly 
dressed in military uniform, and wearing his many splendid decorations.” 
Madame immediately entered into a negotiation with the Marquis’s 
valet, and, regardless of expense, possessed herself of the very suit 
in which the Marquis wrote his celebrated application to Lorp 
Liverroon for a pension on the score of diplomatic services ; an 
epistle that drew from the Minister those immortal monosyllables— 


| * This is too bad.” 


Mapame T. has forwarded to us an advertisement: but our 
respect for the Marquis will not permit us to print it among Mecni’s 
razor-strops and Kinanan’s LL whiskey : no, it would bea source 
of pain to us not to exhibit it in the body of our work ; and 
here it is :— 


ADAME TUSSAUD presents her respects to Prince Atzeret (her fre- 

quent visitor, asa lover of high art), the Nobility, Gentry, and the veterans of 
the Peninsula, and begs to state that 
she has just added the Marguis or 
LONDONDERRY, with all his orders, to 
her collection. The orders have been 
made with startling fidelity to the 
originals ; and such is their number, 
such their lustre, that to the imagina- 
tive eye the bust of the noble Marquis 
will appear not very unlike the 
window of a jeweller’s shop, whilst 
to the plebeian mind it may probably 
suggest the Jack of Diamonds. The 
limits of an advertisement will not 
permit Mapame T. to enumerate all 
the decorations. She can only name 
a few. First, there is the Order of 
Fraternal Love, bestowed by the late 
Lorp CasTLEREAGH upon the Marquis, 
for — being his brother. Secondly, 
there is the Order of the Cooked Goose, 
granted by the Commons, on their 
non-acceptance of the Marquis as 
Ambassador to Russia, Thirdly, 
there is the Order of the Trunk- 
makers, presented by the publisher 
of the Marquis’s History of the Pe- 
ninsular War. (This is in very unex- 
ceptionable paste). And, fourthly, 
there is the Order of the No Go, 
granted by Lorv Liverpoot to the 
Marquis, in lieu of a pension. This 
order is wrought in the very finest 
Corinthian brass, and throws, indeed, 
a fitting lustre on all the other decorations. Admittance, One Shilling. N.B. Penin- 
sular Veterans—Sixpence. 








THE JACK OF DIAMONDS, 


The “N.B.” does equal honour to MapamE Tussavp’s head and 
heart. She knows that the bold, impatient men, who have lately 
clamoured in the ears of Parliament fora decoration of some sort, 
cannot but receive a wholesome lesson from a contemplation of the 
waxen Marquis, whose famous original so eloquently rebuked them 
for “asking” for any honour soever. They will be smitten with 
repentance when they behold the blaze of decorations on the Mar- 
quis’s breast and feel—for they must feel it—that he owes every 
sparkling glory to a modesty that has endeared him to the country 
at large. ‘They will behold a man who never could ask for anything, 
not even for a pension. 





A BRIDGE WITHOUT ITS PIER IN ENGLAND. 
Tne report that Westminster Bridge is to be pulled down rests, we 
regret to say, upon the slightest foundation. Many people declare that 
the bridge is no better than the report. 


The Wriahton Wreakfater. 


HE proverb which says that misfortunes neyer 
% come alone, has been fearfully realised in the 
& case of the Brighton Breakwater. The first 
thing that happened amiss, was the seizing of 
the Breakwater for. debt, and putting a man 
into possession. This was, in fact, a case 
of distress, though there were no other sig- 
nals of distress but the presence of a Sheriff's 
officer. The bailiffs follower was, however, 
aroused in the middle of the night by a dread- 
ful jar of the elements, and he found that the 
fury of the storm had torn the Breakwater 
from its anchor. The Sheriff, in the person 
of his officer, was rapidly drifting out to sea, and there seemed every 
prospect of his being carried across the Northern Ocean, to the distant 
shores of the Pacific. Nobody in Brighton thought about the Breakwater 
or the man in possession, until it occurred to the debtor that he might 
put out to sea in a life-boat and make a bargain. He accordingly rowed 
out to the Breakwater, where he found the Sheriff’s representative, 
sereaming wildly for assistance, After a considerable purley it was 
agreed that the debt should be cancelled on condition of the debtor 
baling out the bailiff from the water in which he was already up to his 
middle. This arrangement having been completed, the parties rowed in 
the same boat, which they had never done on any previous occasion. 








More Speculation. 


Tue latest railway facetiousness has beew the announcement of a 
 Rartway anp Prer Company For THE [stanp oF Jersey.” The greatest 
merit of this new line, we imagine, will be its extreme cheapness. A 
railway cannot possibly cost much, when it might be conveniently packed, 
termini and all, into the Exeter ‘Change Arcade, and have room for a 
station to spare. We have not yet seen the prospectus of this new railway, 
which is only worthy of the kingdom of Lilliput ; but we have been told the 
capital will be 10/., in eight hundred shares of 5s. each, and that the 
deposit will be three-half-pence pershare. A great return is expected 
from the transport of convicts ; and, as the Jerseyian authorities always 
make England their Botany Bay, we are sure no Englishman, who lives 
on the coast of the Channel, will begrudge the Island of Jersey such a 
return. We hear that the engineer of the Company brought to town a 
fac-simile of the railway in his waistcoat-pocket, 








THE “AGRICULTURAL MIND.” 


ATELY so much has been said about the Agricultural 
Mind, that the idea of analysing it has occurred 
to a distinguished metaphysician; a summary of 

a whose views respecting it we subjoin. 

The agricultural is a variety, though an odd one, 
A; A of the human inind ; and, notwithstanding all that 
AK, has been insinuated to the contrary, is endowed, 

NY A to a certain extent, with Consciousne«s, Perception, 

a\ FF Conception, Imagination, Memory, and Judgment, 

A Ee - _7-, We shall say a little—for the less is said, perhaps, 

O33 Yf the better—of these faculties, in order. 
: Conscioussess.—The agricultural mind possesses 

a sort of consciousness very similar to the state called a state of beer. It 
is conscious, just now, of being in a predicament, though it does not know 
what a predicament is. That predicament may be termed a quandary, 
similar, in a measure, to that of the blind man in blind-man’s-buff ; for 
the agricultural mind is politically quite in the dark, whilst it is jostled 
about on all sides by all parties, and does not know where to turn, nor 
whom to lay hold hold of. It has a!so an obscure consciousness of being 
humbugged by Str Ropert Peet. 

Perception.—What the agricultural mind perceives at all, it perceives 
clearly, as that black is black, white white, and two and two make four. 
It perceives pigs, oxen, sheep, and horses, when it sees them ; as also 
corn, hay, clover, turnips, and oats, which it terms “wuts,” In short, it 
perceives just what it sees, but not what it does not see. 

Concertion.—The agricultural mind, by an effort, can conceive 
external objects. It can conceive a plough, but it cannot conceive that 
any kind of plough can be so good as the old one. It conceives chalk, 
and it conceives cheese, and, in part, the difference between them ; but 
it cannot conceive chalk to be carbonate of lime. However, it seems 
to conceive one thing rather difficult of conception, which is, how a 
labourer and his family can live upon seven shillings a week, 









Imacination.—The agricultural mind possesses some imagination. It 
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ean i a pig-stye or a cow-house, for it can occasionally plan those 
edifices. It is likewise apt, on very slender grounds, to imagine that the 
country is going to the dogs, and itself to the workhouse. It cannot, 
however, imagine fields ploughed by steam, or crops raised by electricity, 
or how anybody could be mad enough to think such things possible. Nor 
ean it, nor ever could it, imagine what Parliament is about. 
Memory.—lIn general, the memory of the agricultural mind is short ; 
though it can sometimes remember what happened to it a week ago. It 
can remember, too, for a long time, when wheat was so much, that is, very 
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much, a load. It can also remember promises made by “ Farmers’ 
Friends,” at the last election ; as, without the aid of Masor Beniowsk1, 
it will probably show on the next. 

Jupement.—The agricultural mind is a good judge of horse-flesh, and 
| of the conflicting pretensions of fat cattle ; and, though it does not usually 
| understand chaff, furms, ordinarily, a fair judgment of grain. It judges 

pretty well, too, of the weather: though, in this respect, it often submits its 
judgment to Moore’s Almanack. But Moore, or Murray, or any other 
| prophet, may be defied to predict weather that will satisfy it. 








PROFESSOR BUCKWHEAT EDUCING THE AGRICULTURAL MIND. 


ANOTHER FARMER’S FRIEND. 


Mr. Grantiey Berxevey has been trying hard, by means of 
correspondence in the papers, to give Mr. Bricurt a sort of “ punch 
on the head ;” a favourite mode of argument with Mr. GrantLEYy 
BerxeLey. We, however, merely notice these epistles, that we 
may help to display in the very rosiest hues the peculiar benevolence 
of Mr.Grantiey Berxetey. He is another of the farmer’s 
friends. A few more such friends, and woe, indeed, to the English 
yeoman! Indeed, no human creature ever suffered so much from 
friendship as the British farmer. He is an Orestes who finds a 
Pytapes in dukes, and lords, and baronets, and honourables. He is 
quite the pet of the aristocracy, who are continually thinking how 
they shall best protect and delight their darling. It is a noble thing 
to contemplate—a matter to make our bosom swell like a mainsail— 
to think of the friendship of a Duxe or Buckincuam, a starred and 
gartered Pyruias, for Rocer Stack, a humble bacon-eating Dason. 
We see in this touching amity a proof that however artificial man 
may become—however he may be elevated on the conventional dais 
—he has an old yearning for the rustic dignity of his original stock ; 
he needs must fraternise with “ good old men in Apam’s likeness.” 
And this feeling shows a beautiful homage to the calling of our first 
father. In this high, this truly affecting sense—for we say nothing 
about high rents—dukes and lords are the friends of the farmers. 


And Mr. GrantLey Berke ey, fired with a noble zeal, must’ 


also show his friendship. He cries, with the conspirator in the play 
—though, be it understood, not with his wicked meaning—“ let ’s all 
embrace.” Different men, however, have different modes of illus- 
trating their regard and affection. Mr, BerxetEy—to show the 
depth and intensity of his friendship for the farmer—would rigor- 
ously deny him the luxury of dog or gun. And wherefore? (Ay, 
now comes out the subtlety of the friendship—now is shown the 
profound working of the good intention.) Because they should not 


1 allure him to the pleasures of the field, and thereby cause him to 
neglect his farm. As for the paltry consideration of pheasants and 
partridges, that is nothing; the game has not dust-weight in the 
balance against this new BERKELEYEAN theory of friendship for the 
farmer. Was there ever such tenderness shown by high to low as 
this ? Was there ever manifested such delicacy of sentiment, though, 
to vulgar eyes, it may seem thickly veiled by the natural fogginess 
of an Act of Parliament? “ An Act for the Preservation of Game !” 
Why the title is altogether a misnomer—a folly—a bouncing flam. 
It should run thus : “ An Act for the Preservation of the Farmer.” 

True benevolence is creative : sympathy begets sympathy, as upon 
moved waters circle begets circle. Hence, profoundly touched by 
the peculiar tenderness of Mr. BERKELEY towards the farmer, and 
acknowledging its suggestiveness, we would propose that in all cases 
rents should be at least doubled. As they at present are, it is evident 
that their very lightness acts as an inducement to idleness and 
extravagance upon the tenant. Keep him poor, and you keep him 
temperate and industrious. Let him save money, and he will neglect 
his farm ; visiting watering-places, following HER Most Gracious 
Masesty wherever she may jaunt abroad, and, perhaps, hazard a 
throw or so at Baden-Baden. But load him with heavy rent, and 
you fix him anxiously to the soil. Mr. Berxexey has, doubtless, 
seen the fatal effects of dogs and guns on farmers. Tempted by them, 

| the husbandmen have cared not for ploughing time or sowing season 
—their constant song has been the careless carol of Hawthorn in the 
opera,— While I have my dog and my gun! Hence, Mr. BERKELEY 
would reclaim the tenants. Fire-arms are denied to children, lest 
they shoot themselves ; fowling-pieces are not to be permitted to 
farmers, lest they shoot their fortunes ! 

Under every circumstance, we pity the farmer, persecuted as he is 
by friends; and would advise him, if possible, to renounce the 
friendship of nobles, and, reversing the rule of Mrs. Malaprop, to 
end, if possible, with “a little aversion.” 
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RECREATIONS; 


OR, REHEARSING FOR A WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


CESS 


RE 


I will roar that I will do any man’s heart good to hear me: I will roar, that I will make 


lion : 


“ Bottom. Let me play the 
the Duke say, Let him roar again : Let him roar again. 


I will aggravate my voice so that 


* 


” 


I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove.”—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Sceye II. 
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THE GREAT DESERT OF LONDON. 


HE Desert we are about to write upon is not 

ie the sandy waste of Libya, for it would be 
™ ‘waste indeed of our valuable time to write 
on sand, for posterity would find no trace 
left, and this is what Punch could never 
think of submitting to. The Desert of 
London has a strange peculiarity, namely, 
that it assumes the character of the Desert 
only duriog a certain period of the year, 
which is generally during the months of 
August, September, and October. It is 
divided, like the great African concern, 
into two unequal parts—that to the West 
being called the Western, or Regent Street, Desert, and that 
to the East, the Great City Desert, or the Waste of Fleet Street. 
There are a few spots called Oases, like islands in the ocean, and the 
Stock Exchange is just now the great Oasis of the City, where the 
inhabitants that still remain in the Desert of the East, may daily be 
seen to congregate. It would be difficult to point out an eligible oasis 
in the Desert of the West, for the Italian Opera, which offered an 
asylum until the latter end of August, became by that time as dreary 
a waste as the rest of the western regions. 

The Caravans that traverse the Desert are omnibuses, the drivers 
and conductors of which thirst in vain for a good draft—of passen- 
gers. Matre-Brun informs us that “ the caravans describe a tortuous 
road, in order to profit by the Oases;” and in the Great London 
Desert an omnibus will go roundabout ways in the vague hope of 
passing some Oasis where it may be possible to pick up a passenger. 
Such is the awful influence of the terrible Simoom, that the cab 
horse has been known to drop exhausted for waut of water, like the 








THE DYING CAB-HORSE IN THE GREAT DESERT OF LONDON. 


camels, which in the year 1805 fell victims to a dearth of that deli- 
cious, but—when unmixed with alcohol—decidedly feeble element. 

Running out of the Great Western Desert are numerous tracts, 
including the strong pass of Pall Mall, with its great solitudes, 
known as the Clubs, which form its southern boundary. Connected 
by the equally sterile Strand it joins the Fleet Street Desert, from 
which it is only separated by a rocky pile, called Temple Bar, giving 
a duller aspect to the dismal solitude. Crossing the river by the 
now unfrequented pass of Blackfriars, we again meet with a vast 
sandy tract, known as Blackfriars Road, and occupying the whole 
space between the dismal river, and scarcely less dismal Bedlam. 
~ Proceeding eastwards we come to two Oases at the foot of London 
Bridge, where a wharf on one side, and a railway terminus on the 
other, afford an opportunity to the wretched inhabitants to fly on 
the wings of steam as far as possible from the eastern and western 
Deserts of London. 

The doomed individuals who are compelled to remain may be 
seen wandering about in a state of listless exhaustion, while a 
settled melancholy pervades every countenance, and the passenger 
sinks under the fatigue of hailing a cab, and the cabman is scarcely 
capable of the effort of responding to the summons. 





SONG OF THE UNREPORTED BARRISTER. 


Ox ! no, they never mention me, 
My name is never heard; 

The press has now refused to speak 
That unimportant word. 

From Court to Court I hurry me, 
But sad is my regret ; 

For, even should I win a fee, 
No notice can I get. 


They bid me seek at Common Law 
The business others gain, 

But if I e’en tried 
My efforts would be vain. 

*Tis true that many I behold 
Who by reporting get 

What I ne’er could, by pen or fee, 
To my extreme regret. 


They tell me there are many now, 
Who in their early day 

Were aided by the press, but I 
Don’t care for what they say. 

I only know I 've struggled hard 
Reporter's work to get, 

But can’t ; and so ’gainst those who ean, 
I’ll make the deadest set. 








A REASONABLE REQUEST. 


To the Poor Law Commissioners: The Humble Petition of 
the Inmates of the Andover Union Workhouse. 


“ Wuereas the undersigned, Your Petitioners, now under sentence of 
imprisonment for their poverty in the Andover workhouse, have been 
constrained by extreme hunger, to gnaw the bones of horses and 
other animals, which they were employed to crush, in order to 
appease the same ; and whereas, such bones being in a state unfit 
for human consumption, your said Petitioners fear that a further 
recourse to that expedient will entail on them divers diseases, and 
ultimately death, a punishment which, they venture to hope, you will 
esteem somewhat too grievous for their offences : 


“ And whereas, in divers parts of the county of Hampshire, certain 
animals called swine are greatly over-fed, and thereby rendered 
much fatter than any pork ought rightly to be : 

“ And further whereas, in the said county and elsewhere, large quantities 
of potato-peelings and turnip-rinds, are daily thrown and cast away, 
of which turnip-rinds and potato-peelings Your Petitioners would be 
very glad : 

* Your Petitioners humbly request that your Honourable Board will, in 
such manner as your wisdom may direct, cause a reasonable quantity 
of the species of food termed grains, now and heretofore consumed 
by the said swine, and also of the rinds and peelings cast away as 
aforesaid, to be collected and allotted to the use of Your Petitioners, 
that their bodies may be sustained by a better and less noxious kind 
of offal than what they have been reduced to devour. For Your 
Petitioners assure you that they would fain partake of the refuse of 
the kitchen, and of the grain which the swine aforesaid do eat. 


“ And Your Petitioners, as by their chaplain taught, and as in duty 
bound, will ever pray, &c.” . 


(Here follow the marks and other signutures of the Petitioners.) 








Royal Reward. 


Baron Humeoxpr, and other literary gentlemen, were invited to dinner 
by the Kine or Prussia, expressly to meet the QuzEN oF EncLanp. The 
Baron was delighted with the affability of Her Masgsry, who, by her 
easy familiarity, showed how much she had been accustomed in her own 
country to the society of the most eminent literary characters. Previous 
to her departure, the Queen conferred on Baron Humpoipt the Grand 
Cross of the “ Order of Merit,” which was instituted by Her Maszsty 
for the encouragement of science and literature. We must state that the 
Order was the wonder and admiration of every one in the room, as, 
singular to say, a specimen of it had never been seen, or even heard of, 
on the Continent before ! 
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FASHIONS IN PARIS. 





“an Orange Lion!’ At Lisburn, 
gentlemen—alive—alive! Listen to 
the words of the showman, a Mr. 





Hupson :— 


“The Orange lion had risen in his might. 
(Loud cheers.) He stood beside the Crown, 
where he had ever stood. (Cheers.) His 
roar was heard abroad (loud cheers)—his 
mane was erect (loud cheers)—and Repeal, 
Popery, and Peelery, were already crouching 
before him, (Loud cheers.)’* 


After this, we think, the British 
Lion of Exeter Hall may curl his 
tail round his legs, and go to sleep 
like any puppy dog. Sim Earpiey 
Smitv’s Lion is done for by the 
Orange Lion, that has just “ risen 
in his might” beside the Crown, 
‘“‘ where he had ever stood ;” a Lion, 
it will be acknowledged, of wondrous 
powers of action. But we have ex- 
pected this all along. A wonder is 
never long permitted to remain un- 
rivalled. A cobbler finds a Singing 
Mouse; and a fishmonger imme- 
diately lights upon a Whistling 
Oyster. A Yankee brings over a 
Tom Txvums, and, presto! we have 
a family of dwarfs from Germany. 
A vile spirit of imitation is the low, 
creeping spirit of the age. If the 
E have just seen the last number of the Petit Courrier des Messiewrs—a journal devoted to the jal png Mg ellen 


embellishment of mankind in general, and Frenchmen in partictlar. The plate of Fashions this . 

month gives another proof of the pride the French take in their civilisation of Algiers. Their dress a o/s fp, 

* : . poulterers’, Sir E. Smira and 
now consists of the same articles as the savage tribes they have conquered, and they are worn so | Mr. Hupsov, like rival showmen at 
naturally, that if it were not the grace that distinguishes the Frenchman at all times from the savage, | » fair, may each call upon the whole 
it would be impossible to tell the one from the other. A real tomahawk has superseded the walking- | world to walk up to see his peculiar 
stick, and an elegant calumet the common cigar “de régie.” But the greatest change that has taken | Lion; but we fear his leonine 
place in the Frenchman is decidedly in the head. The hair is richly embroidered with feathers, dyed in | majesty of Orange will for the 
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he 
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a new colour, called the “nuance du sang ;” and the ringlets are taken up at the back with a pretty | 
little bone, brought from Algiers, where the soldiers wear it as a “Souvenir de Dahra.” The legs are | 
bandaged with a kind of rich cordage made in imitation of little twigs and faggots. We [are glad to | 
see that Frenchmen have thrown off the cloak, and will assume henceforth the Algerian wrap-rascal. | 
This is made of the roughest sheepskin, smoked all over, with a new preparation of turf, sold in large 
quantities under the name of “ Pélissier.” In these new fashions the greatest luxury is combined 
with the commonest objects, in order to show the world that a Frenchman, when he does take off a 
barbarian, does it with an air that is quite beyond the reach of other nations. We hope this compli- 
mentary attention to costume will have the good effect of ingratiating the Arabs with their new 
conquerors, by convincing them that Marsnat Buceaup and his brave companions have not scrupled 
to sink the Frenchman, in order to be identified the more closely with the worst habits of the 


barbarian. 








THE ORANGE LION. 


Tere has been what is called a Great Protestant Demonstration at Lisburn in Ireland, where an entirely 
new animal, worth any money we should say to WomBwELL, has been produced. It is no other than 








TOO TALL BY A HEAD. } 


Mr. Danret O’Connett, 
Pray, Sir, are you aware that you are a head taller than you | 

have any right to be? In the year 1843 you were pleased to promise 
that you would achieve repeal within six months, or else “lay your head 
upon the block.” Since then eighteen months have elapsed, whilst 
neither has the empire been dismembered, nor yourself decapitated. | 
There you go, Sir, with your head on, in defiance of all that is trust- 
worthy. You have thus disappointed Great Britain on the one hand, 
and Ireland on the other. It is to be hoped that you keep your tem- | Wh! i 
perance pledge better than you have kept your pledge to intemperance. quite so slippery. 


present carry it. However, the 
rival bipeds may assail each other 
in the words of Bombastes Furioso, 
merely changing names :— 


Mr. Hudson, 


So have I heard, on Afric’s burning shore, 
A horrid lion give a horrid roar! 


Sir E. Smith. 


So have I heard, on Afric’s burning shore, 
Another lion give another roar ; 
And the last lion thought the first a bore. 


Of course, O’ConneEtt will, if he 
see fit, start his Green Lion against 
the Orange. In a little time, and 
orators will keep lions in packs, like 
fox-hounds. 


THE WONDER OF THE STRAND. 


| ConsIDERABLE curiosity has been excited as to the immediate objects 
and future prospects of the Wenham Lake Ice Company, recently esta- 
blished in the Strand. An established wag, who stands unusually high in 
the facetious world, has given it as his opinion that the ice must be 
poisonous, for it is openly advertised as Concentrated Wenom (Wenham). 

We understand, however, that the real object of the Wenham Lake Ice 
Company, and the one by which it is expected that the largest profit will 
be realised, is the paving the metropolis with large blocks of the article, 
which will be found almost as durable as the wood pavement, and not 








You still walk and talk like—very like—one Lorp Lovat ; whereas you 


ought to bear yourself, and your head, like St. Denis. } 


A Monster Tea-Cup. 


_. Your head must be more brazen than Friar Bacon’s to remain where| Tue Chelienham Journal says :—‘“ 139 ladies and gentlemen, (at Glou- 
itis. True, it has diminished somewhat of late; but no thanks to you cester,) partook of a delightful cup of tea.’? Only imagine one hundred 


for that. Hide your diminished head, if you will; keep it instead of | ,nq thirty-nine people all drinking 


out of the same cup! What an 


your word : otherwise, will you nill you, I will have it taken off myself. extraordinary size it must have been! A correspondent has obligingly 
I have an artist who will execute you at a moment's warrant ; and if you |sent us the dimensions. The saucer that held it was as large as one of 
had ten thousand heads I should have as many blocks to bring them to. | the basins in Trafalgar Square. The spoon was the length of a boat-oar, 

PUNCH. | and the tea-urn that filled it was about the size of a washhouse pump. 


P.S. The nation is open to a compromise with you. If you wish to | 


| keep your head, would you object to parting with your tail ? 


| We hope this Cheltenham Tea-Cup has been preserved, as we are confident 
| that in a short time it will be quite as celebrated as the monster Tun at 
| Heidelberg. We suggest that it be christened “ Farner Matuew.” 





| 
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RIGHTS OF A FRENCH PEER! 


Tue wings of the press have carried the news all round the world 
that Vicror Hueco, Poet and Peer of France, was a short time since 
criminally detected with Mapame Brarp, wife of the celebrated 
French painter. Victor Hueco, with a chivalry not to be found in 
his books, claimed his privilege as a peer; was loosed from the 
hands of the police, and immediately set out upon his travels, leaving 
poor Mapame Biarp to pay the penalty of their double offence. 
The husband, a few days since, applied for a s¢paration de corps, which 
the Civil Tribunal granted him; at the same time condemning 
Mapame Brarp to be imprisoned for three months in the House of 
Correction. Three months in gaol for the weaker vessel, the erring 
woman—and a pleasant tour of three months in Italy or Spain for 
her criminal accomplice—the Poet and Peer! Great, indeed, is the 
privilege of a Peer of France ; and vast, in truth, are the beneficial 
results of the French revolution. But we can judge Vicror Huco 
from his books. Yes; we know that ardent, chivalrous soul. We 
feel that it will be impossible for him to enjoy liberty beneath a 
summer sky, whilst the fragile partner of his sin is alone punished. 
No. Immediately he knows the sentence—the instant that he reads 
the paragraph in Galignani—he will order post-horses. He will 
return to France. He will pray the Civil Tribunal that he may be 
imprisoned also : and if—as it may be—his prayer be denied, he will 
for three months become a voluntary prisoner to his house, and the 
better to show his sympathy with his fellow-prisoner, let his nails 
grow. This the poet will do; unless, indeed, he should take it in 
his head to stay where he is ; and write a volume of Jécerics for an 
enterprising publisher, 

Any way, we cannot but stare that the most chivalrous, the most 
gallant nation under the sun—as France always modestly calls her- 
self—should imprison the gentler sex for frailties which we rough 
Britons never visit with the gaolk Had Mapamer Brarp sinned in 
London instead of Paris, she would have been as free—as Vicror 
Hveo himself. And then the rights of the peerage! We shudder 
at the old feudal droits du Seigneur ; and yet the nineteenth century 
has les droits du Pair ! 





ADVICE TO ASPIRING ARTISTS. 


t the Palace of Westminster a clever artist has now a 
chance of a good job or two ; and we especially ad- 
dress those who are 
desirous of that 
sort of employment. 
Painting being an 
imitative art, it be- 
hoves every painter 
to cultivate his fa- 
culty of imitation. 
He can do nothing 
without a model, and 
the best models that 
he can choose are the 
Germans. Accord- 
ingly, let him allow his hair to grow 
long, and let him also wear mustaches 
and a great beard. He will likewise 
do well to dress in the style of the 
middle ages; or if his clothes are 
not middle-aged, they should at least 
be old, and the dirtier and shabbier 
they are, consistently with common 
decency, the better. This is that 
judicious kind of imitation which, if 
not tantamount to originality, is the 
next thing to it, and is sure to gain 
credit for it at any rate. 

As to copying Rapwart and Micuae. 
ANGELO, he need take pattern from them 
in no respect except in his personal 
costume, It is now admitted that those 
individuals were very poor daubers, 
their style being a great deal too free 
and easy, and not at all cramped, 
stiff, and wooden enough for high art. 
They had, in particular, a certain bad knack of foreshortening, a 














4 YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


(Gothic.) 


process very allowable in a caricature, but which in all grand or 
serious subjects, ought to be avoided. Feet, in historical and sacred 
paintings, ought to be drawn, so that one may see the whole front 
of them; and with regard to hands, every figure that holds anything 
should be made to grasp it, as a bishop in an old church window, or on 
an ancient font, is represented clutching his crozier. Or, which comes to 














A SCENE FROM GOTHIC LIFE. 


the same thing, whatever the figure holds, should be held as our own 
wooden representative is wont to hold his cudgel. 

The old prejudice in favour of what was called the breathing canvass, 
is a fallacy ; an artist should not depict life but marble, and then his 
pictures will be zesthetical. Neither should he, following Nature, affect a 
variety of tints; let him stick to one or two, and not attempt to advance 
in colouring till he has mastered form, He ought to consider Nature as 
opposed to Art. Indeed he should not go to Nature at all: he had 
much better go to barn-doors ; for there he will be enabled to study Art in 
its rudiments—the chalk sketches of infant genius. 

« By following these directions he may displease English taste, and out- 
rage English sense ; but English sense is very common sense, and greatly 
inferior to German nonsense—at least in the opinion of certain patrons of 
the Fine Arts. bie 




















| CANUTE REPROVING HIS COURTIERS, 





RAILWAY SHARES. 


| 
| WE are requested to state that applications for railway shares are 
| carefully executed at Mr. Monracue Tice Scris.eicn’s superior pen- 
manship establishment, in Leicester Square. 
| Mr. M. T. S. flatters himself he eould lend a hand to any attorney, or 
| stockbroker, who is desirous of getting up a railway for the public benefit. 
Mr. M. T. S. makes it an invariable rule never to fill up two applications 
for shares in the same railway with the same pen or ink. Mr. M. T. S. 
uses the greatest discretion in the selection of names and addresses, and 
he is proud to say he has got at his fingers’ ends every variety of aris- 
tocratic, legal, clerical, literary, and mercantile letter-writing. Mr. M. T. 
ScriBieicH takes the liberty to state, as a proof of his qualifications, that 
out of a hundred letters furnished by him to the Dublin and Galway 
Railway, not one was rejected by the Directors. A Court Guide kept on 
the premises, and a valuable set of autographs to refer to. No extra 





charge for a Bishop or a Duke. 
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THE STAGS. A DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON, 


Tom Sra, a Retired Thimblerigger. 
Jim Srac, an Unfortunate Costermonger, 


(Tom dictates to J™). 


“ Victor Wellesley Delancey.” 

* Stagglands, Bucks.” 

“ Major-General, K.C.B., K.T.S.,"K.S.W.” 
4 “ His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
*2 “Sir Robert Peel. Coutts and Co.” 


NAME IN FULL .. 
RESIDENCE see @ #6 
PROFESSION . « « « « 


REFERENCE. »« ». «2 « « 


“That’ll do. Now, Mary, a vafer: and, Jim, I don’t mind standing a pint of alf and alf!” 





BAR TOUTING. 


Tue Times, some days since, jocularly compared the learned gentlemen of the Bar, at 
Westminster Hall, to the gentlemen of the Whip, on acab-stand, where they wait for fares. 
“ Touting,” however, the Times said, or active exertions to get a fare, was not allowed at 
the Bar ; and, in so far, the Bar was more dignified than the Whip. 

The Times, however, has been forced to confess its error. It hasn’t apologised to the 
cabmen as yet; but it should, The Bar touts upon occasions with wonderful activity ; 
the gallant fellows have been at work for the last fortnight, canvassing for the vacant 
Judgeships of the Courts of Request, as the following different appeals will show :-— 


THE GENTEEL CANVASS, 


“ Mr.’ Freperic Ficrree solicits your vote and interest. His connexions with Westminster 
are of long date. He was educated at Westminster School. His uncle was a Canon of West- 
minster ; and his grandmother, the HonouraBLe Mrs. FictTR&e, occupied for thirty-eight years 
a house in Great George Street. 

«“ Mr. Fictres is a member of the Western Circuit, and in the year 1822, his first circuit, 
held a brief in the case of Snooxs v. SNoBBy. 

“ He has occupied chambers on the third floor for twenty-three years, during which time he 
has eaten two thousand four hundred and eleven dinners in hall; has paid nine hundred and 
sixty pounds rent ; and never been in arrears to his clerk or laundress. 

* Mr, Fietrexz flatters himself he is a gentleman by birth and education. 

“He has never had any connexion with the Press, which he heartily despises, and voted for 
the banishment of reporters from the Bar-mess. 

“‘ Having thus upheld the dignity of his profession during a period of nearly a quarter of a 
century, Mr. Ficrree offers himself to notice as a person qualified to hold the office of Judge of 
the Westminster Court of Requests. 

“ He has the honour of subjoining the following testimonials :— 


“«¢ From Mr. Justice Humprum. 


“* My pear Fiorres,—I am delighted to give any testimony I canfin your favour. To my 
, certain knowledge you have travelled twenty thousand miles on circuit, always in a post-chaise;; 





and during that period you have ever conducted 
yourself as a man of honour and a gentleman. 
% 6 Most sincereiy yours, 
“¢ Humpary HumpruM.’ 


“<¢ From Mr. Baron Mautey. 


“Dear Fic,—Olim truncus eras ficu- 
luus inutile lignum. I am glad to think you are 
to be useless no longer, and that after twenty- 
five years your talents are to have fair-play. 

“¢ Though you have not been lucky as a Barris- 
ter, I am sure you will be great asa Judge. Asa 
Judge of claret, for instance, I know few like you. 
I wish you every success in your canvass, and 
shall be glad to see you presiding in your Court, 
and all the tradesmen in Westminster sitting 
under their figtree. 

“6 Faithfally yours, 
“* Momus Mautey,’” 


THE PATHETIC CANVASS, 
“ Mr. Pump, éo solicit your Vote and Interest. 


“Mr. Pump has dwelt in Westminster twelve 
years, and is the father of thirteen children. 

“They may be seen at his chambers, Pump 
Court, at any hour from tentill four. It is to the 
Christian, the family-man, the father, that Mr. 
Pump appeals for support. 

“ Mrs. Pump will wait upon the ladies of the. 
Commissioners, and solicit their suffrages, with her 
last beloved baby— 


* Men and fathers, 
Plump for Pump. 


« P.S._.No connexion with the Press.’’ 


THE HOUNDSDITCH CANVASS. 


“The friends of BartHoLomzew NEBUCHADNEZ- 
zaR, Esquire, Barrister at Law, are requested to 
meet at the Rose of Sharon Hotel, Holywell 
Street, to take measures for forwarding that gen- 
tleman’s canvass for the post of Judge of the 
Court of Requests. 

‘“*D. Davins, Esquire, Blue Lion Square, 
SamveEt Stomax, Esquire, Fetter Lane, Bensamin 
Benoni, Esquire, Holywell Street (General Out- 
fitting Warehouse), have established branch com- 
mittees at their residences, where the friends of 
B. NeBUCHADNEZZAR, Esquire, are requested to 
attend.” 


MANSLAUGHTER AND STEAM. 


A Lerter the other day appeared in the Times,. 
from which it would seem that passengers at 
Hungerford Pier are expected to jump into steam- 
boats whilst starting, at the risk of their necks. 
Within a few days afterwards, at the same place, 
a poor lad had one leg wrenched off, and the 
other broken in two places, through the uncon- 
trolled vagaries of a certain rope. 

Among the peculiarities of steam competition, 
that of regardlessness of life and limb is very 
remarkable. Steam-boats in this respect seem 
to vie with railways. We have heard of steam- 
tugs ; but surely Thugs of another sort must be 
incorporated with the steam-boat and railway com- 
panies. Perhaps their object would be the more 
effectually promoted were some malevolent society 
established for the encouragement of negligence 
and the increase"of accidents, by proposing prizes 
and medals for the severest fractures and greatest 
number of homicides, which those companies, 
respectively, could furnish in the course of a 
week ; to be distributed to the individuals through 
whose neglect or drunkenness such casualties 
occurred. A suitable reward of another kind might 
be provided for,them by Government, if Govern- 
ment would attend to any other duties than Taxes. 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXXI. 


MRS. CAUDLE COMPLAINS VERY BITTERLY THAT MR. CAUDLE HAS 
*“*BROKEN HER CONFIDENCE,” 


Mr. CaupiE! you’ll catch me telling you 
anything again. Now, I don’t want to have 
any noise: I don’t wish you to put your- 

, self in a passion. All I say is this; 
never again do I open my lips to you 

about anybody. No: if man and wife 

can’t be one, why there’s an end of every- 

thing. Oh, you know very well what I 

mean, Mr. CaupLeE: you’ve broken my 

confidence in the most shameful, the most 
heartless way, and I repeat it—I can 
never be again to you as I have been. 

No: the little charm—it wasn’t much— 

that remained about married life, is gone 

for ever. Yes; the bloom’s quite wiped 
off the plum now. 

“ Don’t be such a hypocrite, CaupLE ; don’t ask me what I mean! 
Mrs. BapcErty has been here—more like a fiend, I’m sure, than a 
quiet woman. I haven’t done trembling yet! You know the state 
of my nerves, too ; you know—yes, sir, I had nerves when you mar- 
ried me ; and I haven't just found ’em out. Well, you’ve something 
to answer for, I think. The Bapcertys are going to separate ; she 
takes the girls, and he the boys, and all through you. How you can 
lay your head upon that pillow and think of going to sleep, I can’t 
tell. What have you done? Well, you have a face to ask the question. 
Done? You’ve broken my confidence, Mr. CaupLE: you’ve taken 
advantage of my tenderness, my trust in you asa wife—the more 
fool I for my pains !—and you’ve separated a happy couple for ever. 
No; I’m not talking in the clouds; I’m talking in your bed, the 
more my misfortune. 

“ Now, CaupLtE—yes, I shall sit up in the bed if I choose ; I’m 
not going to sleep till I have this properly explained ; for Mrs. 
BapceErLy shan’t lay her separation at my door. You won’t deny 
that you were at the Club last night? No, bad as you are, CauDLE 
—and though you’re my husband, I can’t think you a good man; I 
try to do, but I can’t—bad as you are, you can’t deny you were at 
the Club. What? You don’t deny it? That’s what I say—you 
can’t. And now, answer me this question. What did you say— 
before the’ whcle world—of Mr. Bapcerty’s whiskers? There’s 
nothing to laugh at, CaupLe ; if you’d have seen that poor woman, 
to-day, you’d have a heart of stone to laugh. What did you say of 
his whiskers? Didn’t you tell everybody he dyed ’em? Didn’t you 
hold the candle up to ’em, as you said, to show the purple? 75 be 
sure you did! Ha! people who break jokes never care about 
breaking hearts. BapcErty went home like a demon ; called his 
wife a false woman ; vowed he’d never enter a bed again with her, 
and, to show he was in earnest, slept all night upon the sofa. He 
said it was the dearest secret of his life ; said she had told me; and 
that I had told you ; and that’s how it had come out. What do you 
say? Badgerly was right? I did tell yu? IknowI did; but when 
dear Mrs. Bapcrerity mentioned the matter to me and a few 
friends, as we were all laughing at tea together, quite in a confidential 
way—when she just spoke of her husband’s whiskers, and how long 
he was over ’em every morning—of course, poor soul ! she never 
thought it was to be talked of in the world again. Eh? Then I had 
no right to tell youof it? And that’s the way I’m thanked for my 
confidence. Because I don’t keep a secret from you, but show you, I 
may say, my naked soul, CaupLE, that’s howI’m rewarded. Poor 
Mrs. Bapcerty—for all her hard words—after she went away, 
I’m sure my heart quite bled for her. What do you say, Mr. CauDLE ? 
Serves her right—she should hold her tongue? Yes; that’s like your 
tyranny—you’d never let a poor woman speak. Eh—what, what, 
Mr. CauDLeE ? 

“ That ’s a very fine speech, I dare say ; and wives are very much 
obliged to you, only there’s not a bit of truth init. No, we women 
don’t get together, and pick our husbands to pieces, just as some- 
times mischievous little girls rip up their dolls. That’s an old sen- 
timent of yours, Mr. CaupLeE; but I’m sure you’ve no occasion to 
say it of me. I hear a good deal of other people’s husbands, 
certainly ; I can’t shut my ears; I wish I could; but I never say 
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anything about you,—and I might, and you know it—and there’s 
somebody else that knows it, too. No: I sit still and say nothing ; 
what I have in my own bosom about you, CaupLE, will be buried 
with me. But I know what you think of wives. I heard you talk- 
ing to Mr. Prettyman, when you little thought I was listening, 
and you didn’t know much what you were saying—I heard you. 
‘ My dear Prettyman,’ says you, ‘ when some women get talking, 
they club all their husbands’ faults together ; just as children club 
their cakes and apples, to make a common feast for the whole set. 
Eh? You don’t remember it? But I do: and I remember, too, what 
brandy was left, when Prettyman went. ’Twould be odd if you 
could remember much about it, after that. 


* And now you’ve gone and separated man and wife, and I’m to 
be blamed for it. You’ve not only carried misery into a family, but 
broken my confidence. You’ve proved to me that henceforth I’m 
not to trust you with anything, Mr. Caupte. No: I’ll lock up 
whatever I know in my own breast,—for now I find nobody, not even 
one’s own husband, is to be relied upon. From this moment, I may 
look upon myself as a solitary woman. Now, it’s no use your 
trying to go to sleep. What do you say! You know that? Very well. 
Now, I want to ask you one question more. Eh? You want to ask me one? 
Very well—go on—I’m not afraid to be catechised. I never dropt 
a syllable that as a wife I ought to have kept to myself—no, 1’m not 
at all forgetting what I’ve said—and whatever you ’ve got to ask me 
speak out at once. No—TI don’t want you to spare me; all I want 
you is tospeak. You will speak? ‘Well then, do. 

“What? Who told people you'd a false front tooth? And is that all ? 
Well, I’m sure—as if all the world couldn’t see it. I know I did 
just mention it once, but then I thought everybody knew it— 
besides, I was aggravated to do it; yes, aggravated. I remember 
it was that very day, ‘at Mrs. BapcEerty’s, when husbands’ 
whiskers came up. Well, after we’d done with them, somebody 
said something about teeth. Whereupon, Miss Pretryman—a 
minx! she was born to destroy the peace of families, I know she 
was: she was there; and if I’d only known that such a creature 
was——no, I’m not rambling, not at all, and I’m coming to the tooth. 
To be sure, this isa great deal you’ve got against me, isn’t it? 
Well, somebody spoke about teeth, when Miss Prettyman, with 
one of her insulting leers, said,‘ she thought Mr. CaupLe had the 
whitest teeth she ever had beheld.’ Of course, my blood was up— 
every wife’s would be: and I believe I might have said, ‘ Yes, they 
were well enough ; but when a young lady so very much praised a 
married man’s teeth, she perhaps didn’t know that one of the front 
ones was an elephant’s, Like her impudence !—I set her down for 
the rest of the evening. But I can see the humour you’re in to- 
night. You only came to bed to quarrel, and I’m not going to 
indulge you. All I say is this, after the shameful mischief you’ve 
made at the BapcEertys’, you never break my confidence again. 
Never—and now you know it.” 


CaupteE hereupon writes— “And here she seemed inclined to 
sleep. Not for one moment did I think to prevent her.” 








BAILABLE OFFENCES, 


WE should really be very glad to have some authorised list of what are 
and what are not bailable offences. We find from a police report in 
Wednesday’s Chronicle that an individual was called upon to “find good 
bail ” for having ferwarded a beautifully inlaid box to the ARCHBISHOP OF 
Cantereury. If the prisoner had taken away an article of that descrip- 
tion we should have understood his having become liable to punishment ; 
but we are not aware by what statute it is declared to be criminal to give 
away valuable goods, or at least to forward them with the view of giving 
them. If sending beautiful specimens of art to the palaces of t 
people is an offence, we are happy to hear that it is at all events bailable. 
The criminality of the act is no doubt founded on the old classical au- 
thority—which by a sacrifice of metre may be altered, to suit the occasion, 
into timeo pauperes et dona ferentes. 





' New Register Office. 


In order to accommodate the gentlemen of the Bar who are in want of 
good situations, it is in contemplation to open a Register Office, where 
candidates may enter their names, and electors may meet with any kind 
of article they may wish to take into their service. No Barrister need 
apply, unless he can have at least six respectable characters. Booksellers’ 
certificates not admissible. 
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“Tr you Pugase, Sim, you are Stanprne rn ovr Licut.” 





THE WICKEDNESS OF WANT. 


WueEn we see ladies and gentlemen driving about in their vehicles, 
fine almost as the carriage of the sun—when we see them clothed in 
the richest and the best—when we know that they have their town 
palaces and their country palaces—when their sumptuous banquetings 
are trumpeted through the columns of the Morning Post—it is to us a 
matter of surprise and sorrow that none of the offenders are made to 
answer for their manifold transgressions against a multitude of their 
fellow-creatures. We cannot understand why they escape the police- 
court. And yet, we doubt not, so strong are the prejudices of the 
world, so deep its reverence for the majesty of wealth, that were any 
Christian champion to call upon them to answer for their misdoings,— 
he, the aforesaid champion, would be speedily consigned to the inspec- 
tion of a couple of doctors, preparatory to his committal to a mad- 
house. Imagine the Dux or Manysrars charged before Mr. GkEEN- 
woop with superfluity. Imagine a summons issued against his Grace 
for that he has half-a-dozen carriages, whereas thousands of his fel- 
low-men trudge bare-footed ; that he has as many mansions, whereas 
thousands have not a roof to cover them; that he dines every day 
in the Apollo,—while multitudes of his fellow-creatures never dine 
at all. Now, if Christianity be anything more than the Zales « the 
Genii,— such charges preferred against a rich man could not be con- 
sidered so very preposterous. Surely they would not be so wide of 
its spirit as many most respectable church-goers might, at the first 
blush, believe. Their first astonishment a little subsided at the 
extravagance of the charge, and some time granted them to consult 
their Testaments, though they might still very strongly protest 
against the inconvenience of such charges to the rich and well-to-do, 
they could not, with any Christian face, condemn them as wholly 
subversive of the principles of the religion that, in comfortable 
pews, they once a week sacrifice to. “Charged and indicted for 
superfiuity !” A man of monstrous wealth placed at the bar, to 
answer for his manifold possessions ! 

Well, we will allow that a man so indicted, would create much 
amazement—would attract to himself a world of sympathy. But 
we contend that the spectacle of such an offender would, in the eyes 
of true Christianity, be less monstrous than that of a son of Apam, 
charged with destitution! It is not an indictable offence to possess 
two or three hundred feather beds, but it is a social wickedness—an 
affront put upon the possessors of even one pallet—for a man to 
make his couch of a door-step. A case in the Cork Examiner—com- 
mented upon by the Times—strongly illustrates this wickedness of 





want. One Jane Corree and Cornetius ConnELu were indicted, 
and tried before Mr. Justice Burton, “as vagrants having no 
fixed residence or mode of living.” ‘Well, their very looks convicted 
them. The case presented no knotty point to the jury: the atrocity 
of their destitution—the infamy of their having nothing, spoke for 
itself—was too apparent in their haggard faces, in their “looped 
wretchedness.” Whereupon the Judge directed them each to find 
sureties for their good behaviour within six months, to the amount 
of 5l.—that is, two sureties of 50s. each; telling them, moreover, 
that “if they did not, they would be transported for seven years !” 

Thus, your half-naked, houseless Apa» is a felon, by the iniquity 
of his destitution. This is a beautiful world about us, teeming with 
plenty in its many forms, and the man who in this Land of Promise 
has neither milk nor honey, is a varlet to be chastised for his 
nothingness. To be sure, if he visit the dairy of another—if he rob 
the bee-hives of his neighbour, he is equally indictable for the 
wickedness of his ways. A hard case this for the ragged Anam of 
the nineteenth century. Chains and slavery if he have nothing, and 
if he steal from others who have too much—chains and slavery. It 
is a terrible truth, and strongly indicative of the inborn badness of 
want, that, let us search our statute-books centuries back, and we 
shall find poverty to have been always in the wrong. Man obtains 
virtue only with the goods of this world. 

Nevertheless, when we read such cases as that of Jane CorreE 
and Coryetius ConnELL—when we hear starving, hopeless indi- 
gence “charged” with destitution,—we should like to find a com- 
panion for the felon: it would give us a curious pleasure to contrast 
at the Bar beggarly want with plethoric wealth ; and having sworn 
in a Jury—mind, a Jury possessed with Christianity as prescribed by 
its Founder—we should like, when the pauper culprit, the offender 
“charged with destitution,” was disposed of,—we should much like 
to hear the verdict on the criminal indicted for superfluity. It is, 
in faith, a startling picture to contemplate a Dives on the tread- 
mill ; and yet, according to our faith, he is in a much worse pre- 
dicament, 

* Charged with destitution.” Well, the Evil One—we are sure of 
it, from the horrid contradictions we sometimes see about us—has 
his Jest Book, and this is one of his bitterest pleasantries, 








SERENADE. 


WE have been (exclusively) favoured with a copy of the following 
graceful verses composed by Doctor Prztorius, and sung by him to the 
guitar before the windows of the Royal guests at Rosenau. They show 
considerable aptness in a German, and there is only one word, that of 
Ritter, (knight,) which is not idiomatic English. The Doctor has been 
appointed Knight of the George and Blue Boar of Coburg in consequence 
of the effusion. 


Sleep, softly sleep, O royal pair! and be your slumbers cosy now ; 

Watch round their pillows, angels fair, and give their eyes repose enow ; 

And summer flowers and summer air breathe soft around Schloss 
Rosenau ! 


No jealous gates are locked and barred around the Dame and Ritter 


here. 

Nor sentinels keep watch and ward, save wakeful stars which glitter 
here. 

Or larks (which come relieving guard at morn,) and sing and twitter 
here. 


Though England is an Empire grand, and but a humble Duchy’s this ; 

And though the realm which you command a thousand times as much 
as this ; 

You cannot take, in all England, a pleasant slumber such as this. 


As calm as in his infancy the royal ALBERT dozes here ; 
Forgetting cares of royalty the Stranger QuEEN reposes here, 
Though citizens and peasantry come walk amid the roses here 


In Pimlico there roses blow, if true the papers write of you, 
But ’tis not thus in Pimlico your people take delight of you ; 
Were ever English people so allowed to take a sight of you ? 


Then softly sleep, O royal pair, and pleasantly repose ye now, 
In England there is state and care, and weariness and woes enow ; 
But summer wind and summer air breathe gently round Schloss Rosenau. 
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NEW INVENTION, 


S2a9 


- nae 





A Parent has been taken out by a member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for a new invention to be used by 
equestrians on the wood pav t. It ists of a very ingenious 
cradle into which the horse is placed, and which moves upon castors. 
Strong bandages are thrown across its back, and fastened to the instru- 
ment on both sides, so that it is impossible for the most broken-kneed 
Patent Safety cab-horse to fall on the wood pavement, even after a 
shower of rain or a watering-cart, when held up by this new invention. 





It is called the Hippo-crutch, and is calculated to knock up the Glaciarium | 
that has been established for the use of horses, and the profit of 


veterinary surgeons, who have made very handsome incomes out of the 
casualties on the wood pavement in London. 
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THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


We are happy to say that the look of the crops does not justify the 
wretched portraits that have been given of the harvest. The picture of 
the corn painted in water colours is a gross exaggeration, and the little 
anecdotes of distressed wheat are mixed up with a great deal of what 
may be termed chaff on the:part of the reporters. We have ourselves 
beem through the barley districts, and can congratulate the lovers of 
barley-water on the generally healthy appearance of the grain that is 
destined to supply them with their favourite beverage. The peas have 
not suffered much, the strength of their pea-coats having protected them 
from the rain; but we are sorry to say that the potatoes have been soaked 
by the frequent showers having penetrated through their jackets. The 
reports that have been spread about the failure of the crops originate 
chiefly in selfish motives, and a desire to raise the price of grain ; for 
directly it is said that the corn is beaten down in the field, it is sure to get 
up in the market. 








Scotch Liberality. 


Inverness has lately, with the utmost generosity, presented the Sons of 
Burns with the freedom of the City. The freedom was enclosed in a deal 
box, and written out on one piece of parchment, to save the expense of 
copying. The possession of this freedom will enable the gallant Colonel 
and his Brother, the Major, to drive a cart through the City of Inverness 
without paying turnpikes, provided they have their names at full length 
painted on a conspicuous part of the vehicle. 





PUNCH’S REPORT ON A RECENT RAILWAY 
ACCIDENT. 


(AFTER GENERAL PASLEY.) 


Tue great merit of Genrrat Pastery’s reports appears to consist 
in their being so very scientific that unlearned people can make 
neither head nor tail of them. We are not among those unreason- 
able persons who seem to think that Gznerat Pastry has no right 
to go in safety along any line that he inspects; nor do we join 
in holding him responsible for any accident that occurs on a Railway, 
because he was not cut to pieces or blown to atoms when travelling 
over it. Nevertheless, we think his reports are not a bit better than 
we could do them ourselves, and we beg leave to offer the following 
as a specimen :— 

PUNCH A LA PASLEY. 

On examining that part of the line where the accident occurred, a 
spheroid inclination, with a rectangular bend in the outer rail, was 
perceptible. It might have happened that one of the flanges of the 
wheels in describing a rhomboid on the:base of the centre of gravity 
had come into collision with the square root:of the axle-tree of the 
tender, leaving only two cubic inches for the passage of the air into 
the cylinder, and thus caused the accident. It isa well-known fact 
in physics, that two solids coming into a state of cohesion with each 
other, will leave no room between, and the pressure upon the bone 
of a man’s leg would be at least one in nine, which would account 
for the fracture of the limb of one of the passengers. 

All the tunnelling seemed to be in good order, but as the mean 
speed of thirty-five miles an hour under the earth’s surface is unfa- 
vourable to a minute inspection, it would be imprudent.to speak with 
too much certainty on this part of the question. As to the width of 
gauge, it is clear that twos into five are two and one over, and this 
leaves the inference perfectly obvious. At all events, a common 
piston, acting in an ordinary valve, and revolving spherically round 
a condensing cylinder, could not be less safe on the broad gauge 
than on the narrow. 

The carbonic acid gas sent off by evaporation from the coal might 
stupify the guard, but it might not, which is on the whole the better 
opinion. By stationing a guard at the mean inclination of the chief 
gradient nothing would be gained, nor would the accident have been 
prevented had this plan been resorted to. Perhaps, in future, it 
might be as well to keep a better look-out, unless the look-out kept 
at present is the best that can be had ; in which case improvement 
would be difficult. A thermometer on the boiler would do no harm, 
but it could not be useful. Nevertheless, the effect might be tried, 
as anything would be better than the continuance of accident. 


Signed, for GeNERaL Pastey, 


PUNCH. 





Wew Version of God Save the Queen. 


Tue Coburg children sang our national melody in presence of their 
Majesties with great sweetness and precision. It is not generally known 
that Docror Pretorius, who invariably accompanies his Royal patrons, 
was present at the rehearsals of the poem, and instructed the little 
darlings personally. 

When the occasion came for singing it, one little rogue (son of Pro- 
FEssoR Von Murr) piped out— 


* Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Docror Prztorivs. 

Gop save the QurEn.” 


At which the royal revellers laughed with much good humour. 








ANOTHER ALTERATION IN THE TARIFF. 


We understand that one of the earliest measures to be carried next 
session will be a reduction of the duty of the Herne Bay policeman. He 
will then be able to lead a life of lettered indolence, 





A CUTTING WIND. 
A TRIUuMPHAL arch, erected in honour of the Queens or Spatn, was blown 
down before their arrival. It seems from this that the wind is the only 
thing left in Spain that has any of the old Spanish pride about it. 
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AN UNREPORTED TRIUMPH. 





Tae last night of the Opera was a new era in the distribution of 
theatrical favours. The Prima Donna has generally monopolised the 
evening’s “ blaze of triumph,” or else the Premiére Danseuse has always 
received the nosegays and wreaths. But on the night we mention a 
humble individual, who has quietly worked his way to the foot-lights in 
public estimation, obtained a share of the rewards the white kids of the 
Opera delight in showering upon their favourites. The individual in 
question has not been in the habit of singing, or joining in any opera, 
beyond coming on occasionally, and modestly taking away a chair or a 
table ; nor has a ballet as yet been composed for him. His name has 
never appeared in red letters in the bill, and yet he is as well known at 
the Opera as the big chandelier ; for there never was a performance at 
that theatre without him. His reputation is such, that he always comes 
before the curtain at the end of the performance to receive the plaudits of 
the audience ; and on the last night of the season a pleasing proof was 
given by the subscribers of the very high esteem in which they hold his 
talents. He had no sooner appeared to execute his usual pas seul between 
the opera and the ballet, than he was received by a perfect simoom of 
bouquets. In his consternation he dropped his watering-pot, which 
generally forms part of the popular character he plays, and rushed off the 
stage in a speechless state of excitement. He was succeeded by a “ green- 
coat man,” of a hardier nature, who was proceeding to lay the dust 
for him, when, to his consternation, he found it already watered. The 
— was completely deluged by the tears his agitated companion had 
shed. 

This trait of gratitude was so warmly appreciated by the sensitive 
Pesrror, that he has determined to compose a little divertissement for the 
green-coat man next season, in which he shall execute for the future, in 
= character of St. Swithin, the aqueous part he is always cast at the 

pera. 








Miraculous Escape. 


A GENTLEMAN of property stood up, whilst it was raining last week, 
under the portico of the British and Foreign Destitute for at least ten 
minutes. He was allowed to depart without being compelled to become a 
member. It is supposed that a number of Punch the gentleman had in 
his hand preserved him. 





THE CAUSE OF THE LATE BAD WEATHER. 


M. Araco has discovered that the inclemency of the weather in Paris 
is occasioned by certain blocks of ice floating about in the Atlantic. From 
this we may infer that the cold weather which we have lately experienced 
has arisen from the large quantities of Wenham Lake Ice which are daily 
carried about the streets of London. 


unch’s Election Entelligence. 


A GENTLEMAN who calls himself, and we believe is, the Chief Justice of 
Newfoundland, dates a printed letter from a chop-house in Piccadilly, 
where he happened to be putting up; and having heard that there was 
a better thing than the Newfoundland Judgeship to be had in the 
neighbourhood, he determined to “ go in for it.” This new-found office 
seems to have tickled the appetite of the Newfoundland Judge, who 
hastened to join in the game of legal bob-cherry, which he found proceed- 
ing with considerable activity in the vicinity of the Piccadilly chop-house. 
As these things are the legitimate objects of solicitation from gentlemen 
of the bar, who are ready to pick them up on their passage from place to 
place, we presume that gentlemen will, on entering a new town, go into 
the chief hotel, and hold with the waiter such a dialogue as the following : 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A WAITER AND A BARRISTER. 


Scenz.—A Chop-house. 

Barrister. Here, waiter! 

Waiter. Yes, Sir. 

Bar, What have you got in the house ? 

Wait. Roast beef, Sir, just up. 

Bar. By the way, have you any offices in this town ¢ 

Wait. There’s a Commissionership, Sir, just up. 

Bar. Indeed ! What’s it worth ? 

Wait. I believe, Sir, it’s in very good cut, there ’s a good many trying 
for a slice of it. 

Bar. Have you any other place ? 

Wait. The best fish is all gone, Sir, for we’ve had the town full of 
barristers. 
Bar. Dear me, that’s very awkward. But the Commissionership you 
spoke of. It’s not gone? 
Wait. Oh no, Sir! I know it’s not; for we’ve got a barrister up- 
stairs now, who says there ’s a good bit of fat upon it. 
Bar. Al! he does, does he? Then I’ve no time to lose. Bring me 
a sandwich and a printer. [Exit Waiter. 
[Barrister sits down and draws up a circular, announcing himself 

as a candidate for the vacant Commissionership. 





RECESS RECREATIONS. 








How about the Statue of Cromwell? 


Is Ox1ver CRomWELL to have a statue in the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment! That is, is he proper company for the deceased Kines and 
Queens of England? At first thought, we should be disposed to say that 
he was: but when we come to compare him with the respectable Kine 
Henry THe Eicurs, and the beneficent daughters of that Sovereign, 
Mary and Ex1zaBetH, not to mention as fat, if not as notorious, a monarch 
of later date ; and withal to put ourselves in the Prorecror’s place ; we 
doubt whether that place would be along with those said personages. Is 
CromwELL fit to stand among them ? Are we fit to carry food of a certain 





description to a bear ? 
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OR, THE RETURN TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
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“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME!” 
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POLITICAL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. | 
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WE regret to have to record an accident which happened to one PEEL, 
the driver of the engine “ Expediency,” belonging to the express train on 
the government line of railway. It is well known that this line is exceed- 
ingly crooked, and the ins and outs have always been considered very 
dangerous. Prez, who is a reckless fellow, and who has lost his place 











her gates, and went away relieved and strengthened, would never be 
known to that Court. No; her benevolence was like the refreshing 
lymph that entered all their houses. There it was, to cool the lip 
and assuage the thirst of him who sought it; but the means which 
sent it there were out of sight—the pipes were buried from the eye 
of man, deep under ground. And thus was the charity of MoruEr 
Cuurcu—for he would use the more endearing epithet—laid on in the 
dwellings of the poor. (Here the insolvent, becoming affected, wiped 
her eyes with a lawn handkerchief trimmed with lace, which a lady 
near our reporter pronounced to be worth at least ten guineas a yard.) 
Well, he now came to the immediate cause that had placed MoTHER 
Cuvurcu in her present painful position, The truth was, wide and 
deep as was her pocket, her heart was wider and deeper still. It 
was true that of late she had received certain sums of money—some- 
thing between two and three millions. Now, in the ordinary concerns 
of life, two or three millions were a large amount. He (the learned 
gentleman) would not take it upon himself to say that to a humble 
individual like himself a single million would not be a sum demand- 
ing his especial interest; yet it was a strange fact—a fact oddly 
enough disregarded by Ricarpo, M’Cuttocu, and every other mone- 
tary philosopher—that money always sank in value, directly it was 


|applied to the purposes of MorHer Cuurcn. Let him not be mis- 


understood. What he wished to say was this. It was well known 
that many Bishops—faithful and loving sons of the Insolvent— 
received ten, twelve, fourteen thousand a year (for he would keep on 
the safe side, and would not exaggerate). Well, it was plain that 
such sums became reduced to at least one twentieth part of their 
value when dropt into the pocket of a Bishop; that what would 
house and keep the laity in highest luxury, merely sufficed to supply 
the decencies of existence to the sons of the Church: for once a 








aotien tw fi dast, put the engine at fall apecd, though week, at least, they preach against pomp and all the sins of the flesh ; 
once or twice for improper conduct, put the engine area . : 
it had got an cummen ota to pull against in the shape of an article | and is it likely that they would do this, unless, great as might appear 


. te s | their revenues to the “ ignorant laity,” they were as nothing when 
eanaiee anata tone = Ss Sank, at SS Ont ees applied to what he (the learned counsel) would venture to call 


dless of consequences, he urged the engine on ; and if it had not | Church purposes? In his ardent youth—ere the roseate visions of 
happened to be “ ee which he is in the habit of driving, the result romance had been shut out by the stern truthfulness of that Court— 
would probably have been fatal. It was however by keeping up the speed he had read an Eastern story; in which he read of one who was 
that he succeeded in keeping clear of the dead-weight at his back ; and suddenly possessed, as he thought, of a large heap of gold ; and lo! 
there being fortunately nothing in his way to cause a collision, he arrived | in the morning, all the glittering coin was changed to withered 
in safety at the end of his journey. leaves. Some such strange, debasing transmutation appeared to fall 
upon all moneys granted, for the very best of uses, to MoTHER 
| Cuurcn : they all seemed to be turned to leaves—-but whether or 
not to the leaves of the Prayer Book, he would not say. 


In conclusion, the learned gentleman asked for the kindest con- 
struction of the Court. His client was all unversed im the ways-of 
| this coarse, calculating, double-entry sort ge Her .¥ of 
Yestrrpay, Mns. Caurncn —familiarly known to many as three was not the rule of three acknowledged in the city. It was 
Moree Cuvrcx—applied for bail at this Court. Great interest true, she was in debt—yes, with a choking throat he would speak “ 
was excited by the case ; and the Court was thronged. Among the —She was an insolvent. But she had—especially in her early y ce 
Bishops who were present, and who appeared to feel acutely the —ever been used to keeping accounts ; and she had fallen sage 
condition of the Insolvent, quite as much as if it was their own, we Present plight from a most beatific state of charity—namely, that 
noticed the Bisnors or Lonpon, Rocuester, and Riron. Mr. her left hand never knew what her right was doing. 
Cooke appeared for the insolvent, and Mr. Tuomas for the opposing The learned gentleman sat down, melted in his own feelings, and 
creditor, one Joun Butt :— ‘amidst a melodious murmur of applause. Many ladies, old and 
The Insolvent—although appearing under what may be conceived young, whose faces are familiar to the beadle of Exeter Hall, were 


the most humiliating circumstances—was handsomely dressed in the , affected even to hartshorn. 


very richest purple and the very finest linen. Neither could she say, Mr. Tuomas said he was instructed by Mr. Joun Butt to oppose 
indeed, ornamented from the application. His learned brother had made a most eloquent 


“silver and gold have I none;” being, 
head to foot with the precious metals. Her appearance, too, bespoke address, from which it would appear that the Insolvent had fallen 
one who looked benignly on the fat of the land. There was a soft, into her present difficulties from her extreme simplicity of mind— 
contented, sleepiness about the old lady’s eye ; a ruddy pulpiness of from her all unworldly ways. He (Ma. Tuomas) would call the 
lip ; and her cheeks glowed like a September peach. When she attention of the learned Commissioner to the appearance of the 
spoke—and she would often interpose certain sentences, such as, | [ysolyent at that moment. Did she appear a person who cared 
“the wicked, in his pride, doth persecute the poor ;” “the meek | nothing for the outside look of this world? Would the Commissioner 
shall eat, and be satisfied ;” “let integrity and uprightness preserve Jook at her purple—would he cast his eye upon her lawn, so fine 
me,”—the words seemed to fiow from the old lady like melted that it seemed woven from the locks of angels? Would he also— 
butter. The Bishop or Lonpon was frequently observed to throw indeed, so massive, so glittering were they, he could not help it— 
a sympathising glance upon the insolvent, and now and then—with | would he also take note of the gold, the gold not from Ophir, that 
his hands in his pockets—appeared to be buried either in meditation, | gecorated her? More: he would ask of the learned Commissioner 
or calculation (for our reporter will not be positive). to step outside that Court, and look at the splendid carriage in which 

Mr. Cooxe said he appeared for the Insolvent, and (of course) in the the Insolvent had come down to Portugal Street : to consider well the 
whole experience of his professional life, had never so keenly felt the | silver harness, the satin-skinned horses—for they were not asses 
responsibility of his duty. The Insolvent, Mrs, Cuurcu, was known from Jerusalem; and more, the coachman and footmen in purple 
to the worthy Commissioner and every respectable person present in and powder. He would ask the Commissioner to consider all these 
that Court, as a most virtuous and discreet old lady—a gentlewoman | things, and then say whether the Insolvent, with such luxuries about 
who, wherever she lived—and he would not deny that she had many | her, ought to have appeared in her present place, to pray the indul- 
residences, town and country—was an example of purity, and chastity, gence of that Court? And (said the learned gentleman) he must 
and benevolence, to all around. The poor and hungry who thronged oppose bail upon acts of extravagance which, if needful, he could 
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prove on viva coce testimony. He would not charge the Insolvent 
with embezzlement: no, he would not quite do that. But he would 
show that she had, in the most flagrant manner, misapplied the 
funds placed in trust at her disposal for far other purposes. He 
would show that she had received moneys in order to build places of 
immortal comfort for the poor, and that—they might call it maternal 
weakness if they would—she had laid out such moneys in the pur- 
chasing, not of houses—oh! no, houses would not satisfy her, but 
palaces—for her children. He could prove what she had done for 
one of her sons. 

She had laid out 30,0601. on a palace for RocuEstER—* the beams 
of his house were cedar, and his rafters were fir.’ And he (the 
learned counsel) would again ask if such a person was entitled to 
the indulgence of that Court. What! they remanded miserable 
mechanics—untaught, wretched men, for reckless expenditure—and 
would they wink at the unparalleled, the unchristian extravagance 
of the Insolvent? He (the counsel) would now call the attention of 
the Commissioner to one important fact. He would go back to the 
origin, the early life of MorHer Cuvurcn, and would prove that her 
babyhood, ay, her youth, was passed in privation ; that her greatest 
comfort, her truest pride—if, indeed, in those days she could feel 
pride at anything—was to cast down the outside fashions of the 
world—to stand, as it were, tiptoe upon earth, her hand reaching 
towards heaven. In those days, she went forth in sweet simplicity, 
like Resecca to the well—and did not, like the Insolvent before 
them, keep red-nosed butlers. 

In conclusjon, the learned gentleman, on the part of his client, 
Joun Butt, begged that bail might not be granted. 

The learned Commissioner said this was a bad case—a very bad 
case: nevertheless he would not refuse bail. When the Insolvent 
came up to pass her examination, the learned counsel would then 
have a further opportunity of opposing her. 

Mrs. Cuvrcu then left the Court; and, as our reporter under- 
stood, went off in the Bisnor or Lonpon’s carriage, that her nerves 
might be properly attuned amid the groves of Fulham. 





THE CONTESTED BEADLEDOM. 


His election, which has kept a whole suburb in a 
state of fermentation for months, threatening to 
burst the very district in which it was bottled up, 
came off at the appointed spot on the day that had 
been agreed upon. Asthe candidates came to the 
hustings, they were greeted with the cheers of one 
party and the cabbage-leaves of the other. Pum- 
MELL, who wore the crimson collar of Modesty and 
the golden hat-band of the ancient order of Merry 
Flankies, looked remarkably well ; but a flush of 
the nose, and a quivering of the eye-lash, told what 
was going on beneath. The second candidate 
advanced with a rapid step, and, bowing ceremoni- 
ously to the crowd, retired as it was supposed from 
the contest, but in fact only to refresh at the tap of 
the Marquis or GranBY, said to have been painted by Hocarra for a 
small score which he had run up with the landlord, an 
honest fellow, who could brew a better cup of sack 
than any wineherd in Kensington. 

The polling having commenced, each candidate con- 
tinued addressing every elector that came up to vote ; 
and Pummett’s homely expression of “Give us your 
support, old fellow,’ went home to the hearts of many 
who were only disgusted by what they called the 
formal palaver of the opposition candidate. As the 
time for the official declaration of the poll approached, 
the excitement became terrible, and PumMe t several 
times fainted away with agitation, while his opponent only sustained him- 
self by frequent visits to the tap of the Marquis or Granpy. At length 
the result of the election was announced to be an equality of votes for 
both parties, when, having consulted with their friends, the candidates 
tossed up, and Pummett having sung out tails, to which the populace 
responded with a loud shout of “ tails it is,” he was declared duly elected. 














NEW LINE OF BUSINESS, 

WE understand that medical students, instead of walking the hospitals, 
intend to apply for permission to walk the different railways, as, from the 
number of accidents that occur on each line, they expect to finish their 
surgical education in one-half of the usual period. 





THE DESERTED CITY. 
(AN OSSIANIC FRAGMENT. ) 


Gq ow empty is Westminster ; empty as thy purse, 
; 5 oh Bard! The Hall no longer echoes to the 
bounce of the barrister ; silenced in its courts 

( is the hum of law. Hushed in Sr. SterHen’s 
is the voice of braying ; whither are ye gone ? 
oh, M.P.’s! Whereunto have ye betaken your- 
selves, ye wise men? From the moors afar, 
resounds a noise of popping, as of multitudes 
of corks of the water of soda; by honourable 
members many grouse areslain. Thither have 
they departed ; the sons of St. STEPHEN roam 





oh Broveuam; and thou, CampsBect of the 
North? When will ye renew your battles, oh ye heroes? when will ye 
shake our sides again? And thou, Fietp Marsnat Duke or WELLING- 


on the distant heath. When wilt thou return,. 








TON, unto whom art thou presenting thy compliments? and where art | 


thou speechifying, Peet of the sliding scale ? 


Closed is the theatre of Her Masesty in the Haymarket. Around it | 


are the shops of various tradespeople ; within it is—solitude. Perfume- 


less is thy pit, oh Opera House! white-kid-gloveless are thy stalls! | 


Cooked are the capers ; mute is the voice of song. They have flitted, like 


swallows, the artists of a foreign land. How have they flown, laden with | 
the golden spoil? They have flown upon the wings of steam: with the | 


spring they shall return : and the coxcomb shall be joyful in the Alley of | 


Fops. 


At Atmack’s all is over. Nought is there but room in the Rooms of | 
Wits. Beneath the bright chandelier, to the band of JuLien, the | 
Nobility and Gentry polk no more. Where is the leader, of the white | 
waistcoat, and when shall he revisit town? Tenantless are the mansions | 
of the Square of Grosvenor ; nobody dwells in the abodes of Belgrave. | 


Drearily from second stories frown the closed shutters of the aristocracy ; 
dark is the eclipse of drawing-rooms. The life of fashion, also, hath 
departed from the houses of Bloomsbury, and Fiddlefaddle hath shut up 
the windows thereof. Where are they of the family? They have 
retreated to the two-pair back. 

Weep, Gunter, ice king of celebrity ; mourn Verey, glory of Regent 
Street. With the season have ceased the parties of evening, and the 
demand of beauty for lemonade and cream: in the morning the calls for 
mock-turtle are few ; so of an afternoon are the orders of coffee. Pipe 
your eyes, drapers of Regent Street ; lament, tailors of the Street of 
Bond. Cry amain, ye foremen; raise the wail, walkers of shops. 
Vanished are your customers, flat is business. The thoroughfares no 
longer are lined with carriages ; empty is Rotten Row. The élite of Ton 
have gone to Tonbridge ; the superior classes to the sea-side ; the circles 
of exclusiveness to the Continent. The nobility and gentry have made 
themselves scarce. Noiseless are the pavements ; save with the tramp 
of the policeman, and the tread of the occasional and peripatetic passenger. 
Desertion hath darkened the Clubs of Pall Mall: desolation is paramount 
in the Places of Pimlico. 








RAILWAY UNIONS, 


As much fraud is said to have been carried on by the amalgamation of 
projected Railways, we beg leave to suggest that the fact of such junctions 
being contemplated should be published, to give an opportunity to 
interested parties for protesting against the intended union. The form 
might be something similar to a publication of the banns of marriage, and 
instead of being asked in change, the railways might be asked at the Royal 
Exchange, or any other convenient locality. It would then be competent 
for any party to forbid the banns, and prevent the union until inquiries 
could be made as to its being suitable. An incompatibility of station 
might be a good ground of objection, and the high position of one would 
also be a reason for preventing its union with another on a very low level. 

The same principle might be applied to proposed Railways between dif- 
ferent places, calculated to form unions that can be productive of no good 
to either party. If, for instance, it had been asked if any one knew any 


just cause or impediment why Kensington Canal should not be joined to. 


Wormwood Scrubs, it would have saved a great deal of trouble to both 
parties. As it is, they have been living quite apart ; for want of means 
has prevented that communication between them, which was the alleged 
object of their union. If the London and Birmingham had not taken pity 
on the unfortunate couple, got them out of their difficulties, and taken 
> into its employ, we really do not know what would have become of 
them, 





ILLIBERALITY ON BOTH SIDES. 


Tue wind has been playing Mac’s diversions with the tiles of the 
Tuileries, sending them flying in all directions. The Carlists declare 
this is the first time they recollect Louris Puturpre keeping open house. 














ps 
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Forthcoming Ratiways. 


WE have been favoured with the following list of Railways which will 
be brought before Parliament early next session :— 

A Railway from the Stock Exchange to the Bethlem Hospital, with a 
branch to Newgate, and another to the Queen’s Bench. The shares are 
already at a very heavy premium, having been principally bought up by 
large speculators at Leeds. The Chairman is the late projector of the 
Diddlesex Insurance Company. 

A Railway from Covent Garden Theatre to Portugal-street, with 
branches to the Strand, Olympic, and other minor theatres. Mr. Cuar.es 
Kean and Mr. Vanpennorr have taken a number of shares im this 
Railway, which is now known familiarly as the tragedian’s line. 


Branch Railways from the different termini of the principal Railways in | > 


London to the largest metropolitan hospitals will be opened as soon as 
sufficient accommodation can be made in the latter for the great access of 
business this contemplated junction is sure to bring. 

Prospectuses of Railways from the Puncu Office to the Bank of Eng- 
land—from the Dramatic Author’s Society to the French Plays—from 
the Ecclesiastical Commission Office to the Bankruptcy Court—from the 
Conciliation Hall to the Groves of Blarney, and various others, will be 
published in a few days. Investment of capital to any amount may be 
considered perfectly safe in any of these new lines, as from the intimate 
connexion that has long existed between the respective localities of each, 
the weekly traffic in passengers and property must be immense. 








WHAT A BARRISTER MAY DO; AND WHAT HE MAY 
NOT DO. 


TEERE seems to be at present a very considerable difference of opinion 
among the Gentlemen of the Bar as to what may or may not be done by 
a Bairister. We had some idea of publishing a small hand-book of 
etigue‘te for the exclusive use of the gentlemen of the long robe ; but as 


what is etiquette to-day may not be etiquette to-morrow, we feared the | == 
work would not possess the permanent utility which alone would recom- | ; 


pense us for the labour of writing it. We have however drawn up a 
few general rules founded on our own observation as to what a Barrister 
may do, and what he may not do, consistently with his professional 
dignity :-— 

Ist. A Barrister may be employed in inducing Members of Parliament 
to vote in favour of railway bills; 4ut he may not report for a newspaper. 

2nd. A Barrister may practise the “artful dodge” for the purpose of 
defeating the ends of justice ; du¢ he must not enter an assize town in an 
omnibus. 

3rd. A Barrister may tout for a small judgeship; u¢ he will be very 
properly disbarred if he advertises his readiness to plead the cause of 
clients. , 

4th. A Barrister may libel a rival candidate for an office in a “private 
and confidential ” circular; Lut he must not degrade himself by asking an 
attorney to dine with him on the circuit. 

5th. A Barrister may take a fee when he knows he cannot attend to 
the cause; Lut he may not return the money, for his doing so would be 
very unprofessional. 

6th, and lastly. A Barrister may be a very honourable man; but 
many things which professional etiquette allows him to do, would be 
thought disgraceful and dishonest among ordinary people. 





The Atmospheric Railway. 


AN experiment was attempted the other day, on the Herne Bay Pier 
Railway line, which runs from the clock tower at one end of the jetty to 
the flag-staff at the other. The object was to try the effect of the atmo- 
spheric principle on the truck used for carrying the luggage, and a sail 
having been stuck up among the three portmanteaus and four carpet-bags 
taken out of the steamer, the truck sailed triumphantly down the jetty 
upon the iron lines, amid the shout of a bystander, 


RECEIPT FOR BREAKING STONES. 


Setect the thickest and strongest box you can find, and be sure to see 
that it is free from all defects. Then take the stones, which pack, as care- 
fully as possible, in hay or straw. Write “ Glass—with care,” and sundry 
other such admonitions, on several parts of the box, in large letters, 
Then give it to one of the appointed men at a railway station, and desire 
him to take particular care of it. If you do this, aud send your box fifty 
miles on the railroad, you may be certain that the stones will be 
Macadamized. 








THE JOLLY YOUNG BARRISTER. 














nD did you not hear of a jolly young Barrister, 
At the Old Bailey who used for to ply ? 
He made out his case with such skill and 
dexterity, 
Twisting each fact, while he glozed o’er each lie. 
He stuck at nothing ; and that so steadily, 
The felons all sought his aid so readily, 
And he saved from convictiomso many a thief, 
That this Barrister ne’er was in want of a brief. 


What sights of fine rogues he got off by his 
blarney ; 

His tongue was so glib, and sespecious withal : 
He was always retained by the great City for; 

To Newgate from Mansion House sent, or Guildhall. 
And often the Press would be gibing and jeering, 
But ‘twas all one to him, its carping and sneering ; 
He ’d swear black was white in behalf of a thief, 
So this Barrister ne'er was in want of a brief. 


And yet, only think what strange morals have lawyers, 

The Bar of such conduct think nothing at all ; 
Whilst should any poor Counsel report for a paper, 

“To Coventry with him !” that instant they call ; 
From their mess they’!l expel him, he’ll find, to his sorrow ; 
But they ’!] dine with the housebreaker’s hireling to-morrow ; 
Then hurrah !—though his client be swindler or thief,—_ 
For the Barrister never in want of a brief. 








INTERESTING RELIC AT ROSENAU. 


At Rosenau, where His Royat Hicuness Prince ALBeRt first saw light, 
they show affectionately, not only the cradle in which the royal infant was 
laid, but the silver spoon which he had in his mouth when he was born. The 








Correspondent of the Morning Herald fainted when he saw this admir- | 


able relic. It is as large as a soup-ladle ; handsomely embossed with the 


arms of England ; and in the custody of Mapamz Eyerciicx, His Roran | 


Higuness’s excellent nurse. 

Paice Leopoip (uow K1nG oF THE Bzxerans,) was born with a similar 
ornament. It is kept at Gotha, under the charge of the lady who brought 
up his then Sznenz Hicuness by hand, MapaMe ParrEnuein. 





An Oversight. 


An individual who advertises that he is going out of town, states his 
house is to let, with “the additional accommodation of a cow, and the 
use of a piano.” We think that out of mercy to the animal there should 


be a stipulation in the agreement that the piano shall not be used for | 


playing the tune the cow died of. 
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KING DEATH.—A PARALLEL. 


Kine Deata was a rare old fellow, | 
He ground away at his mill ; | 
He threw in gamboge so yellow, 
And out came a Parr’s Life Pill. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! for the Parr’s Life Pill. 


There came to him many a stupid, | 
Who'd been reading his puffing bill ; 
And hundreds were daily dup-ed 
Into buying his Parr’s Life Pill. 
Hurrah ! for the Parr’s Life Pill. 





The fool all experience spurning, 
Of the nostrum, too, swallow’d his fill, 
Till his cheek into parchment turning, 
He swore at the Parr’s Life Pill. 
Hurrah ! for the Parr’s Life Pill. 


All came to the rare old fellow, 
Who laugh’d while he cramm’d his till 
With silver and gold so yellow, 
All got by his Parr’s Life Pill. 
Hurrah! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! for the Parr’s Life Pill. 








LEGAL SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


alway Committee-men and Members of 
Parliament are off to the moors, but 
our legal friends have been compelled, 
until the conclusion of the Assizes has 
siven them relief, to be looking for their 
rame on the various circuits. The 
papers furnish us with long lists of 
‘rouse bagged by sundry sportsmen ; 
but the following bit of legal sporting 
ntelligence has not yet appeared in 
print. We have much pleasure in being 
the first to give it publicity. 

The circuit has been unfavourable to 
legal game, and some of the oldest shots 
declare that they have never known 
so few gaol birds for many seasons. 
Some of the Quzen’s Counsel have, however, bagged a fair share of 
plaintiffs and defendants; but several juniors, after having exhausted 
all their shot, have declared emphatically that their wigs might be dashed 
if they had bagged enough to pay for their powder. A few leading 
legal sportsmen have monopolised nearly all the game, notwithstanding 
the strenuous efforts of some, who have had setters at work, and have 
themselves been beating about the bush in the hope of turning up a stray 
client. 








OYSTERS IN YOUR OWN BASINS. 


Prospectus, 


ADDRESSED TO EVERY OYSTER’S FRIEND. 


The Sun announces a letter from M. Carsonet to the Academy of 
Sciences, stating that he has discovered the means of producing Oysters in 
fresh water ponds and basins ; and some publicans in the City, friends to 
the Englishman and the Native, have entered into a correspondence with 
that eminent man of science, determined on establishing the great 


Oyster-Bed-in-your-own-Basin Company. 


Sec. pro. temp., GEorGE Danpo, Esq., Basinall Street. | 


Tue advantages of this Company will be manifest. Tae Feast oF | 


SHELLS is now within the reach of the poor. Every man who uses a basin 
may draw from it, not only cleanliness, but a delicious feast of moiluscous | 
enjoyment, Very young persons of both sexes have hitherto objected to | 


enter the tub of Saturday nights ; but how eagerly will they now fly to | 








their weekly toilet, when it places at the same time within their reach a | 


splendid and nutritious supper ! 
The great benefit derived from pearls in oysters is well known. 
Parties may hope to realise a vast income from this delightful source. 


Science and ingenuity are busy in contriving a thousand ways of facili- | 


tating THE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE OYSTER AND MANKIND. The 


former being sowed in a tin dish and fed with bran, will, by warming, | 


instantly produce the most admirable scolloped oysters. 
oyster patties will be constructed in smaller vessels. 


Ready-made-: | 
A tureen prepared | 


with the spawn over-night will yield a savoury oyster soup, 80 much appre- | 


ciated by epicures. A butter-boat, arranged in a similar manner, will be 


found to contain a satisfactory portion of that sauce (so often a mere-| 


fabulous compound), without which it is sufficient to say no cod’s-head- 
and-shoulders can be complete. 
A large supply of the oysters have arrived, and are for sale and on view 


at the Temporary Offices of the Company, in the City. And to convince the | 
squeamish, the sceptical, or the prejudiced, Mr. Gustavus Danpo engages 


(the cost price being discharged) to eat any quantity of the article BEFOnE 
THE PUBLIC, 





Socrery FoR THE PropaGcaTION oF Oysters.—In connexion with this 
Company, we hear of a branch Company, for Taz Propagation oF WELCH 
Rasesits, which can’t fail to meet with public sympathy. 





THE STATE OF OUR SHIPS. 
WE regret to hear that the wooden walls of Old England are in a very 
dilapidated condition. We have spoken to an intelligent boat-builder, 
who tells us that half the fleet is only fit for fire-wood. Among the war- 


frigates, we have learnt with much anguish that the Monkey is lame in | 


both paddles, while the Jackall is subject to convulsions of the boiler, 
with occasional hemorrhage from the safety-valve. The Grampus has got 
something the matter with its inside, and the Scourge has been suffering 
under a sort of elephantiasis, which has led to sueh extreme lowness and 
depression, that it was feared she would have sunk altogether. The Janus 


has been operated upon for an internal disease of the engines, and not- | 
withstanding Janus being characterised in Mythology by two faces, the | 


| frigate of that name is quite unfit to face the enemy. We understand that | 


Messrs. Catrarns and Fry, of the Iron Steam Boat Company, have | 


offered, in case of invasion, to place the whole of the fourpenny fleet at 
the service of the Government. The Greenwich Company has made the 
same liberal proposal with reference to the sixpenny squadron. 








Priased by William Bradbury, of No. 6, York Place, Stoke New iogvon, and Prederick Mullett Evans, 

of No. 7,Church Row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at their 
Office in Lombard Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London; and published by 
them, at No. 92, Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Bride's, in the City of London.—Sarvumnar, 
Serrempes 6, 1846. 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXXII. 


MRS. CAUDLE DISCOURSES ON MAIDS-OF-ALL-WORK AND MAIDS IN 
GENERAL. MR. CAUDLE’S “INFAMOUS BEHAVIOUR”’ TEN YEARS 
AGO. 


HERE Now, it isn’t my inten- 

tion to say a word to-night, 
Mr.Caupte. No; I want 
to go to sleep, if I can; 
for, after what I’ve gone 
through to-day, and with 
the head-ache I’ve got,— 
and if I haven’t ‘left 
my smelling-salts on the 
mantel-piece, on the right- 
hand corner just as you 
go into the room—nobody 
could miss it—I say, no- 
body could miss it—in a little green bottle, and well, there you lie 
like a stone, and ‘I'might perish ‘and you wouldn’t move. Oh, my 
poor head! But it may open and shut, and what do you care ? 

“ Yes, that’s like your feeling, just. I want my salts, and you tell 
me there’s nothing like being still fora head-ache. Indeed? But 
I’m not going to be still; so don’t you think it. That’s just howa 
woman’s put upon. But I know your aggravation—I know your 
art. You think to keep me quiet about that minx Kirty,—your 
favourite, sir! Upon my life, I’m not to discharge my own servant 
without—but she shall go. If I had to do all the work myself, she 
shouldn’t stop under my roof. I can see how she looks down upon 
me. I can see a great deal, Mr. Caupie, that I never choose to 
open my lips about—but I can’t shut my eyes. Perhaps it would 
have been better for my peace of mind if I always could. Don’t say 
that. I’m not a foolish woman, and I know very well what I’m 
saying. I suppose you think I forget that Resecca? I know it’s ten 
years ago that she lived with us—but what’s that to do with it? 
Things arn’t the less true for being old, I suppose. No; and your 
conduct, Mr. Caupie, at that time—if it was a hundred years ago 
—I should never forget. What? I shall always be the same silly woman? 
I hope I shall—I trust I shall always have my eyes about me in my 
own house. Now, don’t think of going to sleep, CauDLE ; because, 
as you’ve brought this up about that Resecca, you shall hear me 
out. Well, I do wonder that youcan name her! Eh? You didn’t 
name her? That’s nothing at all to do with it; for I know just as 
well what you think, as if you did. I suppose you’ll say that you 
didn’t drink a glass of wine to her? Never? So you said at the time, 
but I’ve thought of it for ten long years, and the more I’ve thought, 
the surer I am of it. And at that very time—if you please to recol- 
lect—at that very time little Jack was a baby. I should n’t have so 
much cared but for that ; but he was hardly running alone, when you 
nodded and drank a glass of wine to that creature. No; I’m not 
mad, and I’m not dreaming. I saw how you did it,—and the hypo- 
crisy made it worse and worse. I saw you when the creature was 
just behind my chair, you took up a glass of wine, and saying to me, 
*MarcaretT, and then lifting up your eyes at the bold minx, and 
saying, ‘my dear,’ as if you wanted me to believe that you spoke 
only to me, when I could see you laugh at her behind me. And at 
that time little Jack wasn’t on his feet. What do you say? Heaven 
Jorgive me? Ha! Mr. Caupre, it’s you who ought to ask for that : 
I’m safe enough, I am: it’s you who should ask to be forgiven. 

“No, I wouldn’t slander a saint—and I didn’t take away the girl’s 
character for nothing. I know she brought an action for what I 
said ; and I know you had to pay damages for what you call my 
tongue—I well remember all that. And serve you right: if you 
hadn’t laughed at her, it wouldn’t have happened. But if you will 
make free with such people, of course you’re sure to suffer for it. 
*T would have served you right if the lawyer’s bill had been double. 
Damages, indeed! Not that anybody’s tongue could have damaged 
her! 

* And now, Mr. CauDLeE, you’re the same man you were ten years 
ago. What? You hope so? The more shame for you. At your 
time of life, with all your children growing up about you, to—What 
an I talking of 2 I know very well; and so would you, if you had 
any conscience, which you haven’t. When I say I shall discharge 
Kitty, you say she’s a very good servant, and I shan’t get a better. 
But I know why you think her good; you think her pretty, and 








that’s enough for you ; as if girls who work for their bread have any | 


business to be pretty,—which she isn’t. Pretty servants, indeed ! 
going mincing about with their fal-lal faces, as if even the flies would 


spoil’em. But I know what a bad man you are—now, it’s no use | 


your denying it; for didn’t I overhear you talking to Mra. Pretry- 
MAN, and didn’t you say that you couldn’t bear to haye ugly servants 
about you? I ask you,—didn’t you say that? Perhaps you did? 
You don’t blush to confess it? If your principles, Mr. Caupe, 
ar’n’t enough to make a woman’s blood run cold ! 

“Oh, yes! you’ve talked that stuff again and again; and once I 
might have believed it ; but I know a little more of you now. You 
like to see pretty servants, just as you like to see pretty statues, and 
pretty pictures, and pretty flowers, and anything in Nature that’s 
pretty, just, as you say, for the eye tofeed upon. Yes ; I know your 
eyes,—very well. I know what they were ten years ago ; for shall 
I ever forget that glass of wine when little Jack- was in arms? I 
don’t care if it was a thousand years ago, it’s as fresh as yesterday, 
and I never will cease to talk of it. When you know me, how can 
you ask it? 

“ And now you insist upon keeping Kirry, when there’s no 
having a bit of crockery for her? That girl would break the Bank 
of England—I know she would, if she was to put her hand upon it. 
But what ’s a whole set of blue china to her beautiful blue eyes? I 
know that ’s what you mean, though you don’t say it. 

“ Oh, you needn’t lie groaning there, for you don’t think I shall ever 
forget Resecca. Yes,—it’s very well for you to swear at Rebecca 
now,—but you didn’t swear at her then, Mr. Caupte, I know. 
‘MarGareET, my dear!’ Well, how you can have the face to look 
at me— You don’t look at me? The more shame for you. 

“TI can only say, that either Kirry leaves the house, or I de. 
Which is it to be, Mr. CaupteE? Eh? You don’t care? Both? But 
you’re not going to get rid of me in that manner, I can tell you. 
But for that trollop—now, you may swear and rave as you like— 
You don’t intend to say a word more ?—Very well ; it’s no matter what 
you say—her quarter’s up on Tuesday, and go she shall. A soup- 
plate and a basin went yesterday. 

“ A soup-plate and a basin,and when I’ve the head-ache as I have, 
Mr. CauDLFE, tearing me to pieces! But I shail never be well in this 
world—never. A soup-plate and a basin!” 


“ She slept,” writes CaupiE, “and poor Kitry left on Tuesday.” 





TESTIMONIAL TO PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
“Sir, 
“Berne desirous of getting some railway shares allotted to me 
in different names, and feeling it necessary to assume disguises that I 
might sign the necessary deeds, I wished for some specific to alter me as 
much as possible. I was advised to try your pills, and I beg to say that 
every dose I took made quite another man of me. 


“ Believe me to be 
* Your obliged and obedient servant, 
* Wittiam Batpron, 
*« Alias StinTon, 
. “ Alias Protevs.” 





* Blockade of the Streets. 


A creat deal has been said about the glorious three days of the 
barricades at Paris, but what ought to be said about the three weeks of 
barricading to which the principal thoroughfares of London have been 
already subjected? The pass of Fleet Street is stopped ; the great hill of 
Holborn is blocked up, and Piccadilly has fallen into the hands of the 
paviers, who hold possession of it with an obstinacy that would do 
honour to a better cause. As to Napo.eon’s achievement in forcing a 
passage over the Alps, it was an easy process compared with the 
difficulty which he would have found in carrying his cohorts over 
Holborn Hill, or leading his legions along Fleet Street. 

We cannot understand the policy of keeping the great London 
thoroughfares continually blockaded, unless it be to harass an invading 
enemy ; for, supposing Jotnvitte and his party to arrive in the metropolis 
by the Dover Railway, they would naturally make for the Regent Cireus, 
and being hemmed in by wheelbarrows in front, they might be surprised 
in the rear by a regiment turning suddenly round the corner of Jermyn 
Street. This precaution is all very well as far as a foreign foe is con- 
cerned, but it is very inconvenient to a native omnibus and its cargo of 
British passengers, who are carried considerably out of their way by the 





main thoroughfares being rendered impassable. 
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PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 


~... or AN, the indefinite article, which is exceedingly use- 
ful in the language of politics. Thus, an election can- 
didate, pledging himself to a plan of Reform, or an 
extension of the suffrage, leaves himself, by the inde- 
finiteness of the article, at liberty to act as he thinks 
proper. A in politics, like the A in Greek, often has 
the force of a negative ; as, when a statesman promises 
to bring in A Bill to remedy an evil, he frequently 
brings in no bill whatever. 
Axsey, formerly a religious community, but now an 
exhibition or show, to which the public may be admitted 
at various prices, and, im some cases, for the small charge of three 
pence. Since the Reformation, abbeys have become scarce, and their 
rarity causing them to be considered as luxuries, they have been 
paid for accordingly. The speculators in Westminster Abbey have 
liberally reduced the prices of their exhibition; but visitors are 
hurried over it at a rapid rate, in order that quick returns may be 
an equivalent for small profits. 

ABBREVIATION, the art of shortening; an art which seems 
to be unknown to long-winded speakers in Parliament. An M.P. 
is, however, often found abbreviating or cutting short a voter who 
comes to ask a favour soon after one election, and before there is any 
immediate chance of another. 

AspicaTion, in its original sense, means the voluntary renouncing 
an office ; but as officesare in these days seldom given up volun- 
tarily, the word resignation, which expresses the act of resigning 
one’s-self unwillingly to fate, is used with reference to retirement 
from place, which is almost always imperative. Abdication is now 
applied exclusively to the running away of sovereigns from thrones 
that are in a tottering condition. The last case of the kind that 
has occurred, or, as we hope, ever will occur, in Eng’a id, is that 
of the exceedingly well-bred dog of the true Kiye Cuar.es’s 


J-4, 


i 





breed, known as James THE Seconp, who, observing preparations 
for ejecting him, cut, but did not come again to the throne. 

ABERRATION (of Light), is in politics, as im astronomy, an appa- 
rent alteration in the position of anything according to the place it 
is viewedfrom. A politician who shifts his own ground, fancies that 
things are changed, and place makes a wonderful difference in the 
mode of looking at the same objects. 

AxssuRATION (oath of ), administered to an attorney on his admis- 
sion, apparently for the purpose of putting a shilling into the pockets 
of the usher, to drink luck to the new candidate for legal employment. 
The oath denies the right of the Pore or Rome to exercise jurisdic- 
tion in England, as if it was feared that his Holiness might start a 
court of justice on his own account in some hole or corner of the 
empire. It would be quite as much to the purpose to swear that the 
Emperor or Curna may not exercise summary jurisdiction at Bow 
Street Police Office, or that Rust: Kuan may not sit in banco during 
term at Westminster. 

AxsoricINes, a term denoting the first inhabitants of a place, who 
are generally in a wild and savage state, like the first residents at 
Herne Bay, the Exeter "Change Arcade, and other outlandish places. 
The American aborigines are offensive to the eyes of Yankee civili- 
sation, which cannot bear to look om man in a barbarous: state, and 








the natives are being rapidly exterminated in the land of equality. 
In a few years the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, or Greenwich Fair, 
will be the only spots where the war-whoop of the Native Indian 
may be heard in all its freshness and purity. 

AxorTIon, a word often applied to a ministerial measure, 

ABSENTEE, one who gets his income in one place and has his 
establishment in another. Thus a London tradesman dining in the 
City but living a little way out of Town, is liable to a charge of 
absent-teeism. Some, however, having an income nowhere, and 





living anywhere they can, become absentees only when they are | 


asked for money. 
White Conduit House without. paying their score, were absent-teas 
in the sense alluded to. 


The two teas who got over the palings of | 


Actioy, (in law,) from the Latin actio, the state of doing; an 


action being frequently a continued do from beginning to end. An 
action also means a battle ; and the termris therefore applicable to a 
law-suit which generally terminates:in frightful loss to both sides. 

ADMINISTRATION is the act of administering the goods of a person 
who dies without a will, and hence the word administration:has come 
to mean collectively the government which. distributes=the:geods-of 
the nation, which may be said to be, to a certain extent; without'a will 
of its own. 

AvoptTion, taking as one’s own the offspring of others, as Sir R. 
PEEL, in 1844—5, adopted all Lorp Jounn RussExv’s legislative little 
ones. By the Roman law no one who had children of his own 
could adopt other people's; and in conformity with this rule, Sir R. 
PEEL being without principles of his own, was free to adopt those of 
the Whig Ministry. 








THE BLACKFRIARS PIERAGE CASE. 


Tus Pierage, though quite a new creation, is already in abeyance, for 
there is some mistake as to the title, and every one is aware that the title 
is the very essence of every Pierage. It seems that: the grounds of 
dispute are the mud which constitutes the bed of the river, and we 
presume that this Pier, being confined to its bed, it must be regarded as 
a dormant Pierage. The old Blackfriars Pierage, with its bar sinister— 
or rail on the left hand—is nearly extinct from age, and the confirmation 
of the title of the new Pier is consequently looked for with intense 
interest. It is said that the new Pier is very inapproaehable, and is 
mueh too high, which we are extremely sorry to hear, for in these days 
Piers must not be above contributing to the necessities of the people, and 
the Pier of Blackfriars must be made to lower its head, if it be true that 
it is of an improper altitude at present. We should be sorry to see a 
popular Pierage like that of Blackfriars has. been, and may be again, 
earning the title of Barren of Accommodation. 





Bow Fair, as seen at Mile End, 
Aveust 27, 1845. 


21 Pleasure Vans, 
3 "Busses, 


1 Stage Coach, 
1 Parcels’ Delivery Company’s Cart, 
2 Shows, 


A drove of Oxen, 
i Mad Bull. 


WAR PANIC AT BRIGHTON, 


Tue inhabitants of Brighthelmstone were alarmed a little while ago by 
the arrival of the French War Steamer, the P/uton, and it was generally 
rumoured throughout the town that the French were in the act of in- 
vading England, and that JornvitLe would take up his head-quarters at 
the Albion. Some, who had no notion of what an invasion could be like, 
ran down to the beach to look at it ; and others, who had no notion of 
being present at a thing of the kind, hurried off to town by the first train 
after the French steamer appeared in the offing. The one artilleryman, 
into whose arms all Brighton must rush for defence in the event of a 
hostile attack on its unprotected shores, was busy rubbing up with sand- 
paper the touch-holes of the pieces of ordnance, on which the Brightonians 
rely “ for safety and for succour.” Happily, the whole turned out to be a 
false alarm ; and originated in the fact that the French, not knowing how 
to construct a breakwater, came over to see how Captain Taytor had 
made his. 

The crew of the Freneh steamer, after looking at the breakwater, and 
refreshing themselves with some shrimps and small beer, returned to their 
vessel, where “ Rien aller” —no go—was entered in the log-book as 
the result of their expedition. 
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THE GOTHA HUNTSMAN’S CHORUS. 
A1r.— Der Freischiitz.”” P 


Wuat sportsman can vie with the sportsman of Gotha ? 
For whom foams more brightly life’s glass of champagne ! 
What butcher can boast him a handsomer quota 
Of meat in the course of his life to have slain ? 
With rifle his hand in, 
He takes his proud stand in 
His shooting-box raised on a hillock’s ascent ; 
And from that pavilion, 
Deals * Death to the Million ”” 
Of deer down below him in fold snugly pent. 


CHORUS. 
Bang, pop-a-pop, pop-a-pop, pop-a-pop, pop pop, 
Bang, bang, bang ; 
Go it, go it, go it, go it,—pop ; 
Go it—bang, 
Go it—pop, 
Go it, bang away, pop ! 


The arbour around him with flow’rets is trick’d out, 
And foliage and heather so pretty and fine ; 
Beneath run the bucks and the does to be pick’d out, 
Before him are tables with cake and with wine. 
The deer whilst he’s slaying, 
Musicians are playing, 
And Polkas and Waltzes resound through the grove 5 
And mellow his popping, 
The animal’s “ dropping ” 
As he lounges at ease in his shady alcove. 


CHORUS. 
Bang, pop-a-pop, &c. 


Gay hunters—their master’s protection their duty— 
Attend him in liveries of green and of gold, 
Whilst a little way off sit the Daughters of Beauty, 
Surveying the feats of the sportsman so bold ; 
With ogling and smiling, 
His labours beguiling, 
As whizz ! from its barrel his rifle-ball flies. 
Oh! scarcely less killing, | 
I’ll wager a shilling, 
Are the glances as often that flash from their eyes, 


CHORUS. 
Bang, pop-a-pop, &e. 


Declare, now, ye yiigers of Epping, who follow 
The hounds at the risk of your limbs and your lives, 
If this kind of sport doesn’t beat your own hollow, 
And wouldn’t suit better your sweethearts and wives ? 
Take, then, to deer shooting, 
Both Epping and Tooting, 
And you, all ye suburbs of famed London Town ; 
Let sportsmanship fire you, 
And courage inspire you, 
With Coburg and Gotha to strive for renown. 


CHORUS. 
Bang, pop-a-pop, &c. 








A Bargain. 


To se Sorp—the Statues of Kean and SHaxksPEReE in the vestibule of 
the Drury Lane Theatre, the manager having no futthersuse for their 
serviees. They are-eapitally suited for Sadler’s Wells, ormny “ pothouse,” 
where the National Dzama may still:-be.acted. 

N.B. They mustibeveleared away before the opening ofthe next 
Opera Season.—For «terms, apply to Mr. Atrrep Bunn, Académieiade 
Musique, Paris. 


‘NOTICE OF EJECTMENT. 


‘dit is now wrule ofthe British and Fereign Destitute that everymember 
must procure an additional member'within the next six months, orielse 
pay adouble subscription. “ Double”:isanominous word. Itanggests 
that awful alternative, “Quits.” We are afraid that when thecmsatéer | 
comes to be decided, it will be found that Mr. Sirk BuckincHam atone 


THE SCHOOL OF BAD DESIGNS. 
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Tue Strupy or “ Hien Art” at Somrrser Hovsr, 








A NEW HISTORY FOR ENGLAND. 


Ir it be finally determined upon that no statue of Cromwett shall be 
erected in the new Parliament House, the wise and dignified measure 
will be followed by another equally sagacious and magnanimous. An 


History of England; so that they may be destroyed like debased coin, 
and a new History be issued ; which History shall satisfactorily prove 
that Caar.es Stuart died, ata green old age, very comfortably-in his 
bed ; that Joun Hamppen flourished as a tax-gatherer, collecting ship- 
money ; that there was a certain OLiverR CRoMWELL, a bluff-looking man, 
with a wart on his cheek, who lived somewhere in Huntingdon, following 


his quiet, pains-taking servants. 
touching narrative of all the circumstances of CaartEs THE First's 
death-bed—(he will be made to die of sheer old age)—with his paternal 
advice to CuaRLEs THE SEcoNnD, who will be proclaimed next morning at 
St. James’s, 


hours translating Thomas-a-Kempis, and such other pious books; 
that he was the most faithful of husbands; that—had he been blessed 
with children—he would have been the tenderest:of fathers, and very 
probably the stanchest of friends. 
hand such rosy sinners, will be treated as NiepumRitrests«many whom we 
have been accustomed to look mpon as real 


good.time, in an English palace : for if itdsmot-te-be thought of that an 
English king was ever decapitated, neithersan it be allowed that a 
‘British monarch was ever turned out of:hiswealhn. “There will, to be 
surey be a little difficulty imbrimging in the‘House of Hanover ; but it is 
diffiealtiessonly that test true genius. We have-read historians who have 
made @rorceE THE Fourtu “one entire and 
wife CaroLinE a second Lucretia. 
in default of issue of the 
Jovirer, andbe' duly condueted to St. James’s by:Mercury. By 
badopting this line of history, the great difficulty of that great wickedness, 





cries “double,” but every member “ quits.” 


interest will be supplied to the artists in fresco. 





act will be passed, containing very stringent clauses, compelling all men | 
to bring in to a certain place—to be duly named—all copies of the | 


the trade of a brewer ; and that men called Pym, Vane, and Martin, were | 
The History will contain a very | 


It will also be shown that Caartes THE Seconp passed his leisure | 


Lapy Castetmatx, Nett Gwynne, | 


personages, as men and | 
women of flesh and blood; namely, they*will-be shown to be pure | 
abstractions—mere heroines of fables. | dass tae Seconp will die in | 


perfect chrysolite,” and his _ 
Thus, the House of Hanover, may— | 
Stuarts—be made to descend direct from | 


OxiveR CroMWELL, will be got rid of, whilst new subjects of unexpected 
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(TRAVEL expands the 
mind. We do not 
issue this truth as a fire- 
new coin from our own 
mint ; assuredly not ; we 
merely call the attention 
of our readers to its 
beauty, as reflected upon 
by passingevents. QUEEN 
Victoria goes to Ger- 
many. She assists at the 
inauguration of a statue 
to genius that has left its 
wondrous harmonies— 
bodiless souls, floating 
about the world—to up- 
raise the hearts and 
solemnise the minds of 
men, There was an old, 
odd, stone-deaf musician, 
named BEETHOVEN. 
Even whilst alive he 
was thought by some 
to have “something in 
him:” nevertheless, no 
man can show the house 
in which a few years 
back he dwelt. But now, 
there is a huge statue 
raised to the memory of 
the wizard of sound, and 
crowned heads vailed for 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S STATUE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


@ time [their greatness, doing homage to the royalty of genius. The Kine oF 
Prussia and the QuEEN or Encianp forgot the stern republican in the musician. 
The effect of that day’s ceremony at Cologne upon the mind of our beloved 
Queen will, on the twenty-third of next April, be made manifest on the heights 
of Dover. We are not, at present, permitted to name our authority; but we speak 
from a source of intelligence that, often as ‘we have applied to it, never yet 
failed us. What that source may be, we leave to the sagacity of the reader to 
discover. | 

Briefly then, QurEN Vicror1a—touched by the ceremony at which she has 
so lately assisted—has determined that a colossal statue of SuaxsPEARE shall 
be erected at Dover on the Shakspeare Cliff! There is something grand in the 
choice of the site. It is wisely and well determined that the image of the tutelary 
genius of England shall stand a sea-mark to all nations: it is nobly conceived 
that he who, above all, has written for the great family of man, should, upon the 
rampart-cliff of his own England, receive the homage of every scion of the human 
race. And his claim will be acknowledged. Not by manning of the yards—not by 
that vapouring, noisy bully, blank-cartridge—but by that deep and silent reverence 
of the soul, which the soul in its fulness pays to its benefactor. Not that we shall 
object to a visible mark of respect, shown, sailor-fashion, to the Undying Philan- 
thropist. No: it will be more than a pretty sight, as intelligence travels, and “the 
circle widens as the earth spins round,” to see ships from all ports of the earth 
lower their sails, like wild swans stooping in their flight, to the image of him who has 
cast “a girdle round about the world”—a girdle made of the triple cord of love, 
and gentleness, and truth! All glory then to QueEN Vicrorra! who, in honouring 
—in so far as royalty can honour—God-lighted genius, casts a lustre on herself and 
reign! All glory to the monarch who, with the quick and delicate sympathies of 
‘womanhood, acknowledges the power that makes the true grandeur of her own land 
—who acknowledges in her native English, as breathed by SuaxsPEaRE, a thoughtful 
muse that softens and refines the world ! 

We have said that the inauguration of the statue will take place on the 23rd of 
next April, the birthday of SHaxsrearE. We might, if we would, give every 














particular of the ceremony to be observed on the occasion ; for we kuow that the 
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programme of the solemnity—so much has Her Masesty the matter 
at heart—has wholly engaged the royal attention during the QUEEN’s 
retirement at Coburg. As, however, the time approaches, we will 
furnish our readers with a most minute account of the observances of 
the ceremony. We shall at present content ourselves with stating that 
the day of inauguration will be a holiday throughout England—that 
the QuEEN herself will, by some cunningly-devised machinery, first 
discover the statue to the world,—and that moreover, Her Masesty 
will invite the royalty of every country to assist at the ceremonial. 
It is said that a royal autograph letter has been already despatched 
to the Emperor of China, inviting him to “knock head” to the poet 
of the human race. 

Everybody attending the festivai will appear in a Shaksperian 
character. Her Masesty, graciously to assure the diffident, will 
represent Titania, We have not yet heard the character chosen by 
Prince ALBERT. The great folks at the West-End are already in 
a flutter of preparation. For if they were so strongly moved by the 
idea of a costume-ball, which was to do honour to nobody but the 
tailor and the milliner, what will they not do when required to mark 
their admiration of SHaksPEaReE ! 

Again and again, all honour to the QueEN! And when she is 
gently summoned to lay aside her present crown for a diadem of 
stars, it will be no small part of the glory of her epitaph, that it shall 
contain these truths :— 


“ She rarely went to the Etalian Opera; 
“ and 
“ She raised a Statue to Shakspeare!” 








SPORTS FOR QUEENS! 


s Punch is very frequently smuggled be- 
yond the Pyrenees, we have been 
solicited by Donna Menpvoza—wife 
of a Spanish refugee, residing in Sey- 
mour Street, Somers-town—to print 
the subjoined letter, that it may meet 
the eye of the writer’s sister, a lady 
of high rank, residing at San Sebas- 
tian. 

® My pear Jacinta, 
“You know how much I hate 

My this dull and foggy prison, England 

—how much I yearn for the sweet 

freedom, the blue heaven of our adored Spain. However, in the 

next revolution but ten—and that cannot be longer than three months 

—Batpomero Esrartero will be paramount in Madrid, and we 
shall again embrace, 

“ Beloved Jacinta,—you can have no idea of the sluggish blood of 
these Britons—of their utter ignorance of romance—of their insensi- 
bility to true heroism. Will you believe it !—they absolutely sneer at 
our glorious bull-fights ! Yes, they condemn that gallant sport which 
thrills the heart-strings: of Spain’s daughters—they denounce the 
pleasure derived from disembowelled horses, with now and then a 
crushed and wounded matador! It is only a few days since that some 
of the audacious newspapers wrote in the most treasonous terms 
about the bull-fights at San Sebastian (witnessed by our beloved 
QuEeEN—whom Heaven preserve ! and her apostolic professor, )—and 
moreover cast the venom of their ink upon that truly national game, 
so dear to the hearts of Spaniards, of jumping at the head of a live 
goose, and pulling it from its quivering body. Imagine the effrontery 
of this ! 

“T had given up these English as a dastard race—a nation of 
cowards—incapable of nothing but kiiling men in equal fight—when 
my hopes of what they may do yet were raised by accounts from 
Germany. You must know that QuEEN Victoria (whom Heaven 
preserve!) has been to Saxe-Gotha, and there, with other royal 
ladies, has witnessed the butchery of I know not how many stags, 
in a way almost worthy of our own’ delicious bull-fights. All the 
deer were driven into a corner, when the QuEeEN and the royal 
ladies, while the band played the Polka, were seated in easy chairs 
at a table, to see the fun. Well, the slaughter began—the princes 
fired away, the band playing the lustier ; and, after two hours, nearly 
all the brutes were killed. Then, says the Z'imes’ account :-— 





“**The dead or dying deer were either dragged, or carried suspended from poles, across 





towards the pavilion, where the huntsman plunged his enormous couteuu de chasse into 
their throats.’ 


The royal ladies, be it remembered by those who sneered at our bull- 
fights and our game of goose, looking on. When the delightful 
sport was over, why then, says the Chronicle :— 

** * The ladies passed along the line of dead on the way to their carriages. It wasa 
wretched sight. The poor creatures arranged side by side—their dull, dim, dead eyes 
looking as ghastly as the wounds from which the clotted blood came oozing in black 
drops down the yet warm carcass. I had as lief see a knacker’s yard.” 

“ After this, dear Jacinta, I must confess I have some hopes im 
the spirit of English ladies. I do hope, that, influenced by the highest 
example, there may yet be bull-fights, and games of pull-goose in 
Hyde Park ; and that at least until that glorious time arrive, young 
ladies of the very best families will gradually accustom themselves 
to bear the sight by attending the westernmost slaughter-houses on 
killing-days. To be sure, to see an ox felled with a pole-axe, or a 
sheep’s throat cut, is hardly so exciting as to behold a herd of stags 
butchered as above described ; nevertheless, the slaughter-housewill 
do to begin with. 

“ However, after this, let us have no sneeringaat our beloved 
QUEEN or Sparn, the ¢ores and the goose,—let Englishmen: think of 
Germany, and be quiet. 


* Your affectionate Sister, 
“ Maria Menpoza.” 








BRUTUS, THE BARRISTER. 

Down with the Press! The hireling pens, who’re paid for what 
they write, 

Who make a bad cause plausible, and alter black to white ; 

Let others coin their brains for dross, here’s one that never can, 

For Brutus is a Barrister, “ an honourable man !” 





*Tis true, in Justice’ holy cause a point I sometimes strain ; 

I own with pride I ’ve done it, and hope to do again : 

For such has been the rule of Court since first the Bar began, 
And “ Barrister ” was synonyme for “ honourable man !” 


Suppose my client be a rogue, he is my client still ; 

To prove the guilty innocent ’s the triumph of my skill ; 

The truth or falsehood of my tale the judge sits there to scan, 
1’m not the less a Barrister, “an honourable man !” 


You ’d stare to see how I can wind the jury round my thumb, 
How fast and free my tears can flow, when sentiment I come ; 
A timid witness I browbeat, an honest one trepan, 

And all the world says, Brutus is “an honourable man !” 


While pleading for a murderer, (I brought him off scot free, ) 
The fool confess’d ; but I was bound by honour and my fee : 
Of course I finish’d the defence, which Id so well began, 
And his Lordship said I ’d acted as “an honourable man!” 


I’m anything but squeamish, but still—stoop I to report! 
Why every curl would stand erect on every wig in Court! 
No, never! Thus upon the Press I place my 

I, Baurus, Barrister-at-Law, and “ honourable man !” 





Appropriate Present. 


Iv is not generally known that Prince ALBERT—“ his brows bound with 
victorious garlands,’’—on his return to the Isle of Wight from deer- 
killing, was waited upon by a deputation of ladies, who presented him with 
a blue apron, very curiously worked, in honour of his recent conquest of 
the stags. The ladies represented the body of butchers’ wives of 
London, and the blue apron was worked with a couteaw de chasse, and 
various gouts of blood, in scarlet silk. We understand that the master- 
butchers themselves intend to offer for the royal acceptance a magnificent 
knife, anda beautiful steel, manufactured from the very best German 
metal. It is further stated that Sir H. Bisnor proposes to compose a 
new Royal catch, the burden of which will be—“ What will ye buy?” 
The articles in question will, no doubt, be preserved as part of the 
Regalia, and consigned to the curatorship of Mr. Swirte, of the Tower, 
to whom by-the-bye we alluded erroneously the other day as the showman 
of the Crown, whereas he is entrusted with the honourable office of Viceroy 
of it. 
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HIGH TREASON. 


A Traitor, who signs himself Atpna, and writes in the Times, writes 
thus :— 
**It is no use to conceal the fact—British high art is hated at Court, and dreaded by 


the aristocracy. They don’t want it; they can’t afford it; they think any art, which 
does not cultivate their vanity or domestic affections, can have no earthly use!” 


We trust that the writer of the above will be immediately committed to 
the Tower, there, in due season, to be brought to the block: or, if we might 
suggest a still more terrible punishment, we would propose that he should 
be sent to the School of Bad Designs, Somerset House, there to have his 
head taken off, as only Mr. Wi1son, the master, can perform the opera- 
tion. Hence, we would not kill the traitor at once, but destroy him by 
lingering agonies. 








A WALK IN OUR SLEEP. 


have never before confessed it to the 
world, but we do sometimes walk in our 
sleep. How we have escaped a mortal 
cold, how we have so often escaped the 
police, has often puzzled us to explain. 
We are apt to put down our preservation 
to our “cheerful faith,” as our friend 
Worpswortu has it, that we are the 
favourite of Fortune ; and when, in truth, 
we think of the dolts and nincompoops 
that Fortune, in her day, has fondled and 
coddled, we think she only does something 
like reparation to the world at large, by 
taking such tender care of Punch! 
” The favourites of Fortune! Merciful Momus! Here, Toby, good 
dog—fetch us the Red Book, and in a trice we’ll pick out five hundred 
favourites, who—T7oby doesn’t think it worth his while, but yawns, 
curls himself round head to tail, and slightly snores. Toby is right ; 
the folly of Fortune is too obvious ; *twould be to hold arushlight to 
the sun to show it. 

Be it understood, then, that we walk in our sleep, Well, a night 
or two since, we left our eider-down, at 92, Fleet Street, and—when 
we do walk in our slumbers, we walk a clipping pace—in a short 
time found ourselves in the primitive village of Fulham. We pro- 
ceeded down a narrow lane that led to the church. We suddenly 
paused, for there, under the midnight sky, and immediately beneath 
a gas-light, stood a mendicant. Reader, that man had all the 
externals of a Bishop. And yet—thought we—it is strange he 
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should beg at midnight ; and then, again, we made every philoso- 
phical allowance for the inveteracy of habit. j 

The mendicant was one, who, it was plain, had seen better days. 
There still upon his cheek lingered traces of happier times. His 
face was somewhat flushed with a departing rosiness. He was a 
wreck, it was true—but, like other wrecks we have heard of, he still 
preserved a very jolly figure-head. He looked with a sweet boldness 
in our face, and jerked the string that held his dog, that held in his 
mouth a very curious cap: we have seen such, if we mistake not, in 
cathedral windows. The dog—although, we are sure of it, he had 
been whelped in a cellar, and had in his day led a blind fiddler—the 
dog seemed ashamed of his present occupation. We have heard 
of an apocryphal blue dog that blushed in a dark entry ; blush as he 
might, he never blushed so deeply as that dog in the lane at Fulham. 

“Ts it possible,” said we, addressing the reverend man, “is it 
possible that you can be so destitute as to beg? What can have 
brought you to this dreadful pass ?” 

“Bricks and mortar! Bricks and mortar,” said the Bishop. 
“We’re regularly built out.” And then, in moving accents, he told 
some of his sorrows : how 30,000/. had been spent upon one Mr. 
CuatruamM, and how, from knowing nothing of book-keeping, he and 
his friends |had run through three millions of money. “It’s a 





wicked world ”—said he—*“and we wer’n’t brought up to know 
anything of arithmetic.” Tears rolled down his cheeks, as he added 
—*The builders have gammoned us.” Drying his tears, he cried 
in a chirping voice—* If you’re a Christian, give us sixpence !” 

“ Give you sixpence ! ”—we cried, “ we’ll 

* Come, you must walk on—no noise here,” cried a policeman, and 
he shook us wide awake, How delighted were we to find that it was 
alla dream. That we had seen no Bishop—had looked upon no dog 
—had heard no story of being built-out—and, more than all, that 
30,0007. had not been spent upon one Mr. Cuatuam. 

With a lightened heart and very cold feet, we took a back cab and 
returned to bed. Still something of the vision would haunt us: for 
in our late slumbers we saw the Bisnor or Lonpon in his oaken 
study at Fulham, buried in profoundest meditation, On one side of him 
laid a copy of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and on the other Cocker’s 
Arithmetic. And his grace sat meditating—painfully meditating— 
how he should best make those two books meet ! 











STEAM FOR THE MILLION, 


Some enterprising speculators, jealous of the success of the fourpenny 
fleet, have started an experimental squadron of twopenny steamers, which 
have been advertised as Steam for the Million; but as penny boats have 
since commenced running, we presume that “Steam for the Billion ” 
will now be the cry of the Company. If the mania for this kind of navi- 
gation increases, we don’t know where names are to be found for the 
various vessels that are being daily launched on the Battersea billows, to 
be tossed on the waves of Westminster, and find a haven at Hungerford. 
We have already had the flower-beds exhausted to provide titles for the 
Daisy, the Primrose, the Pink, and the Daffydowndilly ; but we are 
told the Polyanthus is now upon the stocks, and the keel of the Crocus is 
already laid,in the Fulham Dockyards. The social relations have been 
used up by: the iron boats, which rejoice in the titles of Bridegrooms, 
Brides, Bachelors, Fathers and Sons of the Thames, and the various 
shades of Moonlight, Daylight, and Twilight, have been applied to other 
craft belonging to the same company. Entomology is now being resorted 
to, and the An¢ and the Bee were placed on the Adelphi station a few 
days ago, to carry penny passengers. We have heard it whispered that 
Geology is to supply another series of steamers, which will shortly come 
forth with the astounding names of Megatherium, Deinotherium, Ichthyo- 
saurus, and Anti-Megatherium, for the purpose of taking people at the 
rate of three a penny from Lambeth Palace to the Temple. 





An Epistolary socket. 


We understood that it was against the law to transmit explosive 
substances by post ; but we have received a burst of fiery indignation, 
evidently designed to blow us up, from a friend of the Late Chief Justice 
of Newfoundland, repudiating the application to him of the little anecdote 
of the chop at Harcuert’s, and the candidateship for the Court of Requests 
Judgeship. In referring to our last week’s number it will be found that 
the Late Judge of Newfoundland was not alluded to. The individual 
who indulged in a little touting from the box in Hatcuert’s coffee-room 
was in a transition state from the Bar of England to the Bench of 
Newfoundland, but the late Judge is by far too good a judge of what is 
due to himself and his profession to have been guilty of the indecorum 
which his successor seems to have committed. 
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MEDITATIONS ON SOLITUDE. 


BY OUR STOUT COMMISSIONER, 


_ UR drawing-room at the Regent is a desert. 
s You can’t get a rubber of whist in the 
evening, for the card-players are all gone. 
Purrins is the only man left. in’ the 
smoking-room, and he is such a bore, that 
sdlitudeis pleasant compared to his fright- 
* fulicemversation. All the house-carpets 
are up, and the place infested with abomi- 
nable scourers, gilders, and whitewashers. 
The house-steward is out of town: the 
French cook has got leave of absence, and 
I believe the hall porter is gone to the 
Moors. It is September,in a word, and I 
am alone and deserted. 

All the familiar places where you get dinner during the season are 
shut up. They are painting Hopanos’s house. Carven’s shutters 
are closed in Portland Place, and the parlour-blinds are pinned up 
with newspapers. I wonder whether the Boctes like frying at 
Naples as well as their cool pleasant house in Hyde Park Terrace ? 
What capital 34 Claret that was of Boe ie’s ; that last batch from 
CarBonEt’s,[ mean. Dear Emity Bocte! I thought there was a 
tear in her eye as I led her down to the carriage at Lapy KicksEy’s, 
and said farewell. I wish to Heaven BociEe would come back. 
Not so much about Emrty ; but his cook makes the best white-soup 
in England. 

Why the deuce did not Str Joun Kicksry ask me down to Kick- 
sey Acres. I gave him hints enough. I told him I could not go 
abroad this autumn—that I thought of going to shoot in his neigh- 
bourhood at old Hawcock’s. I told the old brute as much three 
times, and he always turned the conversation. Does he fancy there 
is anything serious between me and Exiza? Psha! I can’t marry 
twelve thousand pound. The girl was rather sweet on me, I confess. 
But her mother is bent upon marrying her to a title ; and the way 
in which she is maneeuvring poor little Turro, makes all London 
laugh. 

Out of the six red-jacketed villains who used to hold your horse 
opposite the palace in St. James’s Street, (the claret at the guards’ 
mess has been remarkably good this year, and I warrant you there’s 
no stint,) only two are left. Iasked where the head of the gang 
was—the squinting one? He is gone abroad, upon my conscience ! 
To Baden-Baden, or the Pyrenees, no doubt. 

The number of men growing moustachios during the last two 
weeks of August, was quite facetious. Snuffy upper lips met you 
everywhere. I met Swinney, the artist—snuffy upper lip ; his hair 
is of a light hue, and the incipient whisker looked like a smear of 
Welsh High-dried. He was going up the Rhine, he told me, and 
blushed as I sneeringly pointed to the ornament beginning to deco- 
rate his jolly face. I met QuacxtE, the barrister—snuffy upper lip. 
He has made nine or ten thousand in the committees this year, and 
is off for three weeks’ pleasuring. I warrant he didn’t blush when I 
alluded to the black stubble sprouting under his beak of a nose, 
QuackLE blush, indeed! I went into Butter and VoceEL’s, my 
tailors’, in Clifford Street—snuffy upper lip again ; not ButTer’s, 
who is a family man, and has his villa at Roehampton ; but VocEe.’s 
moustache bids fair to be as long as that of Trmour THE Tanrar. 
He has a right to the whiskers, however, being a tailor, and a Count 
of the empire. 

But the best of the moustachios that I have heard of is that of old 
‘Warsnort, our tutor at Oxford, who was detected in Belgium, 
whiskered, in a green-frogged coat, and calling himself CoLoneL 
WaLpEMAR. 

If our people are invading the Continent in great force, on the 
other hand, the influx of Frenchmen hitherwards is prodigious. I 
never saw so many of the little smug, self-sati-fied, high-heeled, 
narrow-ribbed, be-stayed, be-whiskered, be-eurling-ironed, under- 
sized generation. They are jabbering about every corner of 
Leicester Square and Regent Street ; and you see the little ricketty 
creatures peering in at the empty club-house doors, or chaffering 
with cabmen for their fares. 

I saw two of them standing on Richmond Hill the other day, and 
patronizing it. C'est joli, says one ; c’est pas mal, says the other ; as if, 
now they had given their opinion, the view might pass muster. And 





| then one of the little dwarfs curled his waxed moustache, and 





leered at Mrs. Bronsy’s handsome nursery-maid, who was passing 
with about eleven of B.’s youngest children. 

It can’t be helped. Do what you will, you can’t respect French- 
men. It’s well of us to talk of equality and amity. But we can’t 
keep up the farce of equality with them at all. And my opinion is, 
that the reason why they hate us, and will hate us, and ought to 
hate us for ever, is the consciousness of this:truth on one side or the 
other. It is not only in history and in battles; but we aredomineer- 
ing over them in every table d’hétein Europeat this moment. We 
go into their own houses, and bully them there: We-can’t be 
brought to believe that a Frenchman is to am: . Is 
there any man in England who thinks so in-his heart? Ifiso;let him 
send his. name to the publishers. 

This huge desert of a London is abominable. Everybody is gone ! 
Everybody. It’s heart-breaking to pass from house to house, and 
think glasses are covered, the carpets are up, the jolly Turkey-rug 
gone from under the hospitable mahogany, ’neath which your legs 
have" reposed so often, and the only inhabitant of the mansion a 
snuffy char-woman. How to pass your evenings? In theatres—to 
see clumsy translations from the French—to see vulgarised multi- 
plications of Mrs. Caupie. The passion for the Stage is like the 
love of gooseberry-fool—strongest in youth. The only thing in the 
dramatic art which has survived early youth in my love, is Wippr- 
comBE, and he is always new. But youcan not do, WIDDICOMBE, 
more than six times in a season. 

* * * = * * 

I could not leave town “or its neighbourhood, being (between our- 
selves) chairman of the Diddlesex Junction ; and exceedingly anxious 
about the Great Pedlington line, (with a branch to Muffborough and 
Stagg’s End). And the above observations were written in the 
deepest despondency, as I sate at dessert, alone, in the enormous 
coffee-room of the Regent Club : when suddenly, the bright idea rose 
to my mind,—if London is empty, why not go to the watering-places ? 
Have you ever been at Bagnigge Wells, you who know Baden so well ? 
Have you who have beheld the pyramids (ille ego qui quondam, &c.), 
ever glanced at Rosherville Gardens? Tivoli is a very nice place ; 
but what do you say, my lad, to Tunbridge? You who have seen the 
caverns of Posilipo, say, have you beheld the Swiss Cottage and 
Grotto, Shoreham, near Brighton? Go out, and be a Commissioner 
for Punch at the watering-places of this great kingdom.—And my 
soul was refreshed at the thought, and I knew the first moment of 
happiness I have enjoyed (for the Diddlesex Junctions are somehow 
low in the market) since the end of the term. 





THE DYING ONE. 


Tuere is a kid-glove cleaner in Gravesend who says, in one of his 
circulars, that “he has had the honour of dyeing for the Royal Family, 
and scouring for the House of Lords for the last twenty-six years.’’ 

We really think this worthy fellow is entitled to a pension. His dying 
so repeatedly for Her Mausxsty surely deserves some national acknow- 
ledgment, but his being employed for sueh a number of years in keeping 
the House of Lords.clean would make any extravagant sum that was 
given to him appear dirt-cheap. 
is obliged to listen to Lorp BrovcHam making five speeches on each 
question, we can imagine no duty in the House more laborious than that 
of keeping it continually clean. Cleaning the Augean Stables must have 
been an old charwoman’s work compared to it; and yet we will be bound 
to say, this modern Hercuues is modestly employed at Gravesend, like a 
second Cincinnatus, in cultivating his summer cabbages, unconscious of 
the great good he has dene his country. 
another proof of his active appreciation of merit by finding out this noble 


successor of our Hamppens, and elevating him to that House his whole | 


energies and knees have been bent upon for six-and-twenty years. Surely, 


after cleaning the whole House for a quarter of a century, no one would | 


be mean enough to deny him a seat in it ? 





The Awkward Squadron. 


Ir seems the vessels of the Experimental Squadron are dreadful slow 
coaches. Some of them only go eight miles an hour. We propose 
that their names be altered to suit their intuitive powers of slowness, for 
it looks like mockery to call a vessel The Monkey, when it goes no faster 
than a night cab-horse. We suggest that the Grampus be rechristened 
the T'ortoise—that the Jackal be changed into the Saai/—and that the 
slowest of the lot be appropriately called The Omnibus, or The Chancery 
Suit. The Monkey steamer might take the name of Prince Joinville, 
out cf compliment to his pamphlet for invading England, for we must say 
we never knew anything in nautical matters slower than that. ; 


Let Sin Ropert Pest give | 





After the situation of the Clerk, who | 
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PANORAMA OF THE 






















Exsorment of the scenery constitutes more than half the pleasure of 
travelling ; and in order that the voyager along the Blackwall Railway 
may know what to expect, we have had a panorama prepared by a first- 
rate artist of the scene that will greet the eye and sink into the heart of 
the passenger from Fenchurch Street. 

Talk of the “feast of reason and the flow of soul,” what are they com- 
pared with “the feast of chimneys and the flow of smoke,” on the line 
alluded to! There is something elevating in the idea of running for miles 
ona level with the weathercock and the cowl, while we mark the fierce cat 
revelling uncontrolled along the sky-piercing parapet. The chamois 


BLACKWALL RAILWAY. 
Cy Gy 
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hopping and skipping over rocky peaks, or the goat frisking about in the 
caves of the Colosseum, are both objects of grandeur ; but the unfettered 
cat, roaming at ease through the lofty gutters of Limehouse and Poplar, 
is a sight which none but the passenger on the Blackwall Railway is 
privileged to contemplate. 

But we are growjng sentimental, and the tear-drop is trickling down the 
cedar pen-holder, till, mingling with the murky ink, it becomes darkened 
with that it mixes with ; like the gushing dew-drop, which—but we are 
losing sight of the Panorama of the Blackwall Railway, to which we 
entreat the serious attention of all lovers of the beautiful. 









































SOUTHWARK ELECTION. 


PILLHER\ -—~-. 
FUR Ls 








placards inscribed— 


“One of Ourselves.” 


give a sudden whirl round, disclosed another board at his back, with— 
“ Pilcher for Southwark” 


We were naturally anxious to know who the inebriated boardmen could es , : : F . 
possibly be claiming as a congenial spirit, when one of them, happening to, Perhaps the Editor of the Paper in an early leading article will oblige 


| Protestant would take care in future that the individuals selected to carry 
| the boards inscribed “ Vote for Pitcuzr, one oF vs,” should at least keep 
| sober, 





| IMPORTANT, IF TRUE. 


| Tue contest between the Morning Papers for a priority of fashionable 
| intelligence places one or two of those journals fearfully on their mettle in 
| the collection of facts relating to the movements of the aristocracy. A 
| eonstant struggle is going on between the emissaries of the papers, to be 
| first in the announcement of an intended diplomatic dinner or “ thé 
| dansante,”” and each paper has now its Jenkins, who is employed to 
| flirt with the housemaids in the fashionable squares, for the purpose of 
| getting into their confidence and extracting from them in their weaker 
| moments— exclusive, intelligence.” Occasionally, in their efforts to get 
at something new, the JenKINsEs sink into the mysterious, and we hear 
of people whom we never heard of before doing things that are of as 
little consequence as the individuals who do them. One of them has 
| lately dug up from the mine of obscurity an individua whose movements 
| have been made. the subject of the following paragraph :— 

‘Captain Cuppy left town yesterday for Scotland, to join his brother-in-law, Jonn 
| CLAvvius Bergsrorp, Esq., cousin to his Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, on hoard 


| his yacht the Ada, at Islay. Carprain Cuppy, after making atour in Scotland, will 
| proceed to Ireland on a visit.’’ 





| This paragraph has a good deal puzzled us, and has suggested to us 
| the following series of interrogatories :— 
| Ist. Who is Caprain Cuppy ? 
2nd. How does his leaving Town affect the public so as to make his 
| departure a matter of interest ? 
| 3rd. Why introduce the name of “Jonn Craupivs Beresrorp, Esq., 
| cousin to his Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland,’’ unless for the purpose 
of showing that Cuppy has a sister who married a gentleman, or that 
| Cuppy himself married the sister of a gentleman, whose father or mother 
|married either the brother or the sister of the father or mother of 


We were much shocked the other day at seeing two individuals rolling | the Lord Primate of Ireland ? 
about the streets in a fearful state of intoxication, bearing enormous; 4th, Does the Lord Primate of Ireland keep a yacht; and how is it 


| that his Grace can find time to be on board of her at Islay ? 

5th. What tour is the Captain going to make in Scotland, and why? and 
| if he is—what matters ? 

6th. Who cares about his intended visit to Ireland ? 


us with an answer to these queries. 





NEW WEAPON OF WAR. 














printed in conspicuous characters. Surely Mr. PiicuEr’s committee cannot | 
sanction two drunken emissaries going forward into the public streets,and| yy. 5.44; Bucraup has sent 50,000 crosses of the Legion of Honour 
identifying PicneR with themselves. into the interior of Africa, for the purpose of subduing the natives. The 
The Conservative candidate has announced himself as a steady friend | terror evinced by the poor Arabs at having one of these crosses levelled 
to Protestantism ; but if two fellows go reeling about the streets, calling | at their breast, is such, that they instantly take to flight. Marsiat 
Pitcuer “ one of them,” he can have no pretence to steadiness of prin-| Bugzaup is in hopes, by this new method of warfare, of conquering the 
ciple. We should as soon expect to see a placard, announcing “ PILCcHER | whole of Algiers in a very short time, without shedding a drop of blood. 
the friend to the Constitution,” on one side, and “ We won’t go home | — = scnehGanianaietmieen = 
till morning,’ emblazoned on the other. During the period of canvassing, | tinted by William Bradbury, of No. Gp Test Phame, Sint Bontngen, ant Poster Mabee Beem, 


we know that the most aristocratic candidates profess to be identified with | _their Office in Lombard Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars,in the City of London, and 


. . . ablished vy them, at No. 93, Fleet Street, in the Parish of St, Bride’s, in the City of London. 
the people ; but it would be as well if the committee of the steady| S.tuspas, Surt.13, 184. ’ 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXXIII, 


MRS. CAUDLE HAS DISCOVERED THAT CAUDLE IS A RAILWAY 
DIRECTOR, 


* Wuen I took up the paper to-day, CaupiE, you might have 
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mad-doctors. 

“ Well, I shall never know rest any more now. There won’t be a 
soul knock at the door after this, that I shan’t think it’s the man 
coming to take possession. "TI'will be something for the CuaLkrits 
to laugh at when we’re sold up. I think I see ’em here, bidding for 
all our little articles of bigotry and virtue, and—what are you 
laughing at? They’re not bigotry and virtue; but bijouterie and vertu ? 
It’s all the same ; only you ’re never so happy as when you’re taking 
me up. 

“If I can tell what’s come to the world, I’ma sinner! Every- 
body’s for turning their farthings into double sovereigns and cheating 
their neighbours of the balance. And you, too—you’re beside your- 
self, CaupLE,—I’m sure of it. I’ve watched you when you thought 
me fast asleep. And then you’ve lain, and whispered and whispered, 
and then hugged yourself, and laughed at the bed-posts, as if you’d 
seen ’em turned to sovereign gold, I do believe that you sometimes 
think the patch-work quilt is made of thousand pound bank-notes. 

“Well, when we’re brought to the Union, then you'll find out 
your mistake. But it will be a poor satisfaction for me every night 
to tell you of it. What, Mr. Caupie? They won’t let me tell you of it ? 
And you call that ‘some comfort?’ And after the wife I’ve been to 
you! But now I recollect. I think I’ve heard you praise that 
Union before; though, like a fond fool as I’ve always been, I 
never once suspected the reason of it. 

“ And now, of course, day and night you’ll never be at home? 
No, youll live and sleep at Eel-Pie Island! I shall be left alone 
with nothing but my thoughts, thinking when the broker will come, 
and you’ll be with your brother directors. I may slave and I may 
toil to save sixpences; and you’ll be throwing away hundreds. 
And then the expensive tastes you’ve got! Nothing good enough 
for you now. I’m sure you sometimes think yourself Kixc Soo- 
mon. But that comes of making money—if, indeed, you have made 
any—without earning it. No: I don’t talk nonsense: people can 
make money without earning it. And when they do, why it’s like 
taking a lot of spirits at one draught; it gets into their head, and 
they don’t know what they’re about. And you’re in that state 
now, Mr. Caupte: I’m sure of it, by the way of you. There’s a 
drunkenness of the pocket as well as of the stomach,—and you’re in 
that condition at this very moment. 

“Not that I should so much mind—that is, if you have made 
money—if you’d stop at the Eel-Pie line. But I know what these 
things are: they ’re like treacle to flies: when men are well in ’em, 
they can’t get out of ’em : or if they do, it’s often without a feather 
to fly with. No: if you’ve really made money by the Eel-Pie line, 
and will give it to me to take care of for the dear children, why, 


knocked me down with a feather! Now, don’t be a hypocrite—you | perhaps, love, I’ll say no more of the matter. What! Nonsense 2 
know what’s the matter. And when you haven’t a bed to lie upon, | Yes, of course: I never ask you for money, but that ’s the word. 


and are brought to sleep upon coal-sacks—and then I can tell you, 
Mr. CauDLE, you may sieep by yourself—then youll know what’s 
the matter. Now, I’ve seen your name, and don’t deny it. Yes,— 
the Eel-Pie Island Railway—and among the Directors, Jon CaupLe, 
Esq., of the Turtledovery, and—no, I won’t be quiet. It isn’t often 
—goodness knows !—that I speak ; but seeing what I do, I won’t be 
silent. What do I see? Why, there, Mr. Cavpte, at the foot of the 
bed, I see all the blessed children in tatters—I see you in a gaol, and 
the carpets hung out at the windows. 

* And now I know why you talk in your sleep about a broad and 
narrow gauge! I couldn’t think what was on your mind,—but now 
it’s out. Ha! Mr. Caupis, there’s something about a broad and 
narrow way that I wish you’d remember—but you’ve turned quite 
a heathen : yes, you think of nothing but money now. Don’t I like 
money? To be sure I do; but then I like it when I’m certain of it ; 
no risks for me. Yes, it’s all very well to talk about fortunes made 
in no time : they ’re like shirts made in no time—it’s ten to one if 
they hang long together. 

“ And now it’s plain enough why you can’t eat or drink, or sleep, or 
do anything. Your mind ’s cut up into railways ; for you shan’t make 
me believe that Eel-Pie Island’s the only one. Oh no! I can 
see by the looks of you. Whzy, in a little time, if you haven’t as 
many lines in your face as there are lines laid down! Every one of 
your features seems cut up,—and all seem travelling from one 
another. Six months ago, Caupe, you hadn’t a wrinkle ; yes, you’d 
a eheek as smooth as any china, and now your face is like the map of 
England. 

“ At your time of life, too! You, who were for always going small 
and sure! You to make heads-and-tails of your money in this way ! 
It’s that stockbroker’s dog at Flam Cottage—he’s bitten you, I’m 
sure of it. You’re not fit to manage your own property now ; and I 
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“ And now, catch you stopping at the Eel-Pie line! Oh no, I 
know your aggravating spirit. In a day or two I shall see another 
fine flourish in the paper, with a proposal for a branch from Eel-Pie 
Island to the Chelsea Bun-house. Give you a mile of rail, and—I 
know you men,—you’ll take a hundred. Well, if it didn’t make 
me quiver to read that stuff in the paper,—and your name to it! 
But I suppose it was Mr. Paerryman’s work; for his precious 
name’s among ’em. How you tell the people ‘ that eel-pies are now 
become an essential element of civilisation ’—I learnt all the words 
by heart, that I might say ’em to you—‘ that the Eastern population 
of London are cut off from the blessings of such a necessary,—and 
that by means of the projected line eel-pies will be brought home to 
the business and bosoms of Ratcliffe-highway, and the adjacent 
dependencies” Well, when you men—lords of the creation, as you 
call yourselves—do get together to make up a company, or anything 
of the sort,—is there any story-book ean eome up to you? And so 
you look solemnly in one another’s faces, and rever so much as 
moving the corners of your mouths, pick one another’s pockets. 
No: I’m not using hard wordy Mr. Caupte—but only the words 
that’s proper. 

“ And this I must say. Whatever you’ve got, I’m none the better 
for it. You never give me any of your Eel-Pie shares. What do 
you say? Youwill give me some? Not I—1’ll have nothing to do with 
any wickedness of the kind. If, like any other husband, you choose 
to throw a heap of money into my lap—what? Youll think of it? 
When the Eel Pies go up? Then I know what they ’re worth—they ’Il 
never fetch a farthing.” 


“She was suddenly silent—writes Cavpte—and I was sinking 
into sleep, when she nudged me, and cried, ‘Caup.E, do you think 
they ’il be up to-morrow ?’” 
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PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY: 


2 DULTERATION, a very important branch of 

ata commercial industry. Though adulteration 
has been prohibited by several acts of 
Parliament, it is a species of manufacturing 
skill which improves whatever it is em- 
ployed upon. It turns the humble cabbage- 
leaf into the wholesome cheroot, and con- 
verts the coculus Indicus, the quassia, the 
liquorice, into porter, or some other equally 
popular beverage. Sand is elevated into 
sugar ; sloe-leavesare exalted into tea ; and 
alum takes its place by the side of flour 
as an ingredient, in the great staff of 
all our existences. The statutes against 
adulteration, being regarded as a check on 
the progress of science, are usually disre- 
garded by that great and glorious character, the British merchant. 
It is, perhaps, a patriotic preference for the productions of his native 
land, which induces the English cigar-dealer to seek the Savoy of 
Great Britain rather than the weed of Bengal ; and the same feeling 
no doubt actuates the tea-merchant when he looks for,a profit—sloe 
and sure—from the suburban hedges. 

Apvocare, from the Latin words ad, to, and rocare, to call; because 
an advocate is at the call of any one who needs his services. The 
early Roman advocates professed to plead gratuitously, but some 
of them were soon detected in taking fees indirectly, by making no 
charge, but “leaving it to the generosity” of their employers. 
Clients were “expected” to give something to the advocate, and 
were no doubt considered to have acted shabbily if they shirked it ; 
so that at last a regular charge was made, and some of the Roman 
barristers used to receive so much a head from as many as chose to take 
shares in these joint-stock advocates. At length the gentlemen of 
the Roman long-robe became so greedy, that it was found necessary 
to limit their fees, the maximum of which was fixed at ten thousand 
sestertii, which the classical student may at his leisure reduce to six- 
and-eightpences. The advocates were paid generally in asses, or brass, 
and they paid those asses their clients usually in the same metal. 
The fees were always payable before the cause was pleaded ; and it 
was a rule that if the advocate died, or did not, or could not, or would 
not, attend to his duties, the sum he had received was in no case to 
be given back again. “No money returned” was the motto of the 
Roman as well as of the English barrister. 

AcEntT, is a-gent acting for another gent, and is derived from the 
Latin word agens, doing, because an agent is often doing his principal, 

Acranian Laws related to the public lands; and Spur:us 
Cassius, who was called spurious to distinguish him from the genuine 
Cassius, was the first poor man’s friend who proposed an agrarian 
law ; for which piece of patriotism he was tried, condemned, and put 
to death in no time. Subsequently, Sempronius Graccuus, who 
was the Lornp Asutey of his day, carried an agrarian law founded 
on the small allotment system ; and he was murdered in an election 
row, as a reward for his good intentions. His brother, Carus Grac- 
cuus, who wished to see the poor settled on their own land, got 
settled himself, in a shindy, when putting up for the tribuneship. 
Other Roman radicals passed agrarian laws, but Radicalism was so 
unfashionable that its adherents got assassinated very rapidly. The 
professed object of the agrarian law was to divide the public land 
among the poor, so that every Roman should grow his own cabbage, 
as the people of Cos reared their own lettuces, 

Acricu.tureE, Societies For THE Promotion or. The head 
of these Institutions is the Agricultural Association of England, 
whose chief objects are to keep scicnce moving, and to bring animals 
to a dead stand-still by their excessive fatness, There are also pro- 
vincial societies, some of which carry round the country a quantity 
of over-sized beasts to make a show of them, on the same principle 
as WomBWELL’s travelling menagerie. Megatherium bullocks, and 
sheep that look like moving mountains of wool, are consequently 
collected into the shape of an agricultural annual. 

Arps having been all abolished, except lemon-ade and orange-ade, 
which do not savour of politics, we have torn up three sheets of anti- 
quarian lore, two pages of enthusiasm, one of constitutional learning, 
and six lines of vehement invective, which we had prepared on this 
subject. The MS. will lie for inspection for one week at our butter- 
man’s, after which it will be allotted in shares to his various 
customers, 











AtpEerman. This word, after being macadamised with the sledge- 
hammer of Saxon research, is knocked into ealdorman, then into ealdor, 
then into cald, and finally into old-man; so that Alderman and jolly 
old cock, were in Saxon times synonymous. There was formerly an 
Aldermanus Regis, or King’s Alderman, supposed to have been an 
occasional judge; and if he dined with the king there could not have 
been a better judge of the merits of the respective dishes, which was 
perhaps the object of allowing the alderman to hold sittings in 
mahogany with his Majesty. There are twenty-six London Alder- 
men, and “the wonder is,” says GunTER, “ where all the real turtle 
comes from to supply the demand that six-and-twenty London 
Aldermen must of necessity occasion.” 





CHILDREN’S SONG FOR THE COBURG 
GREGORIUS’ FEST. 


We’re happy German children ; 
You praise our glossy hair, 

Our wreaths and pretty costumes, 
Our cheeks so fat and fair : 

Our little bodies never 
Grew stunted at the loom; 

Our infant eyes ne’er ached in 
The pit-seam’s choky gloom. 

We never sobb’d to sleep, on straw 
Close crouched for warmth, like vermin— 

We are not English children ; 
No, Gott fey tant, we ’re German, 


They say our English sisters 
Are never blithe, as we ; 

But, Queen, you look so gracious, 
That this can never be. 

They tell us they ’re ill nurtured, 
Of raiment scant and rude— 

Not picturesque, as we are— 

A wild and wolfish brood ! 
Then bless good Saint Grecorivs, 
That did our lots determine— 

We are not English children ; 
No, Gott fey dant, we’re German, 


When you go back to England, 

You ’Il think on what you’ve seen ; 
Then ask our English sisters 

To dance upon the green. 
Perhaps they ’ll look less savage, 

With seemlier clothes and food ; 
Perhaps with kindly teaching 

You ’1l change their sullen mood. 
*Tis sad that they should go in rags, 

And you, their QuEEN, in ermine— 
We are not English children ; 

No, Gott fey tanf, were German ! 








NAVAL MORBID ANATOMY. 


Tue Lords of the Admiralty, we understand, are going to do a good 
thing. That will be something new, perhaps; but no matter. The 
public is aware that there is something very rotten in the state of our 
Navy in general, and that a large number of screws are loose in the steam 
portion of it in particular. A serious impairment of the faculty of locomo- 
tion is extensively prevalent among the vessels of the line. They halt and 
bungle in their movements, nobody knows why ; they are taken to pieces : 
nobody is the wiser ; they are put together again, and get on as lamely as 
ever. 

It is, therefore, we hear, the intention of their Lordships to establish in 
the principal dock-yards Professorships of Naval Morbid Anatomy. The 
object of the labours of the learned Professors will be the development 
and exposition of the ricketty, carious, and « ther faulty structures, which 
form so large a part of the organisation of o.r men-of-war. 

In connection with these Professorships, will also, we believe, be 
founded Museums, for the preservation of diseased specimens of timbers, 
masts, rigging, paddle.wheels, and boilers. We earnestly hope also that 
the foundation will be completed by Hospitals, for the application of the 
discoveries to be made by the dissection of the dead hull to the benefit of 
the living craft. We trust also that those discoveries will lead to an im- 
proved knowledge of the laws which ought to regulate the construction of 
the ship, by attention whereto its liabilities to disorder may be prevented. 
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TEARS AT GOTHA. 


HE Standard gives the following extract of 
a letter from Gotha to a gentleman in 
London :— 


«¢This (the deer killing) was very shocking. The 
QuEEN wept. I saw large tears in her eyes; and Her 
Masssry fells me that she with difficulty kept the chair 
during what followed. When the Queew saw the otter 
hunt in Scotland, the pity that she naturally felt at the 
death of the animal was counterbalanced by a know- 
ledge of his propensities, so that it is almost as meritorious 
to destroy an otter as it is asnake; but this was a totally 
different case; nor is Hen Maszsry yet recovered. For 
the Prince, the deer were too numerous, and must be 
killed. This was the German method; and no doubt the 
reigning Duxe will distribute them to his people, who 
will thank Paince ALBERT for providing them venison.’ ’’ 


And so Her Gracious Masesty was 
shamefully entrapped into the sport! She had no idea whatever of 
the sort of butchery about to be perpetrated ; and when seated, like 
the lady in Comus, she was compelled to look upon the abomination. 
There she was—she, the greatest of earthly potentates—as Barry 
Cornwatt has it— 


** Prison’d in ermine and a velvet chair,’’— 





the weeping victim of the iron necessity of state. Poor Prince 
ALBERT, too, not being “ to the manner born,” was of course wholly 
-ignorant of the kind of sport he was to take so lively a part in, and 
therefore could not have communicated to his wife any hint what- 
ever of the details. How, indeed, should he know anything about 
them? And thus, for two hours, was the QUEEN oF ENGLAND com- 
pelled to sit in suffering, with “large tears in her eyes,” whilst her 
husband and her Secretary for Foreign Affairs continued to lacerate 
her womanly feelings. Sometimes, how helpless is majesty! Even 
Queen ExizaseEru once wished herself a milkmaid. 

Touching the otter hunt, and the pity naturally felt by the QuEEN 
at the death of the animal being “counterbalanced by a knowledge 
of his propensities,” we may be allowed to observe, that there are 
— many creatures necessary for our comforts to be killed, and yet 
such knowledge hardly calls upon amateurs to bein at the death. 
There is a certain destroyer who continually advertises himself as 
killer to the QuEEN ; the scenes of his prowess being the bed-cham- 
bers of the palaces. It is surely sufficient to know that he extirpates 
the noisome intruders: the pleasure to be derived from absolutely 
witnessing the slaughter is yet to be proved. 

But the deer “were too numerous, and must be killed.” The 
carcases would be distributed to the people, “who would thank 
Prince Auzert for providing them venison.” At Christmas time, 
we believe there are certain quantities of beef distributed to the 
poor of Windsor. Is it necessary, then, for the greater grace, that 
His Roya Hicuyess should knock down the bullocks, and further, 
that Her Gracious Magesty should honour the butchering by her 
presence ? 

But Krnes and QueEns can do no wrong. Vulgar minds may for 
a time judge them according to their acts ; when a nobleman writes 
a letter to his friend, the letter is extracted from, and all again is 
couleur de rose. 





REDUCED CLERGYMEN. 


From a recent statement in the Times, we learn that one Tuomas 
Biackwe.t, of Buckingham, was, on Thursday, September 4th, at the 
magistrates’ clerk’s office in that borough, committed to the house of cor- 
rection for two months, at the expiration of that term to find sureties in 
51. each, or one surety in 10/., for his good behaviour for twelve months ; 
and in default of doing so, to be imprisoned further for six months— 
by the Reverends W. Anprews and J. Coker. BLackwEtw’s offence 
consisted in having, on the 25th of February, 1844, been in company 
with two other persons guilty of poaching on the Duke or BuckincHam’s 
preserves. 

It is really lamentable, and makes us more than ever indignant at the 
conduct of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to find that two Bucking- 
hamshire clergymen—no doubt scholars and gentlemen—should be s0 
destitute of any better occupation as to be reduced to the necessity of 
acting, virtually, as a Duke’s gamekeepers. Of course, in conformity 
with their sacred calling, they dealt as mercifully with the culprit as they 
could, and visited him with the lightest penalty that the law allowed for 
the heinous crime of having been in company with poachers ; but still 
their task was an ungracious one—to say the least. 

The business of a pastor is, undoubtedly, to look after his flock, and 








not to attend to the preservation of game. The reverend shepherd has 
enough to do to feed his sheep, without having to look after hares and 
pheasants : but to force him in the latter vocation—to commit, instead of 
feeding those very sheep—is beyond everything cruel. We hope some 
charitable churchmen will find means of procuring for the Buckingham 
clergy some more suitable employment than that of gamekeeping. 








The Prince of WAales’s Hpelling-Iook. 


WE understand that a Spelling-Book is in preparation for the use 
of the heir to the throne, in which the examples of his Parents will 
be put forth in a Series of Easy Lessons, in one Syllable. We have 
been favoured with a sight of a specimen, which proves how the 
tastes and habits of papa and mama may be pleasantly put forward 
for the imitation and admiration of the infant. 


.LESSON I. 


The Deer is a poor weak Brute, which it is good to Kill. 
It was once the Plan to Hunt the Deer; but it Runs so fast, 
that it puts one quite in a Heat to try to Catch it. ° A Prince 
should not get Hot, or be at much pains to Hunt the Deer, 
but should have the Deer all Caught, and put in a small Space, 
which they can in no way get Out of. Then the Prince should 
come with his Gun, and Shoot at the Deer, when he must Kill 
some, It is fine Sport to see the Deer fall Dead in the Place, 
where they are all put so Close that a Prince, Shoot how he 
will, must Hit some of them. If you are a good Boy, you 
shall have a Gun, and some Deer to Shoot at with the Gun; 
and then they shall be all put Dead in a Row, for you to look 
at them. Oh! what nice Sport for a Prince of the Blood ! 





THE SOUTHWARK CONTEST. 


Sir Wittiam Moteswortn having been returned for Southwark, it is 
evident that he took his stand upon Hossss to some purpose. We should 
have thought Honses to have been rather hot ground; but the consti- 
tuents, no doubt, thought of their hearths, and supported a candidate 
whose regard for hobs was so loudly insisted on. If there had been a 
Barrister, he might have taken his stand on one of the Bars—either 
English or Irish, and thus added to the heat of the contest. Hoxses, of 
course, includes a very wide range, and, some have thought, a little too 
much latitude. 





A Pretty Compliment. 


Accorn1nG to the Journal des Débats, the Port, lately, at Rome, went, 
accompanied by several Cardinals, to celebrate the féte of Sr. Louis, to 
the French Church at Rome. M. Rossi, the French Plenipotentiary, 
opened the door of the Porr’s carriage at the church door; and 
“thanked His Howtness for the honour he had deigned to confer on the 
French Church !” We should think it was the Church that honoured the 
Pore, and not the Porr the Church. The idea of any Clergyman, of any 
rank or denomination, honouring a religious edifice, is to us rather odd. 
But a French Ambassador has so much politesse! We have heard of an 
exasperated Pontiff boxing a Prelate’s ears for his impudence ; but we 
think that M. Rosst might have earned the same reward by his civility. 





APPROPRIATE DECORATIONS, 


A snowy line of weathercocks has been erected along the new Houses 
of Parliament. We detected “ speaking likenesses” of particular members 
in many of them. In one we perfectly traced the profile of Lop 
Brovenam, and in another the wig of the present Lorp CHanceLLor. 
This new style of portraiture is capitally adapted to such a building ; and 
as it is closely allied to the Gothic, it is perfectly in character with the 
other features that are prominent in the decorations of the future 
St. STePHEN’s. 
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TOURNAMENT BETWEEN THE PRESS AND THE BAR. 
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Tuis tilting match, or tourney, has been carried on for some time | 
between the Press and the Bar; but it has at length ended in the | 
utter prostration of the latter. The tournament took its rise from 
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ducing it into the Western Circuit. The encounter was very fierce, 
and the pen, used as a lance, completely triumphed over the stick, 
which is the emblem of many a Barrister. The public has watched 


the feudal system, and a few dull Barristers have entered into the | the progress of the combat from time to time, and our cartoon will 


tourney with a most congenial spirit. 
Georrrey or ProvuI ty, introduced the tournament into Western 


therefore tell its own story. 
The Bar has been completely beaten, and has retired from the 


France ; but Brizriess, of Pump Court, has the merit of intro-| lists in confusion. 








LICKSPITTLEOFF, OF THE “ MORNING POST.” 


Tue Russian editor of the Morning Post has a deep article—deep 
as a thimble—on the continental movements of Her Masesry. 
Yes, LicksrirrLeorr—for such is his real Tartar name—expa- 
tiates upon the royal privileges possessed by German sovereigns, 
and then weeps tears of train-oil to think that QuEEN VicToRiIa 
may not govern “ at her own sweet will”—that democratic England 
is not iron-bound Prussia. LicksprrTLEoFr, however, opens with | 
a grand fling at constitutional sovereigns. Even Louis-Puivirrs, | 
who laughs at the revolution that placed him where he is, will not 
satisfy LickspirtLeorr. Here is a loud, swelling note :— 

“The Queen is going toEu! From Germany to France the distance, geographi- | 
cally speaking, is not great ; the voyage from Antwerp to Tréport will not be long, and | 
scarcely be wearisome. But the change, how vast!’ 

Her Masesry, however, did not at once plunge into a constitu- 
tional cold bath. No; she was somewhat prepared for the shock by 
the tepid warmth of Belgium :— 

“ To be sure, Belgium, with its spick and span new monarchy, will be something like 
a preparative, and the sudden transition from loyal sound-hearted Germany, where 
Kings rule, and people are happy, to the France of suppressed factions and parvenu 
royaity, will not be so abrupt as it would otherwise have been! ”’ 

LickspitTLEorr “doubts” whether any constitutional states— 
“as they are called ”—have ever benefited by their constitutions. 

“ Indeed, as far as we [LicksriTTizorr) can make out, the primary object of 
representative assemblies is the imposition of taxes; and certainly such was the result 
of the great development of the representative system in England which ensued ’88.’’ 

And, therefore, it would be much better that English parliaments 
should be altogether abolished, and the fortunes of Englishmen—it 
is so in LickspirTLeorr’s native Russia—be at the disposal of the 
English monarch, 

“It is not in England, where railway kings rule, railway parliaments legislate, 
expediency Ministers tyrannise, money-mfongers, share-jobbers, and exchange-brokers, 
are petty princes—it is not in the England of speculation that the true ‘unctions of 
royalty can be the most perfectly understood.’’ 


You are right, sagacious LicksrrrtLeorr—most right! 


The | M 





“true functions of royalty,”—as understood by your Tartar soul—are 


exercised in the unlimited application of the knout—in the banish- 
ment of man, woman, and child, to Siberia—in holding, as it were, 
the heart-strings of millions in the iron hand of King or Kaiser !* 

We have said that the presiding political genius of the Morning 
Post is a Russian. As he is—as much as the bear in the Zoologieal 
Gardens—a public character, we shall take an early opportunity of 
giving his biography—of showing how he was found in a cradle by a 
sentinel near the palace gates of St. Petersburgh—how he was brought 
up, and taught the kind of English he knows, at the charge ef the 
Emreror—how he afterwards served in the Emprror’s kitchen— 
and how, subsequently, he became political editor of the Morning Post 
for the conversion of the English, Lucky Licxspir?TLEorr. 





A GOOD DAY’S SPORT. 


We understand several of the Civic Companies have invited Prince 
Apert to a day’s sport in the City. They have offered to collect in the 
area of the Stock Exchange all the bulls and bears that are in the habit 
of prowling about the neighbourhood. As soon as these are despatched, a 
number of desperate Stags, that have been brought up expressly by the 
railways, will be driven from Capel Court into the interior, and His 
Royat Hicuness will be armed with unlimited power to hunt down as 
many as he pleases. The lame ducks of the City will be reserved for the 
last, as an especial treat. 

The large room at Luovp’s has been fitted up handsomely for the 
occasion, so that His Roya Hicuness will be put to no inconvenience or 
fatigue, in firing at his leisure from a magnificent throne erected at the 

est window. Wesrrert’s Band will be in attendance. In fact, 
nothing has been neglected to make this “ Civic Battue” worthy of the 
noble guest for whom it has been provided, 





BURNING AFRICA. 
Tux French papers, published in Africa, hint very strongly that it is 
aRSHAL Bucgaup’s ambition to be crowned Monarch of As he 
will want a title, we suggest he be called “ Tuz Fine-Kine or ALGERIA. 
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AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL; 
ELIZABETH—1580 
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SEJESTED BY PRINCE HALBERT GRATIOUSLY KILLING THE STAGGS AT 
SACKS-COBUG-GOTHY, 


Som forty Ed of sleak and hantlered dear 

In Cobug (where such hanimmles abound) 
Were shot, as by the nusepapers I hear, 

By Hazert Usband of the Brittish Crownd. 
Baritannia’s QUEEN let fall the purly tear ; 

Seeing them butcherd in their silvn prisns ; 
Igspecially, when the keepers, standing round, 

Came up and cut their pretty hinnocent whizns. 


Suppose, instead of this pore Germing sport 
This Saxn wenison which he shoots and baggs, 
Our Prins should take a turn in Capel Court 
And make a massyker of Enciisu Sraces. 
Pore Staggs of Hengland! were the Untsman at you, 
What avoe he weuld make & what a trimenjus battu ! 
, JEAMS. 





SOME COBURG CORRESPONDENCE. 


For the following letters we are indebted to the courteous attention of 
Sr James Gramam, who, believing they might be interesting to our 
public, politely forwarded us post-office copies. 


FROM LADY MARY BLANK, TO LADY EMILY ASTERISK. 


@ Dearest Emir, “ Rosenau, Saxe-Coburg. 

“TI mus steal ten}minutes to tell you how charmed we all are 

with everything here. Such an agreeable disappointment. The reigning 
Dake is really very comfortably off, and the 

palace is a well-appointed place, such as one 
might manage to live in very tolerably—dans 
le cas. But the people, my dear girl—the 
people! You never saw anything half so pic- 
turesque and delightful,—more like the chorus 
at the Opera, than real living peasants, such 
as 1’ve seen about Papa’s place at home. And 
they are so well bred ; the men take their hats 
off as one passes them, and the girls drop such 
graceful curtsies! It is the thing here to be 
—— very affable, and mix freely with everybody. 
Mh Lorp Sra.k is very much distressed about the 

Sa at -— effect it may have upon the Q-z-n, who has 
= > not been used to that sort of thing. He says 

-—— it is dreadfully levelling and revolutionary ; 
————— but we all find it charming. Of course, one 
= couldn’t think of doing anything of the kind 






—=— at home, where the labourers are so dirty and 
— ¢ disgusting, and wear nasty ginghams_ instead 
= of the prettiest fancy costumes in the world. 


However, I own I should like to try some- 
thing like the children’s féte we have had here, 
at Blank Park. One could get the dresses from 
some of the men who do that sort of thing for 
the Theatres, perhaps ; but I am puzzled about the waltzing. And then 
the English school-girls are so awkward, and don’t seem to know how to 
behave before their superiors. And after all, I don’t think Papa would 
like it. So I suppose I must drop my project, tho’ I assure you I never 
spent such a pleasant hour in my life. It was the most novel thing in 
the world to see everybody looking happy, and dancing as if they really 
liked it. I wish Mr. LumMLey would have over a set of these German 
peasants ; I’m sure they would take if he could manage to let them out 
to people for their fétes champétres. I declare I'll ask Lonp Sratk to 
write and propose it. The Duke or BuckincHam, you remember, tried 
something of the kind at Stowe ; but then he had English labourers, and 
I fancy it was generally thought a failure. But I’m called away 
suddenly 


GERMAN PEASANT. 


_.* Believe me ever, 
“Your attached Marr.” 


FROM MISS JEMIMA FADDLE TO MISS SUSAN SLIPSLOP, 
BERKELEY SQUARE, 
‘Ou, My Own Susan, © Rosenau, Coburg. 
: “ You never see anything like this outlandish place. Take my 
advice, and if you advertise im the Times, don't go to say ‘ has no objee- 





tion to go abroad.’ Where we are staying the ’ouse is a comfortable place 
enough, but the bed’s dreadful short, and mattresses put on the top of 
you enough to smother a person used to English accommodations, which 
T am thankful to say I am, and like to have my little comforts about me. 
The second table is very comme i faut, but nobody except ourselves speaks 
English, which comes dull. The ‘courier’ is an ’andsome man, and looks 
more like a general than a servant, and very attentive to me. 

% But the swarms of low people about the place is not to be mentioned— 
I ’d like to see our hall-porier a ordering of them out of Berkeley Square, 
as he used the organ-boys and tortoises. They absolutely comes and 
stands under the windows, a nodding and kissing their hands to my 
lady, like anything, and then the quality goes and speaks to them— 
set them up! In fact, Susan, there ain’t no distinction of ranks to speak 
of, and ain’t that dreadful to one who has knowed better days, and her 
father a small tradesman on his own account ? but if unfortunate, one’s 
feelings is like other people’s, and knows one’s own distance, and likes 
other people to know theirs. 

“Then there was a dance of the children called Saint Gregories. 
And, would you believe it? I see Her Mavzsty, with my own blessed 
eyes, a walking among them and a their dirty little heads—but 
they dresses hair beautiful here, as I’m free to own, where merit is due. 
Thank ’Evans, she can’t do them things at home, or there ’d be a pretty 
kettle of fish. 

“TI do declare there ’s a tall man in green shorts a lookin’ in at the 
window—and a showing his great white teeth at me—like his imperence, 
lifting his hat to a lady and a perfect stranger, and an unprotected 
foreigner into the bargain. I’m in sueh a trimmle, I can ’ardly eonclude 
myself, your loving friend and fellow-servant, 

Jemma Pevvir.” 





DECLINE OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


Us? now, as the deeline of the drama finds so 
many pens to weep ink over it, we think the 
decline of Bartholomew Fai calls for a few 
tears on the part ef Purch, who, he is not 
ashamed to own it, has in his time very often 
acted in Smithfield. Punch is perfectly aware 
that many of his brother actors—some of 
them, by the way, of very little more flesh 
and blood than himself—would fain forget 
those saw-dust hours, seeing they are now 
driving their trade according to Act of Par- 
liament. Punch has no such vanity. He 
delights to remember the days when he was 
a vagabond. Punch—though he has 92, 
Fleet Street, over his head, and is moreover 
assessed for the income-tax (may PrEt be 
blessed as he deserves for it!), Punch does 
not forget the mud of Smithfield. The 
decline of Bartlemy Fair and of the drama 
arises from the same cause. The race of 
actors is almost extinct ; gone out with the 
megalonyx and the megatherium. The showmen on both sides have 
become too genteel to do their calling naturally. They no longer throw 
themselves, body and soul, into their art ; but touch it mincingly, as a 
business altogether beneath them. The lover of the show and the lover 
of the play-house are as wooden as wooden rattles, and breathe their 
passion with the same harmonious eloquence. The clown and the low- 
comedy man (how few the exceptions!) paint their noses as though 
there was ne true histrionic glory in carmine, but, on the contrary, 
a burning shame in it. And then for comedy ladies—but no,—we will 
not pursue the parallel, we will only weep over it. 

Lozp Mayor Gisss opened what was called the fair! A revelry that 
—as the papers say—“but for the appearance of two or three ginger- 
bread stalls, nothing out of the ordinary way would have heen observed.” 
How strange that wherever some people appear, ruin should immediately 

resent itself! Nevertheless, with all the public apathy towards the 
estival, we are convinced that Gisps himself—by his own i 

enius—might have crammed Smithfield. Not a show was on the ground. 

magine, then, the rush, if Gisss himself had taken a booth, and, at only 
threepence a head, exhibited his balance of Walbrook, 








Holiday Making. 


Tue National Gallery closed last week. Several of the “Old Masters” 
have left for the long vacation. The disputed Holbein started immediately 
in a van and pair for St. Martin’s Lane, where a new coat was waiting 
for him. He is now on a visit to a long line of relatives in Rupert Street, 
where he is looked upto as the head of the family. John Kemble, 
Mercury, Hogarth, Pope Pius, Venus, and others, have gone to. take the 
waters, and are expected to return with quite a fresh colour and 
renovated frames. 
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| Tue sea has evidently not improved in its manners since the time 
of CanuTe ; nor is the French side of the ocean more remarkable 
for loyalty and politeness than the English, Neptune has not 
learned manners since he laved the Saxon highlows of the English 
Kiyo, surrounded by his courtiers, who, like policemen, went on 
exclaiming “Keep back,” while the waves continued to advance high 
above their royal master’s ankles, 

We have been led into these half historical, half philosophical 
remarks, by the account of Her Masesty’s landing at Treport. 

Though the Kine or THE Frencu was up early to receive the 


7§ LANDING. 














QUEEN, the sea would not rise before its usual hour, and there was 
| consequenily not water enough to allow of Her Maszsry’s landing 
in the customary manner. Lovis-PH1LipPre, however, was not to be 
baffled, and he thought at once of a bathing machine. The heureuse 
idée was acted upon, and the QuEEN was driven in triumph to the 
shore in amachine, for which CricxeTT or Foat of Margate would 
give any money, since it has been immortalised by a royal progress. 
This is certainly the age of machinery ; but the bathing machine is 
not the one whose triumphs we expected to be called upon to record 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. | 











BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


Our Continental friends have discovered that on her foreign trips, 
Her Masesty, however she may be seemingly possessed by 
pleasure, has nevertheless one of her bright blue eyes always upon 
business. According to German and French writers, Her Gracious 
Majesty Queen Vicrorta is a commercial traveller, a royal bag- 
woman to the firm of Bunt anp Company. Thus, the QuEEN cared 
little about the glories of the Rhine. Oh, no! the prevailing idea of 
the royal mind was how to diddle the Zollverein in the matter of 
cotton twist. At the very time they were shooting the deer at 
Gotha, the QueEn’s thoughts were immersed in tallow—wrapt in 
hides. And then Her Masesry, with the magic of her voice and 
smile, has such a way of pushing the commerce of her native land ! 
With that knowledge of human nature which is intuitive to royalty, 
she generally takes the dining hour as the most genial season to 
push business, Our “own reporters” have supplied us with notes of 
the following conversations ; the victims being those unsophisticated 
monarchs, W1LL1aM of Prussia, and Lou1s-Paiirre of France. 


Scunz.— Cologne. 
King of Prussia, Will not sister Vicrorta take some soles @ la 
Germanique ? 
Queen of England. With the greatest pleasure, brother WirL1aM. 
return, may I recommend our cotton twist ? 
King of Prussia. You will also find this Matelote de Carpe ala royale 
Allemande delicious, 





Queen of England. Nay, I am certain of that. But, what shall we 
say about our cotton twist? 
| King of Prussia. Dear me! you have overlooked this sauer kraut! 
| I fear Your Masesry has lost your appetite ? 

Queen of England, By no means, I have the most excellent twist 

| that is, cotton twist. 

King of Prussia (pointing to the Rhine), Behold our noble river! 
Does it not wind between its banks like a silver snake, or—or— 

Queen of England, Cotton twist. 


Scene.—Eu, 

King of the French. What a lovely “drawn” bonnet Your MasEsty 
has on! Ma chére, what is the fabric? Is it woven moonshine ? 

Queen of England. No. It’s only our best cotton twist. 

King of the French. Humph! About this Spanish match? You 
cannot possibly have any objection to the marriage of MontTPENSIER 
with the Inranta? 

Queen of England. Why, cela dépend. I don’t see why the young 
people should not be united by the ties cf Hymen, but then— (patting 
His Mayjesty on the cheek)—but then, mon cher, I must have your in- 
fluence, that those ties shall be no other than British cotton twist. 








| 








A RACE FOR A DINNER. 


Tae Duxe or Camprince has gone to Germany, preceded by a chef de 
cuisine, as an avant-courier, The people at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
speak of it as a new edition of Cook’s Voyages.’ 
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VAUXHALL AND THE FARMERS, 


ONTINUED wet weather had thrown the nation into a 
panic from which it has only just recovered, at the 
threatened ruin of the harvest. For a considerable 
time this phenomenon of incessant rain appeared 
wholly unaccountable. Sourn added an additional 
lens to his telescope, and Herscuet analysed a 
nebulous body from morning till night, but all to 
no purpose ; for no one could ascertain the cause 
of the unusual quantity of wet weather. At length, 
however, Dr. SourH happened to see a bill of 
Vauxhall Gardens, announcing the fact of their 
being open for the season ; and, tearing down the 
poster, with a wild shout of “Eureka,” he rushed 
~ frantically to a cab-stand, and was driven all the way 

==. to the Observatory at Greenwich ;—thus giving 

a - another instance of the absence of mind of great 
men, and the absorbing nature of science; for he auite forgot the 
railroad, that would have taken him in a few minutes to his destination, 
which the cab was upwards of an hour in reaching. 

We understand that the learned astronomer is about to publish a 
report, in which he will prove, from the average of a series of years, 
that a wet season and the opening of Vauxhall Gardens are necessary 
co-existents, and as indissoluble as two inseparable gases. He thinks 
there is an aqueous fluid taken up from the Thames, which gets absorbed 
in the trees in the neighbourhood of Vauxhall, and when the fifty thou- 
sand lamps are lighted—to say nothing of the five million additional on 
gala nights, and the blaze of the fireworks—the heat expands the aqueous 
matter, and distributes it all over the metropolis. After the aqueous 
particles are once released, they may be blown about by the winds to any 
distance ; and thus we get rain over the whole of England, to the 
imminent peril of the crops throughout the country. 

Now we look upon this as a grand discovery, and we should suggest 
that a good use might be made of it. There should be an act of Parlia- 
ment positively prohibiting the opening of the gardens during the season 
of harvest, but rendering it compulsory on the proprietors to give a series 
of fétes, galas, and masquerades in very dry weather, when rain is wanted. 
As the arrangement would be arbitrary towards the lessee, we should 
strongly recommend his having an indemnity, and as the shortness and 
suddenness of the seasons would render W1ppIcomn’s engagement difficult 
to define, we think he ought to receive a pension, which, if age gives any 
claim, ought to have commenced about the beginning of the reign of 
Grorce THE Seconp. The hermit might be put on board wages, or sent 
to the Union Workhouse, where he would find plenty of food—for his 
philosophy. 

We seriously call upon the public who are interested in the price of 
the four pound loaf, to aid us by their agitation in carrying out the 
measure we have suggested. Dr. Sourn is, we believe, staunch, and 
Herscuet has given in his adhesion to the Vauxhall nebulous theory. | 











A DAINTY DISH TO SET BEFORE A QUEEN. 


Sine a song of Gotha—a pocket-full of rye, 
Eight-and-forty timid deer driven in to die ; 

When the sport was open’d, all bleeding they were seen— 
Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before a Queen ? 


The Queen sat in her easy chair, and look’d as sweet as honey ; 

The Prince was shooting at the deer, in weather bright and sunny ; 
The bands were playing Polkas, dress’d in green and golden clothes; 
The Nobles cut the poor deer’s throats, and that is all Punch knows ! 








ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES OF HISTORIANS, 


Monsizur Turers has gone over to Spain for the purpose of collecting 
materials for his new History. He intends to visit, it is said, the principal 
battle-fields of the Peninsula. As all the smoke must have cleared away 
by this time, Monsreur Tuters will be able to look at each of them in its 
proper light. We hope, however, the ground has not shifted since the 
late war, or else Monsieur Turers will fall into exactly the same error as 
the author of the Histoire du Consulat et de l’ Empire, who, whenever he 
looked at a battle-field, found the ground after a lapse of years had turned 
so completely round, that the French, by some strange freak of nature, 
were always on the side of victory. But we are confident this will not be 
the case at Salamanca, Vittoria, and other places, when Monsieur THIERS 
goes over them. His History, when it is published, will effectually put to 
flight the absurd rumours that, we are sorry to say, are so much about 
that Monsizur Turers has been sent out by the English Government, to 
prove the British troops did not win any battles of consequence in Spain, 
in order to justify the apparently harsh treatment the officers of the 
Peninsula have lately received from the Duke oF WELLINGTON. 


LOVE ON THE OCEAN. 
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*** On! is there not something, dear Aucustvs, truly sublime in this warring of the 
elements?’ But Avoustvus’s heart was too full to speak.” —MS. Novel, by Lady ***, 


Tuey met, ’twas in a storm, 
On the deck of a steamer ; 
She spoke in language warm, 
Like a sentimental dreamer. 
He spoke—at least he tried ; 
His position he altered ; 
Then turn’d his face aside, 
And his deep-ton’d voice falter’d. 


She gazed upon the wave, 
Sublime she declared it ; 
But no reply he gave— 
He could not have dared it. 
A breeze came from the south,” 
Across the billows sweeping ; 
His heart was in his mouth, 
And out he thought "twas leaping. 


“ O, then, Steward,” he cried, 
With the deepest emotion ; 
Then totter’d to the side, 
And leant o’er the ocean. 
The world may think him cold, 
But they ’ll pardon him with quickness, 
When the fact they shall be told, 
That he suffer’d from sea-sickness, 





To the Brutal and Unprincipled. A Card. 


A®*® Person desirous of gratifying his brutal propensities, earning, at the 

same time, 9 Hanpsomg MAINTENANCE, has now an opportunity of obtaining 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT as Master of a Union Workuouse. Peculation within 
tolerably wide limits will be winked at, and every facility will be afforded to elude 
detection, and, in case of exposure, punishment. A HAnpsome Reratner is also 
offered to any Barrister, expert in bullying and insulting witnesses, and ready, if called 
upon, to act in a judicial capacity, and to blend therewith his forensic function, ac- 
cording to the instructions of his Employers. For Particulars apply at a Certain Office, 





Somerset House. 
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HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 


T the present season of the year, Emigration sets in, 

or rather sets out, in a strong tide towards the coast. 

But these hints are chiefly designed for those Emi- 

grants who, avoiding the older settlements of Mar. 

gate or Ramsgate, prefer life in the Bush at Herne 

Bay, or a sojourn in the back woods at the rear of 
stairs. 

At te and Margate civilization has driven 
the natives to the heights—we mean their attics— 
while the settlers from London have the privilege 
of the prairies on the first pair, the natives being 
satisfied with coin and a petty plunder of provisions, 
which the apathy of their visitors enables them to 
practise, 

We shall, however, me our Emigrant to be 
bound for the wild Bay of the deserted Herne, 
and shall suppose him effecting the long dreary 
passage of the wooden pier, whose rude construc- 
tion presents a contrast to the absepoe of rudeness in the native porters, 
who will offer to act the part of camels, and carry your luggage over the 
dreary desert. 








DREADFUL ENCOUNTER WITH THE NATIVES, 


We ought, perhaps, to have attended our Emigrant from the wharf, 
‘but it is hardly necessary to tell the traveller in these days to attach his 
hat by a piece of string to his button-hole ; for many a& beaver has been 
borne by a boisterous breeze on to the bosom of the billows, where it has 
been “ felt but not seen,” as the poet—with a hat probably running in his 
head—beautifully expresses it. A 

Let us, however, quit this episode, and receive our emigrant at the 
upper end of the Herne Bay Pier, where we shall find a tribe of natives 
offering him the hospitality 
of their wigwams. The only 
formidable tribe, however, 
is that of the great touting 
man, who can sometimes 
only be beaten off by the 
One Poxiceman, who is an 
object of terror even to the 
wildest of the aborigines. 

The Emigrant, as he gets 
more inland, will be struck 
by the mildness of the peo- 
ple, and when he passes the 
great potato districts, in 
which the wealth of the 
place entirely consists, he 
will find himself among a 
patriarchal people, who will 
welcome him with smiles 
and bows, but he must not 
be too easily led away, or he 
will be carried off to some 
remote nook quite out of the 
pale of social intercourse. 

The Emigrant to Herne 
Bay will not be under the 
necessity of building himself 
a mud hut, for the natives, 
in their child-like simplicity, v 
seeing the art of building 
practised by some strangers 
who came to their shores, have followed the example to such an extent 
that large masses of brick-work are studded all over the uninhabited 
district. 

The Broadstairs back-woodsman will, however, do well to go prepared 
with the means of lodging himself in some temporarily constructed hut, 
for the smallness of the station as a resort for emigrants often renders it 
so crowded, that there is difficulty im finding shelter. Some take refuge 
in the bathing-machines, which stand on the beach and which are let out 
by the night at the same price as bedrooms, with the use of a small 

















PORTRAIT OF A CHIEF, 





vilion as a sitting-room on the sands ; but when an emigrant finds 
imself in this predicament, his best plan will be to return to his native 
Cockney-land as soon as possible, 











REPEALERS AT FAULT. 
Mr, O’Connett has addressed a letter to his dear Ray, commencing 
with the following intimation :— 


“My pear Ray,  Derrynane Abbey, Sept. 5, 
* I send you inclosed the September instalment of Repeal Rent, as 
follows.” 


The learned Agitator then does the annexed little addition sum :— 





6 Danret O’Connett, M.P. é ° - -£1 0 0 
Maurice O’ConnELt, M.P. ° ° 1 00 
Joun O’Connet, M.P. e ‘ «10 @ 
Danigt O’ConneELL, Junior ° ° o §' 6 @ 

4 8 @” 


Mr. O’ConvELt, we presume, is desirous of setting a good example to 
the landlords of Ireland, by returning a portion of his rent. He does 
not, to be sure, take off a very large per-centage ; but a crumb—not to 
say half a loaf—is better to hungry Repealers than no bread. The 
Derrynane manifesto concludes with a reference to the writer’s hunting 
pursuits, and a complaint that the scent would not lie; so that “his 
excellent pack ” were for the first time totally defeated. 

As the affairs of Mr. O’Connett’s kennel can hardly be of any interest 
even to the frequenters of Conciliation Hall, we cannot but eonclude that 
this complaint is figurative. Well, all we can say is, that we are very 
glad to hear it ; and we hope, for the prosperity of the United Kingdom, 
that the “pack” of Mr. Danret O’ConneLL may indeed be totally 
defeated. 





THE MONSTER HOUSE. 


Ir is rumoured that the Railway King has taken one of those enormous 
masses of brick-work at the Albert Gate, as his future London residenee. 
We always thought them utterly uninhabitable, on account of the diffi- 
culty of getting from floor to floor ; but Mr. Hupson evidently sees that 
by a well-digested plan of railway communication, the remote drawing- 
room may be brought into connection with the distant kitchen, and even 


="\ | the inaccessible attic may be linked by a network of iron with the far-off 


pantry. The only difficulty which we can see at present arises from the 
necessary steepness of the gradients ; but with such engineering ingenuity 
as the Railway King can command, he will no doubt be able to overcome 
the obstacle. 

The electric telegraph will be carried throughout in lieu of bells, and 
the width of the staircase will allow of the broad gauge being adopted. 
The atmospheric principle will be applied to the carrying of the smoke up 
the chimneys, and a third-class train will leave the attic station every 
morning, to convey the servants to the different places where they are 
wanted to attend to their duties. There will be a nursery train at eight 
for the children, a female train for the women-servants at ten, and a male 
train for the men at eleven, to reach their bed-rooms at a reasonable hour, 
The hall-porter will have an express train waiting for him at the final 
close of the mansion. 








To Correspondents. 

A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. 1. J. K. L. M. N. 0. P. @ R. S. T. U. V. W. 
X. Y. Z., are referred for answers to their communications to the 
bottom of the second column, p. 44, vol. vii. 

Will “ Youne Peckuam™” oblige us with his address ? 
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AN ODE TO JOINVILLE. 





Wuen Victoria, Britain’s QUEEN, 
Was expected at Tréport, 

There stood JoInvILLE, grim of mien, 
Smoking on the Gallic shore. 


Cool, amid the courtly crowd, 
Puff’d away the Royal tar ; 

Fast the fragrant, fleecy cloud 
Blowing from his light cigar. 


JoINvILLE, free and easy Prince, 
Terror of thy country’s foes, 

What a love thou dost evince 
For the leaf Havannah grows ! 


Than in word, no less in deed, 
Is it thy delight to fume, 
That, of the Nicotian weed, 
Such a deal thou dost consume ? 


For one little volume thou 
Didst, of vapour, once indite ; 
Myriads thou producest now, 
Puffing thus from morn to night. 


Still, brave JornviLze, let thy steam 
Off on thy paternal strand ; 

Let it not, though in a dream, 
Waft thee to invade our land. 


Bid all thoughts of conquest cease, 
Say thy pamphlet was a joke ; 

Take the proffer’d pipe of peace, 
And thy bluster end in smoke. 





A PUFF FOR TOM THUMB. 


Tuat very veracious and most unequivocal print “ French paper” 
gives a long account of the capture and disappearance of Tom Tuums. 
He has been kidnapped, it is * supposed,” by “ four men in masks,’’ who, 
it is believed, “ belong to the band of Zeno.’ For ourselves, we feel not 
the slightest alarm about the General ; and would advise the perturbed 
public to console itself. Tom Tuums will appear again, no doubt, though 
possibly an extra sixpence be added to the usual price of exhibition, in 
consequence of the dangers he has undergone in the hands of “ banditti,” 
At allevents, here is an opportunity for royalty and nobility to express 
their sympathies with genius. The General has already received at the 
hands of * wen and princes, watches, tooth-picks, and pencil-cases. Why 
should not QuzeN Vicroria—in her patronage of high art—present the 
General with a diamond-hilted sword, to be used against future banditti ? 
Why should not the Quzen Dowacer add to her gift of a repeater, the 
more graceful cadeau of a tiny pair of hair-triggers ! 





BEULAH SPA. '° 


BY “ PUNCH’S” COMMISSIONER. 


Tue nearest Wells, except those of Sadler or Bagnigge (which are too 
near to Pentonville and Islington to require description for Londoners), 
are, I believe, those comparatively modern Spas of Beulah, situated 
among the pleasant hills of Norwood, and to be reached by a person 
inhabiting the western end of the metropolis with not too much exertion. 

Determined to examine these Wells, and averse to solitary travel, I 
put myself in communication with my young friend, Lizurenant Raw- 
BOLD, of the 75th Lancers—selecting that young fellow, not on account 
of his conversational powers, which are small; but rather because he 
possesses an exceedingly well-regulated cab and horse, or, as he says 
(in his clever facetious way), “the most hactionest hoss and the most 
himpidintest tiger in the village of Lunding.” In this vehicle we made 
our way to the Spa in question. . 


The purlieus of London are not to be described. The mind sickens in- 
recalling the odious particulars of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
bridges. The hucksters and Jew furniture-shops, the enormous tawdry 
gin-palaces, and those awful little by-lanes, of two-storied tenements, 
where patent mangles are to let-—where Miss Mirrin, milliner, lives on 
the first-floor (her trade being symbolised by a staring pasteboard dummy 
in a cap of fly-blown silver paper)—where the street is encumbered by 
oyster-shells and black puddles, and little children playing in them. All 
these we passed : likewise grim-looking Methodist chapels, and schools, 
churches, and asylums innumerable. But the road possibly been 
travelled by my indulgent readers. 


I perceived that the persons at the turnpikes were facetiously inclined. 
A species of jokes passed between them and Avueustus FReperic, 
RawBoLp's groom, who was clinging on behind like a spread-eagle. 


You emerge from the horrid road at length on a greenish spot, which 
I am led to believe is called Kennington Common ; and henceforward the 
route becomes far more agreeable. Placid villas of cockneys adorn each 
side of the road—stock-brokers, sugar-bakers—that sort of people. We 
saw cruelty-vans (I mean those odious double-barrelled gigs, so injurious 
to horse-flesh) lined with stout females with ringlets, bustles, and varie- 
gated parasols. The leading stout female of the party drove the carriage, 
(jerking and bumping the reins most ludicrously, and giving the fat horse 
the queerest little cuts with the whip) ; a fat boy, resplendent in buttons, 
commonly occupied the rumble, with many children: in some cases I 
remarked that disguised footboys, habited in a half-coachman’s dress, 
drove the vehicle. I presume that Aucustus Freperic, our Spread- 
Eagle, must have made signals of various kinds to these persons from 
behind ; for I perceived various expressions of indignation or wonder in 
the persons’ countenances as we passed their singular equipages. 


In this cockney villa district I observed that the country was almost 
tenanted by women. All the people walking were women, except young 
stock-brokers in the arms of nursery-maids ; or occasional pages following 
young ladies ; or the doctor’s boy ringing at some willa gate ; or the blue- 
clad butcherling arriving with the fillet of veal. The men are absent in 
enormous, smoking London—’tis only with sunset that they come back to 
their families and the fillet of veal. 


The willas give each other the hand all the way up Camden Hill, Den- 
mark Hill, &e. ; one acacia leans over to another in his neighbour’s wall; 
Dosss's bell-pull runs cheek by jowl with Hosss's; one willa is just like 
another ; and there is no intermission in the comfortable chain. But by 
the time you reach Norwood, an actual country is to be viewed by 
glimpses—a country so beautiful that I have seen nothing more charming 
—no, not in France, nor in Spain, nor in Italy, nor in the novels of 
Mr. James. 

I had pictured to myself a watering-place like Ems or Wiesbaden, fre- 
quented by a number of agreeable ladies and gentlemen ; woods, watey- 
falls, pic-nics, donkey excursions, and waltzing on the grass with lovely 
young ladies ; a little enlivenment of roulette in the evenings ; a battue, 
perhaps, in the covers when the pheasant-shooting came; and about a 
thousand people meeting every morning at the Spa—the majority of them, 
of course, handsome women. In fact, I had stated such to be the case 
to my young friend Rawsoxp, as we drove down. 

We entered a lodge in the Swiss style; and here a gentleman de- 
manded a shilling from us before we were free of the Spa. “Is there 
a great deal of company staying at the Spa?” says I. “Tol lol,” says he, 
and motioned us into the gardens. 

They are beautiful. The prettiest lawns, the prettiest flowers, rocks, 
grottoes, bridges, shrubberies, hermitages, kiosks, and what not ; and 
charming bowers, wherein @ man might repose by the lady of his 
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heart, and, methinks, be supremely happy. But the company we saw 
were,— 

Three trumpeters dressed in green, blowing Suvni la tromba out of 
a canvas arbour—a most melancholy obligato ; 

A snuffy little old gentleman, with two grandsons—one a blue-coat 
boy. His yellow stockings glittered like buttercups on the 
sunshiny grass ; 

A professional gipsy in a dark 
walk ; 

And two pretty servant-maids car- 
rying a small basket, and on 
the look-out for their Masters 
and Missusses, who were 

| straying in some part of this 
Elysium. 

When the trumpeters had done, a 
poor old wizened, grinning, good-natured 
Italian, dressed up with a hat and pea- 
cock’s feathers—very like the monkey 
that accompanies the barrel-organ— 
came up and began warbling, in rather 
| a sweet feeble voice, the most seedy old 
| Songs. 

There was something ludicrously sad 
| in that honest creature’s face. He didn’t 
| mind being laughed at, but joined him- 

self quite good-humouredly in the jocu- 

larity. At night, he says, he takes off 

those gimcracks, and walks the streets 
| like another Christian. To have seen 
| Harlequin in the daylight is something. 
| Rawso.p,and even Aucustus FREpDgRIC, 
| who had put up the cab by this time 
| and joined us, gave him moneys—not 
| for singing, but for looking so unutter- 
| ably and pathetically comical. Do like- 
| wise, O benevolent reader, if thou recognisest“the Troubadour of Beulah. 
| Then we strayed through shrubberies and rose-gardens until we came 
to an archery-ground. Targets were set up, just, for all the world, as in 
| 
| 
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Ivanhoe—and a fellow in Lincoln-green came forward and invited us to 
| the Butts. I challenged Rawson toa contest, and shot—with what success 






<= 


you here behold. Rawsoxp hit no better: and the odious fellow in 
Lincoln-green sneered all the while. “It isn’t the harrows that’s bad,” said 
he sardonically, laughing at our complaints—“ theyre good enough to 
shoot with.’’ 

“Can you shoot with them ?’’ says RawBo tp, piqued. 

, I should think I could,’ replied Lincotn Green—and, rather to his 
discomfiture, we called upon him todo so. He levelled his arrow ; he 
' bent and twiddled with his bow previous to stringing it ; he lifted up to 
the sight-mark and brought it down; he put himself into an attitude so 
prodigiously correct, that we thought the bull’s-eye might as well shut up 
| at once, for he was sure to hit it. We looked at one another, as much as 
| to say, “‘ What a tremendous Sagittarius of a fellow this Lincoln Green 
| one is!” At last, whizz! the arrow went. 

It missed. The old humbug could no more shoot than we could. He 
took twelve shots at the target, and didn’t hit once. “There are many 
Lincoln Green ones in the world,” I said, (apostrophising young 
Aveustvs Freperic); “fellows who pretend to do everything, and 


yon pseudo-toxophilite, and be modest in all your dealings, my little 
man.” 





And so we left the archery-ground, with the most undisguised contempt. 
No new company had arrived at the Spa during our brief absence. The 
little old man was still sunning and snuffing himself on his bench. The 
Blue-coat boy and his companion were still clambering over rustic arch- 
ways. The two servant-maids had found Master and Missus, and were 
spreading out a cloth in an arbour. 

We thought they might be going to dine—but not so. They produced 
from the basket a loaf, hot—though, no doubt, stale; some butter in an 
almost melting state ; some perspiring shrimps—and a screw of tea. I 
suppose they took the Spa water for tea. The band began to blow when 
this banquet was served—the poor minstrel came up, leering and grinning 
with his guitar, ready to perform for them and we were the only | 
guests of the place—the solitude was intense. We left them there, of | 
a gorgeous summer afternoon, drinking tea and eating shrimps in the | 
sunshine, * * 7 * * * * 








THE DRAMA. 


Report of the Managers of Sadler’s Wells for the Diffusion 
of Shakspereanity, 


“* Shew2th,—That we (the undersigned and company,) have 
laboured in the good cause, here, near ‘ Islington-ponds, for almost 
two years. That on our taking Sadler’s Wells, (which the Poet Bunn, 
in the heat of his inspiration, classified with a pot-house,) the natives 
of the immediate neighbourhood and surrounding villagos were in a 
lamentable state of darkness as to the existence and humanising 
purposes of WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 

“That, for the most part, the natives had been accustomed to the 
barbarous practices of the most barbarous melodramas: that they 
were very frequent in their untimely cries for ‘ Hot Codlins:’ that 
they were prone to call for ‘Jim Crow,’ and ‘Jim along Josey,’ 
and other outpourings of savage life: that they looked upon blue 
and red-fire as the brightest blaze of intellectual triumph (poet 
Bunn again), and whenever it happened that an actor indulged in 
imaginative reflections to the postponement of a combat or a clog- 
hornpipe,—they (the natives) would not hesitate to command the 
aforesaid actor to ‘cut it short.’ 

“That what was called real water—which had all the startling 
effect of a puddle of pale ink—had been for generations the prime 
amusement of the natives : and that then the only way to insure the 
run of a piece was to wet it well at the end. 

“The undersigned have now the liveliest pleasure in testifying to 
the improved civilisation of the natives of Islington and of the 
surrounding villages, 

“They (the natives) are very constant in their attendance at 
Sadler’s Wells to listen to SuaksPERE : they are, moreover, very 
attentive, and seemingly much edified by what they come to witness. 

“There has been no demand for ‘Hot Codlins. The savage yell 
for ‘Jim Crow’ and ‘Jim along Josey, is never heard (the 
gallery never mentions ’em). But—it is a pleasing fact for the lover 
of the pure drama to contemplate—‘ To be or not to be,’ and solilo- 
quies of like length and import, are nightly listened through with the 
profoundest attention, and at the end rewarded with the most dis- 
criminating applause. ‘Cut it short, is now cut altogether. 

“ The tank has been abolished ; but the very best real water—the 
small tear of sensibility at the poet’s moving story, illustrated by the 
actor—has been abundant in all parts of the house. 








whom everybody believes, because they brag so. Take warning by 


“ Further,—the night charges at the various police-stations of the 
neighbourhood have sensibly diminished ; and ‘men—before con- 
sidered irredeemable bacchanals—are now nightly known to bring 
their wives and little ones to listen to the solemn and sportive truths 
of SuaksPERE, in the pit and gallery. 

‘ “Mary WaRNER. 
« Sudler’s Wells The (Sigued) «sarees P 

ers eis Lheatre, € AMUEL PHELPS. 
© Sept, 23rd, 1845.” 








A VOICE FROM TRAFALGAR. 


A rew days ago the shabby hoarding round the Nelson Column was 
chalked over with the following inscription :—“ England expeets every 
man to do his duty.” We are afraid England is doomed, in this 
instance, to be disappointed. 
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THE (RAILWAY COMMITTEE-MAN. 











AFTER THE SESS#0ON,. 


BEFORE TWE SESSION. 


Te excessive sufferings of the M P.’s who have sat on Railway Com- 
mittees are such that they have wasted not only their time, but their 
bodies. Mz. Waxxey, the Coroner, who says he has left half of himself in 
the Isle of Sky, on account of the exercise he has taken there, must be a 
man of substance, compared with the dwindled M.P.’s, who have _been 
gradually worn down to semi-skeletons. If Sir R. Pert goes on inflicting 
such labours on the members, he will have no thick-and-thin supporters, for 
all will be thin who support his Gover t. The above portraits of a 
Committee-man before and after the session is a melancholy imstance of 
reduced M.P.’s who are brought down, like damaged goods, nearly one- 
half by the alarming sacrifice. 











SOVEREIGNS AT LOGGERHEADS. 
Hades (from the Ghost ef our cwn Reporter). 


Tunes are in a dreadfully disturbed state in our world here. The 
announcement that it had been determined to erect statues of the Kings 
of England im your new houses of Parliament, has thrown an apple of 
contention into our pleasant little community. . : 

A month ago, the harmony that prevailed was delightful. You might 
have seen Harogy and Wittiam THe Norman cracking a social cup of 
hippocras, and helping eaeh other to boar’s head and t with the best 
grace in the world. Henry THe Fourtu, who had resumed his title of 
Duxe or Lancaster, after making the most ample apologies to RicHaRD 
THE Sgconp, has for centuries past striven, by constant attention to that 
rather weak monarch, to repair his unhandsome treatment of him in 
Pomfret Castle. Henry Toe Sixta and Epwarp tae Fourru (whose 
continual quarrels over their social game of cribbage led to our sending 
them to Coventry for a long time,) had patched up a hollow place, and 
were, at all events, civil to each other. Ricnarp tHe TuirD (who is by 
no means the disagreeable person that SHaksPEaRe has represented him,) 
had expressed his contrition to poor little Epwaxp tax Firru, and the 
boy used to say he was rather obliged to his uncle for easing his young 
brows of a crown that would probably have caused him many a head-ache ; 
while CuaRes THE First, who has long got over his antipathy to tobacco, 
might have been seen blowing a social cloud ,and discussing abstruse 
points of dogmatic theology with CromweLt, whose bluff, soldier-like 
manners had made him rather unpopular. Witi1am tHe Turrp had 
seriously set about converting JamEs THE Sgconp to low Church views in 
religion, and constitutional principles in polities, and with good prospects 
of success. 

Now all is changed. Since this unlucky gallery of Royal personages 
was projected, they have taken to discussing their respective claims to the 
throne, and private characters ; which, between ourselves, is ticklish ground 
for most of them: de jure and de facto are ringing in our ears—you can’t 
take a walk without being dazzled by huge placards, such as— 


* Harotp and the Saxon Line.” 
’ Vote for Wittiam THE Norman and the strong hand!” 
“ Who killed Ricuarp THe Tuirp ?” 


‘“* EpwaRD THE Fourtu begs respectfully to state that he has no 
connection with the rival branch over the way.” 


_JaMEs THE Szconp has declared his intention of bringing an action of 
ejectment against WILLIAM THE TurRD, and of suing him for the mesne 
profits ; while WiLL1aM, on his part, retorts, with the most unmeasured 
denunciations of Popery, in the public prints. 


Cromwett has hitherto taken but little part in the quarrel, although 
Cuar.es tHE First has resumed all the awkward stiffness of his manner 
towards him, and the smoking parties have long been abandoned. = 


FURTHER PARTICULARS.}] 


A coalition has taken place.|! By some extraordinary management on 
the part of several historians, who have been admitted to the Royal 
dinner-table, all the conflicting parties have been reconciled to each 
other ; and each consents tacitly to admit his rival's claim to a statue, 
with one exception. All the crowned heads have turned fiercely against 
poor old CromwELL, who sits quietly, with a grim calmness in his bluff, 
stern face, and puckers his wart into a smile, as the storm beats upon him 
from all quarters. It has been voted, mem. con., that he is to be excluded. 
The only tenable ground for this, is the faet that he never assumed the name 
of King, but has “ Protector” on his cards. It seems generally agreed 
that the want of polish in his manners, and a theoretical preference for 
republican opinions, had created a prejadice against him in certain 
quarters, which has been taken advantage of. 

I was speaking to the old gentleman (who is very affable) a few days 
ago. “It don’t matter a brass farthing to me,” was his reply, when 
I condoled with him on the scurvy treatment he had met with. “ Till 
they can blot my name out of the book of the History of England, the 
world will know there was a man CroMWELL, who stepped in between a 
despot and a debauchee; and as for the statue, I mever was over-fond of 
graven images. I’m net squeamish about the c I keep, and I’ve 
always treated CHaRLEs with respect down henge if it comes to a 
question of private feeling, I’d rather not stand oma pedestal between 
him and his precious imp of darkness, And for the matter of that, I can 
tell those gentlemen with the crowns on, over yonder, (and he pointed with 
his pipe,) that I never kmew a set of more disreputable fellows in my life ; 
and some of my Ironsides were no great things to boast of in the way of 
character.” ‘ 

After this unusually long and coherent speeeh, the old soldier resumed 
his pipe, with a grunt ; and I left him, lookingas sour as if Vane had just 
treated him to a dose of Fifth-Monarchy enthusiasm. 

P.S.—The following placard has just been issued from the committee- 
ae he the “Society for the Promotion of Pure Royalty all over the 

orld” :— 

__ “ We, the undersigned, Kings of England, de jure or de facto, or other- 
wise, beg to state, that we consider ourselves Kings of England 
in the true and proper sense of the word ; and that we have 
unanimously agreed, that one OLIvER CromwELL, having for 
some time sat at our table, on sufferance, as one of ourselves, the 
said Oxtver Cromwe et had no just right and title to such place 
amongst us; and we do, individually and collectively, declare 
our opinion that the said O.iver Cromwet, being a person of 
rude and ungentlemanlike habits, and having been guilty of a 
gross act of personal violence to Cuartes Stuart, one of our 
body, we hereby exclude the said Osiver Cromwau. from our 
royal mess.” 


(Signed) Here follow the Royal Signatures. 








A Good Prospect for the Theatres. 


Tue Worcester Journal talks of a new kind of wheat, which bas been 
grown with the greatest success in that neighbourhood. It is called 
the “ Burterra Wueat.” This has created quite a sensation in theatrical 
circles, and we may. consequently expect a tolerable crop of Burlettas 
about Christmas, that being the harvest-time of the year with all the 
theatres. We understand Mr. Wesster has a sample of this wheat 
already planted in his green-room in the Haymarket. It is growing 
on rather a small plot, but is expected, if not forced too much, to fill in 
a very short time the whole theatre. This wheat requires a generous 
soil to bring it to perfection, and a very severe drilling is necessary 
sometimes to make it stand at all, for it does not thrive equally well in 
all theatrical climates. It belongs to the class of tender annuals, though 
it has been known in some instances to bear fruit twice a year. When 
it does take root in a theatre, it is impossible to calculate the number 
of pounds a manager will bag from it in one season. It makes a most 
delicious kind of bread, that managers and actors are very fond of. 


THE SMALLEST IMPROVEMENT THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 


Tue difficulty, it seems, with railways is to invent a whistle that shall 
give intimation to another train of approaching danger. We are sure 
the public would be too grateful for any improvement of the kind, espe- 
cially as they now find that, if they lose their lives on a pleasure excursion, 





it is paying rather too dearly for their whistle. 
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A HINT FOR THE MANAGERS OF VAUXHALL. 




















POLITICAL BALLOONS 
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PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 


An intoxicating beverage, and, asa 
great promoter of political discus- 
sion, entitled to a place in a political 
dictionary. Some of the finest feel- 
ings of patriotism have had their 
birth in a glass of ale. CromwELy 
is said to have drunk in his first 
draught of political inspiration from 
an ale-barrel in his father’s brewery 
at Huntingdon. 

Avenovsss have been the subject 
of much legislative bad spelling, 
including a statute against “ vaca- 
bounds and beggers,” passed in the 
reign of Henry THE SEVENTH, 
and an act in the same anti-ortho- 
graphical reign, to “rejecte and put 
away comen ale selling in tounes 
and places where they shall think 
convenyente.” Several Parliaments 
dabbled slightly in beer by passing 
acts regarding it, but they were all superseded in 1828 by one new 
statute. By this the sale of beer requires a license, but it is doubtful 
whether the proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens might not claim a 
prescriptive right to deal in heavy wet, whenever they open their 
establishment. 

AviENn. A person born out of allegiance to the ruling power where 
he resides ; as, if I am born in Fleet Street, of City parents, I should 
be an alien to the West End if I went to reside there at any future 
period. 

At.eciance. A debt to the Sovereign that everybody owes, and 
from which nobody can discharge himself. Allegiance is due to 
usurpers as well as to legitimate monarchs, and would seem therefore 
to have been payable to the lunatic who used to jump up on to one 
of the benches in St. James’s Park, and proclaim himself King of 
England, until a policeman walked him off to a very inferior station. 

AtLotmENT System. The practice of allotting little bits of 
ground to agricultural labourers to diminish their grounds of com- 
plaint, and by employing them on small plots of earth preventing 
them from entering on plots of a more dangerous character. The 
system is said to have worked well, and the labourers have worked 
well, wherever it has been adopted. 

Atmoner. An officer formerly kept in a prince’s, prelate’s, or other 
great man’s household, to distribute alms to the poor. We need 
hardly say that such an officer has, in these days, become obsolete as 
a regular member of a royal, episcopal, or aristocratic establishment. 
The word Almoner is said to be a corruption of eleemosynarius ; and 
such has been the corruption, that the office has almost entirely 
decayed. There is still a lord high almoner, whose duties have 
dwindled down to the distribution of fourpenny bits, twopenny 
twists, and quarts of half-and-half to a few very old people on 
Maundy Thursday. 

Ampassapor. A sort of ticket-porter, by whom messages and 
parcels are carefully delivered from one sovereign to another. An 
ambassador must furnish his countrymen with passports and pro- 
tection ; so that he is not only a porter, but a policeman as well, for 
he must defend those who apply to him for assistance,"and enable 
them to “move on” when travelling. *An ambassador is called 
“ his Excellence,” though he may excel in nothing but short whist 
and diplomatic cunning. An ambassador is free from all process, so 
that, after dealing with tradesmen to a large extent, he may cut, or 
play any other odd trick that a Jack-in-office, if he happens to be a 
knave, would disgrace himself by practising. 

AMENDMENT. A word sometimes applied to the tinkering of an 
Act of Parliament. It is called amendment from the Greek a, which 
signifies not; and mendment, which is the old Saxon term for 
mending. 


LE. 





Signs of the Times. 


Two large Stags have been put up at the Albert Gate. This is a quiet 
bit of satire which we should like to see more generally adopted in our 
public buildings. Since we are on the head of Stags, we take this oppor- 
tunity of contradicting a rumour that has been too much about, of a new 
order of merit being instituted in England, to be called “The Royal Order 
of the Stag.” We are glad to state that the institution of it has been 
deferred, in obedience to Her Masesty’s wishes, until further orders. 








THE ANDOVER WAR-SONG. 


[‘* They’? (the adherents, or tail, of the Chairman of the Andover Union-Board) ‘‘ take 
up the case in the spirit of partisanship, the Chairman is their leader, and their war-cry 
is ‘We wunt be beat! We wunt be beat !’"*—See Report in the Times, Sept. 15.) 


We wunt be beat! We wunt be beat ! 
Don’t talk to we—for we wunt see ’t— 
Talk to a pooast, or a log, 

Goo argify wi’ hos or hog. 

We be rezolved our zide shall win, 

Vor which we’ll goo drough thick and thin, 
What do we care what paupers eat ? 

We wunt be beat! We wunt be beat ! 


We wunt be beat! We wunt be beat! 
We wunt be prached to, we repeat ; 
We don’t care what the truth may be, 
Tis all the one, vor that, to we. 

What we ’ve made up our minds to dc, 
That zame we manes to carry drough : 
You may as well a mule entreat ; 

We wunt be beat! We wunt be beat! 


We wunt be beat! We wunt be beat! 
On we will goo, and wunt retreat. 
No; by our Chairman we will stand, 
an all the rason in the land. 

e’ve got no ears for paupers’ groa’ 
What edien their pe nee Seles: . 
What matters what be Workus meat ! 
We wunt be beat! We wunt be beat ! 








The Archeological Association. 
understand that an 

VY = invitation has been 

ae forwarded to the 


sociation, Nos. 1 
and 2, from the 
authorities of Holy- 





the next annual 
meeting of either 
or both of 


place in that vene- 
rable quarter. 

There certainly 
could scarcely be 
a more appropriate locality for continuing the sort of researches in which 
the Archzeologians are sceupied. They only unrol amummy on account of 
the number of its coats and the length of time they have been worn ; so 
that Holywell Street must present a rich repast, in the way of old clothes, 
to the archeeological enthusiast. The interest attaching to barrows must be 
intensely gratified by a visit to Holywell Street, for it is caleulated that 
it is daily visited by an immense number of barrows of every size and 
description. The opening of a cat’s-meat barrow takes place every 
morning at about ten, and the Archeeologians would have an opportunity 
of seeing the effect produced by the operation on the numerous feline 
creatures in the neighbourhood; thus combining a lesson in Natural 
History with the other ordinary pursuits of the Association. 

We have been told that the President has promised to read a paper on 
the use of the term “ Old Clo’,” in the Mosaic sera ; and a member of one 
of the sections will give a lecture on a gorget of mail, and a coat of a 
mail guard, both in the possession of Mr. Sotomons. Some rolls of 
papyrus, sold for waste paper, will also be unrolled at a General Meeting ; 
and Mr. Foss will read an essay on the Coptic Roll as compared 
with the French Roll, illustrating his remarks by eating the crust, 
and other ingenious experiments. Mr. Samvets will throw open the 
whole of his warehouse to the members, and has promised to exhibit a 
series of shoes, from the early highlow of our elder brothers, to the 
Clarence of the present «ra. He will also give a pair of Bluchers and a 


pair of Wellingtons for the best and the worst paper on the Battle of | 


Waterloo, in which the characteristics of a Blucher and a Wellington 
are to be pointed out, in relation to the shoe-trade, for the purpose of 
showing how England maintained her footing. 


Archeological As- | 


well Street, who are | 
very desirous that | 





the | 
bodies of antiqua- | 
vians should take | 
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THE GOUTY ADMIRAL 


THE MONSTER MINISTERS. 


CoNSIDERABLE excitement was occasioned a few days 
ago by the appearance of a monster policeman, who was 
seen dangling about in the air, to the astonishment of the 
populace. Policemen are proverbial for being rather 
light in their conduct, but it was hardly expected that 
| their levity would have reached such a height as that to 





to an effigy of one of the force, who was thus raised 
| above his own station. 


| with a wet sail—by-the-bye, it is sure to be wet if they 


| which it attained in the instance alluded to. Uponcloser | 
| inspection, it turned out that a balloon had been attached 


As ballooning is now popular, we recommend the pro- | 
prietors of Vauxhall Gardens to bring up their season | 


|have anything to do with it—and to start a number of | 


= is a; — = | My = | popular personages, by means of balloons, all over the | 
Ww , Wp metropolis. 
\. \\ See eg We have furnished a page of portraits, as a hint for | 


a the first experiment. 


are all rather exalted, are very easily puffed up, and are 
almost certain to go whichever way the wind blows. An 


Aaz is, no doubt, venerable; but age is more valuable to port wine than to Port Admirals. announcement that the Monster Ministers were about to 
It seems that the Experimental Squadron has been under the command of an officer whose | take flight, would, we are sure, be extremely popular. 
gallantry has had to struggle with the gout, and whose head and heart have been ready to 
achieve wonders which his hand and foot have been unable to execute. Valour has been 
in his breast, but gout has invaded his great toe, and his noble captains have all been 
crawling about the Experimental Squadron in the same ignoble predicament. 

Gruel has superseded grog at the officers’ mess, and the ships’ stores have comprised 





The Sea! The Sea! 
WE have received tidings of the tide, which is making 


The individuals we have selected | 








flannel wrappers for the legs of the gallant fellows—to prevent their timbers from 
shivering. Rear-Apmirat Hype Parker has, it is said, been a martyr to the gout during 
the whole cruise, and has been confined to his hammock for half the time, so that he has 
been obliged to carry on his observations through a telescope lashed over his eye, and 
carried up through the gangway to the rigging. 


That enthusiastic old boy, the second lieutenant, has swallowed pills by the handful, | 


expecting to realise the celebrated “ha! ha! cured in an instant ;’’ but the attempt to 
throw away his crutches and start to his feet has terminated in his falling down exhausted 
abaft the binnacle. The Admiral is, we are told, to have a Bath chair, in which he is to 
be wheeled about the deck, in case of his being sent on another cruise, and the subordinate 
officers are to be allowed to add a pair of crutches and a Welsh wig to the regular naval 


what may be termed a tidy meal of the Cliffs at Cromer. 
Neptunes, if he does not play a tremendous knife and fork, 
is somewhat formidable with his trident; and when he 
takes it into his head to gulp down a cliff or two, he 
shows himself possessed of an awful swallow. If his is 
not the devouring element, it is not far short of it, when 
he makes up his mind to a feast ; and we are told he has 
just gulped down twelve acres of cliff at Cromer. He 
has bolted it stone and all, as a child does a cherry. We 
have heard it said, that “one swallow does not make a 
summer,” but one such swallow as that described is 





uniform. 


| rather a summary proceeding, to say the least of it. 





PBunch’s Nabal Lnielliqence. 


7 T appears that considerable promotion has 
; sae taken place in the Thames Navy, on 
account of the launching of several 
new vessels. SreersMAN T1MKINS relin- 
quishes the helm of the Daisy to StoKER 
Jones of the Crocus, and Timxins 
obtains a captaincy in the Ant, with a 
seat on the paddle-box. The commis- 
sioning of the Bee has caused a brevet 
in the Iron Steamboat Company, and 
the steward of the Alalania takes the 
__\ command of the crew of the Fairy for 
[ an experimental voyage. 
: We regret to have to record the 





out on Saturday last on board the 
Niobe, as she lay in the offing opposite 


| the Steam Pier at London Bridge. The gallant captain had given the word 


to “let go” somewhat hastily, and as the operation was not performed, 


he repeated the command with an oath ; when the middy—an irritable | 
old man of seventy—to whom the word had been given, took offence at 


the irascibility of the Captain, and exclaiming, “ Let go yourself,” walked 
away to the back of the vessel. The Captain of the Niode instantly saw 
that it was useless to make a stand against the mutinous spirit of the crew, 
for the stoker had been heard to echo, “ Ah, let go yourself,” and an 
approving wink from the man at the helm made it obvious that insubordi- 
nation, like a monstrous serpent, had coiled itself in the very ropes round 
the whole vessel from her stem to her stern, and, in fact, sunk into her 
hold, and twined round her funnel. The gallant commander consequently 
descended from the paddle-box, and folded his arms as if waiting for the 
worst, which immediately appeared in the shape of a director, at the sight 


| of whom the captain skipped up to his place, while the man who had 


particulars of a mutiny which broke | 


refused to “let go” instantly resumed his duties. The stoker set loyally 
to work, and the spirit of mutiny, which had a moment before been ram- 
pant, had disappeared from the vessel. 

We made some remarks the other day on the difficulty in finding 
names for the new steamboats in the above-bridge navy. We understand 
that the Niobe is so called, because, like Nrosk, it is “all tears,” from the 
steam continually dropping in large, big, pearly drops on to the heads of 
the passengers. 


WORKHOUSE COOKERY. 


Tue disclosures in the Andover Union have thrown quite a new light 
on the science of Cookery, which not even the inspiration of a Sorer 
could have hit upon. That ingenious chef de cuisine has blended together 
poetry, pastry, and politics, with considerable skill; he has invented a 
créme d’ Angleterre, consisting of charms borrowed from the female 
| aristocracy; but those ingredients, imaginary and unsubstantial as they are, 
must be considered as solids when compared with the materials used for 
constituting the dishes served up to the paupers in the Andover Union. 
| Butter, according to New Poor-Law Cookery, is made from the skimmings 
| of grease-pots, and parochial tea is made from boiling old leaves which 
| have already had their strength drawn out of them. A new Cookery- 
| Book, edited by MacDovucat, the master of the Andover Union, is 
|evidently a desideratum in culinary literature, which even M, SoyeEn’s 
| universal genius has hitherto left unsupplied. 








A PROOF READY MADE. 


Tue latest piece of legislation of Lorp Brovenaw is entitled, “ An Act 

to render the Assignment of Satisfied Terms unnecessary.’”’ For instance, 

Lorp Broveuam is on such satisfied terms with himself, that any assign- 

| ment is rendered quite unnecessary, because no one would have them. 
This is what we call judging a man by his own Acts. 
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Maxims and Dpinions of Lord Dondonderrp. 
(Collected from all his Works.) 


Ir is very unpleasant to get up at ten o’clock in the morning,and shave 
before noon. I suppose there are some people who are compelled to rise 
at eight, but I am sure I feel the most sovereign contempt for them. 

There is one great disadvantage in keeping coal-mines. The constant 
bother of looking over accounts, and signing mortgages, exposes one to a 
thousand sources of ennui, for which no profits, however large, can be an 
adequate compensation. 

How debased must be that man who would travel without his batterie 
de cuisine! But how much more depraved must be that creature who 
would eat his dinner without the crest on his plate! 

The peasants in France kneel down in the churches on the stone-pave- 
ment. After this, who can wonder at the atrocities of the Frénch Revo- 
lution ? 

The man who would not make way for a Lord, or give up his bed to a 
Duke, deserves being transported ; but the man who would present a bill 
to either is a fiend who would be capable of any atrocity, and for whom 
no punishment can be too severe. 

I wonder how people can eat, or drink, or sleep in the German hotels. 
Everything is so bad, so filthy, and so high-priced, that it is a wonder to 
me how any one can exist a day under it, Will it be believed—they charged 
me at Vienna fourpence for a small cup of coffee? I told the landlord I 
should mention it in my book, and the impudent fellow actually laughed 
in my face ! 

If there is a man in existence equal to Ropesrrerre, it is the English 
Ambassador at Constantinople. I left my card upon him, and he never 
invited me to dinner. No wonder the interests of England are so often 
sacrificed abroad ! 

The number of English you meet with on the Continent is positively 
annoying. They are to be met with everywhere—in the coaches, in the 
hotels, in the streets, in the churches and theatres,—not a place, however 
common or beautiful, is sacred from their intrusion. I shall certainly 
make a motion next session in the House of Lords, that every English- 
man be compelled to stop at home and mind his shop. 

Nicnoxas is quite a superior man. He complimented me yesterday 
upon my polished boots. 

I saw the sun rise once. Really, it is not worth the trouble. I spoke 
at an election, too, once. I never intend to do either again. 





THE BACCHOMETER; 


A NEW INVENTION, WITH SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKING MODEL. } 


oop Mr. Puncu, * 

“ They say necessity is the mother of 
invention. I don’t believe it: unless, indeed, 
the family has run through several gene- 
rations since the proverb was originated, 
and so by this time old Necessity may be 
only some very distant ancestor of modern 
discovery. Now-a-days, I’m sure, new in- 
ventions are like mile-stones—neither here 
nor there—and the ingenuity of their 
in) authors is inconsiderable, compared to the 
frantic exertions of a perplexed public in its 
hopeless attempts to make any possible use 
of the blessings of science. 

“But, my Punch, I have discovered 
an invention, a use for which happily 
existed coevally with Noan, and considerably before cork-screws—an 
invention which I have enjoyed myself for twenty years, and which I 
now, being a person about to marry, make public for the same reason 
that folks give for selling used-up horses—because I have no further 
occasion for it. You have heard of the pedometer, Mr. Punch—an 
ingenious instrument, which you put in your pocket to tell you how 
far you go. Now I call my contrivance the Bacchometer : it tells you 
how far you are gone. It is not exactly portable, consisting for the most 
part of pumps, lamp-posts, and in extreme cases of the ordinary gutter. 
But this is no drawback upon its applicability, which consists simply in 
watching the various phases in which common street objects present 
themselves to the vino-obnebulated imagination. The impressions so 
deduced form a complete index to conviviality—a graduated scale of 
excess, For example: the philosopher, whose duplicated vision on con- 
sulting the Bacchometer fills him with the idea that he is a quadruped 
provided with two lateh-keys, may safely consider himself in a situation of 
* How came you so?’ while a posture of helpless horizontality, accompa- 
nied by a sensation of a policeman feeling in his pocket for his card-case, 
must needs convince him that the index of the instrument stands at ¢ set 








screwed.’ By means of this judicious discovery, no man need hence- 
forward blush for bottles when he has sinned only in glasses—no man 
need have punch on his mind, when but humble negus is in his head. 
For my own part, now, my criterion throughout my life has been my 
knocker ; and never, since I first took it to my bosom—I mean to my 
front door—has it deceived me. One glance at its expressive bronze 
after a jolly evening, and I can recal to a glass the a-la-Romaime I have 
swallowed—can predict to a throb the head-ache of to-morrow. 

“ Permit me, Sir, to paint my knocker. It was (I say ‘ was,’ because 
my bride makes it a sine quad non that I discard it; 
and, in fact, a new brass bell-pull, with ‘ Visitors’ 
written under it, is already in agitation); it was, 
to see it by day, but a simple specimen of Birming- 
ham ingenuity. Its countenance, not perhaps strictly 
handsome, was undeniably distingué ; its eyes were 
very wide open; its cheek-bones (where the hinges 
worked) prominent and intellectual ; its chin, impos- 
sible to a razor in any point of view, was greatly calcu- 
lated for sound or fury. In common with all its family, 
my knocker had no ears—I suppose, in merciful 
consideration on the part of its founders, to protect 
it against those instruments of torture which perform 
the Polka in the fore-courts of Peckham during the 
first twenty minutes of breakfast-time, and then, adding 
insult to injury, strike up—* We may be happy yet.’ 

* But to see that knocker after a cigar and a comic 
= song at Evans’s, or any other equally ‘late joys!’ 
How genially it showed its metal then! How its 
dimpled mouth would pucker with enjoyment as it 
smoked my WoopvittE! How would it seem to wink 
with jovial slyness at my latch-key (oily superseder of 
its functions as it was!) as much as to say to me, 
‘Ha! ha! yousad dog, you. Ha! ha! Mrs. Mancietor 
and the children. Ha! ha! been a-bed these three 
hours. Ha! ha! too bad—shiver me !’ 

“ But, to be candid with you, my knocker was not always convivial ; it 
could be austere. I admit with shame, my Punch, that 1 have now and 
then been vaguely returning homeward at -that 
nocturnal solstice, when one is at a loss to know 
whether it is very early or very late—in the morn- 
ing. I have been painfully endeavouring to palliate 
my own blushes. I have wished to keep it dark 
to myself an hour or two after sunrise, when, being 
let in along with the sweeps, I have encountered the 
glances of my knoeker. Had I, Punch, instead of it 
—had I had cheeks of iron, I give you my honour 
that gaze would have made me blush through my 
black-lead. 

“Ihave done. Yet, while the nib of immortality 
still trickles over my departing knocker, let me 
exonerate myself from any blind admiration of its 
faculties. In the loftiest flights of my enthusiasm, I 
could never shut my eyes to the rivets which bound 
it on the inside of the door. Ah! my Punch, how 
many great countenances there are in this world 
bronzed (so to speak) with benevolence — counte- 
nances which are wont to utter flowery sentiments 
and smile capacious smiles — countenances before 
which the world is but as one adoring audience ; 
and only, only because the world knows nothing 
about the nuts and screws that clinch them on 
the other side ! 








_ “Yours very much, 
“Youne Peckuam.” 





National Sports. 


On the very same day that seven bulls were slaughtered before the 
Queen oF Span, fifteen men were butchered in the streets of Madrid: 
another proof that Spaniards are treated in their country like beasts, only 
not half so well. The rate of exchange of human life in Spain seems to 
be, 1 bull=2 men. When are these national sports to cease? Her 
Spanish Majesty forgets that what may be very good sport to her is death 
to others. She should be careful, for she is teaching her people one of 
those games, at which, it is said, two can play. | 


DECIDEDLY CRACKED. 

A morninc paper talks of the ships of the Experimental Squadron as 
being “ cxack vessels.” So many holes have been picked in them, since 
their powers of sailing have been tested, that we are afraid they deserve 
the compliment rather too literally. Even the Cove of Cork, where they 
are at present floundering, must see through them ! 
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THE NEW GRAND 


“STAND OMNIBUS. 



































THE DISEASE IN THE POTATO. 


We understand that several of the potatoes are suffering from black 
eyes, which particularly affect the champions, probably from their being 
more pugnacious than those of a differert kidney. We understand that 
some of the farmers having tried every other method in vain, have lately 
resorted to Grimstone’s Eye Snuff, which they have dug in as a manure 
in large quantities where bad eyes have been prevalent in the potato crop. 
We have seen one or two testimonials from influential members of the 
Murphy family, speaking in the highest terms of the snuff, and ordering 
more of it. We give the following, in justice to Mr. Grimsrone, to whom 
it was addressed 


“Sir,—I was taken at the beginning of last month with very bad 
eyes, which beeame completely black, and I was given up as lost, when by 
accident a friend let fall what I afterwards found to be a box of your 
invaluable eye-snuff. Now, sir, suffering as I was from my bad eyes, I 
was glad of any remedy at a pinch, and I thought your snuff was not to 
be sneezed at. For some time I felt no relief; but in about a week I 
became so much better, that Iam now out of my bed, and hope soon to 
be presentable at the dinner-table. 
upon me, for I have just seen her de an acquaintance. 
my turn next ; so I remain, while I can, 


It will be 


“ Yours very _, ia 
A TR. 


It is a curious fact connected with the potato, that, though it is outs an 
every-day sort of plant, it has been frequently subject to disease, and it 
suffered in 1764 from “ the cur],” which is still a malady which the unhappy 
vegetable is still sometimes a martyr to. We understand that the only 
remedy for “the curl ” is RowLanp’s Macassar Oil, which will take the 
curl even out of a potato. 


“He was Locked Up.” 


Wao was locked up? What was the culprit’s sin against society ? 
What iniquity had he—*a poor sickly boy, about fifteen years of age”— 
committed, that the awful Mr. Comsg, sitting in his magisterial chair at 
Clerkenwell, should punish the prisoner (who had not 2s. 6d. to pay a 
fine) with hard captivity! What, asks the moralist, was his evil-doing ?” 
Listen, and sigh over the wickedness of humanity. The “sickly boy ’’ 
had obstructed “the foot-path and carriage-way in Chapel Street, St. 
Paneras, with his basket of fruit for sale!” The audacious malefactor 
“with tears in his eyes, said he had no other way to live ;’ and the 
offending, destitute wretch, was therefore—locked up ! 


The cook, I am afraid, has a design | 


ANOTHER NEW SPEC. 


Tue Speculation Mania at present existing has extended from rail- 
roads to rivers; and having almost run itself all over the dry land, 
has at length plunged into the water. Steam for the Million at twopence 
a head has been followed up by Steam for the Billion at one penny, and 
a company is now being formed to supply Steam for the Quadrillion at 
one halfpenny. We have been favoured with a sight of the prospectus, 
from which we make an extract. The contemplated company is proposed 
with the view of forming a series of canals to be carried on archways 
along the principal thoroughfares, making a sert of Grand Junction Tank, 
to be supplied by the Grand Junction Water-works. Each house may 
have a connection with the canal by means of the cistern, provided the 
occupants ef the premises will be at the expense of carrying their water 
up to the level of the canal of the company. A number of small steamers 
will be launched to ply throughout the principal streets of the metropolis, 
and it is calculated that the superfluous steam from the London tea-kettles 
may be so concentrated as to work the locomotives without any expense 
to the company. The following is a list of the managing committee :— 





Simon Swinb xe, Esq., Provisional Shareholder in the Moonlight. 

Tuomas Swinee, Esq., Chairman of the Lightning and Perpetual 
Provisional Director of the Daisy. 

Siz Jones Smitn Jonzs, Director of the Cream of the Valley, and 
Grand Middlesex Water-works Junction Company. 

Hucu Hors, Esg , Deputy-chairman of the Bee, and uncle to one 
of the Provisional Proprietors of the Ant. 

Marmapuke Monmourn, Esq., Mortgagee of the Polyanthus, and 
Deputy Bill Discounter to the Daffydowndilly. 





OUT OF PLACE, 


An individual has advertised in the Times for “a permanent light 
situation.” He had better inquire if the Sun is in want of a domestic ; 





the Sun can be the only situation he is looking for. 





HEAVY LUGGAGE. 
Tue papers complain of the bad state of the roads in Spain. No 
wonder! Isn’t Monsigu R Taigrs travelling there with his manuscripts ? 
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boy whose name was Jem came to be called Gotiau for shortness. 


PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 


narcHy. The entire absence of government ; as, 
if the gevernor goes out for the day, the 
children are left in a state of, anarchy. 
Persons living in anarchy are, as far as 
politics are concerned, said to be in a state 
of nature ; but they soon get into such a 
state of ill-nature, that it is found neces- 
sary to place some control over them. 

Awnats, in Latin Annales, from Annus, a 
year. Cicero tells us that it was the 
custom for the PontirEx Maximus to 
write out the transactions of the past year, 
for which he was paid; so that the first 
penny-a-liner was the Pontirex Maximus. 
These annals are said to have been a dry 
statement of facts; but that incorrigible 
punster, Autus Gexuivs, declares that, as 
the Pontifex was compelled} to hang the 
annals outside of his house for the inspec- 
tion of the people, the statement could not 
have been dry in rainy weather. 

ApanaGE. The provision assigned by 
the Kings of France to their younger sons. 
Formerly the children of a deceased French 
King divided the Crown between them ; 
but as it was inconvenient that one should 
wear the gold rim, another the ermine 
border, a third the purple-velvet cap, the 
four next the four crosses, leaving nothing 
for the eighth child but to balance the 
cross pattée as well as he could on the top 

x of his pole, the crown was made to descend 
entire to the eldest. In 1790, it became the 
law of France that no apanage should be granted to the younger 
branches of the royal family, but that they should be boarded, 
lodged, and done for, like other little folks, at the expense of their 
parents, till they married or reached the age of twenty-five, when 
they were to have an annual allowance. By a law of March, 1832, 
it was decreed that the King’s sons and daughters should have 
nothing from the country till their papa was too poor to provide for 
them. The Kine or THE FreEncu has once or twice attempted to 
get up a case of insolvency, as a plea for obtaining an allowance for 
his children ; but his petition has always been dismissed, and he has 
been compelled to “dub up” out of his own pocket. 

ApprENTICE, from apprendre, to learn. A term which is applied to 
a barrister who is called an apprentice of the law, though he may 
have learnt nothing of his profession. A man going to the bar pays 
a fee toa special pleader for the run of his papers; but as some 
special pleaders have no papers but the Times, which any one may 
have the run of for twopence a day, it is hardly worth while paying 
a hundred pounds premium for the privilege of reading in the 
pleader’s chambers. An ordinary London apprentice is bound by 
indentures, and it is supposed the practice of thrashing an apprentice, 
by which an indenture was made in his skin, gave rise to the 
indenture being used as a symbol of the contract. 

ArpiTraTion. A mode of settling differences without the 
expense of a law-suit, which is never resorted to until all the 
expenses of the law-suit have been incurred, and the trial is about 
to proceed ; when, if the case promises to be lengthy, and the 
counsel have something to do in other courts, they recommend an 
arbitration. An arbitrator is a kind of concentrated essence of 
justice, combining in his own person the functions of a judge and 
jury ; turning his chambers, for the time being, into a Court, of 
which his clerk, or boy, is the temporary usher. When the arbi- 
trator has made his award, he seals it up, and it is “left till called 
for” at his chambers, where it sometimes lies for ever, as neither 
party will be at the expense of coming for;it. When this is the case, 
the arbitrator is out of pocket for the stamp, and as he must not 
show any soreness at the loss, he is compelled to struggle as he best 
may between his interest and his dignity. 

Arcuive. A chamber where public papers are kept, so that 
Peeve’s Coffee House is one of the principal archives in the city 
of London. The word archives, by a common figure, came to be 
applied to the papers, on the same principle as that by which the 


Something Nice and Cool. 


Tue subjoined appeared in the columns of the Morning Post ; and as 
that is the very last place in which any sane person would attempt to look 
for a joke—except when taken from Punch—the thing was no doubt put 
forth in good faith :— 


T° FAMILIES LEAVING TOWN for the WINTER.—A Gentle- 

man of quiet habits (without a family) is desirous of spending his time in town 
from the lst of November until Easter next. Any Gentleman having a furnished 
Residence at the West-end, with coach-house and stabling, who would consider his 
house and furniture being kept in good order by a full establishment of experienced 
servants an equivalent in lieu of rent, is requested to address to “ N. E.,” care of Mas. 
R——, G—— Street, St. James, 


Dear Mrs. R——! How we do envy you the knowledge of “N. E.” 
Could you introduce us? Nevertheless, “ N. E.,’’ in the intensity of his 
modesty, has evidently forgotten a few matters. Why did he not also 
inquire of “ any gentleman ” with a furnished residence and coach-house, 
the address of his tailor and wine-merchant,—assuring him that “ for an 
equivalent ’’ for whatever articles he might have of such tradesmen, there 
i be “experienced servants” to brush the coats, and draw the 

tiles ! 





THE EXILED LONDONER. 


I roam beneath a foreign sky, 

That sky is cloudless, warm and clear ; 
And ev’ry thing is glad but I ;— 

But ah! my heart is far from here. 


They bid me look on forests green, 

And boundless prairies stretching far ; 
But I rejoice not in their sheen, 

And longing turn to Temple Bar. 


They bid me list the torrent’s roar, 
In all its foaming, bounding pride ; 
But I, I only think the more 
On living torrents in Cheapside ! 


They bid me mark the mighty stream, 
Which Mississippi rolls to sea ; 
But then I sink in pensive dream, 
And turn my thoughts, dear Thames, to thee ! 


They bid me note the mountains high, 

Whose snow-capp’d peaks my prospect end : 
I only heave a secret sigh— 

To Ludgate Hill my wishes tend. 


They taunt me with our denser air, 

And fogs so thick you scarce can see ; 
Then, yellow fog, I will declare, 

Though strange to say, I long for thee. 


And everything in this bright clime 

But serves to turn my thoughts to thee ! 
Thou, London, of an earlier time, 

Oh! when shall I return to thee ? 








Drops of Comfort Generally Administered by Friends. 


Havine your health proposed at the age of forty, as a “promising 
young man.” 

Reading a newspaper, on a railway, containing an account of “ five-and- 
twenty lives lost ” only the day before. 

Losing a heavy sum at cards, and all your friends wondering how you 
could have been “ such a fool.” 

Putting on a white neckcloth, which you fancy becomes you, and being 
hailed all the evening as “ waiter.” 

Publishing a novel, which does not sell, and reading in a review— 
“This work is equal to anything of Ainswortn’s.” 

Breaking down before ladies in the middle of a song, and a wag calling 
out “ Encore.” 

Losing your latch-key, and wife and mother-in-law both sitting up for 

ou. 

, Having your gig nearly upset by an omnibus, and being abused by the 
conductor for not seeing “ vere ye ’re coming to.” 





THE FORCE OF HABIT. 
THE Canopus, originally a French vessel, has generally been the first 
in the races of the Experimental Squad Our brave sailors say this 
is to be accounted for, by the fact of her being a foreign ship, and having 








been taught from her cradle to run away at the sight of an English vessel. 
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TESTIMONIALS TO MANAGERS. 


Ir a man wants a service of plate, let him take a play-house. 
Superficial libellers have called actors a selfish race: how trium- 
phantly, every six weeks at most, do they rebut the calumny! It is 
wonderful to see how green-room gratitude runs to the silversmith, 
to pick out épergnes, and salvers, and tea-and-coffee pots, for wise, 
liberal, and paternal managers! The head of the play-house, no matter 
what sort of a head it may be, is always plated. The actors have so 
much money in the way of salaries, that their pockets would 
absolutely burst, if there was not a vent for them, every few weeks, 
by the way of a subscription for some gold or silver “rich domestic 
ornament” for the dear Mr. or Mrs, DaccERwoop who governs 
them. Messrs. Cox anp Savory, the particularly enterprising 
silversmiths, have remarked this proneness to desperate liberality on 
the part of players ; and have therefore manufactured a great variety 
of articles, to be presented (when subscribed for) in proper season to 
the Managers and Manageresses of London. For the present, we 
can only give three. 

The first is a very handsome affair, and is worthy of the attention 
of the folks of the Opera, when anxious—as next season they will 
be—once again to mark their sense of the tremendous value of Mr, 
Lum ey, the enthusiastic, tasteful, and munificent director. Her 
Gracious Masesty—the tutelary genius of everything that is not 
English—is represented as the Lady in Comus, fixed, fascinated in her 
royal chair, ‘by the pas of a ballet-dancer. The execution is very 








chaste, and the whole design beautifully embodies the spirit and | 
tendency of Her Masesry’s patronage to the arts and sciences of 
her native country. 

As the Poet Bunn has commenced 
another season, he will, of course— 
(judge, Messrs. Cox anp Savory)— 
have another testimonial at its conclu- 
sion. Devoted Joun CooPper was wont 
to go round with the hat for the sub- 
scriptions, but Joun being exiled from 
Drury, we presume the grateful task 
will devolve upon Mr. Harvey, whose 
smiles will, we trust, be as efficacious 
in extracting the shillings from the 
chorus and ballet as were the blandish- 
ments of his pains-taking predecessor. 
The testimonial, it will be seen, has a 
peculiar significance, and touchingly 
illustrates the relative positions of the 
Poet Buww and the Poet SuaksPEARE 
at Drury-Lane Theatre. 

The third testimonial has been ma- 
nufactured in the lively expectation 
that no very long time can now elapse 
ere Miss VincENT, or some other 
“acknowledged heroine of domestic 
tragedy,” shall have her prof 
reputation enshrined in frosted silver. 
There is a mingled vigour and beauty in this design that proves 
the artist to have caught the very spirit of the domestic drama, as 

















embodied by Miss Vincent. She is evidently desiring some villain 
“to tremble,” and further to remember that “there is an eye 
above.” 





We have been favoured with a view of twenty other designs 
executed to meet the merits of all managers. We were much struck 
with the beauty of two German silver spittoons, intended to be pre- 
sented by their grateful companies to “the sagacious, spirited, and 
munificent managers” of the Eagle Saloon, and, also, of the Royal 
Albert. 








TEA AND TOAST. 


Ove day last week the London Dock Company, at the opening of their 
new range of tea-warehouses, gave a party to the Tea division of the 
mercantile interest of London. The “ usual toasts” were given on the 
occasion ; and though, no doubt, these toasts were, so to speak, buttered, 
we believe that they were not exactly that description of toast which 
is “ usually given” at tea. On the health of Soucnone being proposed,— 

Soucuone (through his representative) declared that he had never 
risen—in the market or anywhere else—under circumstances so flattering 
as the present. He had been often drunk ; though he was never either 
tipsy himself, nor the cause of intoxication in others; for his was the 
draught that cheered but not inebriated. Around him were the 
Merchant Princes of London ; though he must regret the absence of one 
who was at once a Merchant Prince and a Merchant Tailor. He felt that 
he had now been on his legs long enough, and could only return his best 
thanks for the honour that had been done him. 

Gunpowper felt himself ready to explode with gratitude for the dis- 
tinction which had just been conferred upon him. He hoped to continue 
to give satisfaction—in a friendly way: he was not that gunpowder that 
feared to be superseded by steam: he respected steam for its connection 
with boiling water—which was his element. It was his boast to load the 
caddies, and not the cannons, of his country. Allied, as he trusted ever to 
be, with the milk of human kindness and the sugar of free labour, it 
should ever be his aim to promote universal peace. 

Green Hyson, in acknowledging the compliment that he had just 
received, would notice with pride an epithet which had been applied to 
him. He had been called evergreen: he felt thus associated with the 
laurel ; and if the laurel bound the poet’s temples, he had often to boast 
of stimulating the poet’s brain : he was aware that it had been insinuated 
that he was hostile to the nervous system ; this was a calumny, and he 
took that public opportunity of making the assertion. 

Young Hyson, after the eloquent speech just made by his brother, 
would merely express his thanks. He was unaccustomed to public 
speaking; his experience being limited to the silent spouting of the 
kettle. 

‘* The Genuine Leaf” having been proposed— 

A Srrancer rose to respond. He claimed the appellation which had 
just been mentioned: he was the British Lear. (Indignant cries of 
“ Turn him out !”’) 

A scene of indescribable confusion here ensued, amid which the pre- 
tender was expelled from the room. Order having at length been 
restored, harmony resumed her sway, and several sentimental and comic 
songs having been sung, the company separated at an advanced hour. 
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A SEASONABLE WORD ON RAILWAYS. 
. BY MR. PUNCH. 


T a dinner given by the Directors 
of the Diddlesex Junction Rail- 
way to one another out of the 
funds of the Company — Fitz 
JaMES DE LA PuiucuE, Esq,, 
Chairman,—Puncu, Esq., Vice- 
Chairman—the latter gentleman 
delivered the following speech 
in reply toa complimentary ora- 
tion from the distinguished pre- 
sident :-— 





“ Mr, CaarrRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, 
“ The manner in which you 
have drunk my health is most gra- 
tifying to me. I won’t say that 
‘tears choke my utterance,’ as 
O’ConnELt did, upon a solemn 
oecasion, the other day. Humbug 
and hypocrisy will not pass for 
honest emotion in England: and 
never can be welcome to honest 
men. Gentlemen, I drink all your 
good healths in return. (Cheers.) 
“ There was a talk last week of 
an Order in Council to prohibit the 
further issue of railroad prospec- 
tuses, on the plea that there were 
too many now on hand, and that it 
was impossible for Parliament to 
discuss those schemes already ex- 
tant in the course of next session, 


“ Mr. Punch is inclined to be of the opinion of the Order in Council, 
for various cogent reasons, 

“ In the first place—do we wish to be the death of the House of Com- 
mons? If we work them with bills as we did last session, every one, 
except a few of the tough ones, will expire. Fancy a House composed of 
Hume and Peet, for instance, whom nothing can kiil—old Joz with his 
stupid figures of arithmetic, and Bos with his incomparably »stupider 
figures of speech. (Sensation dans /’auditoire.) 

“ Secondly,—and this is even a more important reason than the former 
—although some of you, my dear brethren, don’t care a jot whether the 
House of Commons is dead or alive, yet your own interests will probably 
affect you sincerely. Men and Shareholders, you have already signed 
your deeds, pocketed your premiums, and (the scheme being agreed to 
by Parliament) committed yourselves to the finishing of your respective 
undertakings within a certain space of say three years. 

“ Look, my dears, at the number of schemes now on the list! I can’t 
stop to count them—I can’t tell the number of deeds I myself have signed 
—(hear, hear,)—the number of applications I myself have made— (Great 
applause)—but O, my dear brother-shareholders, which among you will not 
agree with me, that there is as much money to pay as this great country 
can conveniently fork out: that there is as much to do as our labourers 
possibly can do: and that it will be well to get that done before we engage 
ourselves farther ? 

“ Parliament binds you to execute your contracts in a certain short 
period of years, or months almost. You must have the iron in that time, 
and do you think the iron masters will spare you? You must have the 
labour performed, and where are the hands to do it? Workmen will be 
in such request for the next three years, that the best profession for 
younger sons will be the pickaxe and shovel. Navies may dictate their 
own terms—at least, until the Companies are bankrupt, when there will 
be no labour, nor wages, nor railroads at all. I+ will be a sad day when 
capitalists, and iron masters, and workmen, sit looking at each other after 
the general smash that our haste for speculation has occasioned. (Profound 
attention.) 

“ Therefore, dearly beloved, I shall in my place in Parliament, or if 
called to attend the council-board of my Sovereign, approve of a mild 
check upon railroad speculation. We have enough on hand at present 
for any prudent men to perform. Next year, my dear brother-capitalists, 
we shall be having our calls to pay, which I am sure you will all 
discharge with cheerful punctuality. (Hear, hear! cries of Oh, yes! Of 
course! Wish you may getit.) Iam not a croaker by nature, and only 
prophesy on rare occasions; but, upon my honour and conscience, it 
seems to me to be touch-and-go with the prosperity of this great country 
at this very moment when I am drinking your healths. (Cheers) You 
have the start of all Europe as you have always had; and the railroad 
system successfully carried out, will make such vast changes, and work 








such prodigious benefits, as I believe a man has scarcely an idea of now, 
(Sneers.) But (without rebuking the sneer of my worthy friend, Mr, 
CoLpsHOULDER, for I must speak a volume to set him right, and then he 
wouldn't understand me) it depends on you now, whether the pre-eminence 
which you have earned shall remain with you, or the ruin which all the 
world is longing to see accomplished, shall fall upon you. (Thrilling 
sensation.) : 

“If I were an enemy of my country—If I were an aristocrat bent 
upon the maintenance of my Order, and dimly seeing that, with the 
triumph of the Railroad system my coronets, and my lordships, and my 
stars and garters, must infallibly disappear into Hades—I would, far from 
discouraging the present Railroad mania, exaggerate it in every way. I 
would rejoice to see the capital of the country engaging itself beyond its 
means—plunging into speculations which must end hopelessly—and then 
the ruined land would come under my sway again, and,the old system be 
paramount once more. But let us hope better things of the national 
prudence, and that our own greediness and lust of gain is not to be the 
cause of our ruin. If we are but prudent, Gentlemen, there is no end to 
the anniversaries which we may be called upon to celebrate here; to the 
dividends which we nay announce to happy shareholders in our line; to 
the branch lines which may spring from it; and to the premiums which 
we, as directors, may pocket. (Immense cheering.) I will conclude, 
Gentlemen, by giving you— The Railroad-market, and may we know when 
we have got enough.” 


After this and other eloquent speeches, Mr. Punch went home ; but, 
in spite of his own injunctions to caution, and gloomy predictions 
regarding over-speculation, the infatuated gentleman wrote two- 
and-twenty fresh applications for shares before he went to bed that 
night. 








PUNCH’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





Tae question whether “ Should Cromwe.t have a Statue 1” suggested 
to us, Shall Moteswortu have a Portrait? We immediately answered 
the question in the affirmative; and here he is ! 





VEGETABLE DIET. 


However much the disease among the potatoes may distress the poor 
Irish during the following winter, it will not in the least alter the diet of 
the Great Agitator, whose living is very plain, having existed all his life 





upon cabbage. 
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FOR PARLIAMENT. 


(A CARTOON.) 


Tue decorations of the New Houses of Parliament will be incomplete, 
unless they include a representation of Justice, who is supposed to preside 
over parliamentary proceedings. That the jib of Justice, to use a nautical 
term, should have a medieval cut, is highly necessary, for two con- 
siderations. In the first place, Justice, cheek by jowl as she will be with 
Cuivary, and other Gothic company, will otherwise resemble a denizen of 
the waters out of its element. In the second, the Justice of Parliament, 
for an obvious reason, should be delineated in a style approaching cari- 
eature or burlesque, which is precisely that of the Art of the middle ages. 
For these good reasons, it is essential that Justice should grasp her 
scales and sword by a mode of prehension practicable by no mortal ; and 
that those properties should be cumbersome and awkward-looking in the 
extreme. There is a profundity in representing her as a supernatural 
being, taking hold of things in an impossible manner. On the same deep 
principle she should be drawn standing in an attitude which the human 
mechanism does not admit of. There is another good reason, which we 
= not enlarge upon, why Justice should appear twisted in the British 

nate. 

The tardigrade character of Justice ought further to be made visible 
in her feet, which should be quaintly clumsy, and contorted to a degree 
involving lameness. The anatomical difficulties which oppose these 
requisites are to be veiled with a profusion of drapery, which, as our 
sagacious ancestors well knew, will cover outrageous drawing. The face 
of Justice should be that of a monumental brass, both on account of the 
sesthetical character of the material, and the corpse-like attributes proper 
to Gothic sanctity. The cause of right and nature versus humbug, which 
Justice is ever trying, ought to be manifested by scrolls stuck into her 
seales, inscribed of course with old English characters. Altogether, the 
person of Justice should be deformed, and her look old-maidish ; so that 
she may be devoid of the Paganism of symmetry and beauty. 





A TURNPIEE STRATEGY. 


Ir is well known that a Mr. Levi is the giant contractor for nearly 
all the turnpikes in and about London. Some men have strange pets. 
Levi's passion is evidently pikes. Doubtless, it is to him a sweet con- 
solation to know that all men seated on or behind horses are stopped on 
so many highways, and made to deliver certain sums from threepence to 
a silver shilling. Let him wake in his bed at any hour of the night, and 
it may be to him a pleasant thought to feel that money is even then 
dropping into his fifty pockets, Well, the parishioners of Chelsea have of 
late taken umbrage at Levi. They have collectively risen like Resecca, 
and (by means of an act of Parliament) have abolished the gate at the 
Queen’s Elm. It was to usa touching sight—for we chanced to behold 
the spectacle—to see Levi, like another Samson, carrying away 
the Queen's Elm Gate upon his shoulders, that he might pitch 
it somewhere out of the parish. Now, all Acts of Parliament are 
elastic ; but none can be made to stretch so much as an Act for a Turn- 
pike. There is no knowing how far it may be drawn out. Mr. Levi 
doubtless knew this beautiful truth ; and therefore he pitched his gate 
some few yards above the gate of a certain Arcadian market-gardener of 
Fulham, named Borart, with the benevolent intention of receiving certain 
coppers from the aforesaid Borart in his progress to London with his 
parsley and sweet marjoram. Guileless, unsuspecting Levi! in the inno- 
cence of his soul, he had not perceived that Borart had another gate a 
few paces above the turnpike ; which gate, with the peculiar perverseness 
of human nature, Bopart has ever since driven through, to the shameful 
disuse of the old accustomed gate below. The Jew has been trumped by 
the Gentile! and it is sometimes a pathetic sight to behold Levi with 
tears in his eyes, watching the progress of Borart’s market-waggon on its 
way to Covent-Garden; but whether the tears are drawn from him by 
Bopart’s onions or the loss of Bopart’s pence, we leave it to the reader 
skilled in human emotion to determine. 





Should Cromwell habe a Statue ? 


VERYBODY is asking, “Should Cromwet. 
have a Statue?” and Echo is in all direc- 
tions bawling out, “ Yes, of course.” It is 
true that CromweELt cannot be traced back 
to Lapy Reppurea, or proved to be a lineal 
descendant of Ernesanrua, the wife of 
<\LFRED ; but he certainly played his part 
of sovereign as well as if he had been “ na- 
tive and to the manner born” for it. We 
should like to know whether he has not as 
good a right toastatue as RicwaRD THE 
Turrp, who played Old Harry with the 
Tower bedding, and made sandwiches of 
the infant princes between a couple of 
') feather beds. Nothing can palliate this 
romance of the palliasse, and there is no 
excuse for a downy uncle, who smothered 
the heirs to the throne in downy goose- 
quill. He made the mattress and pillows of the young princes the 
means of bolstering up his own title to the throne; and his subse- 
quent conduct was very disgraceful, for we defy any one to see the 
play of Richard the Third without coming to the conclusion that Dick 
was a deceitful scoundrel. In fact, the false front he assumed has caused 
that article to bear the name of Dickey up to the present period. 

Then, again, look at Joun! We should like to know what on earth he 
deserves a statue for. He was a fellow, according to SuaksPeaRE, always 
putting out young princes’ eyes with enormous pincers. His intimacy 
with Hubert was enough to condemn him in the opinion of any well- 
regulated-minded individual. 

Henry THE ErGutu, too, ought to have stood at the bar of the Old 
Bailey for Sexigamy ; but we think we have said enough to show that 
there are a few kings in our Hume anp Smouert, who ought to be 
deprived of statues, if merit gives any claim to the distinction of being 
“done in stone” for the New Houses of Parliament. CromwELL was, 
until his elevation, a very respectable brewer, and at least on a level 
with Barctay, Perkins, or Mevx; and though he was not an entire 
sovereign, he is by no means to be thought small beer of by the true 
constitutional Englishman. 











THE STAGS STAGGERED, 


In consequence of the tremendous rush of Stags into Capel Court, a 
rail is to be erected to keep them off by the authorities at the Stock Ex- 
change ; this will give the Stags a rail of their own, on which they will be 
at full liberty to speculate. 



























































BUT YOU CANT 


. 
? 


‘IT’S ALL VERY WELL, MR. CROMWELL 


LODGE HERE.” 
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PROSPECTUS OF AN INDIAN RAILWAY, 


EWLY started to connect the Pelo- 
ponnesus of Patomaree with the 
Squashamaw Districts, and the 
mountains of the Bengalee on the 
East, with a branch to the Boptic 
Coast, and an extension to the 
Fungazonian shore of the Rho- 
paravian Ocean. 

This important line will open 
the trade of Tangaroo to all 
the Merchants of the Musnic 
NJ, Continent, and give a facility of 

| transit to the rich valleys of the 
f/] Rhippidippi, one of the most 

fertile districts in the Unknown 
World. The line will cross the 
Rhambajee river on the north, 
giving an immediate communi- 
cation with the gold mines of 
Swambolia Minor, on the right ; while on the left, is the well-known diamond 
district of Nassuck, which it is expected will become the property of the 
Company. The following powerful list of local directors is given, not 
so much to encourage applications for shares—which already, before the 
existence of the Company is known, are so numerous, that a preference 





awit 
ond) 


can only be given to the most respectable—but: the list is printed as a 


guarantee to the public, who are waiting eagerly to snap up the serip, 
that it is well worth the ‘premium at which they will rush to purchase it. 


Directors in Invia. 
Raocanorn Lat, Hereditary Rajah of the Suttarees, and Chairman 
of the Harem Gas-Light Company. 
BeraJEE Bencatore, Resident.Sheikh of Shindy. 
LuLLEBatLoo Toosoo, Chairman of the Indian Quarter Sessions. 
Swasnacoo Totzot, First Begum of the Eastern Catacombs, and 
nm of the whole of the Trivingian Empire on the 


With power (if they can) to add to their number. 
Applications for shares which cannot be attended to, may be made 


to Sotomon Swaa, Esq., Secretary, at the temporary offices of the Com- 
pany in Walker’s Court. 








THE RAILWAY CIRECUS. 


We desire to point out an opening which now presents itself to any 
enterprising capitalist willing to invest a few thousands in a safe specu- 
lation. Railway extension—if we may be allowed the metaphor—is very 
fast snuffing-out the horse, the high-pressure engine is distancing the high- 
mettled racer, and equestrian affairs in general are rapidly declining in 

int of interest. Evil days are coming on top-boots, knee-cords, four-in- 

ds, jockeys, and all the race of jarvey. Itis manifest that Newmarket- 
coats are going out of fashion, that the m and the ostler are losing 
their importance, and that respect for the stable and its accessories is 
decreasing amongst the million. Accordingly, we predict that equestrian 
performances will very soon be at a discount, and that the Astleyan will 
share the fate of the legitimate drama. 

What, under these circumstances, can be a more promising scheme 

the institution of a Railway Circus? Let a company, or an indi- 
vidual, only raise the wind, or get up the steam to the requisite degree, 
and the affair is done. All that will be necessary will be a suitable 
theatre, with an arena surrounded by circularrails. On these rails will run 
the engine, round and round, in lieu of a horse ; and upon the engine will 
ride the engineer, appropriately attired, controlling his vehicle, and at the 
same time exhibiting his performances. He will poise himself on one leg, 
wave flags, go through the sword exercise, jump through hoops, and 
execute all the usual feats of the riding-school, and as many more as he 
can invent. He will be accompanied, of course, by a stoker; and the 
air will thus be enabled to do a pas de deur on engine-back, which will 
something entirely new to the British public. For the greater grace 
of this exhibition, the stoker should be one of the fair sex ; and we are 
sure that a steam danseuse would prove extraordinarily attractive ; or the 
part itself of the engineer might be taken by a lady performer, in a short 
dress, pink stockings, satin, and spangles. 

The circus, of course, should be surrounded by several lines of rail, to 
afford facilities for riding upon two, three, four, five, or six engines at 
once, in a manner analogous to that of the late Mz. Ducrow. indeed, 
the steam-rider might call himself the Railway Ducrow. A clown in the 
ring, of course, would be wanted ; and such a gentleman as Mr. Barry 
might still easily act in that capacity. His present jokes would be sus- 
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ceptible of many additions a propos of boilers and other appurtenances of 
steam, which would be highly diverting to the 5 tors. 

The greatest difficulty, as it strikes us, that will beset the plan in its 
accomplishment, will be to find a riding-master. Mr. Wippicomss, 
powerful as he is, will hardly be strong enough to control the engines, and 
to counteract their centrifugal tendency. This purpose, however, will 
probably be answered by a post placed in the middle of the circus, and 
provided with a sort of swivel, connected with the carriages by strong 
chains or cables. The post might be made large enough to’serve for a 
pedestal, and then WippicomBe might stand on the top of. if; and thus, 
more conspicuously:than ever, display those graces which have rendered 
him the admiratiom of centuries. As the consequence of this arrangement, 
with regard to the clown, would be, that if he remained in the rimg whilst 
it was in action, the chains or cables would necessarily cut‘himvin two, a 
space — wool — the outermost rail and the*barrier of the 
circus, round which he might run, uttering wittici making grimaces, 
and insulting WippicoMBE and the puhemia just as efféetually as he 
does at present. 

In putting forth the above project, which we have not'the least doubt 
will be instantly caught up, we feel that we have done good service to the 
drama, a fine branch of which, but for our suggestion, would shortly be 
lopped off to a certainty. The onlyreward we expect for our thought and 
trouble, in addition to an approving conscience, will be orders:for 
two for the Railway Circus. 








A NEW CURE FOR PAUPERISM. 


A TESTIMONIAL; appended to a puff of! some quack Pills, which lately 
appeared im the Morning Herald, contaims the following extraordinary 


statement, sigmed “No Doctor :”— 


“*T mustnow say that I feel exceedingly happy in being able to testify to the efficacy 
oft+——-; if‘has done that in Winchcomb which the diplomaed doctors, under the 
organic theory, co not do; it has fetched a man out of the Union Workhouse, and 
sent ‘him:to provide for himself with his own hands. The disease under which he was 
suffering wasthe Evil.’’ 


The Quacks, we always understood, professed the medicine alluded 
to, to be a remedy for poverty of the blood ; but now they would seem 
to make it out a cure for pauperism itself—for “the Evil’? — the 
Grand Evil ;—not the King’s Evil only, but the Subject’s Evil. We 
believed—as implicitly as we believe in the Koran—that it would cure all 
diseases ; but we did not believe that it would cure pecuniary as well as 
pulmonary consumption. We were satisfied—as we are of the truth of 
GULLIvER’s travels—that it would restore a lost leg; but we hardly 
— it would replenish an empty pocket. We were convinced—as we 
are that white is black—that it would snatch a man out of the jaws of 
Death ; but we never imagined it would bring him out of the Workhouse. 
Let the benevolent subscribe instantly, and buy a cart-load of the pills for 
distribution amongst all the Unions, beginning with Andover. | 








Readings in Matural Wistorp. 
THE STAG, 


Tue Stag is a railway ruminant, and belongs to a common herd that 
may be seen loitering about the neighbourhood of the Stock Exchange. 
The Railway Stag has his head full of branches, but he sheds a new 
branch directly there is any premium. He is exceedingly fleet of foot, 
and when he is once off there is no catching him. Some Railway Stags 
are, however, distinguished by a sort of waddle, like that of the lame duck 
of the Stock Exchange. There are strange stories told of the various 
forms assumed by the Railway Stag ; for the animal is exceedingly cun- 
ning, and will resort to any artifice to keep out of danger. The Railway 
Stag often causes great annoyance to the bulls and bears in the. neighbour- 
hood of the Stock Exchange. 








THE PRIVILEGE OF SMOKE, 


A corresponpent of the Morning Chronicle, signing himself “ E. 0.,” 
states, that, lately, in St. James’s Park, he observed one of the Park- 
keepers order a man to remove a pipe from his mouth, whereas he was 
himself allowed to continue in the enjoyment of a cigar, which he was 
smoking. On inquiry as to the reason of this anomaly, he was told that 
pipes were forbidden by the Commissioners. Some may be puzzled to 
account for this distinction of smokers, but we are not ; as the following 
formula will testify :— 

Pipe. Smock ae 
1 : 33 


Cigar. Chesterfield, 
1 1. 


As 
This is a little sum in the Rule of Wrong. 
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COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
































“Tus 1s Your Bep, Sin. 
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PRINCE ALBERT AND THE WINDSOR POOR. 


We have been thrown into a state of great alarm by what we 
consider to be little less than incipient rebellion on the part of 
the parishioners of Windsor. It is well known that Prince 
ALBERT has a Flemish farm there, with: 300 acres of land. 
Well, the farm has been assessed the poor rates,—as if, indeed, 
a Prince should have anything to do with paupers. The royal 
ALBERT very properly denounces any such association, and will 
not pay his 45/. to the wretched of Windsor, He pleads that 
he “has no beneficial occupation” of the farm; and more- 
over, that the “ property belongs to the Queen.” Whereupon 
a rebel named Judge, asserts that the Prince does turn the 
penny by the farm, for he breeds oxen there, and sells them 


groundsel the better to add to his limited pocket-money. How- 
ever, it was ordered by the meeting, that “ the collector should 
call again ;’’ when we have no doubt the answer will be, “ Not 
at home.’”’ Should matters come to extremities, a man will, 
of course, be put in possession of Windsor Palace ; or it may 
NESS may choose to go to prison. 
what would be their emotion to read the following in the 
Court Circular—“ Yesterday, Her Gracious Masgsty visited 
Prince ALBERT at her own Bench !” 





Unimportant, if True. 


| THe Morning Post of Friday, in addition to its usual fashion- 
| able intelligence, give a curious account of a cow that was found 
| to have a silver spoon in its stomach after its death. We have 


| with a silver spoon in its mouth, and by some accident_happened 
to swallow it. 








THE POET BUNN. 


Acarn does the Poet Buwwy strike his lyre. Again is the voice of 
the bardikin “heard in the land.” The Poet’s promissory advertise- | 
ment has all his wonted fire—all his matchless moral daring. Could 
Friar Bacon’s famous brazen head be restored to us, sure we are it 
would discourse after the manner of Bunn: we should hear the 
like sonorous sentences from the like metal. The Poet begins with 
“hope.” ‘With his fingers wandering amidst the melodious catgut, 
and his eye expressively turned towards Buckingham Palace, he ex- 
presses “ the hope of retaining that great patronage with which his enter- 
tainments have, for the two preceding years been honoured !” What 
a comfortable prospect for the shareholders! for if the Poet retain 
the like great patronage of the two preceding years, they—the share- 
holders—will be again convened next summer, again to be told there 
is not a penny to be shared amongst them; whilst their sympathies | 
will be appealed to that they may mourn with the Poet the departure 
of SuaksPeRre from Drury Lane “to Sadler’s Wells and other pot- | 
houses!” Happy shareholders ! 

However, the Poet proceeds with a list of his basses and baritones, | 
his soprani and contralti, and—like all poets, excelling in fiction—he 
promises the advent of the Swedish nightingale, Jenny Linp: the 
said Jenny being engaged all the winter at Berlin, and all the spring | 
at Vienna. This, however,is nothing. Once upon atime, a mermaid 
rose off the coast of Norway, and sung a ravishing strain to Bisuor 
PontorPipay, who with all the solemnity of his character, attests the 
fact. Were another mermaid to appear off Fulham to the Bisnor | 
or Lonpon, the Poet Bunn would immediately sign and seal with | 
her “in presence” of the toll-keeper of Fulham Bridge. And there 
is no doubt that the mermaid would appear at Drury Lane, just as| 
Jenny Liyp will warble there in the present season. We have, 
equal faith in the mermaid and in Jenny. 

The Poet next proceeds with his list of chorus and ballet; and | 
it isa proud thing to know that there is scarcely an English name | 
among the multitude engaged. But the most gratifying intelligence | 
is to come : listen :— 


[this is really worthy of the Foreign Office] for a grand Opera: the music by Doni- 
ZETTI, the libretto by—Scrise!’’ 

The Poet Bunn magnifically pooh-poohs men like Rooke and 
Joun Barnett (for they have the disadvantage of not being 


| no doubt that the animal, like many fortunate calves, was born | 





afterwards ; and moreover, {that he vends his chickweed and | 


be, that, sooner than succumb to the poor, His Roya Hicu- | 
We earnestly trust that | 
matters will not go so far, for we put it to the loyal to consider: | 





Italians), and opens a treaty with Donizerti1. There is no native | 
writer capable of furnishing a libretto, and therefore the judicious | 


manager resorts to Scrise, whose French will, of course, be undone: | 


into English by the Poet Bunn himself. We acknowledge the 
sagacity of Bunn. This is, doubtless, the surest way to “retain the 
patronage” of Her Masesty and the Prince. We observe the 
name of but one British actor, HarLey, among the list; and he, we 
understand, is under a heavy penalty not to speak anything but 
French, or at the most very broken English. Even the call-boy has 
orders to grow mustachios! After this, the Poet Bunw is certain 
of the patronage of the QUEEN, 








Police Intelligence. 


Ir is proposed to effect a material change in the system of police now 
existing ; this will be accomplished by means of a number of statues 
clothed in the official costume, which will be quite as useful, and far less 
expensive, than the present force. These statues are intended to be 
placed in the streets at regular distances, the same as lamp-posts; and 
by means of some internal mechanism will be made to ejaculate, at stated 
intervals, the words “ Move on ;” in the same manner that the Dutch 
clocks repeat the word “ Cuckoo.” 

It is not yet fixed whether the material is to be stone or wood ; the 
former being so emblematic of the disposition, and the latter of the heads 
of the police. The only opposition to this really useful measure is 
expected from the various cooks and housemaids, and we understand that 
several meetings will take place on the subject. 


THEIR NAME IS LEGION. 


Tae Doxe or Nemours has been presenting at Madrid crosses of the 
Legion of Honour in snuff-boxes. It is evident the Prince is aware no 


“ Arrangements are, moreover, on the point of completion, and treaties pending | one now ever thinks of taking the cross, excepting at a pinch, 
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Mionodp on the Meath of an onlp Client. 


Ox } take away my wig and gown, 
Their sight is mock’ry now to me : 

I pace my chambers up and down 
Reiterating “ Where is he ?”’ 


Alas! wild Echo, with a moan, 
Murmurs above my fever’d head : 
In the wide world I am alone ; 
Ha! ha! my only client ’s—dead. 


In vain the robing room I seek ; 
The very waiters scarcely bow ; 

Their looks contemptuously speak, 
“ He’s lost his only client now.” 


E’en the mild usher, who, of yore, _ 
Would hasten when his name I said, 

To hand in motions, comes no more, 
He knows my only client ’s dead. 


Ne’er shall I, risirg up in Court, 
Open the pleadings of a suit : 

Ne’er shall the Judges cut me short, 
While moving them for a compute. 


No more with a consenting brief 
Shall I politely bow my head ; 

Where shall I run to hide my grief? 
Alas ! my only client ’s dead. 


Imagination’s magic power 
Brings back, as clear as clear can be, 
The spot, the day, the very hour, 
When first I sign’d my maiden plea. 


In the Exchequer’s hindmost row 

I sat, and some one touch’d my head, 
He tendered ten-and-six, but oh ! 

That only client now is dead. 


In vain, I try to sing—I ’m hoarse : 
In vain I try to play the flute, 

A phantom seems to flit across,— 
t is the ghost of a compute. 


I try to read—but all in vain ; 
My chambers listlessly I tread ; 

Be still, my heart ; throb less, my brain; 
Ho! ho! my only client’s dead. 


I think I hear a double knock ; 
I did—alas ! it is a dun, 
Tailor—avaunt ! my sense you shock ; 
He’s dead ! you know I had but one! 


What’s this they thrust into my hand ? 

A bill returned !—ten pounds for bread ! 
My butcher got a large demand ; 

I’m mad ! my only client 's dead. 








WONDERFUL HORTICULTURAL PHENOMENON. 


A new kind of fruit has lately been introduced into London. It is 
known amongst those who have particularly studied its cultivation, as 
“ The apple with the silver pips.” One was shown to us, which, upon 
being cut open, really contained a shilling ; but the generality of them, we 
believe, do not grow anything larger than a fourpenny-piece. The one 
we saw had been picked up at Charing-cross. It had been thrown by one 
of the omnibus-drivers to a policeman, who had been loudly directing him 
to “ move on,’’ but the policeman failing to catch it, the apple had fallen 
into the hands of a rival cad, who enjoyed the phenomenon of the “ silver 
pip”’ no less than the fruit, for, after eating the latter with great relish, he 
— the shilling in something to drink, to ascertain if the pip was real. 

hese wonderful apples, which we take the scientific liberty of calling 
“ Poma Cadiensis,” are in great demand amongst the numerous time- 
keepers of London, but the policemen are no less eager in running after 
them. They are of very quick growth. An omnibus that halts five minutes 
at one station will produce a ripstone of the value of sixpence, but as much 
as a quarter of an hour is necessary to bring forth the largest specimens. 
These contain from two to three pips, running from sixpence to a shilling 
a piece. We have forwarded the specimen, which has been sent to us, to 
the Horticultural Society. If it realises all that is said of it, it certainly 
would be invaluable at elections. 





IRISH IMAGERY. 





® Ar a recent Repeal meeting Mr. O’ConneLt was described by one of 
the speakers as “an oak of the forest, every hair of whose head was 
sanctified.” We never saw an oak with a fine head of hair ; though it 
is, no doubt, possible ; for people are talking a good deal just now about the 
curl in the potato ; and if potatoes can be possessed of curls, we do not see 
why trees should not have hair also. We can scarcely see how O’ConnELL 
is an oak of the forest, though, in our opinion, he seems to be most at 
home when in the Groves of Blarney. 








AMATEUR CRIMINALS. 


Poor Ex1za Grimwoop appears to be a great favourite with the army. 
We know net how many soldiers have declared themselves guilty of her 
murder, that they might escape the glory that ever casts a halo about the 
private soldier’s name. The public attention is aroused by the newspaper 
paragraph — police officers are suddenly very busy—the magistrate, 
meaning serious business, takes his seat, and the self-accused is brought 
in. Whereupon, he thrusts his tongue in his cheek, declares his confes- 
sion to be all a flam, and in the end walks away—mockingly applying 
his thumb to the end of his nose at poor hoaxed Justice. Now, we think 
there should be some remedy for this. , If fellows like Grorce H111, the 
last humourist of the 67th Foot, choose to have their dismal joke with 
society, we certainly think that society should be allowed to make its 
repartee. Therefore, when a Hitt “murders in jest,” why not punish 
him in jest? When he assures the magistrate that the whole story is a 
fable, might he not be retorted upon in the same funny spirit? Thus, 
when sentenced to a month or two at the treadmill, if the humourist 
complained of the inconvenience, he might be met with a reply that it 
was not the treadmill, but merely a practical joke—nothing more than a 
bit of drollery, that if he had any sense at all of the humorous, he must 
do all he could to keep going. And if—as it sometimes happens with the 
most inveterate jokers—he should continue very obtuse to the fun, we do 
not see why his notion of the comic should not be quickened by severer 
punishment ; but of course—only in joke. 








Bunch’s Railway Entelligence. 


Ir will be seen that Spanish Railways are beginning to attract atten- 
tion in the British market. When our readers remember the quantity of 
Spanish liquorice consumed in this cold and cough-generating climate of 
ours, they will see that the mercantile traffic must be tremendous on any 
Spanish line that has English shareholders, The Madrid and Valencia 
Railway that has been projected, will give an immense impetus to the 
trade in Valencia waistcoats, and if the Company will send us a large 
allotment of shares, we will undertake to write it up till the scrip is at 
twenty premium. 

We perceive from the advertising columns of our contemporaries that 
a Grand Trunk Railway has been started. We should suggest a Grand 

t, Rug, and Bonnet-Box Junction asa very desirable branch, and a 
London Direct Portmanteau one would, no doubt, be amazingly popular. 
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A sort of civil war has lately been raging with tremendous violence 
between the paviers and the populace. The great scene of contention 
has been Fleet Street, which ought in future to be called Thermopyle, 
for never was that famous pass more stoutly defended, than the 
thoroughfare between Temple Bar and Ludgate Hill, within the last 
fortnight. 

The paviers took possession of the ground unexpectedly in the course 
of a single night, and by the next day they had thrown up strong fortifi- 
cations of bricks, behind which they stubbornly resisted the approach 
of the enemy. The populace were soon on the spot with their heavy 
luggage omnibuses, with which an attempt was made to force a passage ; 
but the paviers had taken their measures so effectually, that Fleet 
Street was utterly impassable. Baffled in this attempt, the populace turned 


THE STREETS. 


J 


their horses* heads up Fetter Lane; and some made an effort to penetrate 
into the City by cutting across the heights of Holborn; but here, again, 
they met with the most obstinate resistance from the pavier party who 
had contrived to gain possession of all the principal metropolitan passes 
| at the same moment. Some of the unfortunate victims hoping to make 
good their retreat, fell back towards the west, intending to escape aloug 
Piccadilly : but even here the paviers were found to have made them- 
selves masters of the passage, which they barred against every one. In 
this dilemma the populace, finding the City in the hands of the paviers, 
had no other course than to surrender at discretion. 

We have not heard what has been the result of the conflict, but from 
the number of horses we saw down, and vehicles overturned, it is certain 
| that an enormous loss has been sustained by the populace. 











IMPORTANCE OF THE EXTERIOR. 


It having been settled by Magisterial Decision that a 
FASHIONABLY CUT COAT 


will subject drunk and disorderly Sparks, who pull off Knockers, to a 
mere Fine, whereas the wearer of an 


INFERIOR ARTICLE 
would, for a like offence, be consigned to the Tread-Mill, 
Messrs. Mordecai and Sons, 
of the Minories, confidently recommend their 
NEW POLICE WRAPPER 


to the Patronage of Larking Gents. 
the Establishment. 
Flagrant Outrage. 


A large Stock may be inspected at 
Warranted to screen the Perpetrator for the most 


N.B. For Cash only. 








ST. PAUL’S EXHIBITION. 


Ir may not be generally known that among the Metropolitan Exhibitions 
is included the interior of St. Paul’s between the services, which, under 
the management of the Dean and Chapter, is open to the public at two- 
pence a head. This speculation, perhaps, would answer better were 
greater publicity given to it. The Dean and Chapter might find it 
worth their while to advertise their Church in the newspapers. A few 
shillings spent in this way, painful as might be the sacrifice, would 
be money well laid out. At all events, their Reverences might distribute 
about town a few placards and posters, and bills of their Exhibition, like 
those put forth by the Colosseum people. Everybody is not aware that 
St. Paul’s, as we!! as the building by the Regent’s Park, has its Glyp- 
totheca, with Lorp Netson in it,and Dr. Jonnson, and Howarp the 
Philanthropist, and Lorp Howe, all larger than life. But were we the 
showmen—we beg pardon—the Dean and Chapter—of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, we would gofurther. Having once brought ourselves—for there would 
be the only difficulty—to make a show of our Church at all, we would 
regularly go the whole Wompwett. We would erecta scaffold in front 
of the sacred edifice, with poles upon it, and on these poles largs sheets of 
canvas displaying paintings of the lions to be seen within. On the scaf- 


fold should be seated a dozen beefeaters or so, with drums, trumpets, 
ophicleides, trombones, and Pandean pipes, who, by their music, should 
attract the attention of passengers. To these, perhaps, we would add a 
clown, to fling summersets, and stand upon his head, and to bawl out 
between the tunes —“‘ Here we are!” “ Hoy, Hoy, Hoy!” “ Walk up, 
Ladies and Gentlemen!” “Just a-going to commence!” “Only Two 
Pence!” and so forth. But this would be scandalous—unclerical— 
—profane! Very well. Then we would throw open our doors gratis. 
We would be either clergymen or showmen, but whichever we called our- 
selves, we would act as such. 





THE CALAMITIES OF A DOOR-PLATE. 


Arrorveys, surgeons, artists, and other professional men, generally 
have their names on their doors. A name on a door is a fine thing when 
accompanied by plenty of dirt on the scraper; in other words, when 
it causes an influx of business. It occasions, however, certain results 
which are inevitable. In the first place, a name on the door, constantly 
for a twelvemonth after its institution, and from time to time ever af- 
terwards, is sure to procure for its owner visits from sham missionaries, 
begging-letter impostors, and all varieties of the “doo.” Secondly, especially 
during this period of railway speculation, it entails upon him, daily, the 
plague of loads of prospectuses of all kinds, foreign lottery schemes, and | 
other catchpenny circulars, by thousands, These, offering,for the most part, 
opportunities for the “ eligible investment” of capital, are often addressed 
to those who have no capital to invest, eligibly or otherwise. What cruel 
irony to the professional pauper ! In this respect, Assurance Companies are 
a great nuisance, and very provoking is their assurance. The bored one, it 
is true, may laugh in his sleeve at the attempt on his visionary Three Per 
Cents., or, if a smoker, he may light his cigars with its vehicle :—so much 
for his consolation ! But there is one atrocious thing which these circular- 
writers do, and which, at least, they ought to discontinue. They fre- 
quently have their letters directed in a female hand—and that to the 
young, and enamoured, bachelor. This involves a hoax which we have no 
hesitation in terming heartless. Thus to raise emotions only to crush 
them, is a mockery worthy of no place above Pandemonium — except 
*Change Alley. Send your prospectuses, ye speculators, to capitalists and 
married men ! 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE XXXIV. 


MRS. CAUDLE, SUSPECTING THAT MR. CAUDLE HAS MADE HIS WILL, 
IS “ONLY ANXIOUS AS A WIFE” TO KNOW ITS PROVISIONS, 


HERE, I always said} you’d a strong mind when 
you liked, CaupLE ; and what you’ve just been 
doing proves it. Some people won’t make a 
will, because they think they must die directly 
afterwards. Now, you’re above that, love, 
arn’t you? Nonsense; you know very well 
what I mean. I know your will’s made, for 
ScraTcHERty told me so. What? You don’t 
believe it? Well, I’m sure! That’s a pretty 
thing for a man to say to his wife. I know 
he’s too much a man of business to talk; but 
I suppose there’s a way of telling things 
without speaking them. And when I put the 
question to him, lawyer as he is, he hadn’t the 
face to deny it. 

“ To be sure, it can be of no consequence to 
oie me whether your will is made or not. I shall 
—_—— not be alive, Mr. CaupLe, to want anything: 
I shall be provided for a long time before your 
will’s of any use. No, Mr. Caupte ; I shan’t survive you: and— 
though a woman’s wrong to let her affection for a man be known, 
for then she’s always taken advantage of —though I know it’s foolish 
and weak to say so, still I don’t want to survive you. How should 
I? No, no; don’t say that : I’m not good for a hundred—I shan’t 
see you out, and another husband too! What a gross idea, CaupLE ! 
To imagine I’d ever think of marrying again. No—never! "What ? 
That’s what we all say? Not at all; quite the reverse. To me the 
very idea of such a thing is horrible, and always was. Yes, I know 
very well, that some do marry again,—but what they ’re made of, 
I’m sure I can’t tell! Ugh! 

“ There are men, I know, who leave their property in such a way 
that their widows, to hold it, must keep widows. Now, if there is 
anything in the world that is mean and small, it is that. Don’t you 
think so too, CaupLE? Why don’t you speak, love? ;That’s so like 
you! I never want a little quiet rational talk, but you want to go to 
sleep. But you never were like any other man! What? How doI 
know? There now,—that’s so like your aggravating way. I never 
open my lips upon a subject, but you try to put me off! I’ve no 
doubt when Miss Prettyman speaks, you can answer her properly 
enough. There you are, again! Upon my life, it is odd; but I 
never can in the most innocent way mention that person’s name 
that—Why can’t I leave her alone? I’m sure—with all my heart ! 
Who wants to talk about her? I don’t: only you always will say 
something that ’s certain to bring up her name. 

“ What was I saying, CaupteE? Oh, about the way some men 
bind their widows. To my mind, there is nothing so little. When 
a man forbids his wife to marry again without losing what he leaves 
—it’s what I call selfishness after death. Mean toadegree! It’s 
like taking his wife into the grave with him. Eh? You neger want 
to do that? No, 1’m sure of that, love: you’re not the man to tie a 
woman up in that mean manner. A man who’d do that, would have 
his widow burnt with him, if he could—just as those monsters, that 
call themselves men, do in the Indies. 

“ However, it’s no matter to me how you’ve made your will; but 
it may be to your second wife. What? I shall never give you a chance ? 
Ha! you don’t know my constitution after all, Caupte. I’m not at 
all the woman I was. I say nothing about ’em, but very often you 
don’t know my feelings. And as we’re on the subject, dearest, I 
have only one favour to ask. When you marry again—now it ’s no 
use your saying that. After the comforts you’ve known of marriage 
—what are you sighing at, dear ?—after the comforts, you must 
marry again—now don’t forswear yourself in that violent way, taking 
an oath that you know you must break—you couldn’t help it, I’m 
sure of it ; and I know you better than you know yourself. Well, 
all I ask is, love, because it’s only for your sake, and it would make 
no difference to me then—how should it !—but all I ask is, don’t 
marry Miss Pret There! there! I’ve done; I won’t say 
another word about it: but all I ask is, don’t. After the way 
you ’ve been thought of, and after the comforts youve been used to, 
CavuDLE, she wouldn’t be the wife for you. Of course, I could then 








have no interest in the matter—you might marry the QuEEN or 
Enctanp, for what it would be to me then—I’m only anxious about 
you. Mind, Cavpre, I’m not saying anything against her ; not at 
all; but there ’s a flightiness in her manner—I dare say, poor thing, 
she means no harm, and it may be, as the saying is, only her manner 
after all—still, there is a flightiness about her that, after what 
you ’ve been used to, would make you very wretched, No, for if I 
may boast of anything, CaupLE, it has been my propriety of 
manner all my life. I know that wives who’re very particular, arn’t 
thought as well of as those who’re not—still, it is very little to 
be virtuous, if people don’t seem so. And virtue, CauptE—no, I’m 
not going to preach about virtue, for I never do. No; and I don’t 
go about with my virtue, like a child with a drum, making all sorts 
of noises with it. But I know your principles. I shall never forget 
what I once heard you say to PRETTYMaN: and it’s no excuse that 
you ’d taken so much wine you didn’t know what you were saying at 
the time ; for wine brings out men’s wickedness, just as fire brings 
out spots of grease. What did you say? Why you said this :— 
‘Virtue ’s a beautiful thing in women, when they don’t make so 
much noise about it; but there’s some women, who think virtue 
was given em, as claws were given to cats’—yes, cats was the word 
—‘ to do nothing but scratch with.’ That’s what you said. You 
don’t recollect a syllable of it? No, that’s it; when you’re in that 
dreadful state, you recollect nothing : but it’s a good thing I do. 

“ But we won’t talk of that, love—that’s all over: I dare say you 
meant nothing. But I’m glad you agree with me, that the man 
who’d tie up his widow, not to marry again, is a mean man. It 
makes me happy that you’ve that confidence in me to say that. 
You never said it? That’s nothing todo with it—you’ve just as good 
as said it. No: when a man leaves all his property to his wife, 
without binding her hands from marrying again, he shows what a 
dependence he has upon her love. He proves to all the world what 
a wife she’s been to him ; and how, after his death, he knows she ’ll 
grieve for him. And then, of course, a second marriage never enters 
her head. But when she only keeps his money so long as she keeps 
a widow, why she’s aggravated to take another husband. I’m sure 
of it, many a poor woman has been driven into wedlock again, only 
because she was spited into it by her husband’s will. It’s only 
natural to suppose it. If I thought, CaupLE, you could do such a 
thing, though it would break my heart to do it,—yet, though you 
were dead and gone, I’d show you I’d a spirit, and marry again 
directly. Not but what it’s ridiculous my talking in such a way, as 
I shall go long before you ; still, mark my words, and don’t provoke 
me with any will of that sort, or I1’d do it—as I’m a living woman 
in this bed, I’d do it.” 


“T did not contradict her,’ says CaupLE, “but suffered her to 
sleep in such assurance.” 








THE THOROUGHFARE-PHOBIA. 


A NEw disease has, within the last few months, become very prevalent 
in the Metropolis ; and as no name has yet been given to it, we honour it 
with the appellation of the Thoroughfare-phobia. It consists of a very 
dangerous stoppage, preventing the free circulation of the blood of com- 
merce through the veins and arteries of the Metropolis. Fleet Street has 
been seized in this shocking way several times during the present year ; 
and Piccadilly, which we thought had just got over a very long attack, 
has suffered a serious relapse within the last week or two. 

We really begin to tremble for the very existence of the city, when we 
see these awful symptoms of a general breaking up beginning to show 
themselves in all quarters of the Metropolis, If the suburban roads, 
which are called the lungs of London, should be taken in the same way, 
suffocation would be the inevitable consequence. 





Duration of Vegetable Life. 


WE understand that in consequence of the severe illness which has 
afflicted the potatoes,and caused so much mortality among the champions 
of the dinner-table, a new company is about to be formed, for the purpose 
of insuring the lives of vegetables. Any person sowing a crop of peas, 
and paying a premium of a halfpenny a peck, may insure a certain sum 
in the event of their being nipped in the bud, cut off in the blossom of 
youth, or dying after they have passed their infancy and have been put 
into jackets. It is calculated that a vegetable may reach a good old age, 
if there is not too much wet ; but the premium will be large enough to 
guard against the consequences of excessive drinking, which is as bad for 





a vegetable as for a human being. 
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BRIGHTON. 


BY “ PUNCH’S” COMMISSIONER. 


As there are some consumptive travellers, who, by dodging about to 
| Italy, to Malta, to Madeira, manage to cheat the winter, and for whose 
lungs a perpetual warmth is necessary ; so there are people to whom, in 
| like manner, London is a necessity of existence, and who follow it all the 
| year round. Such individuals, when London goes out of town, follow it to 
| Brighton, which is, at this season, London plus prawns for breakfast and 
the sea-air. Blessings on the sea-air, which gives you an appetite to eat them! 
| atl gc 
| You may get a decent bed-room and sitting-room here for a guinea a 
day. Uur friends the Bot:sois have three rooms, and a bedstead disguised 
like a chest of drawers in the drawing-room, for which they pay something 
less than a hundred pounds a month. I could not understand last night 
| why the old gentleman, who usually goes to bed early, kept yawning and 
| fidgetting in the drawing-room after tea ; until, with some hesitation, he 
made the confession that the apartment in question was his bed-room, 
and revealed the inystery of the artful chest of drawers. Bot1Bo.’s house 
in Bedford Square is as spacious as an Italian palace: the second-floor 
front, in which the worthy man sleeps, would accommodate a regiment, 
and here they squeeze him into a chiffonniére !_ How Mars. B. and the four 
| delightful girls can be stowed away in the back room, I tremble to think: 
what bachelor has a right to ask? But the air of the sea makes up for 
the closeness of the lodgings. I have just seen them on the Cliff—mother 
and daughters were all blooming like crimson double dahlias ! 
You meet everybody on that Cliff. For a small charge you may 





hire the very fly here represented ; with the very horse, and the very 
postilion, in a pink striped chintz jacket—which may have been the 
cover of an arm-chair once—and straight whitey-brown hair, and little 
wash-leather iuexpressibles, the cheapest little caricature of a post-boy 
eyes have ever lighted on. I seldom used to select his carriage, for the 
horse and vehicle looked feeble, and unequal to bearing a person of 
weight; but, last Sunday I saw an Israelitish family of distinction en- 
sconced in the poor little carriage—the ladies with the most flaming 
polkas, and flounces all the way up ; the gent. in velvet waistcoat, with 
pins in his breast big enough once to have surmounted the door of his 
native pawnbroker’s shop, and a complement of hook-nosed children, mag- 
nificent in attire. Their number and magnificence did not break the 
carriage down ; the little postilion bumped up and down as usual, as the 
old horse went his usual pace. How they spread out, and basked, and 
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shone, and were happy in the sun there—those honest people! The 


| Mosaic Arabs abound here ; and they rejoice and are idle with a grave 


and solemn pleasure, as becomes their Eastern origin. 

If you don’t mind the expense, hire a ground-floor window on the Cliff, 
and examine the stream of human nature which passes by. That stream 
is a league in length; it pours from Brunswick Terrace to Kemp Town, 
and then tumbles back sgain; and so rolls, and as it rolls perpetually, 
a rolling on from three o'clock till dinner-time. 

a! what'a crowd of well-known London faces you behold here—only 





the sallow countenances look pink now, and devoid of care. I have seen 
this very day, at least— 

Forty-nine Railroad directors, who would 
have been at Baden-Baden but for the lines 
in progress ; and who, though breathing the 
fresh air, are within an hour and a half of 
the City. 

Thirteen barristers, of more or less repute, 
including the Sortcrror-GENERaAL himself, 
whose open and jovial countenance beamed 
with benevolence upon the cheerful scene. 

A Hebrew dentist driving a curricle. 

At least twelve well-known actors or actresses, 
If went to my heart tosee the most fashion- 
able of them, driving about in a little four- 
wheeled pony-chaise, the like of which might 
be hired for five shillings. 

Then you have tight-laced dragoons, trotting 
up and down with solemn, handsome, stupid faces, 
and huge yellow mustachios. Myriads of flies, 
laden with happy cockneys; pathetic invalid 
chairs trail along, looking too much like coffins 
already, in which poor people are brought out 
to catch a glimpse of the sun. Grand equip- 
ages are scarce; I saw Lapy WILHELMINA 
Wicarns’s lovely nose and auburn ringlets peeping out of a cab, hired at 
half-a-crown an hour, between her ladyship and her sister, the Princess 
OysTgROWSKI. 

* * 

The old gentleman who began to take lessons when we were here three 


years ago, at the Tepid Swimming Bath, with the conical top, I am given 
to understand is still there, and may be seen in the water, from nine till five. 





* * * * * * 








“THERE IS NO DECEPTION.” 


Ture is now exhibiting, somewhere near Whitechapel, a very affable 
gentleman, who enjoys the peculiarity of being a salamander—nay, we beg 
pardon,—a “salamander, &c.” He is, of course, not native, although to 
the manner born ; but a Frenchman—a Monsieur du——. Psha! we 
have forgotten the rest of his surname: however, we can vouch for the 
genuineness of the du. This remarkable man professes that no place can 
be too hot to hold him. In fact, fire is to him what salary is to advertis- 
ing governesses, “ not so much an object as a comfortable situation.” All 
his triumphs are literally blazes. We find, upon reference to the programme, 
that the Monsieur “ has the power of resisting the effects of poison ;” in 
proof of which he empties a glass of prussic acid tout de suite, as one would 
toss off a seidlitz-powder, and makes nothing of putting a bit of arsenic 
into his pipe and smoking it. 

But we can convey no adequate notion of the amazing powers of this 
“ salamander, &c.,” except in his own concluding words :— 

‘*#,* In order to convince the most sceptical that there is no deceit or trickery in the 
above wonderful performances, medical gentlemen are requested to ascend the stage, 
and to bring their own poisun!” 


This is indeed a touch of earnest altogether out of the reach of jest ! 








Lawyers’ Labels. 


Mucu inconvenience has been experienced by the public, on account of 
the functionaries connected with the law having gone out of town for the 
long vacation, leaving no notices on their doors, and dooming the various 
suitors or their attorneys to continue kicking their heels about on the top 
of a staircase, without knowing what has become of the occupants of the 
chambers. 

Very considerable annoyance has been caused by the Taxing Masters 
having rushed out of town, without putting a piece of paper on their 
doors stating where they have gone to, and when they are coming back 
again. We have therefore to propose a series of Jabels for the use of the 
legal profession in general, but the Taxing Masters in particular. “ Gone 
to the Rhine ; please to wait,” would do very well in many cases: or, “ At 
Baden-Baden ; return immediately,’ might encourage applicants for a 
little while longer to keep their patience. ‘‘ Gone to the Isle of Wight— 
soon be back ;” “ The Taxing Master in Italy—Clerk at Margate,” would 
also meet the circumstances of the case in numerous instances. 





A RAILWAY PANIC, 


Tue Boulogne News emphatically calls upon the public to refrain from | 
railway speculation, on the ground that many schemes will be unfinished 
for want of the necessary iron. To say the truth, we do not anticipate 
a stoppage from want of iron, though we expect there will some day or 
other be a frightful smash for want of tin. 
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THE POST-OFFICE PANIC. 





THERE are rumours that the people engaged in the Post-Office are daily 


in danger of being suffoeated, swamped, and smothered, by the enormous 


quantity of letters pouring in upon them at every chink, hole, corner, and 
cranny of the establishment. An unhappy clerk was found struggling with 
a pile of newspapers, to which he had nearly succumbed, when one of the 
sorters came up, just soon enough to reseue him from an untimely end. 
An official sitting at one of the windows, very near a receiving-box, was 
suddenly carried off his stool, and almost completely immersed in a terrific 
flood of what proved on inquiry to be an ocean of applications for shares 
ia Railway Companies. Another able and respected functionary was 
found buried under a heap of papers, which had come in suddenly, like a 
spring-tide, and which proved to be a perfect sea of inquiries as to the 
time fixed for the appearance of “ Punch’s Pocket Book.” To preventa 
recurrence of this fearful incident, we beg to announce the 


FIRST OF NOVEMBER 
as the day when the hopes of millions will be realised, by the publieation 
of the work alluded to. 





THE GEORGES. 


As the statues of these beloved Monarchs are to be put up in the 
Parliament palace—we have been favoured by a young lady (con- 
nected with the Court) with copies of the inscriptions which are to 
be engraven under the.images of those Stars of Brunswick. 


GEORGE THE FIRST—STAR OF BRUNSWICK. 

He preferred Hanover to England, 

He preferred two hideous Mistresses 
To a beautiful and innocent Wife. 

He hated Arts and despised Literature ; 
But He liked train-oil in his salads, 

And gave an enlightened patronage to bad oysters. 
And he had Wa.rote as a Minister: 
Consistent in his Preference for every kind of Corruption. 


GEORGE Il. 


In most things I did as my father had done, 
I was false to my wife and I hated my son : 


My spending was small and my avarice much, 
My kingdom was English, my heart was High Dutch : 


At Dettingen fight I was known not to blench, 
I butchered the Scotch, and I bearded the French : 


I neither had morals, nor manners, nor wit ; 
I wasn’t much missed when I died in a fit. 


Here set up my statue, and make it complete— 
With Pirr on his knees at my dirty old feet. 
GEORGE III. 


Give me a royal niche—it is my due,” 
The virtuousest King the realm e’er knew. 





I, through a decent reputable life, 
‘Was constant to plain food and a plain wife. 


Treland I risked, and lost America ; 
But dined on legs of mutton every day. 


My brain, perhaps, might be a feeble part ; 
But yet I think I had an English heart. 


When all the Kings were prostrate, I alone 
Stood face to face against Naro.Eon ; 


Nor ever could the ruthless Frenchman forge 
A fetter for O.p Encianp and O_p GEorce : 


I Jet loose flaming Netson on his fleets ; 
I met his troops with WELLESLEY’s bayonets. 


Triumphant waved my flag on Jand and sea : 
Where was the King in Europe like to me ? 


Monarchs exiled found shelter on my shores ; 
My bounty rescued Kings and Emperors. 


Bat what boots victory by land or sea? 
‘What boots that Kings found refuge at my knee? 


I was a conqueror, but yet not proud ; 
And careless, even though Naro.ron bow’d. 


The rescued Kings came kiss my garments’ hem : 
The rescued Kings I never heeded them. 


My guns roar’d triumph, but I never heard : 
All England thrilled with joy, I never stirred. 


What care had I of pomp, or fame, or power,— 
A crazy old blind man in Wisdsor Tower ? 


GEORGIUS ULTIMUS. 


He left an example for age and for youth 
To avoid. 
He never acted well by Man or Woman, 
“ And was as false to his Mistress as to his Wife. 
He deserted his Friends and his Principles. 
He was so Ignorant that he could scarcely Spell ; 
But he had some Skill in Cutting out Coats, 
And an undeniable Taste for Cookery. 
He built the Palaces of Brighten and of Buckingham, 
And for these Qualities and Proofs of Genius, 
An admiring Aristocracy 
Christened him the “First Gentleman in Europe.” 
Friends, respect the K1ne whose Statue is here, 
And the generous Aristocracy who admired him. 





A SURPRISE FOR STAUDIGL. 













subject of an intended surprise for Sraupret on his arrival 
at Vienna. It is to consist of a little music outside the 
window of his house—which is a sort of surprise we often 
get from a barrel-organ, and other surprising, bat not 


about it,” says the paragraph. Of course not. The Pet of 
the Ballet knows nothing about the second-hand halfpenny 
bouquets that come showering down from the top bex ever 
the proscenium at the end of a solo bit ina pas de Qu’ est-ce 
que vous dites,or dance of what-do-you-call it. StaupieL 
is to be engaged in a game at chess by a’ friend—at least, 
such, we are told, is a part of the plot that is to be played 
off in honour of him, It will be rather a mull if Sraupic. 
is not disposed for chese, but prefers taking a walk, just 
before the time at which he is to be surprised bya serenade under Rioutthow. 
If he is fond of chess the row will be a fearful nuisance—if he should have 
got into the middle of an interesting game ; and he may possibly “surprise” 
the serenaders with a jug of cold water, which is the course we should take 
if a set of obstinate fellows would persist in shouting beneath our win- 





AR«GRAPHS have been going the round of the papers on the | 


very agreeable, instruments. “ Stavp1ét is to know nothing | 





dow while we happened to be occupied with ourfavourite pastime. Sraupicr | 
is an artist of too much talent to require auxiliaries of the sort alluded to; | 


and if he is not as great a quack as the serenaders themselves, he-will be 
disgusted at the bawling and squalling which a few fools have determined 
on raising beneath the window of his lodging. We frequently get sere- 
naded for our many triumphs, but we have one answer to all the songs 
and ballads that are addressed to us. We invariably reply to the music 
from below with a slight variation on a well-known song in the opera of 
Artaxerxes. We don’t exactly strike up “ Water parted from the sea,” 
but we strike down a little “‘ Water parted from the ewer.” 
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POET BUNN’S OPENING OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
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H's Dramatic Masesty ALFRED—surnamed the Poet—went in state to open 

the theatrical session at Drury Lane. He looked remarkably well, consider- 
ing; and preparations on an extensive scale had been made for receiving him. 
Sand had been thrown in great profusion over the passages through which the 
potentate had to pass, and as he alighted from his vehicle he was received with 
an enthusiastic shout from the stage-door-keeper. As His Majesty passed through 
the hal], the messenger whistled “ See the Conquering Hero comes,” while two of 
the carpenters struck up “ Scenes so charming, once more I view you,” as Bunn 
made his way through the crowd of flats to the centre of the stage, where he 
delivered the following 


SPEECH FROM THE MUSIC-STOOL. 


“Tn calling you together for the despatch of business, I have done as I thought 
roper. 
. “T am happy to say that I continue to receive from foreign powers the most 
friendly assurances, and I have entered into treaties with the French, which will 
prevent our having to rely on any of our native produce, which I have always been 
accustomed to look upon as a very raw article. 

“T feel called upon particularly to direct your attention to the state of the 
forces, and I have made arrangements for adding to the standing army of super- 
numeraries ; for I am convinced that my government depends on the numerical 
strength which I am able to display. 

“TI regret to say that I have had a dispute with the German Queen of Song, 
who having come to terms with me has refused to fulfil the treaty she has entered 
into. I shall take immediate measures to compel obedience, and in the mean time 
I rely on the loyalty of my own subjects to sustain those high characters into which 
I thrust them as stopgaps, when I have no foreigner to put into them. 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE DramMa,— 

“TJ have caused an estimate, namely, my own estimate of your abilities, to be 
laid before you in my book on the stage, to which I beg leave to direct your special 
attention. 

** Numerous bills will be introduced in the course of the season, and there are 
several which will be framed with the view of introducing foreign bars and staves 
into this country. 

“I have to congratulate my people on the increased demand for capers, which 
will give perpetual employment, at fifteen shillings a week, to a numerous body 
of my subjects. 

*T have to call your attention to the repeal of the union between my English 
Nonsense and Batre’s Irish Melodies. I think the separation will be for the good 
of the public, though, personally, I greatly regret it. 

‘With reference to taxation, I have only to observe that I shall continue to 
tax the patience of the public as heavily as heretofore. 

“TI have been for some time in treaty with a Ee pees to furnish 
bouquets, to be thrown on the stage ; and I hope that I shall be able to ensure a 
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supply for equal distribution among ail my subjects, from the 
highest soprano to the lowest bass in the chorus.” 
At the conclusion of this speech, which was received with mach 
applause, a triumphant procession was formed to escort the potentate 
round the 
The 


stage to the door of his dressing-room. 

procession was preceded by two of GesLer’s archers, who carried 
out the idea of bowmen most admirably, as to their legs; and they were 
immediately followed by a corps of jfigurantes, known as the “Old 
Heavies.” Coryphées danced on either side, and the dramatic potentate 
was supported right and left by various operatic knights, in their day 
costume. He was seated on a triumphal car ; his foot resting on Shaks- 
peare, and his hand supporting the original lyre which he swept, when 
he succeeded in kicking up the tremendous dust that he made two seasons 
ago with the Bohemian Girl. He wore the wreath of Apollo, from the 
farce of Midas, and the procession having moved on, the whole of the 
establishment joined in the following loyal chorus, to the air of 

“RULE BRITANNIA.” 
Rule, Great Bunn, here, 
Great Bunn here rule the stage ; 


SHakKSPEARE never, never, never, 
Shall be the rage. 








A RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND. 
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We are not among those who like going on with the March of 
Intellect at the old jog-trot pace, for we rather prefer running on before 
to loitering by the side, and we have consequently taken a few strides in 
advance with Geography, by furnishing a Map of England, as it will be 
in another year or two. Our country will, of course, never be in chains, 
for there would be such a general bubbling up of heart’s blood, and such 
a bounding of British bosoms, as would effectually prevent that ; but 
though England will never be in chains, she will pretty soon be in irons, 
as a glance at the numerous new Railway prospectuses will testify. It is 
boasted that the spread of Railways will shorten the time and labour of 
travelling ; but we shall soon be unable to go anywhere without 
crossing the line,—which once used to be considered a very formidable 
undertaking. We can only say that we ought to be going on very smoothly, 
a ene being regularly ironed from one end of it 

er. 








NICHOLAS AND THE NUNS. 


Y some singular illusion, when the 
Emperor Nicnotas shed the 
lustre of his countenance on 
this country, it is well known 
that he was considered the 
very Apollo of potentates by 
the female portion of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. Beautiful, 
yes, amd good and gentle 
women, forgetting the atro- 
cities of the man in what is 
thought the glory of an em- 
peror; crushed and crowded 
for an introduction to the tre- 
mendous creature, and if he 
smiled or said a soft word or 
two, the happy lady felt her 
nature sublimated, raised far 
beyond mere mortal happi- 
ness by the condescension. 
English wives and mothers 
forgot the unmanly oppressor 
of Polish women—the child- 
stealer and the flogger. We 
now take from the Journal 
des Débats—certainly not the 
least temperate of French 
journals—as quoted in the 
Times, an account of the 
murder; and the worse than 
murder, of forty-seven Polish 
Catholie nuns who dwelt in 
an ancient convent near the 
town of Minsk. Their duties 
were as those of the Sisters of 
Charity. ‘‘ They instructed 
the children, provided for the 
widows and aged, and assisted 
the poor by the fruit of their labours.” But the Emperor Nicuoxas orders 
a religion for all his subjects as he orders a uniform for his troops : he is 
all for the Greek Church ; though indeed, it seems diabolic mockery to 
think of him in connection with any church at all. Well, the nuns would 
not apostatise. Whereupon— 

*‘ During the night Cossacks surrounded the convent, seized the nuns with the most 


revolting brutality, bound them with cords, and conducted them thus to Witébesk, 
nearly twenty leagues from Minsk, compelling them to walk the entire distance.” 


They were then confined in a convent of schismatical nuns, and re- 
maining firm to their faith, they were forced to perform the most vile 
offices, and—hear this, Ladies of England—“ received regularly every 
Friday fifty lashes.” They were covered with ‘‘ wounds and sores.”’ 
They were subsequently compelled to work as labourers to the masons 
employed in constructing the Episcopal Palace! Finally, all, except 
three, sunk beneath their agonies. Three escaped, and one of them, says 
the Débats, “the venerable Superior, is actually at present—in Paris.” 

This being the case, we put it to those high-born ladies who thronged 
and fluttered about the man, under whose rule such atrocities are acted— 
whether it would not be as well for them to invite over this aged nun to 
England. Having worshipped the tyrant, they would make some amends 
for the grievous error, by showing the sympathy of true womanhood with 
one of his thousand woman victims. 


DANGEROUS PASSAGE. 


A sMALL brandy-bottle was picked up in Fetter Lane last week. It 
was quite empty, but contained an inscription in pencil, which ran as 
follows :— “The Celerity omnibus stranded off Temple Bar. Every 
passenger lost; great distress.” This created quite a sensation in the 
City, as the Celerity had been due for several hours, and it wag well 
known she had not been hailed by anybody since the morning. It is sup- 
posed she floundered for some time among the rocks that lie scattered 
about the narrow straits in the dangerous channel of Fleet Street, but 
was extricated at last by Policeman C 21, who is one of the old City craft. 
She reached the Bank, however, in safety, about eight o’clock, her passage 
from Fulham having been the longest on record. 





Notice To tHe Trape.—The Lessees of Vauxhall Gardens are about 
to apply to his Honour the Vice-CHanceLtor or Enetanp for an Injune- 
tion, to restrain Mr. Ricuarp Bent er, of New Burlington Street, from 
pirating their work entitled “‘A Guide to the Royal Property,” the said 
Ricnarp Bentiey having fraudulently announced such intended piracy, 
under the title of “A Book ror a Rainy Day.” 
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THIERS PULLING THE LONG-BOW. 





Tne above is one, and perhaps the only one, of a gallery of French 
Statesmen, which we do or do not intend to continue, or to leave alone, 
exactly as the humour strikes us of following up or abandoning the notion 
we have started with. The subject of the above Portrait—which is cer- 
tainly the first and perhaps the last of our series—is the celebrated French 
Statesman, Turers, in his favourite attitude of pulling the long-bow,—an 
attitude he always assumes when engaged in writing History. His 
“ French Revolution” was a pretty good specimen of the art, but his 
“The Consulate andthe Empire” places him at the very: head of 
literary Toxophilites. 








PAUPERS AND PALACES. 


Tue inmates of Hampton Court Palace have been treated with 
great indignity by a “ petty sessions of the justices, acting in and 
for the Staines’ division of the county of Middlesex.” They had 
been called upon by the man for the poor-rates ; and had treated that 
very pushing functionary with the coolest aristocratic contempt. 
They would not pay him a farthing in aid of their fellow-poor, where- 
upon the aforesaid petty sessions was convened, and after certain 
proceedings, usual in such cases, distress-warrants were issued against 
the palace-tenants, for a rate dated so far back as May, 1839. We 
look at this proceeding with astonishment ard alarm. The Morning 
Post has been strangely silent on the question, for surely never was 
there a theme more worthy of the opposition of the mighty man who, 
a week or two since, drew his paper-knife, and on Boyle’s Court Guide 
took a dreadful oath against, what he called, the “liberalism ” of the 
day. Now, if in this decision of the petty sessions} there be not 
liberalism, where are we to seek that horrid doctrine ? 

What do we discover in this decision but a shameful, a most 
democratic attempt to familiarise the minds of the select who dwell 
in palaces, with all the odious qualities that long before the days of 
Lazarus were inseparable from the poor? What can we perceive 
in it but a brutal indifference to the sensibilities of certain folks of 
aristocratic birth, making them remember that there really are such 
filthy places as Unions—that there positively exist such horrid crea- 
tures as pauper men, women, and children? We think this a gross 
offence against the privilege of high birth ; and know not how the 
aforesaid justices can square it with their consciences that they have 
shaken the inmates of Hampton Court Palace from their dream of 
serene and comfortable life—life under that Palace roof being as 
smooth and cheerful as the well-mown greensward without—to look 
aghast at a real tax-gatherer demanding money in the name of nasty 
poverty! They might as well have shocked the Palace residents 





seated at their comfortable dinner, by suddenly introducing on the 
table a dish of gnawed bones fresh from Andover. 

We know it may be urged that Hampton Court itself is but a sort 
of Palace Union, wherein poor gentlefolks are lodged gratis. But 
looking at the matter through this light, in no way improves it. We 
all know the truth of the saying, “ What would the poor do without 
the poor?” It therefore speaks not much for the humanity of the 
poor of Hampton Palace that they should thus obstinately refuse to 
give the least help to their fellow poor of Hampton Union. They 
can afford somewhat ; and we therefore put it to the lords and ladies, 
and baronets and captains, whose names are published as poor-rate 
defaulters, whether they had not better show a little fellow-feeling 
for the poor who wear a union dress, and vegetate on union diet. 
Their own good fortune ought to teach them sympathy. If it be their 
luck to have free quarters in a palace, they should not on that 
account—for such is their plea—refuse to acknowledge their yet 
poorer brethren pent in a union. 








SONG OF THE STAG. 


Tue Railway-lists proclaim the fact, 
* Deposits paid this morn :” 
All who have cash must sign the act, 
All who have none must mourn. 
Bulls, bears, around the alley throng, 
It is the settling day ; 
Then raise the burden of our song, 
At last the Stag must pay. 
With a hey-ho, chivey ! 
Hark forward, tantivy ! 
Then raise the burden of our song, 
At last the Stag must pay. 


Lists, prices current pass around, 
Their talk is of the Rail, 

The Alley echoes with the sound, 
And Capel Court looks pale. 

The banks fill with an anxious throng, 
And money ’s stiff they say ; 

The settling ’s come, too true our song, 
At last the Stag must pay ! 

With a hey-ho, &e, 


Poor Stag, for cash thy brokers bore, 
And rueful is thy face ; 

All thy addresses serve no more— 
Thy rigs are out of place. 

But when the Alley runs thee down 
As a tremendous doo ; 

*Tis sad to think that half the town 
Is just as bad as you. 

Then hey ho, chivey, &c. 








The Corporatiun Nabp. 


Roi E are sorry to find, from an acci- 
? dent which nearly swamped the 
Lorp Mayor and Sheriffs a few 
days ago on the Thames, that the 
Navy of the Corporation of London 
is in a very deplorable condition. 
The civic authorities were on board 
their barge, and had just made 
Lambeth, with a fresh breeze 
springing up from - Millbank, when the Lorp Mayor, seated in his 
chair of state, observed that the craft lurched a little to leeward, 
and he entreated the Sheriffs and Aldermen to trim the vessel, by sitting 
in equal numbers on each side of the table. This seamanlike manceuvre 
was performed amid a few jokes at the Lorp Mayor’s well-known anxiety 
to keep a balance. The mace lay on the table, among several empty 
decanters and a few plates—each of which had contained six-pennyworth 
of sponge-cakes—when suddenly a loud wheeze of “ Ahead, there!” 
emanated from the corpulent old coxswain, who was entrusted with the 
rudder. The venerable old rowers still went on, for they being all deaf 
with age, could not hear the coxswain, and plump they drove against one 
of the piers of Westminster Bridge, throwing the Mayor and the mace, 
the Sheriffs and the sherry, the Aldermen and the sponge-cakes, all together 
in one dreadful jumble on the floor of the vessel. The crew, who at their 








time of life have not the nerve to sustain a shock of the kind, could render- 
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no assistance, and the coxswain, who is the “ Admiral Hyde Parker” of the 
City, a very gallant fellow but completely worn out, took that opportunity 
of resigning his situation, from which indeed he had been thrown by the 
violence of the concussion. 

One of the Lorp Mayor's footmen, on going below to render assistance, 
found the whole of the civic authorities a mere heap of ruins under the 
table. _W1reE was nearly crushed by a great lump of Woop that had fallen 
upon him, and it was almost feared that Gress had gone to his last 
account, which, by-the-bye, would have been his first also. Poor Wire 
| was aant to be literally an under-Sheriff, for everybody had tumbled 
over him. 

When the general consternation had subsided, it was found that the 
civic party had been more frightened than hurt. But the consequences 
might have been very serious. The City might have been left in a state 
of anarchy, without a legitimate sovereign ; and it is possible that a sort 
of Cockney “Cromwell” would have declared himself Protector, and made 
it necessary, some five hundred years hence, to inquire whether he should 
have a statue ? 
| We understand that a committee will be appointed to inquire into the 
' eause of the accident. Some say it was oceasioned by the upstart conduct 
of Farner Tuames, who started up under the influence of a blow from 
| Borgas, which no river who feels its own dignity will tamely stand. 
FatHer THamEs should, however, learn to say, “ Down, swelling bosom, 
down !’’ when the lives of the civie authorities—who are his own con- 
servators—are dependent on his tranquillity. 

For our own parts, we think unskilful seamanship, caused by the very 
| venerable state of the civie navy, cceasioned the accident. 








The Times suggests that a barge proper, stranded with broken cars, 
should be added to the civic arms, as a memento of the accident ; and we 
think a cracked skull, placed beside the broken oars, would be still further 
emblematical of what might have happened. 


AN UGLY CUSTOMER. 


HE most effective Roland—according, we 
. believe, to Lorp Byron—for the Olivers 
©s of an abusive hackney-coachman is 
” calling him an ugly fellow ! It is known 
to have been the boastof Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, that he could drive a coach-and- 
six through an Act of Parliament, nor 
is his fluency in opprobriousness less 
notorious ; and in the turpitude which 
he attaches to the reproach of ugliness, 
—— he shows a further affinity with the 
‘es brotherhood of the whip. In the course 
of an invective against the Times Com- 
missioner the other day at “ Concilia- 
tion” Hall, he asked— 


** Did they (his hearers) know what he (the Commissioner) said ?—that the Irish 
women were ugly. He really did.’’ 


Did he really? We believe not ; but no matter. Tell that, or any 
thing else, to “Conciliation” Hall, A worse charge than that of ugli- 
ness, we think, was once brought against the women of England: no 
matter for that either. 

“ Ugly ’’ would seem—though the fact is certainly otherwise—to be the 
worst word in the O’ConnELt dictionary. Mr. Joun O’Connett, the 
TypipEs of Erin, can find no more insulting epithet to apply to the 
Commissioner himse!f. Whether that gentleman is an ugly man or not, 
we imagine that the Agitators, father and son, have found him an ugly 
customer. He has done not a little to spoil their trade ; still, we wonder 
that either of them should have called him ugly, sinee, by his revelations 
of the wretchedness of the Irish peasantry, from whose hard hands is 
wrung the “ Repeal Rent,” he has proved them both, O’ConnetL Senior 
and Junior, to be very pretty fellows. 





A SUITABLE APPOINTMENT. 


~ O’ConneLt is loud in his denunciation of the “ Government Educatien” 
scheme. Could not Pre, to propitiate him, establish in one of the 
proposed Colleges a Professorship of Billingsgate, and confer the 
appointment—with an adequate salary—on the learned and vituperative 
gentleman ? 








THE ESCAPE OF THE ALDERMEN. 


Sine the adventure rare 

Of those worthies of renown, 
The Right Honourable Lorp Mayor 

Of great London’s famous Town, 

And the Sheriffs, and the Aldermen, at large : 
On diversion they were bent, 
And on junketting intent ; 
So they up the River went 
In their barge. 


Like to porpoises afloat 

Roll’d their Worships in their craft, 
In that truly jolly boat— 

It was merry fore and aft ; 

The thirtieth of September was the day, 
They were sitting at dessert, 
With their waistcoats all ungirt, 
So extremely full of turt— 
—le were they. 


Micuagt Gripes was in his chair, 

In his chair of civic state ; 
And the Sheriffs near him were,— 

The elect as well as late : 

And the Aldermen the board were sitting round, 
As they drifted up the tide, 
In their cabin big and wide, 
Each took care of his inside, 
I ’ll be bound, 


In a moment, from his seat, 

Was the Mayor or Lonpon thrown, 
And the Aldermen—like wheat 

By the sickle newly mown: 

And the Sheriffs four were stretched their length along, 
And the mace joined in the fall, 
With decanters, plates, and all, 
Which the company did sprawl 
Prone among. 


Out bawled his Lordship then, 

And the Corporation, too, 
Loudly raised those Aldermen 

Of affright the wild halloo :— 

“ What’s the matter, what ’s the matter ?” was the ery ; 
And the answer to their shout 
Was “ Quick ! put the barge about; 
Now, you fellow there, look out, 
For your eye!” 


And then it did appear, 

By bad steering, or bad luck, 
The barge against a pier 

Of Westminster Bridge had struck : 

Their escape was most miraculous, indeed. 
Now, your Worships, have a care 
Who your navigators are, 
When on board you next repair 
For a feed. 








A GRATUITOUS CATHEDRAL. ° 

A Great panic, we understand, has been occasioned among the clergy 
of St. Paul’s by an announcement, which has gone the round of the 
papers, to the effect that the Very Reverend the Dzan or WINCHESTER 
had caused the Cathedral of that «ity to be opened, a certain time daily, 
to the publie, gratis. The clericr| showmen, it appears, are afraid that 
they will be expected to do likewise, and are in the greatest alarm for 
their twopences. Twopence, they argue, is in itself a small sum ; but 
twopence every five minutes or so comes to a round one in the course of 


|@ day. 


Really the Dean or Wincuester should have reflected before acting as 
he has done. He should have considered, that if he does not care about 
money himself, there are other Deans who love it dearly, and to 
whom the slightest loss is heart-rending. He has evidently no ear for 
Cathedral music: that is to say, the chink of cash. But he should 
have regarded other tastes than his own before endeavouring to abolish 
it, and to silence those silver-toned harmonies, than which, to the feelings 
of certain churchmen, the “long-drawn aisle and fretted vault” can 
resound with no strains more soothing. 
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PEEL’S 


IRISH CROP. 








<ZE TRE AS ua 
VAN 


Waatever may have been the general result of the harvest, we cannot 
congratulate Pzet on the state of his Irish crops, which have turned out 
quite the reverse of what he had been sowing for. He had thrown the 
seeds of conciliation broadcast in all directions, and he had dibbled in a 
quantity of blarney ; but though he had enriched the ground with soft 











soap and treasury guano, repeal caps and some still more objectionable 
fruit have been the result of his labours. His Maynooth house-warming 
scheme has ended only in hot water pouring about him in every direction, 
and even the very orange blossoms, in which he once took pride, have a 
number of thorns about them. 





PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 


Arropacus, Counctt or. Literally, the highest Court of Justice 
from its being held on the top of a hill. The Areopagites were a 
sort of aristocracy, and were so dreadfully particular, that they once, 
according to ArHEN £Us, “ fixed a mark of disgrace on a man who 
had dined at a tavern,” a decree which must have ruined all the 
Cheshire Cheeses, the Dicks, Cocks, and Rainbows of the period. 
The Court used to be held originally in the open air; ‘perhaps 
because it was an open Court, or probably because, being the highest 
hall of justice, there could be nothing above it. 


~ Aristocracy (from the Greek dpwroxpdria) means, according to 
its etymology, a government of the best ; but this etymology is all 
my eye and Betty-Mology when tested by experience. Aristocracy 
also means a class of persons, and there is so much aristocracy in 
England that every profession, trade, and calling, has an aristocracy 
of its own, in addition to the regular nobility who call themselves, 
par excellence, the aristocracy of the country. The butler lords it 
over the footboy, and the regular dustman is too aristocratic to talk 
to the mere mud-lark. 

Army. The whole military force of a nation, from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief down to Old Jonrs, the unpromoted private who 
distinguished himself at Waterloo by hiding in a hay-stack. The 
early Saxons were all soldiers, and a book might have been published 
called, “ Every Man his own Sentinel.” Those who wish to know what 
a Saxon soldier was like, may consult some needlework which is in 
existence, showing the wars of Harotp—the needle being peculiarly 
fitted for the very sharp work which Haro.p made of it. Before the civil 
wars there was no permanent army in England ; but the CuarLEsEs 
and James THE SEconp were so fond of playing at soldiers, that the 
number was increased to 30,000. The Bill of Rights declared a 
standing army illegal in time of peace; but there is an army 
standing at the various sentry-boxes throughout the metropolis. 


ArratcNmMENT. Calling an accused person to the" bar, to say 
whether he is guilty or not guilty, when he is generally urged to 
say the latter, though he may be willing to confess to the former ; 
for the law loves a quibble so much, that it will not have the plain 
truth, if there be any means of getting the opposite. When a man 
was arraigned, he was told to hold up his hand, which might have 
been a good practice with regard to a pickpocket, for, says Grotivs, 
the Court could see, by his holding up his hand, if he were one of 
the light-fingered gentry. 

Assent, Royat. The right of saying yes, which is sometimes 
dictated by the fear of saying otherwise. The royal assent is 
usually given by commission, and the clerk of the Parliament is 
compelled to repeat some Norman-French ; but as some of these 
clerks have, on economical principles, attempted to acquire French 
| without a master, they often make a sad messof it. CromMwELt, the 
| Protector, who tried to protect the King’s English, did away with 


the custom of assenting to a Billin French ; but at the restoration 





the old barbarous method was restored, and prevails at the present 
moment, 








The Hero of a Hundred Razzias. 


TueErz is a report that Buczavp is to leave Africa, His successor, who- 
ever he may be, will have a difficult task in wielding the torch and sabre 
| after him. Only think of the Marshal’s noble achievements! On the smallest 
computation he has conquered 3000 camels, put to the sword 10,000 
| cocks and hens, captured at least a million sheep, and taken ABD-EL-KaDER 
prisoner no less than 272 times. What more can his successor do ? unless, 
perchance, he has the good fortune to kill App-ex-KapErR twice as often. 
We look forward with the strongest interest to his first bulletin. 





Printed by William Bradbury, of No. 6, York Place, Stoke Newington, and Frederick Mullett Evans, 
ot No. 7, Church w, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at 
their Office in Lombard Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London, and 
published by them, at No. 92, Fleet Street, in the Parish of St, Bride’s, in the City of London. 
—Saruapar, Ocr. 11, 1845. 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LEOTURE XXXV. 


MRS, CAUDLE “HAS BEEN TOLD” THAT CAUDLE HAS ‘“‘TAKEN TO 
PLAY ” AT BILLIARDS. 


H, you’re very late to-night, dear. Jt’s not late? 
Well, then, it isn’t, that’s all. Of course, a woman 
can never tell when it’s late. You were late 
on Tuesday, too : a little late on the Friday before ; 
on the Wednesday before that—now, you needn’t 
twist about in that manner ; I’m not going to say 
anything—no ; for I see it’s now nouse. Once, I 
4 Own, it used to fret me when ‘you staid out; but 
\ that’s all over: you’ve now brought me to that 
state, CaupDLE—and it ’s your own fault, entirely— 
that I don’t care whether you ever come home or 
not. I never thought I could be brought to think 
80 little of you; but you’ve done it : you’ve been 
treading on the worm for these twenty years, and it’s turned 
at last. 

“ Now, I’m not going to quarrel ; that’s all over: I don’t feel 
enough for you to quarrel with,—I don’t, CaupLE, as true as I’m in 
this bed. All I want of you is—any other man would speak to his 
wife, and not lie there like a log—all I want is this. Just tell me 
where you were on Tuesday? You were not at dear mother’s, 
though you know she’s not well,and you know she thinks of leaving 
the dear children her money ; but you never had any feeling for 
anybody belonging tome. And you were not at your Club: no, I 
know that, And you were not at any theatre. J/ow do I know? 
Ha, Mr. Caupie! I only wishI didn’t know. No; you were not at 
any of these places; but I know well enough where you were. 
Then why do I ask, if I know? That’s it: just to prove what a 
hypocrite you are : just to show you that you can’t deceive me. 

“So, Mr. CaupLE—you ’ve turned billiard-player, sir. Only once ? 
That ’s quite enough : you might as well play a thousand times ; for 
you’re a lost man, CauptE. Only once, indeed. I wonder, if I was 
to say ‘ Only once, what would you say to me? But, of course,a 
man can do no wrong in anything. 

“And you’rea lord of the creation, Mr. Caup1e ; and you can 
stay away from the comforts of your blessed fireside, and the society 
of your own wife and children—though, to be sure, you never thought 
anything of them—to push ivory balls about with a long stick upon 
a green table-cloth. What pleasure any man can take in such stuff 
must astonish any sensible woman. I pity you, CaupLE! 

“ And you can go and do nothing but make ‘cannons’—for that’s 
the gibberish they talk at billiards—when there’s the manly and 
athletic game of cribbage, as my poor grandmother used to call it, 
at your own hearth. You can go into a billiard-room—you, a 
respectable tradesman, or as you set yourself up for one, for if the 
world knew all, there ’s very little respectability in you—you can go 
and play billiards with a set ‘of creatures in mustachios, when you 
might take a nice, quiet hand with me at home. But no! anything 
but cribbage with your own wife ! 

“ CauDLE, it’s all over now ; you’ve gone to destruction. I never 
knew a man enter a billiard-room that he wasn’t lost for ever. 
There was my uncle WarDLE; a better man never broke the bread 
of life: he took to billiards, and he didn’t live with aunt a month 
afterwards, A lucky fellow? And that’s what you call a man who 
leaves his wife—a ‘lucky fellow’? But, to be sure, what can I 
expect? We shall not be together long, now: it’s been some time 
coming, but, at last, we must separate: and the wife I’ve been to 
you! 

“ But I know who it is; it’s that fiend, Prerryman. I will call 
him a fiend, and I’m by no means a foolish woman : you’d no more 
have thought of billiards than a goose, if it hadn’t been for him. 
Now, it’s no use, Caup1e, your telling me that you’ve only been 
once, and that you can’t hit a ball anyhow—you’ll soon get over all 
that ; and then you’ll never be at home. You’ll be a marked man, 
CauDLE ; yes, marked: there’ll be something about you that ’ll be 
dreadful ; for if I couldn’t tell a billiard-player by his looks, I’ve no 
eyes, that ’s all. They all of ’em look as yellow as parchment, and 
wear mustachios—I suppose you’ll let yours grow, now; though 
they ’ll be a good deal troubled to come, I know that. Yes, they ’ve 
all a yellow and sly look ; just for all as if they were first-cousins to 
people that picked pockets. And that will be your case, CauDLE: 
in six months, the dear children won’t know their own father. 






















“Well, if I know myself at all, I could have borne anything but 
billiards, The companions you’ll find! The Captains that will be 
always borrowing fifty pounds of you! I tell you, Cavp xe, a billiard- 
room’s a place where ruin of all sorts is made easy, I may say, to the 
lowest understanding,—so you can’t miss it. It’s a chapel of ease for 
the devil to preach in—don’t tell me not to be eloquent: I don’t 
know what you mean, Mr, Caupie, and I shall be just as eloquent 
as I like. But I never can open my lips—and it isn’t often, good- 
ness knows !—that I’m not insulted. 

“ No, I won’t be quiet on this matter; I won’t, Caup.e : on any 
other, I wouldn’t say a word—and you know it—if you didn’t like it ; 
but on this matter, I will speak. I know you can’t play at billiards ; 
and never could learn—I dare say! not; but that makes it all the 
worse, for look at the money you’ll lose; see the ruin you’ll be 
brought to. It’s no use your telling me you’ll not play—now you 
can’t help it. And nicely you’ll be eaten up. Don’t talk to me; 
dear aunt told me all about it. The lots of fellows that go every day 
into billiard-rooms to get their dinners, just as a fox sneaks into a 
farm-yard to look about him for a fat goose,—and they ’Il eat you up, 
Caunte ; I know they will. 

 Billiard-balls, indeed ! Well, in my time, I’ve been over Wool- 
wich Arsenal—you were something like a man, then, for it was just 
before we were married—and then, I saw all sorts of balls ; moun- 
tains of ’em, to be shot away at churches, and into people’s peaceable 
habitations, breaking’ the china, and nobody knows what—I say, 
I’ve seen all these balls—well,tI know I’ve said that before; but I 
choose to say it again—and there’s not one of ’em, iron as they are, 
that could do {half the mischief of a billiard-ball. That’s a ball, 
Caup er, that’s gone clean through many a wife’s heart, to say 
nothing of her children. And that’s a ball, that night and day 
you ’ll be destroying your family with. Don’t tell me you’ll not 
play! When a man’s once given to it—as my poor aunt used to 
say—the devil’s alway» tempting him with a ball, as he tempted 
Eve with an apple. 

“T shall never think of being happy any more. No: that’s quite 
out of the question. You’ll be there every night—I know you will, 
better than you, so don’t deny it—every night over that wicked 
green cloth, Green, indeed! It’s red, crimson red, Caup Le, if you 
could only properly see it—crimson red, with the hearts those balls 
have broken, Don’t tell me not to be pathetic—I shall : as pathetic 
as it suits me. I suppose I may speak. However, I’ve done. It’s 
all settled now. You’re a billiard-player, and I’m a wretched 
woman.” 


“ T did not deny either position,” writes Caupir, “and for this 
reason—I wanted to sleep.” 





THE CIRCUIT OF THE ’BUSSES. 


Tue City Omnibusses are still going the circuit. Business with them 
has been very dull, for persons who are in a hurry to get from Pic- 
eadilly to the Haymarket do not like being carried round the Regent’s 
Park, whilst an excursion into Holborn and Covent Garden is not found, 
upon trial, to be the shortest cut from Temple Bar to the Bank. Several 
old gentlemen, who are in the habit of riding to the City every morning, 
have adopted the plan of getting out of the ompibus at Fetter Lane, and 
waiting for it as it comes into its usual track again at Farringdon Street, 
During this long interval of time they quietly take their breakfasts ; and on 
their return home they dine. This arrangement of filling up a tedious hour 
has become so popular, that most of the omnibusses have been obliged to 
adopt the theatrical system of giving checks to persons whio go out and 
intend to come in again ; and it is now usual for a cad to ask of every 
passenger who steps out, “ Do you return, sir?” This plan will be kept 
up as long as the exhibition of the sewers continues open in Fleet Street 
from morning to dusk. 


The Blessed Privileges of Euglishmen. 


Tue borough of Woodstock is again vacant. The Duke or Mart- 
BOROUGH has declared, unless a candidate instantly presents himself, he 
will put his butler, or one of his flunkies, in nomination. His Grace 
hadj an interview with both those gentlemen, and was rejoiced to 
hear that their views upon the present state of affairs agreed so com- 
pletely with his own. If anything, His Grace gives the preference to his 
flunky, as he has the advantage of stuttering to such a degree, that it is 
with the greatest difficulty he can say anything beyond “ yes” and “ no,” 
We may already congratulate the eloquent gentleman on his election as 
the member for Woodstock. 
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A BRIGHTON NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT. 
BY “puNCH'’sS” COMMISSIONER. 


HAVE always had a taste for the second-rate in 
S,*- life. Second-rate poetry, for instance, is an un- 
common deal pleasanter to my fancy than your 
great thundering first-rate epic poems. Your 
Mixroys and Dantes are magnificent,—but a 
bore : whereas an ode of Horacz, or a song of 
‘‘ommy Moors, is always fresh, sparkling, and 
welcome, Second-rate claret,again,is notoriously 
better than first-rate wine: you get the former 
genuine, whereas the latter is a loaded and 
artificial composition that cloys the palate and 
bothers the reason, 

Second-rate beauty in women is likewise, I 
maintain, more agreeable than first-rate charms. 
Your first-rate Beauty is grand, severe, awful— 
a faultless, frigid angel of five feet nine—superb 
to behold at church, or in the park, or at a drawing-room—but ah! how 
inferior to a sweet little second-rate creature, with smiling eyes, and a 
little second-rate nez retroussé, with which you fall in love in a minute. 

Second-rate novels I also assert to be superior to the best works of 
fiction, They give you no trouble to read, excite no painful emotions— 
you go.through them with a gentle, languid, agreeable interest. Mr. 
James’s romances are perfect in this way. The ne plus ultra of indolence 
may be enjoyed during their perusal. 

For the same reason, I like second-rate theatrical entertainments—a 
good little company in a provincial town, acting good old stupid stock 
comedies and farces ; where nobody comes to the theatre,and you may 
lie at ease in the pit, and get a sort of intimacy with each actor and 
actress, and know every bar of the music that the three or four fiddlers 
of the little orchestra play throughout the season. 

The Brighton Theatre would be admirable but for one thing—Mnr. 
Hooper, the Manager, will persist in having Stars down from London— 
blazing Macrrapys, resplendent Miss Cusumans, fiery WaLLacks, and the 
like. On these occasions it is very possible that the house may be filled 
and the Manager’s purpose answered ; but where does all your comfort go 
then? You can’t loll over four benches in the pit—you are squeezed and 
hustled in an inconvenient crowd there—you are fatigued by the perpetual 
struggles of the apple-and-ginger-beer boy, who will pass down your row 
—and for what do you undergo this labour? To see Hamlet and Lady 
Macbeth, forsooth ! as if everybody had not seen them a thousand times, 





No, on such star nights “ The Commissioner” prefers a walk on the Cliff to | 


the charms of the Brighton Theatre. I can have first-rate tragedy in 
London: in the country give me good old country fare—the good old 
comedies and farces—the dear good old melodramas. 

We had one the other day in perfection. We were, I think, about four 
of us in the pit ; the ginger-beer boy might wander about quite at his 
ease. ‘There was a respectable family in a private box, and some plea- 
sant fellows in the gallery ; and we saw, with leisure and delectation, that 
famous old melodrama, The Warlock of the Glen. 

In a pasteboard cottage, on the banks of the Atlantic Ocean, there 
lived once a fisherman, who had a little canvass boat, in which it is a 
wonder he was never swamped, for the boat was not above three feet 
long ; and I was astonished at his dwelling in the cottage, too; for, 
though a two-storied one, it was not above five feet high ; and I am sure 
the fisherman was six feet without his shoes. 

As he was standing at the door of his cot, looking at some young per- 
sons of the neighbourhood who were dancing a reel, a scream was heard, 
as issuing from the neighbouring forest, and a lady with dishevelled hair, 
and a beautiful infant in her hand, rushed in. What meant that scream ? 
We were longing to know, but the gallery insisted on the reel over 
again, and the poor injured lady had to wait until the dance was done 
before she could explain her unfortunate case. 

It was briefly this: she was no other than Adela, Countess of Glen- 
cairn; the boy in her hand was Glencairn’s only child: three years 
since her gallant husband had fallen in fight, or, worse still, by the hand 
of the assassin. 

He had left a brother, Clanronald. What was the conduct of that 
surviving relative? Was it fraternal towards the widowed Adela 2 Was 
it avuncular to the orphan boy? Ah,no! For three years he had 
locked her up in his castle, under pretence that she was mad, pursuing 
her all the while with his odious addresses. But she loathed his suit; and, 
refusing to become Mrs. (or Lady) Clanronald, took this opportunity to 
= 7 fling herself on the protection of the loyal vassals of 

er lord, 





She had hardly told her pathetic tale when voices were heard without 
Cries of * Follow! follow!” resounded through the wildwood ; the gentlemen 
and ladies engaged in the reel fled, and the Countess and her child, step- 
ping into the skiff, disappeared down a 
slote, to the rage and disappointment of 
Clanronald, whonow arrived—asavage- 
looking nobleman indeed ! and followed 
by two ruffians, of most ferocious 
aspect, and having in, their girdles a 
pair of those little notched dumpy 
swords, with round iron hilts to 
guard the knuckles, by which I knew 
that a combat would probably take 
place ere long. And the result proved 
that I was right. 

Flying along the wild margent of the 
sea, in the next act, the poor Adela was 
pursued by Clanronald; but though 
she jumped into the waves to avoid him, 
the unhappy lady was rescued from the 
briny element, and carried back to her 
prison; Clanronald swearing a dreadful 
oath that she should marry him that 
very day. 

He meanwhile gave orders to his 
two ruffians, Murdoch and Hamish, 
to pursue the little boy into the wood, and there—there murder him. 

But there is always a power in melodramas that watches over 
innocence; and these two wretched ones were protected by THE WaRLock 
OF THE GLEN. 

All through their misfortunes, this 
mysterious being watched them with 
a tender interest. When the two 
ruffians were about to murder the 
| child, he and the fisherman rescued 
| him — their battle-swords (after a 
| brief combat of four) sank powerless 
before his wizard staff, and they fled 
in terror. 

Haste we to the Castle of Glencairn. 
What ceremony is about to take 
| place? What has assembled those 
| two noblemen, and those three ladies 
in calico trains? A marriage! But 
what a union! The lady Adela is 
dragged to the chapel-door by the 
truculent Clanronald. “Lady,” he 

says, “you are mine. Resistance is 
| unavailing. Submit with good grace. 
| Henceforth, what power on earth can 
separate you from me ?” 
“Mine can,” cries the Warlock v4 ( 
| of the Glen,rushing in. “Tyrant and 
assassinofthy brother! know that Glencairn—Glencairn, thy brother and 
lord, whom thy bravos were commissioned to slay—know that, for three 
years, a solemn vow (sworn to the villain that spared his life, and expired 
yesterday) bound him never to reveal his existence—know that he is near 
at hand ; and repent, while yet there is time.” 

The lady Adela’s emotion may be guessed when she heard this news ; 
but Clanronald received it with contemptuous scepticism, ‘ And where 
is this dead man come alive ?” laughed he. 

“He is HERE,” shouted the Warlock 
of the Glen: and to fling away 
his staff—to dash off his sham beard 
and black gown—to appear in a red 
dress, with tights and yellow boots, as 
became Glencairn’s earl—was the work 
of amoment. The Countess recognised 
him with a scream of joy. Clanronald 
retired, led off by two soldiers ; and the 
joy of the Earl and Countess was com- 
pleted by the arrival of their only 
son (a clever little girl of the Hebrew 
persuasion), in the arms of the fisher- 
man. 

The curtain fell on this happy scene, 
The fiddlers had ere this disappeared. 
The ginger-beer boy went home to a 
virtuous family, that was probably look- 
ing out for him, The respectable family 
in the boxes went off in a fly. The little 
audience spread abroad, and were lost in 
the labyrinths of the city. The lamps of 
the Theatre Royal were extinguished: and 
all—all was still. 
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ANGLERS HEAR STRANGE THINGS. 
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Piscator. “ Are there any Barbel about here, Gov’nor ?” 
Host, “ Any Barbel about here ! !—I should rayther think there was a few. 
pictur o’ wun my little boy ketched just hopposit.’’ 


SIR JOHN MARSHALL’S WALNUTS. 


A rew days since, at the Rochester Petty Ses- 
sions, a boy was sentenced to pay fifteen shillings 
for stealing a few walnuts, the property of Sir 
Joun Marsnatt—that wise and good man sitting 
on the Bench to see all the rigour of the law pro- 
perly inflicted on the wretched culprit. We are 
happy to state that Captain UnpERWoop, of Gil- 
lingham, has since paid the money, and the boy 
is rescued from a gaol. We have heard of a cat 
in walnuts. So, it seems, have the shoemakers of 
Rochester. Hence, they are about to present to 
Sir Joun MarsHatt a very handsome pair of 
shoes, shaped like walnut-shells, that, by wearing 
them in and about the town of Rochester, the 
remembrance of his merciful goodness may live in 
the hearts of all people. “He has worn them well, 
and may he wear them long !” 








Rival Exhibitions. 


We understand that the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s complain bitterly of the loss they experience by 
the competition of the Colosseum, where a view of 
London is to be had in as perfect a state as from the 
outside of the Cathedral. The Colosseum has the 
advantage of BRaDweELt’s moon, 80 that the “show” 
from the St. Paul’s of the Regent’s Park is more effective 
than the same view amid all the smoke of the city. The 
Cathedral authorities complain of their copyright having 
been infringed upon, and insist that the exhibition of the 
panorama of the Metropolis is their property. The 
Colosseum proprietors contend, on the other hand, that 
by the addition of a moon they have effected such an 
improvement as to entitle them to a patent for their 
exhibition. 
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CRUEL TREATMENT OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS. 


Rovsep by the numerous accounts we have received, from the different 
dockyards and ports, of the inhuman conduct of the Surveyor of the 
Navy and his myrmidons towards his offspring, and generally to the un- 
fortunate vessels placed under his care, and despairing of any results 
from official inquiry, we despatched our own Commissioner to investigate 
the facts of the case—and have much pleasure in subjoining his first 
report, which will, we doubt not, excite universal indignation against 
those who have thus shockingly abused our gallant defenders. 


The Victoria and Albert examined.—“ Was built at Portsmouth. 
Is about two years old. Knows Sir Ropert Symonps. Has good reasons 
to know him. Was treated with kindness at first, and handsomely 
dressed. Had as many as three coats of paint, besides gilding. 
Was ordered out of harbour last year, when unfit to move. Told 
them she was unfit; but was hauled out of dock by force. Resisted 
as well as she could, and nearly went aground in the harbour: was 
made to move on. Moving caused her great pain: violent wrench- 
ings in all her joints, and a sensation of weakness in the boiler. 
Doesn’t think she ’]l ever get over her first attack, The Surveyor 
said it was all sham and humbug; that she could go if she liked; 
and that, if she didn’t, he would trim her. Looked upon that as a 
threat. Was always ill-treated from that time ; has had her engines 
taken out and put in again; but experienced no relief. If anything, 
felt worse after it than before. Had a shortness of steam, which com- 
pelled her to stop every two or three hours. Has been in the habit of 
rolling about, as if drunk ; could not help it: it was from weakness. 
All she asks is to be allowed to fall to pieces quietly, as she knows she is 
past the doctors. Feels as if she is going fast—except when at sea.” 


The poor creature’s feeble movements and evident suffering from the 
various operations she has been subjected to were painfully apparent 
while she was under examination. At the conclusion, she wheezed out 
of court with difficulty ; and our Commissioner has since heard that she is 
laid up from coming heve, as, indeed, she always is after the slightest 
exertion. 

The Vanguard examined.—* Was built at Pembroke; is ten years 
old. Always heard Sir Ropert Symonps was her father. Has been in the 
Mediterranean. Went as well as she could. Had not her full allowance 
of provisions. Complained, but was told it was to make her more active. 
Felt very much the worse for that trip. The weather was fine, but 
always suffered at sea, whether smooth or not. Is sure she never went 


ten knots an hour : whoever says 80, says what isn’t true: couldn’t do 
it. When made to go fast, felt as if her back was broke. Has refused 
to obey her helm. Thought she had a right to do so—feeling very 
uneasy. When she refused to obey her helm she was thrown into the 
trough. It was the steersman did it. Hurt herself very much. Was 
made to go to sea in July last, with the Superb, the Caucasus, and some 
others. Was kept very short of provisions, because she was always 
behind the rest. Was abused for swimming deep. Found it very hard 
to keep her head above water at all. Hopes she mayn’t soon be sent to 
sea again. Feels that, if she is made to go out in bad weather, she ’Il 
soon break up—and doesn’t care how soon it is. Has had her head cut 
two or three times, but feels as heavy asever. Has heard them talk 
about trimming her. Tried to go ashore once or twice, but wasn’t 
allowed. Any ship would have tried to go ashore that had been treated 
as she had. Wishes there was a war—perhaps she’d be put out of her 
misery.” 

This poor creature was so unfit for work, she could hardly stand 
upright under the slightest canvass; and the way she laboured and 
strained, while under examination, was perfectly dreadful. 

The Superb examined.— “ Was built at Pembroke, in 1842. Was 
fitted out in 1843. Wouldn’t take her stores on board ; refused to do so 
because she couldn’t carry ’em. Is not quick in her movements, and 
was generally unable to keep up with her companions. Has sustained 
a severe strain when last out, and feels she ought to be laid up—but 
believes they intend getting more work out of her. Ddesn’t know how 
she’s todoit. Her frame is weak, and she feels altogether unsound. 
Has often wished to be cast away outright. Couldn’t well be a greater 
wreck than she is at present.” 


A greater contrast could not well be imagined, than that afforded by 
the miserable trio just mentioned, and a hale old lady, named the 
Canopus, who was in court during the investigation, a fine specimen of 
French health and agility, though she dates from the last century. She 
has been accustomed to travel in company with Vanguard and Superb, 
and outstrips invariably her youthful but yet decrepit companions, while 
the style in which she stows away her provisions and water excites the 
wonder and admiration of all who have seen her. This she owes to her 
strength of constitution and the judicious treatment she received while 
in the cradle. 


We trust the parliament in this country will take some steps to protect 
our wooden walls from the dreadful treatment of which the above exami- 








nation but imperfectly discloses the appalling particulars. 
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VAN AMBURGH’S ELEPHANT, AND THE POET BUNN. 


ue records of Natural History, already so much 
enriched with the anecdotes of the “ half-reason- 
ing” elephant, have within these past few days re- 
ceived a glorious addition to their worth and 
interest. Van Ampurcu has taken himself and his 
beasts off to New York. Drury-Lane having closed 
its doors against the menagerie, it has been shipped 
y for the delight of the Americans. This, however, 

‘4 was not accomplished without considerable difficulty 
Pr on the part of the elephant : he would not be coaxed 
or comforted. The truth is, during his engagement 
a year or two ago, at Drury-Lane Theatre, he had 
taken such an affection for the Poet Bunn, that the 
very idea of leaving the country, delighted and ho- 
noured by the residence of the Bard, threw the ele- 
phant into an intensity of passion known only to elephants. The innocent 
reporter chronicles the violence of the elephant, altogether unconscious 
of its touching and romantic cause, 

We are told that the first attempt to urge him towards St. Katha- 
rine’s Docks “was made at three in the morning by the keepers, but 
the elephant declined moving.” No: a love for the Poet Bunn—for 
the Bard-Manager, who, above all other men, knew what was due to the 
true dignity of brutes, and therefore flung open the doors of Drury-Lane 
to them—this love tugged at the heart-strings of the elephant, and made 
him pause. He had eaten the oranges of Buyn—he had partaken of his 
biscuits—he had chewed his trusses of hay,—and, with a gratitude 
towards a manager rare among those who walk the stage, he could not 
without emotion quit London, the home of his protector and friend. 
Any of our unprejudiced readers who have visited the Zoological Gardens, 
must have remarked the affection of the elephant for a bunn ; it seems 
an instinct born with the animal, albeit never so strongly, so touchingly 
developed as in this last instance of the elephant of Van AmBuRGH, as 
shown in the following :— 

** Finding he would not be led quietly along, the keepers, with the assistance of VAN 
AMBURGA’s men, chained his two fore legs together, and then, attaching a rope to them, 

assed it round his body and fastened the end to his hind legs. They then fastened two 
— ropes to each of his fore legs, and about fifty men then commenced dragging him 
along, while two keepers were behind with pikes pricking him forward, and one on 
each side occupied in a similar manner.” 
No: the noble animal thought of his triumphs at Drury-Lane ; he re- 
membered the suavity and intelligence of the Manager, so peculiarly gifted 
for the patron of a menagerie ; and it took fifty men to him on—to 
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say nothing of the three spirited individuals with pikes, tenderly “ pricking 
him forward.” It is only the few who remember the extraordinary affec- 
tion developed on a certain occasion by the elephant towards Buny, who 
can thoroughly sympathise with the lacerated and bleeding animal. The 
story is not so well known, as, for the honour of elephants, it should be. 
It is this. The visitors of the theatre were wont to bestow sixpences 
upon the elephant, with which he bought cakes and oranges. It was, 
however, at the time a subscription for one of the fifty pieces of plate 
given to Bunn was set afoot,—that the elephant unfailingly set aside six- 
pence per diem. This custom he continued for two-and-forty days. He 
then, with a gentle waving of his trunk, motioned to Joun Coorer, who 
was going round with a tambourine for the cash. Jonn approached, 
when the elephant, with a sagacity that will not surprise those who 
thoroughly know the animal, rang down, one by one, the two-and-forty 
sixpences in the tambourine, and then gave another flourish of his trunk, 
as much as to say, “ There, Joun ; there’s my guinea for the subscrip- 
tion. Mr. Bunn has done a great deal for me, and I hope I ’m grateful.” 
That the elephant’s name did not appear among the list of subscribers, 
was only another instance of man’s ingratitude to the brute creation, 
seeing that the animal had quite as much reason on his side, for what he 
did, as any of his biped fellow-performers. 

However, to return to the removal of the elephant. He was at length 
coaxed ‘to go on board the Toronto, which,’’ adds the account, “ he did 
very peaceably.” Notwithstanding,—we are certain of it,—the brute 
will never survive his separation from Drury-Lane. He will die on the 
passage ; and if his anatomy be opened, there will be found, printed in 
largest play-bill letters on his heart—“ Tue Port Bunn!” 








PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY: 


Assicnat. A bit of paper, of about the value of a Pennsylvanian 
bond, which was all the French Republic had to meet its liabilities. 
It is said that in 1795, when the five Directors went to the Luxem- 
bourg, there was not a bit of furniture in the place, and the door- 
keeper lent them a ricketty table. Some say there were also two 
stools in the Luxembourg, between which the five Directors fell to 
the ground. , 

Artamper, from the Latin word attinetus, stained; for, says 
Setpen, an attainder is a stain on a man’s character; but the 
pardon of the Sovereign, like salts of lemon, will take the stain 
out again. : 

Arrorvey, from attornaire, to substitute, means one put in 
another’s place; and an Attorney often comes into that which 
belonged to his client. An Attorney cannot practise without a cer- 
tificate, which he pays for every year, like @ license to kill game, to 
which his occupation bears some analogy, An Attorney, before he 
can be admitted, is examined as to what books he has read; and 
there is a case of a clerk having answered that he had read 
Robinson Crusoe twice, and Punch every Saturday, sal 

Barr, from bailler, to sweep; begause @ Bailiff generally 
sweeps away or brushes off one’s property. Bailiffs are sometimes 
called Stewards, and manors always had Bailiffs; “ but,” says 
Sretman, “there have been baylyffes with noe mannerres,” 

Bartiwicx. A place in which Joun Dor and Ricnarp Ror 
used to be continually running up and down, till the abolition of 
arrest for debt deprived them of this very healthy exercise. : 

Batiot, Vote sy, The power of saying one thing and doing 
another ; or of receiving a bribe from two different parties, and 
supporting neither. y 

Banx. The general terminus for nearly all the London omnibusses. 
The Bank parlour is a snug little apartment, fitted up expressly for 
“the Governor”’ The popular song, “I know a Bank,” was sup- 
posed to have been written by SuaksPEarE, on his going to receive 
his dividends. ' 

Barsarian, from barba, the beard, because a barbarian never 
shaved himself. The present fashion of wearing 
the hair longer behind than it was ever known to 
be worn before, is decidedly barbarous. STrazo 
thinks barbarians were those who made indistinct 
sounds, which the Greeks could not understand ; but 
| this is just like Srraso, who squinted so terribly, 
that he took a one-sided view of everything, and a 
jsquint has been called strabismus, from Srraso, 
ever afterwards. 

Baron. A title of honour, such as Baron 
BroucuamM, Baron Naruan, and other distin- 
guished characters. Baron Naruan is not the 
only person of his rank who has been a teacher, for 
the Barons in the time of Joun gave the King such 
a lesson, as the country still profits by even at this remote period. 

Baronet. A little Baron; a title which originated with Kine 
James THE First, who, being short of money, and being the foun- 
tain of honour, drew it off from the fountain, like ginger-beer, at so 
much a draught, to any one willing to pay for it, The title of 
Baronet gives precedence over Commoners; but it is doubtful 
whether a Baronet, trying to get into the pit of the Opera with the 
rush, would find people fall back to allow him the precedence he is 
entitled to. 











A NICE POINT, 


Tse Bisnor or Exeter has given it as his opinion that a clergyman 
speculating in railways comes under the statute against “dealing for gain 
or profit.”” As the statute only says dealing—and railway speculation in- 
volves rather shufiling than dealing—some of the reverend Stags maintain 
that they do not violate the Act of Parliament, 





A FORLORN HOPE. 


Tue Constitutionnel says, that the French medical men have ordered 
to Algeria persons afflicted with pulmonary disease. It is quite clear that 
human beings are sent to Algeria for rapid consumption. 





TAKE DOWN THE ADDRESS, 


The newspapers are full of advertisements about—* Wanrep, several 
first-rate Levellers.” We advise all railway companies to apply at 





Conciliation Hall. 
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“STAG” STALKING IN CAPEL COURT. 







































































SPECULATION. 


THE MARCH OF 


“ This is the young Gent, as takes my Business, Mem. 


” 


into the Railway-Director Line myself. 


I’m agoin 
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MAKING THE MOST OF IT. 

















PRELIMINARY PROSPECTUS 


OF 
THE GRAND POLITICAL RAILWAY. 


(PEEL’S LINE.) 


Tuis line is proposed to open a direct communication between the 
Whig and Tory termini, with branches to numerous points on the 
High Conservative Road, and extensions into several of the Liberal 
provinces. The great disposition that has recently been shown for 
an approximation between the two great extremes of party, have 
rendered this line a national necessity ; and, indeed, it is intended 
to do by a direct course what has hitherto been partially attempted 
in a roundabout manner. 

It would be easy to show a statistical statement of the traffic that 
may be expected upon this line, for it is calculated that it must be 
greatly frequented by Members of Parliament, who, instead of 
taking their principles and other heavy goods by the usual circuitous 
route, across a vast tract of political country, will at once avail them- 
selves of the advantages that Pgeu’s line offers them. The ground 
has been surveyed; and, though the gradients are severe, the diffi- 
culties may be overcome, so as to prevent the ups and downs on the 
line from being too sudden and precipitous. 

It has been calculated that Corn alone will cause a tremendous 
traffic on the Political Railway; occasioning a constant transit to 
and fro between nearly every point on the projected Railway. 

There will be no difficulty‘about the cuttings, for the fact of its 
being Peex’s line is a guarantee that he will make his cuttings as 
short as possible. 

Most of the persons located along the political line are believed 
to be decidedly favourable to the proposed Railway, because it admits 
of a rapid transition from one point to another, and back again, if 
necessary, without inconvenience. The only opposition that is 
anticipated, will possibly arise from the agricultural interests, which 
are always slow to move, and have been prejudiced against Peet’s 
line; but it is hoped that by putting some of their friends upon the 
direction, and giving them on ptenest in the success of the scheme, 
their hostility will be got rid of. 

Applications for shares, which will only be allotted to those who 
have Parliamentary scrip in some of the established political lines, 
may apply to the Secretary or Srare, at the Home Office. 





A HOME FOR JACK KETCH. 


A common objection of short-sighted persons to any new invention, or 
legislative improvement, is the number of individuals whose interests it 
is likely to injure. There are, however, beautiful provisions, in the nature 
of things, for the compensation of those affected by such changes. Manya 
guard of former days is now a stoker, or a railway policeman; and 
omnibus extension has been coincident with the degline of stage-coaches. 
The large abolition of capital punishments which took place a few years 
ago, raised, doubtless, in many a considerate, but contracted mind, the 

uestion—“ What is to become of the poor Hangmen ?” Little thought 
the anxious querists that their difficulty was in course of solution all the 
while. In the union-workhouses which now cover the land have asylums 
been provided for the Finishers of the Law. The same talents, the same 
turn of mind, which once led their possessor to officiate on the scaffold, are 
now his qualifications for the mastership of the workhouse, == 

By these he is fitted for his situation ; devoid of them, he is incompe- 
tent to it. No weak mercy must restrain him from doing his duty, on 
pain of dismissal. His unflinching infliction of the sentence of the law 
will, on the other hand, cover a multitude of transgressions. Aaggrs, the 
Master of the Hungerford Workhouse, gave the wretches consigned to 
him too much bread, He was sent about his business instantly. His 
brother official at Andover did his work agen y He was accused of 
peculation, and divers enormities, Long was investigation of his 
conduct ; many were the expedients adopted to sereen him. Tardily, 
reluctantly, in deference to the general outcry, he was at last dismissed. 
This professional efficiency endeared him to his employers. Attached to 
the Tower there was once a functionary called the “Sworn Tormentor.” 
An equivalent office exists in the Poor Law Bastille. Its master is bound 
to carry out the law framed “to torment the poor.” He is still an Execu- 
tioner. The workhouse is the refuge of the destitute Jack Ketcu. 





A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


We never understood the use of the Unicorn in the Royal Arms. 
The British Lion is frequently in everybody's mouth, and is an especial 
favourite with orators after dinner, who trot him out on the smallest 
pretence. At Exeter Hall, too, he is always kept ready to be brought 
on the platform at a moment’s notice ; and agriculturists are very fond 
of making the British Lion roar on every possible occasion. But the 
British Unicorn has no voice in the country—“ His name is never 
heard.” Who ever recollects the British Unicorn being called upon at a 
public dinner to save the Constitution ? His existence, in fact, is a nullity, 
and his influence precisely the same. Accordingly we suggest that the 
British Stag, who is making at present such a stir all over the world— 
changing even the very surface of society as well as that of the globe— 
should take the stand of the Unicorn, for the future, on the Royal Arms, 
He is the representative of a large and a growing class, and is so intimately 
connected with every railway, that his influence may be said to extend 
over every county of England. The Stags, in fact, may be called the 
“ Fifth Estate ;” and, considering it is an estate that is built more or less 
upon everybody else’s, it is time it should be recognised and properly 
represented. His dominion, even, has lately been proclaimed in India ; 
and we predict that in a short time the sun will never set upon the 
possessions of the British Stag. We hope, then, that the Gazette will 
soon contain an Order in Council that the Stag be established henceforth 
as a supporter of the Arms of England, vice the Unicorn, dismissed, 





THE ARMS OF ENGLAND IMPROVED, 








OST OR STRAYED.—Whereas the Railway Board of Trade has 
not been heard of for months, any one who can give information as to its present 
locality, will materially oblige a large circle of Stags, who are most anxious to know 
whether the said Board is still in existence. If so, it is earnestly implored to oom- 
municate instantly with its disconsolate friends in Capel Court. 
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IRELAND. 


cuTEty feeling that Mr. 
O’ConneE tt has—and when 
has he not t—right upon his 
side in his complaints of the 
reports of the Times’ Com- 
missioner, who has unques- 
tionably painted the Emerald 
Isle as black as printers’ ink 
can make it, Punch, with his 
characteristic spirit and hu- 

manity, despatched a gentle- 
~ man to Ireland, that the true 
thing might at last be made 
apparent toall men. Punch, 
. knowing how very much a 
man’s wisdom depends upon 
his personal beauty—Socra- 
TEs himself, as it is well 
- known, being far handsomer 

than ALcrBn1aDEs—resolved 
to employ no Commissioner 
: ms whose outward appearance 
s .—... was not even of a dangerous 
loveliness to all women who 
might look upon him. To 
come at this Aponis cost 
Punch no little pains ; but at length the difficulty was achieved, and 
Mr. Narcissus Pryx, a bashful barrister, six feet two in his patent 
leather boots, with whiskers thick as myrtle bushes, auburn hair, eye- 
brows like Curip’s own bent bow, a model of a nose, eyes fascinating 
as a snake’s, and above all, a smile, that—but for the owner’s rigid 
principles of honour—might be considered a disturber of the peace 
of families,—Mar. Narcissus Pink, we say, endowed and adorned with 
all these graces, has been sent by us to Ireland; and, to the con- 
fusion of the Times’ Commissioner, has forwarded to us the subjoined. 
We may as well state, for the information of Mr. O’Connett, that 
our Commissioner has always been known in England as Pink THE 
Beauty. He will, of course, never return to England ; the Irish 
ladies will take good care of that. 


[From our Own Commissioner. } 

“ BaLLyMuUCKANFILTH, Oct. 14.—I arrived at this beautiful and 
picturesque village—but what village throughout all this lovely land, 
for lovely it is, despite of the Union, is not beautiful and picturesque ? 
—late last evening. I put up at the Shamrock, a small but luxu- 
rious inn, whose cleanliness and taste contended for the mastery. 
The hostess is one of those bewitching, inexpressible 
creatures, so common among the humblest classes of this 
fairy-like country. She has one of those faces, beaming 
and bursting with intelligence, to be found, particularly, 
_ in the Ireland of Ma. 8. C. Harr, F.8.A.; one of those 

“faces that to look upon is to feel yourself elevated conside- 

rably beyond humanity. My heart would have flown from me, but 
that, whilst she gracefully stirred my jug of whisky-punch, my eye 
fell upon her wedding-finger—I saw she was another’s. But go where 
you will, it is the same. J have not seen an ugly face throughout the 
land! A\l—all the women are angels. I have met with three female 
cases of small-pox : and never did I think it possible that small-pox, 
with us so defacing, could to the Irish female coun- 
tenance impart such inexpressible loveliness. Red hair 
has always been my particular aversion. Alas! I never 
knew the romance that lurked in red hair until this 
moment. The chambermaid has, I find, red hair. Upon 
an English head it would be horrid. On Brippy 
M’Maunoy, for such is her name, it burnslikeacrown _ 
of glory. 

“This morning, after breakfast—and what a breakfast 
I had! the hens, to be sure, lay very small eggs, but 
this is all owing to the Union—after breakfast,I sallied 
forth into the village. It was very beautiful. The spirits of content- 
ment and cleanliness seemed presiding over it. The road was neatly 
paved with small stones, for as yet they have not introduced the 
luxury of the paré. All the houses have neat slate roofs, with com- 
fortable casements, and are all—save when the house is of nice yellow 
brick—spotlessly whitewashed. To be sure, there is at every door 
a dungheap. Now, a dunghill in England is an offensive, fetid 











thing—at least, to my nose. How very different are the dungheaps 
in Ireland! They positively steam with sweetest odours; to which 
circumstance may, I think, be attributed the lovely complexion and 
seraphic looks of the swarms of children that abound in every 
village. They are all, too, so scrupulously clean—and so comfort- 
ably clothed. 

“TI went into several of the cottages and—next to being struck with 
the surpassing loveliness of the daughters, the mother, the grand- 
mother, and in many cases ‘the great-grandmother—I was always 
astonished at the extreme neatness of the furniture, the comfortable 
look of all around me, Next to being the loveliest women in the 
world, the Irish are certainly the cleanest. 

“In almost every cottage, they keep one’or two pigs. Now, the 
first impression of the reader will doubtless be, that such a custom 
cannot conduce to the cleanliness of the homestead. "With an 
English pig, certainly not : but Irish pigs—with the quick genius of 
their country—know what is due_to the courtesies of life, and 
behave accordingly. It is well known that, of all the saints, St. 
Parrick only was a gentleman : I know not how it is, but the spirit 
of the saint seems here to pervade all animal life. 

“It may be asked, then, what does this country want? I answer, 
nothing—nothing but Repeal! Destroy the Union, and you gild the 
refined gold of Erin—you give a perfume to her very shamrocks ! 
Frolicsome, and lovely, and clean, and seemingly happy as are the 
men and women of this enchanting country, it has not escaped the 
acute eye of your Commissioner, that, even in the wildest evolutions 
of the Irish hornpipe, there has lurked a something melancholy,—in 
the most glorious radiancy of Irish female beauty there has been a 
something sad—in the cleanest places a certain spot—in the most 
uproarious joviality, a suppressed groan—and this melancholy, this 
sadness, this spot, this suppressed note of suffering—has all been 
owing to the absorbing want of repeal. The very rooks of Ireland 
caw ‘repeal,—the very sparrows in Dublin streets chirp it.” 


We trust, after this, that Mr. O'Connett will be satisfied that 
something like justice has been done by even a Saxon Commissioner 
to Ould Ireland. If the portrait of Mr. Narcissus Pink, or Pink 
THE Beauty, do not in due time adorn the walls of Conciliation Hall, 
gratitude is dead among its patriots and orators. 


CLERICAL EXAMPLE. 


A sap mischance has happened to one James Hotywext, “ employed 
to show the crypt at St. Paul’s Cathedral.’ The said James has been 
called to the bar of the Police Court of Southwark, and “ charged with 
committing an assault of an aggravated description on Hannan STEPHENS, 
a@ young woman.”’ James, it will be perceived, is, in a small degree, a 
churchman : he is one of the money-takers at one of our Cathedrals—a 
necessary officer to the Dean and Chapter. He has been weighed in the 
scales of Southwark justice, and found wanting. At this moment—for he 
could not pay the fine imposed upon him—he may be attempting the diffi- 
cult steps of the tread-mill. We think the magistrate doomed the offender 
without sufficiently considering the influence of example. For who shall 
deny how much the principles of James have been deteriorated by the sad 
example of his clerical betters, the Biunts and the WETHERALLS, in the 
higher places of the temple ? 
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Railway Lunatic Asylum. 





‘In the present age of enlightenment,” as our tea-dealer says when’ he 
wants us to try his three-and-sixpenny mixed, which, by-the-bye, we have 
tried, and we don’t like it ;—“in the present age of enlightenment,’’ we 
are surprised that the public spirit which pervades everything should be 
neglecting the demand that must eventually arise for an Asylum for 
Railway Lunatics. We think that the insanity, which must be in exist- 
ence, to start the variety of new, impracticable, and useless schemes that 
are already suggested, will eventually require some vast asylum to contain 
it ; and we congratulate Parliament on having passed lunacy laws just 
before they are likely to be wanted. We give a design for a Railway 
Lunatic Asylum, which should be a kind of general terminus to many of 
the new schemes that are advertised. 








. PUNCH’S CODE FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


HE Chinese have a custom of reducing good and 
bad actions to a scale of rewards and punish- 
ments. We think a similar plan of prizes 
and penalties would answer equally well in 
England. With this conviction, we have drawn 
out the following code for the use of English 
families, and we strongly advise the Mr. and 
Mrs. Caudles of England to have it framed 
and hung in every room of their house, that it 
may always be easy of reference. Should it 
become the law of the land, it will have the 
good effect of making married people settle 
their quarrels at home; for under our code, 

sentence once passed, there is no appeal, not even to one’s mother-in-law. 

In the framing of the laws, we have been assisted by a Committee of 
Widows and Widowers, in order that no undue partiality should be 

shown on either side, It has since undergone tlie revision of a magistrate 
who has had twenty years’ adjudication of matrimonial fracas, and may 

accordingly be pronounced perfect :— 


For 
{ each 
Offence. 


2 Have a dreadful headache, eat nothing, 
and be extremely deaf when spoken 
to. 





HUSBAND'S OFFENCE. WIFE’S PUNISHMENT. 





If he brings a friend home, when there 
is nothing but cold meat for dinner. 


” A dreadful fit of coughing, and leave 
the door wide open every time you 
go out. 





If he smokes a cigar at home. 


If he uses the bright poker in stirring » Nothing less than’a fainting fit. 


F 
HUSBAND’S OFFENCE. { each 
Offence. 

If he will not go out of town at the 


proper season, 


WIFE’S PUNISHMENT. 


Have all the ts taken up, the 
plate put away, the shutters closed, 
and every room in the house locked 
but the bed-room oa the second- 

back. If this is not strong 
enough, fall ill, and be recom- 
mended, by your medical man, the 
sea air. 


If he complains of extravagance in ,, Cut off the soups, puddings and pies, 


the housekeeping. taking care to say you cannot afford 
them. 
If he dabbles in railway shares. » Constant curtain lecturing, and ro- 


proaches for ruining his family. 


If the husband contradicts the wife in » Unlimited hysterics. 


public. 

If ditto in private. » A retreat to your bed-room, and a 
dreadful headache that will not 
allow you to come down to dinner. 

If he comes home late. 2 Sit up in curl-papers for him, and 
complain every five minutes of 
being dead. 

A family-washing. 


If he stops at home all day. » 





MUSBAND’S MERIT. WIFE’S REWARD. 


A birthday present of a pair of dia- A pair of braces, or slippers embroi- 
mond earings, or a box at the » , dered with beads ; pancakes for din- 
Opera. . ner, and oysters for supper, 


» Devote the entire day to shopping, 
in buying gloves, handkerchiefs, 
comforters for him; and if, in re- 
turn, he should force upon you a 
beautiful Cashmere shawl you have 
casually admired, oblige him by all 
means, and accept it. 








ADVICE TO CREDITORS. ° 


TuosE individuals who have money owing to them, and have for some 
time entirely lost sight of their debtors, need no longer remain in that 
unfortunate predicament, for it is only necessary to run one’s eye down a 
list of Railway Directors, and a few of the names that have long been on 
the Tradesmen’s Black List will be found paraded in all the pomp of 
Provisional Committeeship. Another advantage attending the discovery is, 
that, when they are pounced upon, they are ina position of the very highest 
ability to meet all demands, for most of them stand pledged to find capital, 
to the tune of some fifty or a hundred thousand pounds, for the comple- 
tion of great railway undertakings, from which their country will expe- 
rience so much benefit, that they must be considered less as projectors 
than as patriots. We may be asked, if such is our confidence in the 
Railway Directors, that we would buy any of what have been considered 
their bad debts? We think the question scarcely fair; but if a farthing 
in the pound would answer the expectations of some of the creditors, we 
should not object to speculate. . 





Birth Extraordinary. 
In Wellington Street North, on Saturday, the 4th of October, the 
Morning Post of a supplement. The parent and offspring are both 
doing as well as can be expected, 





SENSIBILITY OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 


Tue Epoque, French paper, says that the Kine “ was so affected with 
the news from Africa,” that told of 440 soldiers being cut off by Abd-el- 
Kader, that “he ordered the concert to be postponed!” ‘This is very 
pathetic. When, however, a few hundreds of Arabs—men, women, and 
children—were roasted alive by the t Pexissrer in the caves of 





the fire. 


Dahra, was not 7e Deum chanted in thanksgiving for the burning ? 
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We wonder that the Guide-Book, sold ‘by the bookseller who sits on 
the spikes on the outside of Poet’s Corner, is not called “ A Scamper 
through Westminster Abbey” ; for such in reality is the visit that, since 
the reduction of prices, one is allowed to pay to the venerable and 
interesting structure. We went the other day to take advantage of the 
liberality of the Dean and Chapter, by seeing the show at a moderate 
figure ; but we found that the quickness of the return is made to com- 
pensate for the smallness of the profit. The Verger went away at a 
slapping pace, closely followed by a foreigner, eager to Gatch the descrip- 
tions of the monuments, as we rushed past them at @ rallfond pace ; and 





the official, by the time we got half round the building, was so completely 
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out of breath, and was puffing away at such an enormous rate, that he 
had no wind left to puff the sculpture.’ 

The corpulent and the family men stand no chance whatever ; for, with 
a little child to drag and a wife to conduct, it is hopeless to try to catch 
any of those graphic bits of History that drop from the Verger’s mouth, 
ready cut and dried from the pages of the Guide-Book. 


A sentimental student, who was endeavouring to read the classical 
inscriptions through an opera-glass, was so completely distanced, that he 
sunk exhausted on the tomb-stone of Annas, where he was ewépt up the 
next morning bythe Dean and Chapter’s charwoman, 





PUNCH’S RAILWAY REVIEW. 


Wuite everybody else is allowing his time and capital to be 
absorbed by Railways, Punch, disdaining the filthy lucre of Capel 
Court, wanders in the pleasant fields of Railway Literature, and 
intends creating himself into a Board of Trade, to review the 
merits— not of the schemes themselves — but of their numerous 
Prospectuses, 


We commence our intended series of criticisms by a notice of the 
Prospectus of the Somersetshire and North Devon Junction. The| 
first line is exceedingly imaginative, and talks of “a capital of 
600,000/.,” a bold figure, which bespeaks a wildness of conception | 
that it will be rather difficult to realise. The opening paragraph of | 
the prospectus takes a very daring flight, and leads us through some 
out-of-the-way places, into which the wildest fancy and the most 
errant donkey never yet travelled. It carries the speculator’s 
imagination into Nether Stowey, Wachet, Dunster, Old Cleeve, | 
Stoke Pero, West Porlock, and Parracombe, places which we 
never heard of, but which we are told comprise “a range of 
country at present totally deprived of Railway communication.” | 
The same might be said of the top of Mont Blanc, the fag-end of the 
North Pole, the Centre of Gravity, and other places, with which we 
are about as familiar as we are with Old Cleeve, Stoke Pero, West 
Porlock, and Parracombe. 


In looking at the map, we find that the places through which the | 
proposed line is to pass are lofty mountains, inaccessible peaks, and | 
precipitous rocks. 

So far, the prospectus speaks only of local interests ; but the second | 
paragraph touches on the larger subjects of history and politics. It 
points out the advantages which the Railway presents in a national | 
point of view, which, we are told, “cannot fail to ensure the consent | 
of Parliament to the line in question.” The paragraph is, however, 





so gloriously and deliciously droll—there is such a right-rollicking, 
rampancy in every word—that we give the clause of the prospectus 
entire :-— 

“'The advantages which this Railway presents, in a national point of view, are of great 
importance, and cannot fail to ensure the consent of Parliament to the Line in question. 
It is evidently a Coast Line, and is connected with the remarkable historical fact, that in 
the reign of A-rrep THE Gaeat, the vicinity of this line of coast was the seat of an 
actual invasion by the Danes, under Hussa, their leader; but, to the honour of the 
brave men of Devon, that hostile armament was totally destroyed, their Chief, HusBa, 
slain with all his followers, and their supposed invincible standard, Reafan, taken. 
Supposing, therefore, that a modern or future Hunsa should attempt a renewal of 
invasion on this line of coast, what other fate could he expect in the face of a whole 
nation, eager and hastening to receive him? Such are the advantages of defence which 
Railways afford to distant and apparently unprotected coasts.” 


Fancy an army of shareholders rushing to resist a modern Hunsa! 
The Line should be called the “ Somersetshiré and Hussa-Resisting 
Grand Junction Railway ;” for if part of its value Consists in its 
being a panacea against any future Husa, the fact should not be 
omitted in the title of the Railway. 

Arrangements, we are told, are in progress for the “extension of 
the Provisional Committee.” We should say that the Provisional 
Committee would go to any lengths, that is to say, admit of any 
extension whatever. In another paragraph, the prospectus tells us, 
in a dashing, off-hand style, that “the statistics of the traffic in coal, 
iron, lead, and mineral ores, &c, &c., present a favourable result ;” 
but how, why, or when, we are not informed by the projectors or 
projector of the Railway. “A certain number of shares will be 
reserved for the local interest,” facetiously says the prospectus; but 
as the Railway is to run along the tops of craggy peaks, we know of 


| no local interest except that which the Chamois, and perhaps also 


the (Railway) Stag, may take in the project. 

On the whole, we consider this prospectus as one of the finest 
“ Curiosities of Literature” that have appeared for some time. We 
recommend it to the particular notice of those interested in Old 
Cleeve, West Porrock, and Parracombe. :~j- 
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SHOULD THE POET BUNN HAVE A STATUE? 


1ncE it has been known that the Fine Arts 
Commission have determined upon admitting 
a few of the poets into the new Houses of 
Parliament, the above interrogative has been 
put to us by at least fifty correspondents. It 
has also been met, in its own masterly way, by 
the Observer. It is, of course, impossible for 
us to print all the letters we have received ; 
we therefore select a few, at the same time 
extracting the remarks of our luminous and 
logical contemporary. 


(From “ THE oBSERVER.”) 


* Tt has been asked, ‘Should the Poet Bunn have 
a statue?’ We really do not see why heshould ; 
yet, when we look again, we cannot altogether 
perceive why he should not. It is true, he may 
be called a usurper; having set aside Kine Macreapy; but then, if 
Kine Macreapy would not remain on the throne of Drury, Bunn can 
hardly be blamed for placing himself in the vacant seat. It is clear that 
Bunn cannot be struck out of the history of Drury Lane ; if, indeed, he 
could, it would doubtless be as well ; but as he cannot, why, perhaps it is 
no worse. After all, however, it is clear that, one way or the other, the 
difficulty must be decided. If, after all, Bunn has a statue,—why, then, 
the question will be answered in the affirmative,—if otherwise, why then, 
in parliamentary language, the ‘ noes will have it.’ ” 


‘Mr. Puncu, 
“Tam anold actor. For two-and-forty years have I played the 
‘heavy fathers” It has been my glory to serve at Drury Lane under 
Kines Existon, Price, and Potuitt: I was, however, with SHaKsPEARE 
—that wonderful creature !—cashiered by Bunn. He turned us both out 
poe Although I have retired to the shores of Brighton—I and my 
old umbrella—I have played Catesby nine hundred nights to the immortal 
Epmunp Kean. I could play it still, sir: could personate that small, but 
exceedingly difficult character, with all that fire and energy that in by-gone 
nights drew from the galleries ‘ Brayvo T—————’ (but I suppress my 
name). Well, sir ; and shall the man have a statue who has driven me 
and a hundred other Catesbys to the obscurity of private life? Is it to 
be borne, that the man who has so treated me and SHaxkspeaRE shall be 
received in the Houses of Parliament,—side by side, it may be, with that 
very SHAKSPEaRE whose statue is now made to decorate a dancing-booth ? 
“But no! A patriotic QuzEN—a tasteful Prince—watches over the 
true dignity of the drama ; and Bunn—its CromweLi—shall not have a 
statue ! 





“ T am yours, 
“‘ Tenper T: "ig 





“Dear Mr. Poncu, 

‘ My opinion has frequently been asked of the condition of Drury 
Lane Theatre ; and, upon my life ! when I come to consider the state of 
things that—but you know as well as I do about all that. My opinion 
has also been asked touching a statue to our old governor, Bunn. Well, 
really, when you come to think of it, a statue does look like a sort of thing 
that—upon my life it does. Nevertheless, as I am the only actor at 
present engaged at Drury Lane, why, it would be exceedingly difficult in 
me,—difficult and delicate,—you perfectly understand, and so, 


“ Believe me, dear Mr. Puncu, 
“ Yours, deeply, truly, 
“Joun Pritt Harwey.” 


“ Sir, 

“ For several seasons was I the manager of him you are pleased to 
call the Poet Bunn. Like the outside pillars of Drury Lane, I considered 
myself one of its supporters. Again and again I went round—as you 
have it—with the hat for subscriptions for his many pieces of plate. Well, 
sir, I was Bunn’s manager : he has ruthlessly cashiered me! And this 
is the man to whom it is proposed to erect a statue ! 


* With scorn, Ha! ha! ha! 
“ Joun Cooper.” 








Who Doubts it? 


Tue great difficulty, in cases of collision, seems to be to stop a train 
suddenly ; and, for this purpose, a brake, as it is called, sufficiently strong, 
has not yet been invented. The chances are, however, that, before the 
end of next session, the greater number of the present railways will have 
found out the secret of some tremendous break, by which their further 
progress will be stopped immediately. 





Song of the Railway (Maniac. 


Tus is my left hand—this my right ; 
These are my eyes, my nose, my mouth ; 
I can discern the day from night : 
There lies the north, and there the south. 
Shake not the head, then—cry not “ Hush !’” 
Lay not the finger on the lip: 
Away !—unhand me !—let me rush 
In quest of railway shares and scrip. 


Ha ! ha! ’Tis you are mad, I say : 
You talk to me of Three per Cents., 
Consols ? pooh, nonsense! What are they ? 
You prate of mortgages and rents— 
I tell you there are no such things : 
—Nay, do not threaten chains and whip,— 
They ’ve flown away with paper wings, 
And left us only shares and scrip. 


What ! Mind my business? Fellow dear, 
You ’ll find yourself in Bedlam, soon. 
Hark !—let me whisper in your ear ;— 
Look !—there ’s my business—in the moon ! 
That ’s where all occupation’s fied ; 
Gone, presto ! with hop, jump, and skip ; 
How, now, then, can I earn my bread, 
Except by railway shares and scrip ? 


Get in my debts? Lo! how you rave! 
Who thinks of paying what he owes ? 
No, tell me not that he’s a knave : 
In scrip and shares the money goes. 
Mark yonder man, he’s a trustee, 
With others’ stock in guardianship ; 
Where is it? Ha! my friend! you ’ll see— 
All sunk in railway shares and scrip. 


Stick to the shop !—What shop? I’ve none. 
Defend me,—how the madman stares ! 
I tell you there’s no shop but oue : 
The office where they sell you shares, 
You have a tailor,—want a coat ;— 
Go, order it : you'll find that Snip, 
I’ll bet you, Sir, a ten-pound-note, 
Will only measure you for scrip. 


I am not mad, I am not mad ; 

See where the shares on whirlwinds fly : 
Off !—give me back the wings I had, 

To mount and catch them in the sky. 
Maniac, I say !—you torture me !— 

You crush me in that iron grip ; 
Madman, away ! and leave me free 

To chase my railway shares and scrip. 





THE OMNIBUS DRIVERS’ HAND-BOOK TO LONDON. 


E have heard that a little work with the 
above title will shortly be published, to 
obviate the difficulty in which the Om- 
nibus Drivers are placed by the tearing 
up of the pavements all over the metro- 
;\ polis. The way from Fleet Street to the 
)s Strand, instead of being a straight line 
as heretofore, almost requires the assist- 
ance of a cicerone, and we believe that 
guides are now stationed at the foot of Chancery Lane, like the ticket- 
porters who stand at the entrance of the Desert, to show travellers 
over it. As a general rule, it may be as well to bear in mind, that, instead 
of going through Temple Bar straight into the Strand, you must take the 
first to the right, the second to the left, the fifth to the left again, the third 
to the right, the second to the left, then the sixth to the left, then straight 
on, then sharp round, then short off, then the fourth to the right, and 
finally to the left, when you will come out into the Strand in a direct 
line with the place you started from. A few days ago, the distance from 
Bond Street to the White Horse Cellar, instead of being ten yards, was 
exactly a mile and three quarters, including the ups and downs of Hay 
Hill, the ins and outs of Berkeley Square, and other distant localities. 
We don’t know at the present time any better illustration of “link’d 
sweetness long drawn out ”’ than a sixpenny ride in an omnibus. 
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READINGS 








IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 





“Tue life of a butterfly,’’ says Burron, “seems one continued suc- | tions, is found upon the wing, and supports itself, somehow or other, for a 


cession of changes ; and it throws off one skin only to assume another.”’ 


The butterfly, then, is constantly peeling, and the Pet butterfly is the | 


greatest type of the species, 


| long while, although, as Burrow says, “ its flight is not very graceful.” 
To make a quotation from the same eminent naturalist when speaking 
of the common butterfly, it may be said of the Pret butterfly, that 


The little insect to which we allude commences existence as a mono-| “ when it designs to fly to a considerable distance, it ascends and descends 
polist caterpillar, which has little holes in its side, called stigmata; and alternately, going sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, without 


certainly for every hole that has been picked in the Peet caterpillar, a|any apparent reason.” 


certain stigma attaches to him. From the erawling state of caterpil- 
larism, the Pex insect became a grub, and contrived to grub on tolerably 
well for a considerable period. While in the caterpillar state, the Pre. 
butterfly’s motions were in accordance with a sort of sliding-scale ; but its 
transition into the condition of the grub brought somewhat of a tendency 
toa fixedduty. At length the Pex. butterfly, bursting from all restric- 


The Paget butterfly, like most other flying 
| creatures, has instruments that are called feelers, and before making a 
move, these feelers are generally put forth by the crafty creature. The 
| colours of the Px. butterfly are very variable ; and it is a remarkable 
| fact, that the insect will often prey upon the weaker of its own kind, which 
has been often the case with the particular insect we have been specially 
alluding to. 








PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 


Barrister. Barristers are made by eating twelve dinners ; and, 
hence, we find that, in other professions, the students require cram- 


ming before they can pass their examinations. PLowpeEn quaintly | 


tells us that only deserving men are called to the bar, and that after 
twelve dinners, their desert naturally follows. Barristers are 
divided into serjeants, who wear a piece of sticking-plaster in the 
middle of their wigs, as if their skulls had all been cracked ; Queen’s 
Counsel, who wear silk gowns; and the utters, or outers, or, as some 
say, the out-and-outers, who wear stuff which is sometimes charac- 
teristic of their speeches. We hear of the degree of Barrister, which 
degree is, for the most part, positive. 


Barter. The exchange of one commodity for another, as when 
a statesman barters his character for his place, a frequent case in 
politics. The Italian word barattere means to cheat as well as to 
barter, and we have selected an illustration which embraces both 
meanings, for if a politician exchanges his character, which is worth 
nothing, for place, which is a source of profit, he certainly cheats as 
well as barters. The Indian tribes, and other unsophisticated folks, 
have been greatly victimised by bartering with the Europeans, who 
ive them bits of old iron and other rubbish for some of the richest 
tern treasures, The Native Chief T1msanoo is believed to have 
bartered away a quantity of diamonds fur a few tenpenny nails, a 
soda-water bottle, and an old pair of boot-hooks. 


Batu, Knionts or THE, were so called, from the custom of taking 
a bath before installation ; a custom still observed in our prisons, 
where every one not only takes a bath, but has his hair cut, previous 
to his being regularly installed upon the treadmill. Fasyaw says 
that Henry rue Firrs, in 1416, on taking Caen, “dubbed” several 


| Knights of the Bath, who were of course all previously washed ; and 
| there can be no doubt that the old distich— 


s Rub a dub dub, 
Six men in a tub,’”’ ® 


originated with the custom of putting the knights into a tub, and 
giving them a good rub before dubbing them. 
| This mark of honour ceased from the time of 
CuakLEs THE SeconpD, and the mark had become 
completely washed out, when it was revived in 
| 1725 by Georce THE First, who made six-and- 
|thirty Knights of the Bath, as well as ordered 
their costume, which was to consist of a sort of 
white satin wrap-rascal, no trowsers at all, white 
kid boots, and an infant’s hat and feathers. Each 
knight was allowed three esquires, who probably 
all kept gigs; for keeping a gig was formerly a 
mark of so much respectability as would war- 
rant a person in tacking “Esquire” on to the end of his appel- 
lation. 





In 1815 the Prince Recent completely overflooded the Batu 
by making three classes of them, like the Railway carriages, and 
which three classes served to swell the special train that followed 
him at his coronation. His Royal Highness put a great many into 
that line, and, to follow up the Railway analogy, he granted an ex- 
tension to India by knighting fifteen of the best officers in the 
service of the East India Company. They took up their shares in 
the dignity, paid their deposits in the shape of fees, and met all 
future calls that their country made upon them, 
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THE LIES OF GLORY. 


‘Wirutn the past few days, a placard, of which the subjoined is a 
copy, has been posted on the walls of Manchester. Mans—that 
impudent bully—never lied with a bolder front :— 


GLORY AND PRIZE-MONEY!!! 


WANTED.—A few Young Men, of good character. The following 


FACTS 


show the advantage held out by this Corps only, rendering it the most desirable under 
the Crown, for Young Men of spirit and enterprise, who are 


SURE OF PROMOTION. 
The Royal Marine Soldier frequently makes 
His Fortune by Prize-Money! ! !, 


Is not harassed with long marches, and is supplied with plenty of the Queen’s 
Provisions ; consisting of 


GOOD ROAST-BEEF AND PLUM-PUDDING!! 
And, as good eating requires'good drinking, every Man is served with 
A PINT OF GOOD WINE 


Daily, or an equivalent portion of Spirits; with Chooolate, Tea, &c., &c., &0. 
In the mean time his Pay is going on, and he returns to his Friends, on furlough, 
after an absence which rarely exceeds three years, with his pocket 
FULL OF GOLD; 
Securing, while in his prime, a 


These are truths which will be vouched for by any one acquainted with the Corps, 
and, being known, what high-spirited lad will, for a moment, hesitate when 


INDEPENDENCE, HONOUR, AND WEALTH 
thus invite him ? 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 


It is sometimes a touching scene in our criminal courts, when the 
awful judge—wigged and ermined, and with a tremendous weight of 
wisdom on his brow—catechises a little child. “ Do you know,” thus 
asks that solemn man ;—“ do you know the punishment for those who 
tell a lie?” Whereupon, if the well-educated infant confidently 
chirps in answer,—“ they are in danger of hell-fire,”—the judge, with 
a beneficent look, orders the child to be sworn. If, on the other 
hand, the desolate little wretch is wholly ignorant of the appalling 
penalty threatening an untruth, the judge looks very sad indeed at 
the forlornness of humanity, and it may be, with a withering rebuke 
of the parents of the infant, commands it to stand down. So wicked 
is a lie—so sinful the enunciation of the thing that is not. 

And yet, reader, having possessed yourself of the above placard, 
you must feel that lying—stout, bold, brazen-cheeked lying—is deemed 
an indispensable agent for the State. The scoundrel vice is invested 
with the bright halo of authority. Indeed, looking at the above, and 
duly considering its purpose, we can hardly believe that certain 
authorities do not conceive a good bouncing lie to be among the 
brightest jewels of the crown. What a pretty thing is what is often 
called glory, when its purveyor, the recruiting-serjeant, must be an 
incarnate falsehood. 

“A few young men, of good character”! We see them, poor 
victims ! after even a month’s drilling, filed on the deck. How cer- 
tain they look of preferment! How the rattan, at intervals, coming 
down upon their shoulders, legs, and knuckles, convinces them that 
they are “sure of promotion”! How confident they feel,even when 
without a farthing, that they will nevertheless “make their fortunes ;”’ 
they have, to be sure, empty pockets, but they wii be “ full of gold.” 
And then, when they retire to their hammocks, what sweet, sustain- 
ing visions of the night show to them their mature life, elevated and 
enriched by “independence, honour, and wealth,” albeit the boat- 
swain’s whistle wakes them to the monotonous drudgery of military 
discipline, with, it may happen, an occasional visitation of the “cat.” 

And this tissue of falsehood is fringed with the patriotic prayer— 
“God Save the QurENn.” Sweet lady! Surely she is sometimes to 
be pitied for the atrocious untruths which, whether she will or not, 
she is made to countenance. 


The Htatues for the Neto Wouses of Barliament. 


Tue Commissioners on the Fine Arts have been groping about the new 
Houses of Parliament to find places to put statues in. Unfortunately, the 
niches are all too little to admit great men, and twenty-four inches is the 
extreme width of a comfortable niche, so that the Commissioners have 
been obliged togo through the “ History of England” with a two-foot-rulein 
order to find characters that can be brought within the prescribed limits. 
The discontented Barons are all to be cut down, and even the Soverei 
are obliged to submit to a general clipping. Considering the length to 
which the Barons went with Kine Jonn, we hardly see how it will be 
possible to keep them sufficiently under, to admit of their getting into the 
Gothic niches. The sameness of their attitude is said to fit them for these 
narrow places ; and it is true they were sturdy fellows, who, having once 
taken up a position, were determined to stick to it. As to Jonn or Gaunt, 
he must give pA gauntness, if he expects any accommodation in the 
new Houses. e VeNERABLE Bene is to have an inside place ; and we 
should propose Orv Parr going down to posterity, with a box of “ Life 
Pills” in his hand, as a companion-statue. 

Cowrer is to have a statue : but we must beg that he will wear a decent 
head-dress, and not make his appearance in that strange jack-towel- 
looking turban in which we have usually seen him in portraiture. 
Puneet is the only musician on the list, but we understand he will have 
a seal to his watch-chain engraved with a small portrait of Barz, upon 
whom Puroett made a strong impression. There is a rumour that the 
writers of Punch are to have statues opposite the Barons who signed 
“Magna Charta,” as having used their pens for the good of their country 
almost a8 much as the barons, who, with a few dashes of their goose- 
quills, guve to posterity a boon that has only been equalled by a certain 
popular periodical which eo pe not allow us to name, but which 
the reader has at his fingers’ st the present moment, 


p 





THE MONSTER NEWSPAPERS. 


Neusstiussal 


; trade, we understand, is likely 
JIOX®) 


HE waste-paper 

to be ruined by the unhealthy glut of sup- 
plements, which must eventually choke up 
the very lungs of the market. Some of 
the papers are becoming literally all supple- 
ment, and the people railway-mad ;—they in- 
sert their railway advertisements anywhere, 
or in anything that calls itself a public 
journal. 

We anticipate very speedily a sort of sup- 
plement crisis, or waste-paper panic ; for 
when the helders of the supplements begin 
to realise at the butter-shops, the adver- 
tisers will see the folly of their outlay. As 
it is, we never get a pound of butter that is 
not encircled with the words “ Provisionally 
registered ;” and our six last batches of rush- 
lights have come to us enveloped in forms of 
application for some “Grand Junction Gam- 
mon” or “ Central Humbug and Direct Rob- 
bery Line of Railway.’ 

We understand that the reason of the 
general lateness of the trains throughout 
the country, is the enormous weight of sup- 

lements sent by the railways ; and when it 
is considered that these sometimes comprise 
a very heavy leading article, the wonder is 
that we do not hear of more frequent acci- 
dents. The newsmen, instead ef folding a 
single paper, are now compelled to fold three; 
and as their profit is only a penny, they 
declare the proprietors shall come and fold 
the papers themselves: while the carrying 
them out requires a camel at least, instead 
of a newsboy. A poor lad was found buried 
under a heap of supplements a few days ago, 
and he was with difficulty extricated from 
his perilous situation among the dry rubbish 
that surrounded him. The country news- 
Zi venders are declining the trade, finding that 
a it costs them more in carriage than they can 

get profit by selling the paper. 

We know of no remedy for this supplement-mania. Not reading the 
newspaper has been tried without success ; for the more the public go on 
not reading, the more the advertisers go on putting in and iy ing for 
their advertisements. The waste-paper panic must come,—an t very 









speedily. 
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CONSOLATION. 











Not kitched none! Ah! Sir, you should ha’ bin’ here last Toosday : there was two Gents. killed a uncommon sight a’ fish, to be sure, then.” 








JOHN WESLEY AND PRINCE ALBERT. 


As Bedlam Hospital and other such asylums have been very pro- 
perly instituted for the dangerously insane and the helplessly idiotic, 
so was the Morning Post estabiished for the comfort of the many 
harmless lunatics throughout the world, whose madness generally 
vents itself in pen and ink. As Bedlam has its two images— 
“ Cr1pBER’s brazen brothers,’—of raving and melancholy madness— 
so would we have two figures, each with pen, ink, and paper, erected 
at the office of the Morning Post. One figure should represent rabid 
Toryism foaming at the mouth—the other, lackadaisical drivelling 
nonsense, writing—eternally writing. Certainly, these figures ought 
to externally represent to the out-of-door world types of what is to 
be found in the paper: they would indicate—what is, nevertheless, 
sufficiently well known—that “madness and folly are to be continu- 
ally had within.” 

The subject of the decoration of the Houses of Parliament offers 
@ magnificent theme for the lunatic correspondents of our contem- 
porary. The question, ““hould Cromwe t have a statue ?” has sent 
at least twenty wards of out-door lunatics to congenial goose-quills : 
the columns of the Post have gabbled like Bedlam about the 
usurper, “who was only another TuistLEwoop.” CromwELt, 
however, is not to engage all the moon-stricken. An unfortunate 
person (we have no doubt that he wears straw boots), who signs 
himself “An English Commoner,” is madly eloquent about Joun 
WESLEY, whose statue is to stand in Parliament. He raves after | 
the following fashion :— 


* Joun Wesvey was a priest of the Church of England, and as such, at his ordina- 
tion, solemnly engaged to obey her laws, injunctions, &c. He ever professed to be so, 
and thus effected much good ; but at the close of his long life, he, to the astonishment 
of his relations and real friends, and in the teeth of his solemn vows and life-long en- 

gements, violated his oath, betrayed the Church he ever professed to belong to, and in 

efiance of every precedent ordained, or rather unceremoniously attempted to give ordina- 
tion to many around him, which (by their acceptance) manifestly renders his present 
followers guilty of the sin of schism against the English Church.’’ 





Without inquiring into the truth of this, what—thinks the reader 
—is to be the dreadful consequence of this admission of Joun 
Wes tery into Parliament?) Why, this; Prince AtsBert will very | 


possibly commit bigamy. Because Jonn Wes ey is to have a 
statue in the Commons, Prarnce Atserrt will forget his marriage- 
vow, and incontinently marry a maid of honour, if not two or three. 

** Now if you, after these occurrences, raise a statue to his [WsLzr’s]‘memory, you, 
by implication, sanction his proceedings and approve his conduct: and on principle, 
impartial history will thus deal with you. She will say, that when you sanction this— 
The Prince will thus tacitly sanction even the violation of his marriage vow, which is 
not a whit more sacred or solemn than Wes.ey’s ordination.” 


Now, is not the existence of the Post a great comfort to all lunatics 
at large, whose madness is pen and ink? We really think there 
ought to be a county rate levied to assist our contemporary, in the 
like way that Hanwell, and other asylums, are supported by a 
local tax. 








TO THE STAGGING WORLD. 


Messrs. Narnan beg to inform their friends and the public that 
they have fitted up extensive premises opposite the Exchange, where 
costumes of every description likely to inspire confidence will be hired out 
to Gents. intending to sign for Railway scrip in two or more characters, 
at a very low figure. 


List of Prices. £202 
Bishop’s Costume. Apron, Hat, Black Silks, and Buckles, 

complete ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° o £1 0 
Low Church Rector. Black Tights, Short Gaiters, &c. False 

Calves if required . ° ‘ ° , ° «0 S83 6 
Puseyite Divine. Long Black single-breasted Coat, narrow 

collar . . ° ° ° ° . ° ° - 010 6 
Sporting Banker of the Old School. Blue Coat, brass buttons, 

Yellow Waistcoat, and Drab Pants., or Shorts . sos OF 8 
Watch Chain and Bunch of Seals, extra e ° ‘ » ©S 
Flash West End Gent. Cutaway Coat, Velvet Vest, Railway 

Pants. . ° . ° ° ° ° ° «« OM O 
Mosaic Jewellery for ditto . ° ° ° ° ° - O&O 
Country Gents, Widows, K.C. B.’s, and comfortable Tradesmen 

got up at five minutes’ notice in the most accurate man- 

ner, each ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ua Cae 6 
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‘‘TELL ME, ON TELL ME, DEAREST ALBERT, HAVE You any Ramtway Suares?” 


THE MOMENTOUS 
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A BLACE BUSINESS. 


HERE are some specs., among those that are now 
started, which arenotmere but tremendous 
blots ; and we don’t know of any much blacker 
job, than one that has just appeared, for esta- 

lishing a Great Western Necropolis. Its object 


letters—the only capital it is likely to command 
—“ Tux Novel Bur STRIKINGLY BeautiFruL Spgc- 
TACLE 2 BY bp hy — 
is partic y requested in Pp us for 
the Pyramids of Egypt ; but our “ Fat Contri- 
‘1 butor” has rather spoiled our respect for those 
things, and besides, we can see them on a small 
scale any day in the streets, which are always 
under repair, blocked up with enormous piles of 
stone, as happens to be the ease just now all over the town, s0 that 
any one may see the Strand pyramids, or the Piccadilly pyramids, 
according to which way his business or euriosity may carry him. 

The Great Western Necropolis is to consist of an extensive plot of 
ground at a place marked emphatieally ——— in the prospectus. It 
is proposed to have “a fine river frontage,” with “steam and small 
gondola boats fitted up in funereal style,” with “houses of reception on 
both sides of the river,” so that parties may be enabled to get up little 
funeral pic-nics during’ the summer weather. As there are blanks left in 
the prospectus for Provisional Committee, the architect and the 
banker, we should almost believe it is intended asa squib against the 
solicitors, whose names are inserted at full ; and, under the impres- 
sion that they have been subjected to a cruel libel, we have refrained from 
printing them. , 

If the impious and indelicate affair should be vered in, we might 
probably think it neeessary to administer one of remorseless smash- 
ings which the bdton of Punch seldom finds it necessary to inflict, but 
which, when once inflicted, are always effeetnal, 





vi 





THE LAMENT OF THE STATUES 
(Representative of the Poets in the New Houses of Parliament.) 


Previousty to the determination of the Royal Commissioners to erect 
statues to the Poets in the new Houses of Parliament, they might as well 
have consulted the feelings of those personages on the subject, which, we 
suspect, would, with a slight difference of expression, be much like those 
embodied in the following lines. These we have had the impudence to 
put into the mouths of the and to imagine each speech inscribed, 
respectively, on the of their statues :— 


Chaucer, 
Good Sirs, I marvel what we heré maken, 
Greté folk, certés, be sometimes mistaken, 
We standen in this stound by much error, 
Ne poet was in Parlement before ; 
We are fysh out of water, verily, 
I do not breathé well this air, perd). 
In the Abbaye we weren well enoughe : 
To put us here in Parlement is stuffe. 


Spenser. 
Troth, brother Cuaucer, I am of thy minde, 
In Parlement I do not feel at home, 
Where prating Dulness talks his hearer blinde, 
And dry Debate doth vainly froth and foam, 
Folly, not Fancy, from his theme doth roam, 
And greedy Patriots rave for pence and place ; 
Poets are fashioned from another loam 
Than‘theavy marle of Statesmen’s crawling race, 
And to be here, in faith, me seemeth dire disgrace. 


Shakspeare. 
Grave Grandsire Cuaucer, and good Father Srenser, 
The oy rps your sweet worships have pronounced 
On the hard mandate, and right stern decree, 
Which, much misplacing us, hath placed us here, 
Doth jump with my opinion. Here to ’bide 
Beneath the pelting of the pitiless Brovcnam, 
To suffer Rorsucx's petulance ; t’endure 
The jokeless wit of SrsrHorre, and to brook 
The specious eloquence of glozing Pest 
To any soul alive were Purgatory :— 
But to a poet’s ’tis a worser doom. 
Oh that this monument were o’er my tomb ! 


Milton. 
My sentence is for walking off, oh Bards ! 
Though we be marble. Doth not story old 


is to introduce what it calls, in large capital | 





Record how statues, erst, have breathed and walked, 
Instinct with life and motion? Why relate 
Pyematton’s idol, and the wife of clay, 

Panpora, she by cunning Vuican wrought 

For bold Prometurus? Or, in modern days, 

The marble man that unto supper came 

To Seville’s famous, but immoral Don, 

Hight Giovanni ? Could I here remain, 

Heavy debate to list with tortured ear, 

My Cromwett’s absence would determine mine, 
Haste then, and from your pedestals descend, 

To stalk abroad with me through London’s streets, 
Dark’ning with dire alarm the heart of Town. 


Dryden. 
All British Art Commissions Royal sway, 
And when they order, sculptors must obey. 
This poets find, whose effigies, like ours, 
Are called to Parliament by princely powers, 
Hard is our fate, thus destined to remain 
Where Noise and Nonsense hold divided reign, 
Amid contending politician’s strife,— 
Who ne’er were represented in our life. 
Oh ! that I ne’er the tuneful lyre had strung ! 
Was it for this, unlucky bard, I sung ? 
B.ackmore and SHapwWELL, after ages past, 
Rejoice ; your injured ghosts are now avenged at last. 


Pope. 
Curst, for ancestral sins, with parts and wit, 
The Muse inspired me, and, alas! 1 writ ; 
Oh ! had it been my happy fate to creep 
With thee, good Dennis, I with thee might sleep ; 
But immortality no slumber knows, 
And deathless bards can never taste repose, 
Ev’n though Joz Hume invoke the drowsy God, 
And Srstsorpz bid five hundred heads to nod ; 
Though Piumprre lull the House to rest profound, 
And Spooner scatter all his poppies round ; 
And Patmerston compel the frequent wink, 
Our ears in vain their opiate words will drink. 
Oh! Brother Bards, whom Sculpture hither brings, 
To mix with Statesmen, and to herd with Kings : 
Blend, sole relief! your marble tears with mine : 
Would that we ne’er had penn’d a single line ! 








THE COCKNEY EXPERIMENTAL SQUADRON. 


A ria of the Cockney Experimental Squadron came off a few days 
ago’in the Southwark Channel. The Bee and the Daisy were first pitted 
against each other to steam it, under a heavy shower of rain, to the float- 
ing island of coal barges off Hungerford. Notwithstanding that the Bee 
had;an immense pressure of passengers, who had crowded all umbrellas 
under a stiffish gale, which was blowing congeners wrong way, she beat 
her antagonist by several cable’s-lengths, ten knots and a quarter of a 
fathom. 

In the afternoon the Daisy challenged the Ant, and both crews appeared, 
at starting, full of confidence. There was a twinkle in the eye of the 
captain of the Daisy, which seemed to say, “ No, you don’t,” while there 
was a quiet “ Won’t I though ?’’ in the wink of the commander of the Ant, 
which justified the confidence of his backers, After a great deal of puerile 
quarrelling between the two boys employed on board each vessel to watch 
the signals of the captain, both crafts went away, with their heads well up 
in the wind, when the Anté shot considerably in advance of her antagonist. 
The commander of the Daisy summoning his crew about him, addressed 
them eloquently from the paddle-box, and was in the act of saying, “ Are 
ye men—are ye Britons—to let a rival steamer pass ye thus?” when Father 
Thames, No. 6, came by at a fearful rate, and nearly stove in a lady’s 
parasol, with the force of the concussion. By this time the An¢ had 
landed her passengers, and was on her way back, when the Daisy, hoist- 
ing her captain’s coat by way of a sail, and throwing an entire scuttle of 
coals on to her fire, went gallantly up to her station. 








Dear at a Gift. 


WE beg to recommend to the notice of Railway Companies the National 
Gallery for a terminus. We have no doubt it may be had almost for the 
asking, providing any Company will guarantee the expenses of its removal. 
Sealed tenders should be sent in to Sir Rosert Peet, stating the lowest 
sum at which the rubbish will be removed. N.B.—There are two basins 
close at hand, into which a great part of it can be thrown. 
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COMIC SCULPTURE. 


avInG often laughed at the statues 
and works of art which adorn the 
metropolis in general, and in par- 
ticular Trafalgar Square, nothing, 
it is our conviction, can be more 
manifest than the turn of our 
sculptors for the ridiculous, which 
they cannot help evincing, in spite 
of themselves, even when aiming 
most seriously at the Beautiful or 
the Sublime. By the pig-tail of 
Georce THE Tarp, this is a fact ! 
Clearly, the tendency of the English 
mind, in sculpture, is towards bur- 
lesque. This cannot be repressed : let it therefore be directed. We possess 
an abundance of living statesmen, and other great men, whom the artists 
of their country could appropriately honour, and follow the bent of their 
genius all the while. Let London be embellished in accordance with this. 
In one conspicuous situation, for instance, we might have a statue of 
Lorp Brovexaw, in a pugilistic attitude—that is, hitting right and left, and 
prostrating a friend with one fist, and a foe with the other. In another 
might be erected one of Sir Rosert Pest, taking his seat between the 
two stools of Orangeism and Repeal, and paying the penalty by the laws 
of Physics in such case made and provided. In a third might be dis- 
played Arithmetic, in the person of Mr. Hume, instructing Mayoralty, 
also duly embodied, in the art of keeping accounts. In a fourth might 
be exhibited a Right Reverend Bexisarivus, with dog and crosier, 
exemplifying the functions of an Ecclesiastical Commissioner. 








SCRIP AND SOFT SOAP. 


Tne following advertisement is taken from the Cambridge Chronicle, 
of October 11 :— 


F M » SHAREBROKER, C—— S—, St. I—. 
° MONEY ADVANCED TO ANY AMOUNT. 

N.B—PRIVATE ROOMS FOR HAIR CUTTING AND DRESSING at the 
ensuing Fair. 

What a pity St. I is so far off ! We should like, above all things, to 
have our hair cut and curled by Mr.M . We are extremely curious 
to see how the grand amalgamation of the RorascuiLpand Truerirt lines 
is carried on. We suppose Mr. M goes to the Stock Exchange, buys 
up a good bear, returns to Crown Street, puts up an announcement of 
“Another Fine Bear Slaughtered,” and sells the produce forthwith in 
scrip and small allotments. We can imagine his recommending shares 
with the same obstinacy a London hairdresser does his “ Balms” 
and “ Essences,’’ and that he does not allow a customer to leave his shop 
without having a “ Trent Vailley’’ under his arm, or else half-a-dozen 
“ Eastern Counties’ thrust into his pocket. A barber’s shop is not the only 
place, however, in this railway age, where money is advanced to people 
with the hope of shaving them afterwards. 

















COLONIES FOR SALE, 


Ir seems that Denmark, being rather hard up, is getting rid of some of 
its colonies, after the same fashion as Spain, which mortgaged Cuba for 
the benefit of its creditors, who were thus enabled to take cigars for their 
overdue dividends. 

We understand that Denmark has several small colonial sovereignties 
for sale, which it is intended to dispose of shortly, without any reserve 
whatever, at the Auction Mart. The fee-simple of a kingdom, with a 
reversionary interest in the taxes, after the expenses of Government are 
paid, is no bad thing for a millionnaire stag who has made his plum or two 
by railways, and requires some very out-of-the-way place to retire to 
while the calls of the different lines in which he is a shareholder are 
being clamoured for. A defaulter, who runs off with his pockets full of 
other people’s money, had better purchase a regular right-down sove- 
reignty, where he can have the law all his own way, and abolish at once, 
within his own dominions, all liability for debts contracted in another 
country. 

For the convenience of those who undertake a runaway voyage from 
their own liabilities, with a fortune made by stagging, we should 
recommend that those colonial kingdoms which are for sale should have 
their thrones brought down to the sea-shore, with a broom hanging from 
the canopy, to indicate the fact of their being in the market to such 

rsons as may be travelling past in a foreign vessel. 

A placard announcing “ This beautiful kingdom to be sold or let, with 
or without a ministry,” would be an attractive object on the coasts of 
those outlandish seas, where the imagination and the swindler love to 





travel to. 


THE GROMWELL STATUE QUESTION. 


WE are happy to have it in our power to settle the difference that 
has long existed as to the propriety of letting CRomwELthave a Statue 
in the new Houses of Parliament. By dressing him up in the costume 
of the middle ages, nobody will know him ; and if nobody knows him, 
it matters to nobody whether he is to be found or not among the 
collection of senatorial sculpture. Disguised under the medizval 
costume and the very médioore drawing of the middle age, no one 
will know that it is the statue of Cromwe.t which stands before 
them—so that the scruples of the “right divine” party will not be 
outraged, while History will be preserved inviolate. 
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THIS DESIGN OF A STATUE TO 


CROMWELL, 
FOR THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Es Dedicated 
TO A. W. PUGIN, ESQ, 
FOR HIS DETERMINED ZEAL IN KEEPING UP THE BAD DRAWING OF 


THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Bn PUNCH. 





Barry’s Portraits. 


Mr. Barry’s portraits of the statesmen of England are still being 
issued in weekly numbers. They are beautifully gilt, and are got up in a 
most elegant style. When completed, there will be a portrait for nearly 
every member of the House of Commons. About one hundred are 
already out, as will be seen upon counting the number of weathercocks 
that adorn the new Palaces of Westminster. When finished, they will 
make as handsome a series of political portraits as a nation could desire ; 
for each weathercock, on turning, illustrates a principal event in the 
original’s life, shifting invariably from side to side, and trimming exactly 
as the wind blows. 
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MEDITATIONS OVER BRIGHTON. 


By * pUNCH’s ”? COMMISSIONER. 
(From the Devil's Dyke.) 


Wuen the exultant and long-eared animal described in the fable 
revelled madly in the frog-pond, dashing about his tail and hoof 
among the unfortunate inhabitants of that piece of water, it is stated 
that the frogs remonstrated, exclaiming, “ Why, O donkey, do you 
come kicking about in our habitation? It may be good fun to you to 
lash out, and plunge, and kick in this absurd manner, but it is death 
to us:” on which the good-natured quadruped agreed to discontinue 
his gambols ; and left the frogs to bury their dead and rest henceforth 
undisturbed in their pool. 

The inhabitants of Brighton are the fro nd I dare say they 
will agree as to the applicability of the rest of the simile. It might 
be good fun to me to “mark their manners, and their ways survey ;” 
but could it be altogether agreeable to them? I am sorry to confess 
it has not proved so, having received at least three hundred letters 
of pathetic remonstrance, furious complaint, angry swagger, and 
threatening omens, entreating me to leave the Brightonians alone. 
The lodging-house keepers are up in arms. Mrs. Screw says she 
never let her lodgings at a guinea a day, and invites me to occupy 
her drawing and bed-room for five guineas a week. Mr. SquEEzER 
swears that a guinea a day is an atrocious calumny: he would turn 
his wife, his children, and his bed-ridden mother-in-law out of doors 
if he could get such a sum for the rooms they occupy—(but this, I 
suspect, is a pretext of SauEEzER’s to get rid of his mother-in-law, 
in which project I wish him luck). Mrs. Stor hopes she may never 
again cut a slice out of a lodger’s joint (the cannibal !) if she won’t be 
ready at the most crowdidest of seasons to let her first-floor for six 
pounds ; and, finally, Mr. Sxiver writes :—“Sir,—Your ill-advised 
publication has passed like a whirlwind over the lodging-houses of 
Brighton. You have rendered our families desolate, and prematurely 
closed our season. As you have destroyed the lodging-houses, couldn’t 
you, now, walk into the boarding-houses, and say a kind word to ruin 
the hotels ?” 

And is it so? Is the power of the Commissioner’s eye so fatal that 
it withers the object on which it falls? Is the condition of his life 
so dreadful that he destroys all whom he comes near? Have I made 
a post-boy wretched—five thousand lodging-house-keepers furious— 
twenty thousand Jews unhappy? If so, and I really possess a power 





' so terrible, I had best come out in the tragic line. 


I went, pursuant to orders, to the Swiss Cottage, at Shoreham, 
where the first object that struck my eye was the following scene, 











in the green lake ‘there, which I am credibly informed is made of 
pea-soup : two honest girls were rowing about their friend on this 
enchanting water. There was a cloudless sky overhead—rich treats 
were advertised for the six frequenters of the gardens ; a variety of 
entertainments was announced in the Hall of Amusement.—Mr. 
and Mrs, Amrnapas (here, too, the Hebrews have penetrated) were 
a as about to sing some of their most favourite comic songs 
an 





But no, I will not describe the?place. What should my fatal glance 
bring acurse upon it? The pea-soup lake would dry up—leaving its 
bed a vacant tureen—the leaves would drop from the scorched trees— 
the pretty flowers would wither and fade—the rockets would not rise 
at night, nor the rebel wheels go round—the money-taker at the door 
would grow mouldy and die in his moss-grown and deserted cell.—- 
AminaDaB would lose his engagement. Why should these things 
be, and this ruin occur? James! pack the portmanteau and tell the 
landlord to bring the bill ; order horses immediately—this day I will 
quit Brighton. 

Other appalling facts have come to notice: all showing more or 
less the excitement created by my publication. 

The officers of the 150th Hussars, accused of looking handsome, 
solemn, and stupid, have had a meeting in the mess-room, where 
the two final epithets have been rescinded in a string of resolutions. 

But it is the poor yellow-breeched postilion who has most suffered. 
When the picture of him came out, crowds flocked to see him. He 
was mobbed all the way down the Cliff; wherever he drove his little 
phaéton, people laughed, and pointed with the finger and said, “That 
ishe.” The poor child was thus made the subject of public laugh- 
ter by my interference—and what has been the consequence? In 
— to disguise him as much as possible, his Master has bought him 
a hat, ’ 

The children of Israel are in a fury too. They do not like to ride in 
flys, since my masterly representation of them a fortnight since. 
They are giving up their houses daily. You read in the Brighton 
papers, among the departures, “ NeEBUZARADAN, Esq., and 
family for London ;” or, “Sotomon Ramoruai.LEaD, Esq, has quitted 
his mansion in Marine crescent ; circumstances having induced him 
to shorten his stay among us;” and so on. The people emigraté by 
hundreds ; they can’t bear to be made the object of remark in the 
public walks and drives—and they are flying from a city of which 
they might have made a new Jerusalem. 








FASHIONS FOR THE FLEET. 


WE understand that our ships being intended for ornament rather than 
for use, will in future be furnished by Taprett and Hotanp, the cele- 
brated upholsterers. The Bulldog frigate is to have a set of mahogany 
masts, and the main-sheet is to go to HowEtt and James's, to be spliced 
with mother-o’-pearl, as well as to have a small row of insertion put in 
between the gusset of the main-top, which will have a very pretty effect if 
a frill is added to the sky-scraper. It is in contemplation to inlay the 
binnacle with buhl, and replace the old bowsprit with satin-wood. The 
sails are to be worked in floss silk with the arms of England, and real 
beads are to be let in for the eyes of the lion and unicorn. The Admiral’s 
daughter has kindly undertaken to work a lace ruff to go round the 
compass ; and as the material will wash, the weather, of course, can have 
no effect upon it. 


The Penny Soats. 


Ar a meeting of the proprietors of the penny steam-boats, a most satis- 
factory report was read by the Secretary. Each voyage consumes only a 
quarter of a hundred of coals, at one-and-fourpence, which, allowing 
twopence for wood and lucifer matches, enables each vessel to navigate 
the entire distance, from the West-End to the City, for one-and-sixpence. 
It is calculated that each passage averages a return of three-and- 
elevenpence, which, allowing a penny for the Captain and a halfpenn: 
each for the crew for every voyage, gives a clear profit of two-and- 
twopence for the shareholders. Now that the City omnibusses are com- 
pelled to traverse the distant wilds of Rolls’ Buildings, and the romantic 
fastnesses—where the vehicles are always sticking fast—of Carey Street, 
the penny squadron is a real blessing to Londoners. 





APPROACHING DISSOLUTION. 


Tue Piers of Westminster Bridge had a meeting yesterday. It was 
unanimously resolved, that they would no longer support the building, of 
which they had been the pillars for so many years, and that unless some 
provision was instantly made for them in their old age, they would all 
retire in a body, and seek a maintenance elsewhere. One venerable old 
pier, who was apparently in the last stage of decay, announced his inten- 
tion of going down the river in a few days, and sailing for America. The 
piers broke up after giving three groans for the Lord Mayor and Con- 
servators of the river. 
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ANTI-RAILWAY MEETING OF FOX-HUNTERS. 
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O* Sunday last—this being the day usually selected for sporting conver- | 
84210 


nes—a meeting of country gentlemen took place at a certain box 
in a well-known hunting district. The box not containing a compartment 
—~ enough to hold them, the assembly adjourned to the extensive 
stables attached to it. 

Martin Gaz, Esquire, a gentleman of great name and influence in 
the county, was unanimously called to the corn-bin, which answered every 
P of a chair. 

he respected Chairman commenced by stating the object for which 
the meeting had been convened ; namely, to take into consideration the 
prospects of fox-hunting, as likely to be affected by the lines of railway 
about to intersect the kingdom. He would call their serious attention to 
a most gloomy picture. This was the frontispiece of the last number of 
the “ Railway Guide.” It was amap of England and Wales, showing 
both the existing and projected lines. Could they conceive a more 
melancholy prospect than this? He would now exhibit to them a similar 
map in a recent number of Punch. He had no objection to harmless 
mirth ; but he thought that Punch might better employ his pen or pencil, 
or whatever it was, than in joking on so serious a subject. With the 
country thus furrowed and channelled all over, he would ask where they 
were torunt Echo answered “ Where?’’? But Echo would never more 
respond to “ Tally-ho!” The hills and vales of Old England would cease 
to resound with ‘ Yoicks!” “Tantivy!” would be a forgotten word ; 
and the only view-hollow, for the future, would be that of some con- 
founded tunnel. He would ask the meeting what they were todo? He 
did‘not know, for his part ; and, having confirmed this assertion with an 
oath, he sat down amid much applause. 

Sim Nimrop Syarrces had never thought to speak against rails. They 
all knew his bay mare, and were aware that few would stop her, But 
these rails would bring all hunting to a stand-still; Parliament should 
have thought of that. Suppose the fox took the rail, as it would from 
natural instinct, how could they follow the scent with the train following 
them? The anima! would run to tunnel, of course ;—there would be a 

retty smash ! The fox would be in at their death, instead of their being 
in at his. Other interests were protected; why not those of the fox- 


hunter? Talk of the laborious classes! He belonged to a body of | 
men who worked as hard as any in the kingdom. His vested rights, | 


therefore, ought to be respected ; and for this purpose he would move 


that a petition be presented to Parliament praying for the stoppage of | Ge 


further railway extension. 
The HonouraB.e Mr. Wuyte Corpuroys would second that motion. 
Never might he see that ugly invention, the steam-engine, supersede that 


noble animal, the horse! But this would be the case if railway exten- 


sion went on. It would be impossible, however, to hunt by steam. The 
chase would therefore be abolished ; the southerly wind and the cloudy 











sky would no longer proclaim a hunting morning; the hunt, in fact, 
would be up for ever. Let them, therefore, take time by the forelock, 
and make the most of it whilst they could. He was addressing fox- 
hunters ; but he knew that they could enjoy stag-hunting on occasion ; 
and he would conclude by advising them to commence instantly hunting 
the railway Stag, and use their best endeavours to run him down. 

The petition was then agreed upon ; and after three several volleys of 
groans for engineers, stokers, steam, and Her Masesty’s Ministers, the 
meeting went to inspect the kennel. 





CLERGYMEN ON RAILWAYS. 


WHEN we saw the names of various clergymen in the list of Directors 


| of proposed railways, we felt that the reverend gentlemen could not be 


better placed. As railways are for the most part conducted, we think 
every Company should have at least ten clergymen in its direction,’ one 
holy gentleman being compelled to travel with every train, that he might 
be on the spot to administer consolation in the case of mortal casualty. 


| Indeed, every train should have its parson, as every line-of-battle ship 
|has its chaplain. Henry or Exeter, however, has written a sort of 
| pastoral note to a director clergyman, calling his attention to the Ist and 
| 2nd Vic., which do not permit members of the Church to “ deal for gain 
|or profit.” Taking the hiat from the Bishop, may we also be allowed to 
| point out these statutes to certain Deans and Chapers who show their 
| churches for gain and profit, and, turning the penny by the exhibition of 


statues, &c., do certainly compete with Mapame Tussaup, and such like 


| traders 2 





Royal Melodies. 
Tue Kine or Denmark is selling one of his colonies, a newspaper para- 
graph says, “for a mere song.” We have made inquiries in the City, and 
have ascertained that the song alluded to is “ I’ve no money.” 


COMING EVENTS, &c. 
As many as seventeen thousand newspapers have been found in the 
neral Post Office with their covers burst. The reason of the news- 
papers bursting is accounted fer, by the fact that they contain so many 
railway bubbles. 











iam Bi No. 6. York Place, Stoke Newin; , and Prederick Mullett Evans, 

ej ry yy te Newington, both in the County of yy Printers, at 

their Office in Lombard Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars,in the City London, and 

published by them, at No. 92, Flees Street, in the Parish of St. Bride’s, in the City of London. 
—Sarvapar, Oct. 25, 1846. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE MAGIC LOOM. 


Knicut there liv’d, in Albion’s later 


days, 
A fair, sleek knight—hight “ of 
the Magic Loom ;” 
A wealthy wight was he, of mickle 


praise, 

And fruits of earth right valiant 
to consume, 

(I ween he seldom thought of 
Divzs’ doom) 

And eke magician of no small 

renown ; 

For a dark sprite, inhabitant of 


gloom, 

Worik’d all his hests, while he on 
beds of down 

Was lord of countless slaves, 
close pent in smoky town. 


Hard by this town he built his 
palace fair, 

1; Where he his doughty deeds of 
Ww knighthood wrought : 
Kine Arruur, sure, and Lancelot 

would stare, 
To see the warfare modern 
knights are taught ; 

For there, full oft, with glitter- 
ing blade he fought 
*Gainst wild-boar, fowl, and beeves 

of stalwart might : 
His lady gay, tosee such deeds, 
distraught, 
“ Ah! court not death!” would 
cry ; “desist, sweet knight ! 
This! gorging makes you snore 
so horribly at night.’’ 


One night, with such fell tourney 
quite foredone, 
Back in his chair of down the 
hero fell ; 
He in the morn through his do- 
mains had run, 
And mark’d how all his vassals 
labour’d well, 
And how, obedient to the potent 


y, spell, 
\ Toil’d his dark slave, “Sprite of 
the Power of Steam,” 
With all the dread machinery of Hell— 
Red hissing flame, swift wheel, and creaking beam :— 
And now, the battle o’er, the knight began to dream. 


First, like true knight, he fought his wars again, 
Fair dane’d his vanquish’d foes before his eyne ; 
But oft he seem’d to writhe with twinging pain, 
Of recent scathe from them receiv’d a sign ; 
Their names were “ Turtle,’’ “ Turbot,” “ Ven’son,” Wine,” 
% Grouse,” “ Custard,” “ Stilton,” “ Macaroni,” “ Ale ; ”” 
For he in one fell stoure slew giants nine : 
Ne marvel if he sickly look’d and pale : 
His wife in cambric handkerchief for fear ’gan wail. 


Then to his morning walk his thoughts recurr'd, 
And, “ O sweet steam,” he mutter’d with a smile ; 
When lo ! a wondrous monster at the word, 
Rose from the earth, array’d in fiendish style ; 
Like unsubstantial mist he seem’d awhile, 
A giant soon, of strength the world to tame, 
Up shot his grinning head for many a mile, 
Danc’d in a thousand shapes, and went and came, 
And laugh’d, and hiss’d, and howl’d ;—his breath was smoke and 
e. 


“ Knight of the Magic Loom, you call’d,” he cried. 
a the knight, half choking in his dream, 
And “ Who art thou, dark stranger?” He replied :— 
“ Your most obedient slave, the Sprite of Steam, 
Unconquer'd offspring of the Fire and Stream ; 
And I for thee throughout the world will go, 
And fetch thee riches ; swift as solar beam, 
Convulse the town, and deal the murderous blow, 
And hiss, and shriek, and howl, and laugh at human woe !” 





“ Welcome, good slave !’’ the shudd’ring knight replied, 
“ But oh! your dreadful language gives me pain ; 
You will alarm the lady at my side.” 
‘¢ She cannot hear !”’ wild laugh’d the fiend again, 
‘* But see the victims of my jolly reign.’’ 
Then like a lightning flash away he flew, 
And back return’d with such a woful train, 
Borne by the hair along, that at the view 
Loud sobb’d and wheez’d the knight !—his visage crimson grew. 


There cripples groan, the sick deserted die, 
And hungry wretches shiver pale and bare, 
There the wild drunkard stares with fiery eye— 
Some seem for riot ripe, and some despair ; 
And thousands laugh with lewd and reckless air, 
Ignorant and lust-besotted. Sadly moans 
The knight in troublous trance ; up starts his hair ; 
In broken words remorsefully he groans— 
As, “ education ”— poor ”’— relief ”—and “ health of towns.” 


“Ha!” yell’d the Spirit, “craven master mine, 
What joke is this ? my lord seems quite unmann’d ; 
The poor! ‘ha! ha! come, dry thy tender eyne, 
_ I will = run riot in the land ; 
“or, 82e ! these bags of gold so bright and d.”—— 
Loud shrieks the knight, ~ starting > a 
‘“« Back, slave! I hate thee, with thy coal-black hand.” 
“ Black hand ! Good Heavens ! ” he hears a soft voice say, 
‘* My dear, how odd you talk ! these gloves are clean to-day : 


“But oh! I really thought you would have died, 
And every moment fear’d to see you fall, 
You look’d so wild and red, and gasp’d and sigh’d ;— 
But come, my love, I’m ready for the ball.’’ 
** Alack !” he cried, “ it would a saint appal 
To dream my dream ; I’ve duties to perform— 
Now learnt, ne’er known before.’’— Lord ! how you draw} ! 
But take a cup of tea while it is warm, 
And do arrange your hair in some more decent form.” 








PUNCH’S PROSPECTUS 


OF HIS OWN INIMITABLE LINES, BRANCHING OUT IN AN INFINITE SERIES, 
WITHOUT THE SMALLEST PROSPECT OF A TERMINUS 5 


(Provisionally Registered at Stationers’ Hall) 


WITH INEXHAUSTIBLE RESOURCES, WHICH ARE UNIVERSALLY PRONOUNCED 
TO BE CAPITAL IN EVERY SENSE OF THE WORD. 


Tus magnificent project is divided weekly into 5,000,000 shares, with a 
deposit of threepence on the office counter,in exchange for which, scrip is 
immediately given. There is a call of threepence every week, and 
persons wishing to have their stock consolidated into a volume, may have 
the transfer made every half-year by leaving their scrip at the office, such 
a contract being binding. 

Of the Direction it is needless to say anything, for every one allows 
that Punch’s direction is the right one. The engineering difficulties con- 
sist of the very onerous task of supplying to the whole public the benefit 
of first-rate lines and communications ; but these difficulties have been 
overcome, for Punch can point with pride to his astonishing cuttings and 
his wonderful levellings, which, in taking a direct and straightforward 
course, he has been compelled to resort to. | 

This great national project has long since obtained the entire support 
of the whole of the public, a result which has been secured by the Direc- 
tors taking care that their lines shall go right home to every station. The 
peculiarity of Punch’s lines consists partly in their not admitting of any 
sleepers ; and it is a remarkable fact that such has been their power of 
tunnelling that the Directors have been enabled to get through every- 
thing, or, in the technical language of raillery, to walk into it. 

Applications for shares, in the usual form, may be made at the Office, 
92, Fleet Street, and to any respectable periodical-brokers. Persons not 
known to the Directors must give a reference to some respectable Banker, 
or refer to their own pockets for the necessary deposit. 








NEW WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


THE monster newspapers are now used in many shops instead of the 
usual weights. Four supplements, we believe, go to a hundredweight. The 
leaders, however, are never used, as they are found to be so much 
heavier some days than others. 
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PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY: 


@ sapie. An old constitutional officer, of Saxon 
/ origin, whose duty it was to keep off the boys 
at the Druidical ceremonies, and clear the 
road for the members of the Wittenagemote, 
as they went down to the House during the 
Session. Lorp Coxe speaks of the beadle 
of a forest, and there are still beadles of 
the woods and forests, including the two 
functionaries of the Quadrant, who some- 
times so far forget their official dignity as 
to be seen drinking tea out of large mugs 
behind one of the pillars of the portico. 
Parochial beadles are superior to the lay 
beadles, “and yet,” says Srerman, * they 
be lay beadles too, for with their canes they do lay into the boys 
who happen to be refractory.” In the English Universities there 
are gentlemen beadles, who, to make themselves select, call them- 
selves bedels, but as “the rose by any other name,” &c. &c., so the 
beadle by any other mode of spelling is still only a beadle. 

Bep or Justice (lit de Justice), The seat, or throne, on which the 
Kine or France used to sit when personally present in Parliament. 
As the debates were enough to send His Masesry tosleep,it was 
right that he should be provided with a bed when listening to the 
speeches, Louis THE SixTEENTH was the last French sovereign 
who assembled a bed of justice, which led to the Revolution ; so that 
the saying, “as you make your bed so you must lie,” was very perti- 
nent to the case of that unfortunate monarch. 

BepcuamBer, Lorps oF THE, are officers of the Royal House- 
hold, whose duties consist in bringing the King his bootjack and 





slippers, or helping him on with his dressing-gown. In the reign of 
WitiiaM THE Fourts there were twelve, who waited a week each 
in turn, stropping the Royal razors, putting hot water at the door of 
the Royal dressing-room, and seeing that His Masesty was always 
provided with a clean pair of Clarences—the high-lows, so called out 
of compliment to the Sailor-King, who always wore them. In the 
reign of a Queen, ladies fill the offices alluded to, their duties con- 
sisting of filling the Royal scent-bottles, looking to the supply of 
bear’s grease, and taking care that Her Masesty is never out of 
any of the essential articles of the tcilette. In May, 1839, Sir R. 
Pert having been called in to form a ministry, and knowing the 
influence of a little female chat in the confidential intercourse of the 
dressing-room, stipulated for the removal of the ladies; but the 
Queen, imagining that it could not matter to the nation whether 
the liberal Lady A, or the conservative Lady B, attended in the state 
chambre-a-coucher, declined yielding to the demand of Sir R., who 
was compelled to relinquish the grasp he had already laid on the 
office he had so long beer vaiting for. 


Becear. A person who is brought by poverty to a dead stand- 
still, but who is being continually told by the police that he must 
move on. It has been erroneously said that beggars must not be 
choosers, but this is not true; for they can generally take their 
choice between theft and a sufficient provision in gaol, or starvation 
in one of the Union Workhouses, 


Beyerice. A provision for ecclesiastical persons, from bene facere, 
to do well ; because, according to some, the ecclesiastics are well- 
doers ; or, according to others, the persons are well done who have to 
pay the benefice. Lorp Coxe says, “ Beneficium is a large word,” 
and everybody else says it ought to be a large word, considering the 
large sum that is sometimes included in it. 

Benerit or Crercy. An exemption from punishment of any 
person who could prove himself to be a clerk; so that the produc- 
tion of a barrister’s wig-box would be primé facie proof that the 
bearer of it was a clerk, and if he were condemned to be hanged he 














would have obtained a pardon. Reading was, however, the most 
general proof of clerkship ; and if a culprit had been unable to read 
at his trial, but had taken six lessons after conviction, and could read 
even on the scaffold, he would have been saved from the hands of the 
hangman. The “ Benefit of Clergy” has been abolished by statute, and 
even the chimney-sweepers’ May-day festivity, which was in some 
sort a “benefit of clergy,” has, by the devastating hand of the Ramo- 
neur, been fearfully demolished. 

BEnEVOLENCE. A royal mode that formerly prevailed of obtain- 
ing supplies by an odd mixture of mendicity and robbery,—a curious 
combination of the meanness of the beggar with the violence of 
the highwayman. It was as if the Krne should go round with the 
crown converted into a hat, asking alms, and holding the sceptre in a 
threatening position, as much as to say, “ Your money or your life !” 
to those of his subjects from whom the benevolence was to be ex- 
tracted. This institution, like many other projects with benevolence 
for their ostensible object, was a decided swindle, which prevailed 
till 1688, when the Bill, which, from its putting everything to rights, 
was cailed the “ Bill of Rights,” put an end to the imposition. 

Britt 1x Cuancery. This is such an endless business, that we 
decline going into it. Those who know what a Bill in Chancery is, 
must be aware that it beggars description as much as it beggars 
everybody and everything. Those who know nothing of a Bill in 
Chancery may rest satisfied with the assurance that “ where ignor- 
ance is bliss “tis folly to be wise.” 





A Real Wlessing to MManagers. 


MR, CHOKEPIT, 


(Of the Theatres Royal, Great Britain and Ireland, and Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,) 





Author of the most artful play-bills ever printed, respectfully submits his | 
imagination (on reduced terms) to teetotal, burial, and benefit so- | 


cieties, purposing to take a “ night ” at the London Theatres. The 
advertiser has always on hand an infallible assortment of houses, 
both crowded and overflowing, to any extent, according to price. 
Audiences drawn ia any quantity—either immense to the majors, or 
mild to the minors. The following is a scale of attraction, at which 
Mr. C. guarantees 


A BUMPER FOR FIVE POUNDS. 


For a “musical mélange ” between the pieces, with clog-horn- £ s. d. 
pipe, terrific combat, and Grecian statues—complete . -015 9 
For an allegorical transparency to show over pit-entrance, with 
arms of Benefit Soeiety—ladder, anchor, dove, &c., eye wide 
open in the middle, and something incontrovertible under- 
neath, by way of motto ° . . . . . -115 0 
For a speech for President, and comic song for amateur brother 0 7 6 
For persuading first tragedian of theatre to act burlesque, and 
allow it to be called such “for this nightonly” . . ot 1 6 
For inducing weekly papers to ‘ perceive by their advertising 
columns” said benefit . ° . ° . . ° -1 1 0 
£5 0 0 


N.B. Infant prodigies in sizes. Triumphs in every variety of the 
pyrotechnic art. “ Auxiliary aid ”’—viz., Mrs. Cnoxerir and family—on 
the shortest notice. 








THE RAILWAY WORKHOUSE. 


Wuen we consider the daily supplements of the newspapers, filled with 
railway prospectuses ; when we reflect that three-fourths of those schemes 
are arrant bubbles ; when we recollect that as large a proportion of the 
shareholders therein are men of straw ; and, finally, when we compute 
the sum that,—what with advertisements, estimates, surveys, and 
other disbursements,—these are likely to amount te; a painful idea 
obtrudes itself on our apprehension that, not to speak with too literal 
a strength, a very large herd of stags will go to the dogs. Under these 
circumstances, we see no other asylum for them than the workhouse ; and, 
as such a terminus will be terrible to all who have ever known the merest 
comfort, we earnestly suggest the establishment, by charitable subscription, 
of a Joint Stock Railway Workhouse, where at least the common neces- 
saries of life may be seeured to the inmates. The wind will thus, in a 
measure, be tempered to the shorn stag, and a refuge will be provided for 
him, where, when at length compelled to draw his horns in, he may end 
his days in peace. 
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A DOE IN THE CITY. 
“Dear Mr, Puncy,— « Holborn Hill, Settling-day, Oct. 30, 1845. 
“As I was going down Stagg Alley yesterday, to sign the Great Didland deed, I saw 
the prettiest little Brougham in the world pull up at Horn Street—and the sweetest little leve 
of a figure you ever saw, step out of the vehicle. Her appearance created quite a sensation 
among the stagging gents , and causedieven me to pause and look round. 


“Greatly to my surprise, this lovely young lady tripped by me, walked imto the Didland’| 


Office, where up comes all the clerks: crowding and grinning about her, and signed the deed 
with the greatest coolness in the world’; peeped over her shoulder, and saw her write— 


hil ty CiRECT 
| 








Place of | Place of | No. of 

















: a 

Name in Full. Bacidense: | Profession.| pusin , if a | aoe | Sum. 

; : Curzon St., Spi 100 |#200 
KATHERINE LORIMER. | “ygayfair, pinster. — 





«0, Sir, how my heart beat as she put her sweet little finger on the wafer, and said, in 
thrilling accents, ‘ J deliver this as my act and deed!’ , . 

“ J have not given her real name here, but if she took notice of a gent. in a green coat and 
little blue satin stock, light auburn hair and whiskers, diamond pin and brown silk umbrella, 
and is geing to drive in the Park on Sunday next, she will see. one at the AcHILLEs statue whose 
intentions are strictly honourable. ‘ : . 

“If you would put this in your widely-extended journal (which I regularly subseribe to) I 
should be 

. «“ Your most grateful Servant, 


“ Freperick HaLTaMONT DE MONTMORENCY. 


« P.S. As some parties like poetry, and I have a pretty knack that way, I have put our 
rencounter into verse. 


* Little Kitry Lortmer, 
Fair, and young, and witty; 
What has brought your Ladyship 


| Up the Didland stairs she went, 
To the Didland door, Sir ; 
| Porters lost in wonderment, 


Rambling to the City ? Let her pass before, Sir. 
All the Stags in Capel Court, ‘ Madam,’ says the old chief Clerk, 
Saw her lightly trip it ; ‘ Sure we can’t admit ye.’ — : 
All the lads of Stock Exchange ‘ Where’s the Didland Junction deed ? 
Twigg’d her muff and tippet. Dauntlessly, says Kirry. 
With a sweet perplexity, |  €Ifyou doubt my honesty, | 
And a mystery pretty, Look at my receipt, Sir ; 
Threading through Threadneedle Street, | Up then jumps the old chief Clerk, 


Trots the little Kirry. Smiling as he meets her. 


What was my astonishment— | Krrry at the table sits 

What was my compunction, ' (Whither the old Clerk leads her) ; 
When she ates the Offices ‘ I deliver this, she says, 

Of the Didland Junction ! | ‘As my act and deed, Sir.’ 











When I heard these funny words 
Come from lips so pretty ; 

This, I thought, should surely be 
Subject for a ditty. 


What ! are ladies stagging it ? 
Sure, the more’s the pity ; 

But I ’ve lost my heart to her,— 
Naughty little Krrry.’ 


“PS. 2. If sie reads this, I beg to add I am 
‘twenty-five years of age, unencumbered ; have a 
very good business in Holborn Hill; and have 
myself done pretty well in the Railway Line.” 


PRIZES FOR PINCHING. 


Acricutturat Associations, in awarding prizes 
to deserving labourers, are no doubt actuated by a 
most praiseworthy benevolence; but we confess 
that, to us, they appear to display a certain want of 
system. 

It is no doubt very proper to reward.the:labourer 
far-general good conduct ; thatis to say;fiieepinching 
baek and stemach to the greatest pussilie degree, 
and) toiling finm morning te night aif the year 
roumd, to the utmest: limits: ef. hmaman endurance. 
But few, Hewever, are capablé of such very good 
conduct as this, and we really think a more partial 
merit worthy of some recompense. A prize might 
be awarded to the ploughman or carter who has 
| fasted the number of days for a term of 


| years; who has eaten the least. baeon, and drunk 


the smallest. quantity. of beer, or kept himself and 
| family on the coarsest’ kind of food for a given 

period. For instance, a small sum might be allotted 
to the man who had lived the longest time on the 
smallest. number of bones, made into soup. Pre- 
miums might likewise be given for going without 
hats or stockings, or dispensing with the luxury of 
linen ; also for sleeping on the bare floor, or being 
content with straw instead of a bed. 


Many of our labouring population are capable of 
particular acts of self-denial, though unable to shave 
in every particular with that closeness which Agri- 
cultural Societies would prescribe. Every penny 
that can be saved from poor's rates, or from wages, 
is ultimately an addition to landlords’ rents, and of 
amimportance commensurate with the general small- 
ness of those pittances. Surely, therefore, that 
labourer who, though he may not deprive himself 
of every comfort, renounees.as many as he can for 
the: benefit of the peor landierd, is a person who 
deserves to be encouraged, et.the smallest sacri- 
ficessof the peasant be thankfully received. 








THE EXPERIMENTAS. SQUADRON. 


We regret to hear tliat’ thie: ships: constituting 
the Experimental Squadron awe beem in a very 
bad way since the late severe triakitewhich they 
have been _subjeeted. 

The Albion has beem suffering ftom an internal 
complaint, consisting of.aderamgement of the ballast, 
which rendered drastic treatment necessary ; and 
no less than thirty tons were taken from her. At 
one time, her state was so frightfully plethoric, that 
she was thought to be gradually sinking ; but she 
has since rallied under the influence of strong sti- 
mulants. The Queen has been suffering from a 
pressure of the stays, and a straining of the arms, 
but is now considerably better. The Vanguard 
has been rather dropsical, and has had water on 
the chest, but is now as well as can be expected. 
The Canopus was thought to have had two of her 
ribs broken, accompanied by a coldness in the legs 
or shivering of the timbers ; but on inspection she | 





proved to be in a tolerably sound conditiom. 
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THE MEN WHO CARRY OTHER PEOPLE’S BILLS. 


oY) 


Mia fr ‘i 
VORMANBYSTi 








Tue political quacks have for the last year or two been driving a profit- | while the latter cuts his coat according to his cloth on a very bad measure 
able trade by dealingin the nostrums of other people for their own | of his own, the former cuts his coat out of the cloth, and according to the 
benefit. If Moses should encase himself between a number of adver-| measures of other people. He who can fancy Day and Martin parading 
tising boards, announcing the superior virtues of Sprarswitu’s clothing, the streets with a hoarding around them, inscribed with invitations to 
he (Moses) would, in carrying another person’s bills, be only doing what | the public to “try Warren’s Blacking,” can form some idea of the 
has recently been done by the Ministers. Pret is the political Moses, | strangeness and singularity of the Ministers in carrying the bills of their 
and Lorp Joun Russetu is the Spratswitt of Parliament, except that political rivals. 








MODERN HIEROGLYPHICS. A Sthool for Maaistrates. 


Mx. Harpwick, of Marlborough Street, has been the first magis- 
trate with sufficient justice and moral courage on his side to commit 
“a gentleman ” to the House of Correction, for a brutal assault on a 
policeman and others,—very much, as it appeared, to the astonish- 
ment of the aforesaid gentleman, whom we can now fancy seated on 
the same ground with vulgar, penniless misdemeanor, manipulating 
his oakum, hardly yet reconciled to the fact that the force of money 
has, for once, failed him. "We understand that Sir James Granam 
intends to institute an evening-school for magistrates, that they 
may be the better instructed. Mx. Harpwicx will be appointed 
schoolmaster. It is to be hoped that Twyrorp, GREENWooD, and 
other old boys we could name, will attend regularly, and profit by 
| the lessons of their master. 








RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


THERE is one department in which the Railway papers are sadly defi- 
cient, namely, the announcement of Railway Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. The daily springing up of the new projects, with their con- 
stant cutting off in the dangerous stage of infancy—a cutting off in which 
the directors may some day participate—and the frequent union of one 
railway with another—would afford ample materials for the department of 
births, deaths, and marriages, in a railway newspaper. It would be 
“T say Brit, ’ave you seen Wotdyecallum ?” curious to see how many had been safely delivered of a new scheme, 
— = ae was “ — Se ee — be very possible, and 
a whether the offspring was tolerab eal with a e development 
“O no, not im,—that ’ere tother.” of the faculties for omen soon to ; state » dw telhey Deming The 
“0, ah! I seed ’im fast enuff.” deaths, with their various causes, consisting of inanition, rapid consump- 
tion, or original weakness of the constitution, would also be an interesting 

’ | feature ; while unions actually formed, as well as marriages on the tapis, 
| _ Exastic Pavement.—We perceive that a Company has been advertised | between the various lines desirous of amalgamating their interests and 
| for laying down elastic pavement. Elasticity of course means the capa- | becoming one, would be of the greatest utility, as well as afford consi- 

bility of being pulled out ; but the pulling out will, we suspect, devolve | derable amusement. We may probably supply from time to time a list 
entirely on the pe Frnt | of railway births, deaths, and marriages, 





“ Wot, do you mean Wots’isname ?” 
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‘‘WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, “TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE!” 


(NEW VERSION.) 


“T say, Jim, Vot’s a Panic?” 








“ Blow’d if I know; but there ’s Von to be seen in the City.” | 
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JEAMES ON TIME BARGINGS. 


ERaps at this present momink of 
Railway Hagetation and unsafety 
the follying little istory of a young 
friend of mine may hact as an 
olesome warning to hother week 
and hirresolute young gents. 

“Young Freperick Timmins 
was the horphan son of a respect- 
able cludgyman in the West of 
Hengland. Hadopted by his uncle, 
Cotonet T: , of the Hoss- 
Mareens, and regardless of ex- 
pence, this young man was sent 
to Heaton Collidge, and subsi- 
quintly to Hoxford, where he was 
very nearly being Senior Rangler. 
He came to London to study for 
the lor. His prospix was bright 
indead ; and He lived in a secknd 
flore in Jerming Street, having 

ginteal inkum of two hunderd Ibs per hannum. 

“ With this andsum enuity it may be supposed that Freprrick wanted 
for nothink. Nor did he. He was a moral and well-educated young 
man, who took care of his close; pollisht his hone tea-party boots ; 
cleaned his kidd-gloves with injer rubber ; and, when not invited to dine 
out, took his m reglar at the Hoxford and Cambridge Club—where 
(unless somebody treated him) he was never known to igseed his alf-pint 
of Marsally Wine. 

“ Merrits and vuttues such as his coodnt long pass unperseavd in the 
world. Admitted to the most fashnabble parties, it wasn’t long befor 
sevral of the young ladies viewed him with a favorable i; one, ixpecially, 
the lovely Miss Hemity Mutuicatawney, daughter of the Heast-Injar 
Derector of that name. As she was the richest gal of all the season, of 
corse FREDERICK fell in love with her. His haspirations were on the 
pint of being crowndid with success ; and it was agreed that as soon as he 
was called to the bar, when he would sutnly be apinted a Judge, ora 
revising barrister, or Lord Chanslor he should lead her to the halter. 

“What life could be more desirable than Frepericx’s?.: He gave 
up his mornings to eshnl studdy, under Mr. Buvesac, the 
heminent pleader ; he devoted his hevenings to helegant sosiaty at his 
Clubb, or with his hadord Hemity. He had no cares; no detts; no 
egstravigancies ; he never was known to ride in a cabb, unless one of his 
a lent it him ; to go to a theayter unless he got a horder ; 
or to henter a tavern or smoke a cigar. If prosperraty was hever chocked 
out, it was for that young man. 

“ But suckmstances arose. Fatle suckmstances for pore FREDERICK 
Timmins. The Railway Hoperations began. 

« For some time, immerst in lor and love, in the hardent hoccupations of 
his cheembers, or the sweet sosiaty of his Hemity, Freperick took no 
note of railroads. He did not reckonize the jigantic revalution which, 
with hiron strides was a walkin over the country. But they began to be 
talked of even in his quiat haunts. Heven in the Hoxford and Cambridge 
Clubb, fellers were a speckulatin. Tom Trumrer (of Brasen Nose) cleared 
four thowsnd lb.; Bos Buttock (of Hexeter), who had lost all his 
proppaty gambling, had set himself up again; and Jack Deuczacz, who 

won it, had won a small istate besides by lucky specklations in the 
Share Markit. 

“ Hevery body won. ‘Why shoudn’t I,’ thought pore Frep. ; and 
having saved 100 lb., he began a writin for shares— using, like an ickono- 
minicle feller as he was, the Club paper to a prodigious igstent. All the 
Railroad directors, his friends, helped him to shares—the allotments 
came tumbling in—he took the primmiums by fifties and hundreds a day. 
His desk was cramd full of bank notes: his brane world with igsitement. 

“He gave up going to the Temple, and might now be seen hall day 
about Capel Court. He took no mor hinterest in lor; but his whole talk 
was of railroad lines. His desk at Mz. Biuepac's was filled full of pto- 
spectisises, and that legal gent wrote to Frep’s uncle, to say he feared he 
was neglectin his bisniss. 

 Alass! he was neglectin it, and all his sober and industerous habits. 
He begann to give dinners, and thought nothin of partys to Greenwich 
or Richmond. He didn’t see his Hemity near so often: although the 
hawdacious and misguided young man might have done so much more 
heasily now than before : for now he kep a Broom ! 

* But there ’s a tumminus to hevery Railway. FRep.’s was approachin; 
in an evil hour he began making time-bargains. Let this be a warning to 
all young - and Frep.’s huntimely hend hoperate on them in a moral 
pint of vu 

_ You all know under what favrabble suckemstansies the Great Hafrican 
Line, the Grand Niger Junction, or Gold Coast and Timbuctoo (Pro- 
vishnal) Hatmospheric Railway came out four weeks ago: deposit nine 
| sa per share of 20/. (six elephant’s teeth, twelve tons of palm-oil, or 

‘our healthy niggers, African eurrency)—the shares of this helegeble in- 











vestment rose to 1, 2, 3, in the Markit. A happy man was F rep. when, | 
after paying down 100 ninepences (3J. 15s.), he sold his shares for 250/. 
He gave a dinner at the Star and Garter that very day. I promise you 
there was no Marsally there. 

“Nex day they were up at 3}. This put Frep. ina rage: they rose 
to 5, he was in afewry, ‘What an ass I was to sell,’ said he, ¢ when all 
this money was to be won !’ 

_“* And so you were an Ass,’ said his particklar friend, CoLonr, CLaw, 
K.X.R., a director of the line, ‘a double-eared Ass. My dear feller, the 
shares will be at 15 next week. Will you give me your solemn word of 
honour not to breathe to mortal man what I am going’to tell you 2’ 

“¢ Honour bright,’ says Frep. 

“¢ HUDSON HAS JOINED THE Ling,’ Frep. didn’t say a word more, but 
went tumbling down to the City in his Broom. You know the state of 
the streats. Ciaw went by water. 

“* Buy me one thousand Hafricans for the 30th,’ cries Frep., busting 
into his broker’s ; and they were done for him at 47. 

* * * * * . 

“ Can’t you guessthe rest? Haven’t you seen the Share List? which 
says — ‘ Great Africans, paid 9d.; price 3 par.’ 

‘ And that’s what came of my pore dear friend Trmmins’s time-barging. 

“ What ’ll become of him I can’t say ; for nobody has seen him since. 
His lodgins in Jerming Street is to let. His brokers in vain deplores his 
absence. His Uncle has declared his marriage with his housekeeper ; 
and the Morning Erald (that emusing print) has a paragraf yesterday in 
the fashnabble news, headed ‘ Marriage in High Life.—The rich and 
beautiful Miss Mutiicatawyey, of Portland Place, is to be speedily united 
to CoLonet Craw, K.X.R.’ 





6 JEAMES.” 





A DOSE FOR THE QUACKS. 


GREAT outcry has been raised of late, in the 
Lancet and other journals, against Quacks and 
Quackery. Let them not flatter themselves 
that it is possible to put either down. The 

» Quack is a personage too essential to the com- 

a, fort of a large class of society, to be deprived 
Ee of his vocation. He is, in fact, the Physician 
@ of the Fools,—a body whose numbers and re- 
 spectability are by far too great to admit of 

f anything of the kind. However, as there are 

} some people in the world who are not fools, 

and who will not, when they want a doctor, have 

recourse to a Quack, if they can help it, the 
cewey of the latter ought certainly to be 
imited to his proper sphere. For this end, we 
would certainly go rather further than Sir James GRranam’s sympathies 
permitted him to proceed last session. We propose that every Quack 
should not only not be suffered to call himself what he is not, but should 
be compelled to call himself what he is. We would not only prevent 
him from assuming the title of a medical man, but we would oblige him 
to take that of Quack. Every vendor of “ Life Pills,” “ Daffy’s Elixir,” 

“Dalby’s Carminative,” or anything of the kind, we would force, under 

a heavy penalty, to write himself down “Quack” upon his brass- 

plate ; and if we could imprint the same word on his no less brazen forehead, 

or, at least, pin it upon his back, we would do that into the bargain. 








A Sure Competency. 


THERE are again a number of complaints from travellers, who are 
detained all day at the Custom House at Folkstone. We think a circu- 
lating library, if established in the passengers’ room, would answer very 
well. If books and periodicals were let out at a reasonable rate, either 
by the day or hour, a snug little fortune would be realised in‘a very short 
time. Works inculcating patience and amenity of temper should princi- 
pally be selected. A chess-board should decidedly be kept in the room 
for the gratuitous use of the two passengers who happened to be the last 
on the list. 





THE_RULE OF CONTRARIES. 

Tue fortifications at Gibraltar were fearlessly shown to M. Turers, and 
Woolwich Arsenal and our Docks have been thrown open to the detractor 
of Englishmen with the same unreserve. It is clear the authorities trust 
to M. Tuters’ habit, as an historian, of misrepresenting everything. 





CALL FOR SALE, 


O BE SOLD, a RAILWAY CALL, which may be had on very 

reasonable terms. It is well adapted for any one who is going on a very long 
voyage, and does not intend to come back again. Particulars may be had at the sign 
of the Bald-faced Stag, or at the temporary office of the owner, on the third curb- 
stone from Capel Court, opposite the Bank of England. 


























THE THAMES PIERAGE. 


REMEMBER, a few years azo, 
when there was a talk of 
= : ; swamping the Peerage, the 
yee _ threat was declared to be 

) Ani y ) unconstitutional ; those who 

\. : /*~ch “< ventured to suggest that a 

ew Yay few new creations would pre- 
ae ae serve the Peerage Gunn d- 
struction, were called traitors 
to their country, snakes in 
the grass, or rather, to use 
a finer and bolder figure, 
crocodiles in the bulrushes. 
Since that time, however, a 
healthier feeling bas sprung 
up, and the civic authorities 
have set a noble example by 
creating a quantity of new 
piers, as a cure for the crazy 
and ricketty condition of the 
old river pierage. Black- 
friars has already taken the 
oaths, and its seat on the 
banks of the Thames, and 
the only question that re- 
mains to be solved is how 
the revenue is to be collected 
to support the new pier in his 
dignity. It is proposed that 
every steam-boat captain shall 
pay a tribute of sixpence when- 
ever he makes a call, but if he 
makes a call he must of course 
leave his card in the shape of 
a ticket, or he may come with 
a runaway knock against the 
sides of the Pier, and, putting 
on a good press of steam, cut 
away from his liability. Of 
course the Pier would have 
uo remedy, and as the prin. 
cipal portion of it consists of 
a dummy, it is impossible 
= 4 -\ that the poor dumb thing 

could ery out after the un- 
A~» principled captain. 

- We have an objection to 
this collection of tribute- 
money, which savours some- 
what of the old feudal times, 

{ / when the Barons made their 
vassals cash up to an extent 
that was truly terrible. This 
objection is, however, apart from the difficulty there will probably be in 
callesting the money, for it is not to be supposed that a gallant captain, 
with a bold and adventurous crew under his command, will consent to be 
taken into custody by a mere Jack-in-the-water, who is usually the only 
authority present at the pier when the vessels call at it. As if the civic 
potentates expected an émeute, it is said that no less than six men have 
been sworn in as special constables to protect the pier from invasion ; 
for it is feared in some quarters that the steam-boat captaius may insist 
on an unconditional right of visit, in conformity with a treaty which has 
had the signatures of Lorp ABeRpgEN and the French Minister. 

The old Pier still remains, clinging affectionately to the side of the new 
Pier, and it is expected that when they are torn apart from each other, 
the scene will be a very affecting one. The separation between the bridge 
and the old Pier, which have 

So long together, side by side, 

Withstood life’s ever-changing tide, 
is expected to be one of the most heart-rending and timber-shivering 
businesses that was ever known in the neighbourhood. 









The Railway Committee Mart. 


Rartway Committees in want of Directors are requested to apply at 
the British and Foreign Destitute. There is always a good supply kept 
on hand, and no questions asked. The charge is, one hundred shares for 
an Esquire, and fifty more for a real Knight. Secretaries in any quan- 
tity; and prospectuses got up at an hour’s notice. N.B. A dictionary on 
the premises. 
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A Leader on the Railway Mania. 


(Strongly recommended to the ** Observer.’’) 


N the present buoyant state of everything, when pros- 
perity flows like a cataract into the pockets of the peopie, 
it is sad to see an attempt made to check the onward roll- 
ing of the railway billow, The beautiful fluctuation of the 
scrip is like the bounding of the boundless ocean,—now up, 
now down, like the dancing wave, as it subsides into 
discount, or swells proudly into premium. How shocking, 
therefore, is it to find an attempt made to check the cur- 
rent of this delicious enterprise. But let us crush and 
expose the fallacy of fear, and by a few touches of our 
statistical pen at once restore confidence. Let us take 
facts, and rush for consolation into the bosom of figures. 
Suppose that gold is so much per mille at Hamburgh 
less than it is in London, and suppose, moreover, that 
the consumption of wheat is in the ratio of six—where, 
/ we ask, can be the danger of a failure of the sum to 
=, make good the amount of the calls for railways ? 

This, we think, is conclusive; and let the alarmists answer it if they 
can. Where, then, is the danger? Echo, borne on a thousand breezes 
puffed out from Capel Court, indignantly answers—* Where ?” 











A LETTER FROM THE SHADES. 


 WELL-BELOVED Punca,— “ Hades. 

“TI appress myself to thee, because it hath been noised to me 
that thou, who in the olden time wert but a participator in the abomi- 
nation of puppet-shows, art now reformed, and art become a teacher of 
sound truth, so that thou art savoury to the nostrils of right-minded men. 

“Know, O Punch, that I was an inhabitant of the realm which you now 
enlighten with wisdom, in the blessed year 1647. I was one of those 
happy persons whose hearts leaped with joy at the passing of the Act 
‘for the suppression of stage plays and interludes.’ Yea, it was a 








pleasant thing to hear that the Lord Mayor, the Justices and Sheriffs of | 
London and Westminster, of Middlesex and Surrey—were to pull down | 


all galleries, seats, and boxes, erected for the acting or playing, or seeing 
acted or played, ‘stage-plays, interludes, and common plays; ’ * and that 
the chastisement of public whipping was to be inflicted upon all that 
practised the heathenish occupation of acting. And thou, good Punch, 
wouldst have rejoiced likewise. 

« Ere I died, the times of darkness had again commenced. The law of 
the land was changed, and two wicked men, called Wittiam Davenant 
and Tuomas KILuicRew, were allowed to revive the abomination of stage- 
plays. Truly, my heart was heavy when I departed from the earth. 

“ But sweet balm of consolation hath, of late, dropped into my wounded 
soul. News hath been brought to me in Hades, that he who now holdeth 
one of these patents hath caused plays and interludes to be acted, of such 
a very dull and undelectable character, that the worldly who go to witness. 
them rush home to their beds long before they are concluded. I have 
also heard that the same good man doth all he can to suppress the works 
of Ben Suaxspgare and Witt Jonson, and other abominable poets who 
were well known in my day. Tt 

“ Now, worthy Punch, it is evident that this director of stage-plays is a 
labourer in the good cause. Only, instead of pulling down galleries and 
boxes, he putteth forth such entertainment that those who sit in them 
rejoice greatly to leave them, and, questionless, will not return again. 
Thus the same end is accomplished with less of violence and heart- 
burning ; and I have no doubt that had the good men of the year 1647 
hit upon the plan, they would not have passed the act before cited, but 
another, ordering the Witch and The Girl of Stone (names of interludes, 
acted, as I am told, at the present day} ) to be played at every theatre 
in the cities of London and Westminster, and the liberties thereof. Then 
the Justices and the Sheriffs would have had no sort of trouble, but the 
people would have left the play-houses of their own accord. 

“Thinking that there ought to be some reward to the doer of so good a 
work, I propose that: he shall be presented with a copy of Master 
Prynne’s Histrio- Mastix, bound in morocco, for the furthering of which 
object I hereby endorse a note for five dollars. The coin of the British 
realm I cannot send, seeing the same never cometh to Hades, and 
therefore I send a note of the United States Bank, which descended here 
with all its effects some four years ago. 

“Tue Guost or BaREpones.” 

* “If any person ask me the difference between a ‘stage play’ and a ‘ common play,’ 
I answer, that I cite the letter of the good law without being clear as to the interpre- 
tation thereof.’’—G. of B. 

+ The knowledge of our friend does not extend to names. —Punch, 

What can the ghost mean? He surely cannot mean the Enchantress and the 
Marble Maiden, for we learn that these give universal delight, by the very first authority 


—viz., the play-bills of the day. Some wag—probably one of the defunct imitators of 
Puneh—must have gone to Hades and hoaxed good Bargsones.— Punch, 
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TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


& Derrynane, October 27th. 

VER BELOVED CouNTRYMEN,—I write to let you 
know my ‘ Rent,’ becomes due on the 16th of 
November. Iam proud always to receive this 
annual manifestation of your sympathies, because 
I am convinced the contributions come from your 
hearts. And what noble hearts my countrymen 
have! Of all the hearts there are no hearts in 
the world like Irish hearts. 

“TI took a walk in my garden this afternoon, 
after dinner. The sun was shining—and no- 
where does the sun shine so brilliantly as it does 
in Ireland—the hills were laughing ; the birds 
were singing—and no birds can sing so sweetly 
as the Irish birds, when they like ;—and the 
daisies, and the hollyhocks, and the green grass, 
all looked so beautiful, that I could not help drop- 

ping a sealding tear for very shame that a country 
80 lovely, so rich as Ireland, should ever have been so brutally trampled 
upon by the slaughterous Saxon. But wait awhile, my dear countrymen. 
In another six months you shall have Repeal, or else I will give you 
leave to take my legs. Recollect, my head I have given you already. 

« But, let me return to the rent. I know too well, as soon as the sun 
is rising over the green fields of Erin, on the 16th of next month, that 
every mother’s son of you will be rushing to his priest, eager to prove 
which of you shall be the first to pay in his contribution to the fund for 
his country’s liberation from the grasp of the Sassenagh. I reverence 
you for that holy feeling! I love you for the enthusiasm you evince in 
the sacred cause of Repeal; but, my beloved countrymen, keep your 
contributions thisyear. I would net take the smallest coin from you, 
as I ‘eve -you. How could I, your father, pocket your money, when I 
knew:my poor children would want:every penny they have for the next 
winter, when the wind wil] be coming-in at the door, and there will be no 
pruiies to put into’the pot? For, have I not just heard that the potato- 

failedsthis year-in‘Ireland? My heart bleeds for you, my poor 
; butt ‘be patient, commit no violence, and I promise you 
Repaid bela youvare a year older. 

“ Se, neveraninélabout the Rent this year. I’ll manage as well as I 
can withoutiitifer vence, and if you like:to make up for it the next time, 
why youean. Do not attempt to shake me from my resolution. I am 
firm—resolute as the Giamts’ Causeway. Derrynane fortunately contains 
everything I shall want. There is plenty of game ; the rivers swarm 
with beautiful fish, and the hills around are:covered with sheep ; and oh ! 
my countrymen, where will you see such sheep as there are in Ireland! 


“ Recollect, no rent—not a_half-farthing of tribute this year! This is 
the imperative command of— 
“ My beloved countrymen, 


“ Your affectionate father, 
© DanieL O’ConnNgELL. 





“P.S, I had nearly forgotten to say— 


“* Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow! ’”’ 





SLEEPY OFFICIALS. 


Licut. Burrect, of H.M.S. Superb, has been tried by Court- 
martial, at Plymouth, for sleeping on his watch ; has been found guilty, 
and is sentenced to be dismissed from Her Majesty's service. 

We wonder whether the punishments inflicted in the Navy are 
graduated according to the rank of the offender, on the same scale as 
that which governs the distribution of rewards. If this same Lisur. 
Burre1, in command of the ship’s cutter, had made a gallant dash at a 
piratical slaver, and captured her, the reward of his bravery would have 
been shared by many—the lion’s share being swallowed by those who 
had no participation in his danger, nor in the merit of the capture. For 
every pound of prize-money that went into the pocket of the lieutenant, 
four would go into that of his captain, and a double dose into that of the 
admiral. 

Supposing the same graduated scale applied to the infliction of punish- 
ment, we should like to know the amount which might reasonably be 
expected if a captain were caught napping, or the admiral were twigged 
taking forty winks. We tremble to contemplate the possibility (only that 
such a thing, of course, never did, and never can, occur) ofa Lord of the 
Admiralty sleeping at his post. 

We do not desire to justify a sleepy subordinate ; but we confess that 
this rigorous punishment would jar less upon our feelings if the bitter 
and the sweet were always dispensed with an even hand. 





JAQUES IN CAPEL COURT. 


Att the world are stags ! 
Yea, all the men and women merely jobbers ! 
They have their brokers and their share-accounts, 
And one man in his time tries many lines, 
The end being total ruin. First, the greenhorn, 
Dabbling and dealing in a lucky spec. ; 
And then the prosperous seller, with his profits 
And joyous winning face, buying like mad, 
Unwilling to sell out ; and then, the loser, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful prospect 
Of the next settling day ! Then the director, 
Full of strange schemes, and lodged at the West-End, 
Keeping a cab, and sudden growing rich,— 
Getting a bubble reputation 
Even in Capel Court. And then the bankrupt, 
With his debts’ schedule large, and no assets : 
By all his decent friends entirely cut,— 
Full of bad scrip, and fertile of fresh schemes ; 
And so he plays his game. The sixth step sinks 
Into the low and herring-gutted stag, 
With spectacles on nose and list in hand ; 
His youthful gains all spent, the world too wide- 
-Awake to be ta’en in, and his long line 
Of hapless creditors that idly wait 
And whistle for their cash. Last scene of all, 
That ends this sad but common history, 
Is—Union pauperism, and oakum picking : 
Sans beer, sans beef, sans tea, sans everything. 





THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICE. 
m fh 





WE have heard a great deal about the House of Brunswick ; and when | 
it is mentioned at a public dinner, the piston of patriotism has pumped 
away at our hearts, without our exactly knowing why or wherefore. We 
were always in the dark as to where the House of Brunswick really was, 


” 


and imagined that, instead of its being “a local habitation and a name, 
it was simply a name without any local habitation attached to it. We 
have, however, ascertained that the House of Brunswick is a great fact, 
very near toa great factory at Vauxhall, and is rapidly falling to decay 
—a fate that every true patriot must deplore, for the House of Brunswick 
seems to be forgetting the principles it was built upon, the walls getting 
out of the level, and the foundations crumbling away as rapidly as possible. 
Those Britons who can behave like bricks, may be of use to the House 
of Brunswick in its present trying juncture. 

Its summer-house is tottering on the margin of the river, and has 
fallen head-foremost, as if it were ashamed to show itsface. Every true 
friend of the Constitution should rush to the Nine Elms pier at Vaux- 
hall, and see if anything can yet be done to save the House of Brunswick 
from the fate that is impending over it, or, rather, from the river that is 
yawning under it. Patriotism may do much, but the plasterer can do more; 
and though English enthusiasm may be of some use, we would rather put 
the House of Brunswick into the hands of a few stout Irish labourers. 
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SONG OF THE “SIECLE.” 


“To what must we attribute our disasters in Algeria? To British Gold.”—" Sidcle,” 
passim. 


For our brave soldiers slaughtered, 
Four hundred at a blow, 

Raise loud the cry of vengeance 
On Enoiayp and Guizor ! 

Say, was it Anp-EL-KapER— 
Or was it fighting fair ? 
on, non, non, non! c'est Albion, 
Crest Vor de V Angleterre ! 


Hark to the Times’ ferocious 
Exulting in our shame ! 
Tahiti, Madagascar, 
Algiers, ’tis all the same. 
Is it for Arab bullets, 
Or yataghans, we care ? 
Von, non, non, non! c'est lV’ Albion, 


C'est Vor de ? Angleterre ! 


Was it the thirst of vengeance 
For Dah’ra’s cavern-pyre— 

For ravaged hearths and harvests— 
For murdered wife or sire ? 

Is it that they hate Frenchmen ? 
They love us, au contraire,— 

Von, non, non, non! c'est V Albion, 


C'est Vor de V Angleterre !. 


We come to civilise them, 
To show them model-farms ; 
*Tis all along of England 
We’re forced to teach with arma 
We fear not native notions, 
Them we can overbear ; 
Non, non, non, non! c’est V Albion, 
C'est Vor de V Angleterre ! 


Each razzia’s a lesson, 
Most wholesome, tho’ severe ; 
Our “ moving columns”’ teach them 
French glory to revere ! 
Could Arab ever force us 
To take our school elsewhere ?— 
Non, non, non, non! c'est ’ Albion, 
C'est Tor de V Angleterre ! 


’Tis haughty England fears for . 
Her empire of the sea: 

She sees the great French nation 
Can rule as well as she! 

Can Algiers, or Morocco, 
Exclude us from our share ?" 

Non, non, non, non! c'est V_Albion, 
C'est Por de V Angleterre ! 


How long shall France be hood-winked,— 
How long kept in the dark ? 
On Asp-EL-KapeEr’s muskets 
Is stamped the British mark ! 
Could he buy ball and powder 
Who has no cash to spare ? 
Won, non, non, non! cest ? Albion, 
C'est Tor de V Angleterre ! 





Advertisement Extraordinary. 


‘HORTLY will appear, a New Edition of THE HISTORY OF 
‘2 ENGLAND, prepared, without regard to cost, under the superintendence of the 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts. As this work is intended chiefly for the amusement 
of princes and persons about Court, it will partake as much as possible of the 
character of a pleasant romance ; and, to avoid shocking the nerves of genteel people, 
the part of Ottver Cromwetu will be expunged, in lieu whereof will be inserted a 
highly elegant Biography of H.R.H. Prince Aveert, F.M., K.G., G.C.B., K.T., K.P., 
G.C.M.G., &c, Copies of this forthcoming publication will, it is said, be deposited, at 
the public expense, in the New Houses of Parliament, the oblivion of successful 


| resistance to regal tyranny being deemed well suited to the subserviency of our 


present statesmen. 








THE CITY REVOLUTION. 


A sEvERE blow has been struck at the civic throne, and the Mansion 
House King has had his authority repudiated by the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital. We have looked into the law of high treason, and feel assured 
that TroLtorz, the Blue Coat Beadle, has made himself liable to a pre- 
munire. The Civic King rang three times at the doors of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and was refused admittance. This reminds us of the obstinacy of 
the tiers état, which led immediately to the French Revolution. TroLtorz 
is the Latty TaLLenpDALof the 19th century ;and unless WaiTrLe Harvey 
_ himself a Cockney La Fayette, we don’t know what will happen. 

he resistance to the City regal authority arises, oddly enough, from a 
determination not to render him a correct account of the lists of certain 
Governors. Gursss asking for an account, and being virtuously indi t 
at an account being withheld, presents a remarkable instance of cool 
effrontery. If the Blue Coat School does not return to its allegiance, 
there will be a fearful collision. The police have been sounded, and they 
are all very hollow. The City Marshal is supposed to be stanch ; but 
nobody knows which party wil] have the benefit of his stanchness. As 
Gress must soon resign the throne, it would surely be better for him to 
abdicate. His doing so might save—if not blood and treasure—a good 
deal of pen, ink, and paper, which must otherwise be wasted in a report 
of the squabble. 


wt I 
wT 


\. 





THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 








Agricultural Medicine. 


Mr. Puncu begs to announce that, in consequence of the progress of 
agricultural chemistry, it is his intention shortly to open a shop for Patent 
Medicines, which will cure all defects of soils. He has some Drainage 
and Purifying Pills, which he particularly recommends ; also a Fertilising 
Lotion, and some Productive Powders. His Anti-Blight and Mildew 
Embrocations will likewise be found invaluable specifics ; and no farmer 
should be without his Cereal Elixir, for promoting the growth of corn. 
Moruer Earru, he has no doubt, may be asadvantageously physicked as 
any other old lady. 





EVADING THE DUTY. 


Tue collection of the O’Connett Rent takes place very shortly. We 
caution the respectable Irish papers that they are liable to a prosecution 
from Somerset House, if they omit to head the announcement — 
‘* ADVERTISEMENT.” 





Printed by William Bradbury, of No. 6, York Place, Stoke Newington, and Frederick M 
of No. 7, Church Row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesex, Prin 
Office in bard Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London ; and published by 
==. at - 92, Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Bride’s, in the City of London.—Satunpar, 
Yovemser 1, 18465. 
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DESPATCH OF BUSINESS AT THE OLD BAILEY. 
THE RECORDER ON THE BENCH. 


Tue Recorper thought it was very hot. 

Mr. CLarkKson was of a& Si opinion. 

The Recorper said, that he remembered when he was a little boy he 
had been in the practice of attending school, and he always found himself 
exceedingly hot. 

Mr. Bopxrn said he once had a stick which he was very fond of. 

Mr. BaxiantinE thought that sticks were very useful articles. 

Mr. Payne was of a similar opinion. 

Mr. Briervess thought that the law of ejectment was a very important 
one. 

The Recorver thought so also. He suggested that one of the windows 
should be opened, as he felt the draught disagreeable. 

Mr. CrarKson said,—* Talking of windows, I once fell out of a three 
pair a 3 but, wonderful to relate, I fell on my legs, and was not the 
least hurt. 


Mr. Batvantine was surprised to hear that, considering what a heavy 
man his learned friend was. 

The Recorper thought they were talking on subjects which had no 
connection with the business of the Court. 

The case of “ Jonn SmitH versus ExizaBpetH Buaains” was then pro- 
ceeded with, and was merely interrupted by about three hundred and 
fifty observations from the Bar and the Bench, which had nothing 
whatever to do with the business before the Court. | 





MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE THE LAST. 
MRS. CAUDLE HAS TAKEN COLD; THE TRAGEDY OF THIN SHOES, 


“I’m not going to contradict you, CauDLE ; you may say what 
you like—but I think I ought to know my own feelings better than 
you. I don’t wish to upbraid you neither ; I’m too ill for that: but 
it ’s not getting wet in thin shoes,—oh, no! it’s my mind, CaupLE, 
my mind, that’s killing me. Oh, yes! gruel, indeed—you think 
gruel will cure a woman of anything ; and you know, too, how I hate 
it. Gruel can’t reach what I suffer ; but, of course, nobody is ever 
ill but yourself. Well, I—I didn’t mean to say that; but when you 
talk in that way about thin shoes, a woman says, of course, what she 
doesn’t mean ; she can’t help it. You ’ve always gone on about my 
shoes ; when I think I’m the fittest judge of what becomes me best. 
I dare say,—’twould be all the same to you if I put on ploughman’s 
boots ; but I’m not going to make a figure of my feet, I can tell you. 
I’ve never got cold with the shoes I’ve worn yet, and ’tisn’t likely 
I should begin now. 

“No, Caupte ; I wouldn’t wish to say anything to accuse you : 
no, goodness knows, I wouldn’t make you uncomfortable for the world, 
—but the cold I’ve got, I got ten years ago. I’ve never said anything 
about it—but it has never left me. Yes; ten years ago the day be- 
fore yesterday. How can I recollect it? Oh, very well : women remem- 
ber things you never think of: poor souls ! they’ve good cause to do 
so. Ten years ago, I was sitting up for you,—there now, I’m not 
going to say anything to vex you, only do let me speak: ten years 
ago, I was waiting for you, and I fell asleep, and the fire went out, 
and when I woke I found I was sitting right in the draft of the key- 
hole. That was my death, CaupLE, though don’t let that make you 
uneasy, love ; for I don’t think you meant to do it. 

“ Ha! it’s all very well for you to call it nonsense; and to lay 

your ill-conduct upon my shoes. That’s like a man, exactly! There 
never was a man yet that killed his wife, who couldn’t give a good 
reason for it. No: I don’t mean to say that you’ve killed me : quite 
the reverse : still, there’s never been a day that I havn’t felt that 
key-hole. What? Why won’t Ihave adoctor? What's the use of a 
doctor ? Why should I put you to expense ? Besides, I dare say you'll 
do very well without me, CaupLE: yes, after a very little time, you 
won’t miss me much—no man ever does. 
» “ Peggy tells me, Miss Prettyman called to-day. What of it? 
Nothing, of course. Yes; I know she heard I was ill, and that’s 
why she came. A little indecent, I think, Mr. CaupLe ; she might 
wait ; Ishan’t be in her way long; she may soon have the key of 
the caddy, now. 

“Ha! Mr. Caupte, what’s the use of your calling me your dearest 
soul now? Well, I do believe you. I dare say you,do mean it ; that 





is, I hope you do. Nevertheless, you can’t expect I can lie quiet in 
this bed, and think of that young woman—not, indeed, that she’s 
near so young as she gives herself out. I bear no malice towards 
her, CaupLeE—not the least. Still, I don’t think I could lie at peace 
in my grave if—well, I won’t say anything more about her ; but you 
know what I mean. 

“TI think dear mother would keep house beautifully for you, when 
I’m gone. Well, love, I won’t talk in that way if you desire it. Still, 
I know I’ve a dreadful cold ; though I won’t allow it for a minute to 
be the shoes—certainly not. I never would wear ’em thick, and you 
know it, and they never gave me cold yet. No, dearest CaupLE, it’s 
ten years ago that did it ; not that I’ll say a syllable of the matter to 
hurt you. Id die first. 

“Mother, you see, knows all your little ways ; and you wouldn’t 
get another wife to study you and pet you up as I’ve done—a 
second wife never does; it isn’t likely she should. And after 
all, we’ve been very happy. It hasn’t been my fault, if we’ve ever 
had a word or two, for you couldn’t help now and then being aggra- 
vating ; nobody can help their tempers always,—especially men. 
Still, we’ve been very happy, haven’t we, CauDLE ? 

“ Good night. Yes,—this cold does tear me to pieces; but for all 
that, it isn’t the shoes. God bless you, CaupDLE ; no,—it’s not the 
shoes. I won’t say it’s the key-hole; but again I say, it’s not the 
shoes. God bless you once more—But never say it’s the shoes.” 





The above significant sketch is a correct copy of a drawing from 
the hand of Caupte at the end of this Lecture. It can hardly, we 
think, be imagined that Mrs. CauDLe, during her fatal illness, never 
mixed admonishment with soothing as before: but such fragmentary 
Lectures were, doubtless, considered by her disconsolate widower as 
having too touching, too solemn an import to be vulgarized by type. 
They were, however, printed on the heart of Caupxe ; for he never 
ceased to speak of the late partner of his bed but as either “his 
sainted creature,” or “ that angel now in heaven.” 


Postscript. 


Our duty of editorship is closed. We hope we have honestly 
fulfilled the task of selection from a large mass of papers. We could 
have presented to the female world a Lecture for Every Night in 
the Year. Yes,—three hundred and sixty-five separate Lectures ! 
We trust, however, that we have done enough. And if we have 
armed weak woman with even one argument in her unequal contest 
with that imperious creature, man—if we have awarded to a sex, as 
Mrs. Caup.e herself was wont to declare, “put upon from the 
beginning,” the slightest means of defence—if we have supplied a 
solitary text to meet any one of the manifold wrongs with which 
woman, in her household life, is continually oppressed by her 
tyrannic task-master, man,—we feel that we have only paid back 
one grain, hardly one, of that mountain of more than gold it is our 
felicity to owe her. : 

During the progress of these Lectures, it has very often pained 
us, and that excessively, to hear from unthinking, inexperienced 
men—bachelors of course—that every woman, no matter how di- 
vinely composed, has in her ichor-flowing veins, one drop—*no 
bigger than a wren’s eye”—of Caudle ; that Eve herself may now 
and then have been guilty of a lecture, murmuring it balmily 
amongst the rose-leaves. 

It may be so : still, be it our pride never to believe it. NEVER! 


*.* There are other CAUDLE Papers eatant. Some of these may, possibly, 
be presented to the universe in our next volume. From these documents 
the world will then learn, in the words of his wronged wife, “ what an 
aggravating man CauDLE really was!” Yes; the world will, at 
Last, know him, “as well as she did.” 
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| takes the bill with much dignity, but returns no immediate answer. 


PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. RAILWAY COURT AND PEERAGE. 
As we have now a Railway King in the person of Mr. Hupson, it 


ILL iN PartiamENT. An act if| becomes advisable that we, or rather the Monarch, should also have a 
embryo ; or, to use the quaint illus- Court. The only Railway Court at present existing, that we know of, is 
tration of the old jurists, a species | Capel Court ; which, however, with the exception of the stags appertaining 
of legislative bird that has not | to it, has no one feature of a royal residence. We would propose Hamp- 
come to its full growth, having only | ton Court as a suitable abode for King Hupson. Queen Victoria does 
its bill, without its claws being per- | not use it, and (by and with the assent of Parliament) might perhaps 
fected. A bill has to be read | be induced to dispose of it on moderate terms. | The numerous placards of 
three times, and considered in com- | “ Steam to Hampton Court ” seem to suggest its fitness for this purpose ; 
mittee in each House : and as there | °M!y the steam should be transferred from the Thames to a new line of 

men he debate of every stage, it railway, of which the Palace should be the terminus. A Court having been 

—— os that bill with | provided for Hupson THE First, the next thing requisite would be to furnish 

2 en eee oe it with courtiers; and this would give occasion for the institution of a Railway 

all the weight it has to bear, ever Peerage. Punch, anticipating the functions of His Railway Majesty’s 

reaches the end of its journey. | prime Minister, has much pleasure in offering the King his dutiful advice 

When a bill passes one House it | with respect to the creation of the new titles. He proposes that the 

is taken = oy and —_— dukedoms should consist of the principal existing lines, noe in e 

is carried from the lower to the | order of seniority ; so that there should be Dukes of Great Grimsby, o 

upper, several members of the Com- | London and Birmingham, of South Western, selected from eminent share- 

mons knock at the door of the Peers, and present their little bill, | holders and directors, as might also be their Graces of the Midland and 


when the Speaker of the Lords, who is generally the Chancellor, | Eastern Counties. 
* dientneheck eae 7 ”| It would likewise be as well, perhaps, to have a Duke of London and 


For those who like expensiv ail rivate bills may be had, as Brighton. The lines next in consequence might afford Marquisates, 
if Brown wished to call Sieoiit Ine Meee, or if ae fe wished | Earldoms, and Baronies. There would thus be a Marquis of Croydon, 
to eranter the feasite tenet fea with the family scutcheon, | 9” Ear! of Greenwich, and a Baron of Blackwall. The intended and pro- 

be ; y a? re yo ?| visionally registered lines would, many of them, form excellent titles, as 
they might either of them accomplish the feat by a private bill at an highly sounding and pompous as any belonging to the actual aristocracy. 
enormous outlay. Take, for example, Lord South Midland Junction, Lord Oxford and 

Britt or Ricuts. The name given to the statute 1 William | Salisbury Direct, Lord Tring and Reigate, Lord Royal Grand, or Lord 
and Mary, embodying the declaration of rights accepted with the | Viscount Staines and Slough Atmospheric. No doubt, Kine Hupson 
Crown, on the same principle asa child agrees to swallow a nauseous | a : _— pong ag than P — who are ee — — 
but necessary pill, on condition of having something nice to take | ¥° oa to t - pera - oe Posen acy Ad te 
with it. The Bill of Rights enacts, among other things, that the | ia — ae — 1s ai ~y ec ath = 1 4 t Punch’ 
speeches in Parliament ought to be free ; but when we see the a sen = ferthedth enshange rene See ef “His ‘Guay te Oe a 
to which the debates run, and how tedious they are, we are incline 4 of N F y? 
to regard them as being"more free than welcome. ES, Se eee Sa | 

Bispop—from the Greek word emexoros, an overlooker ; and from 
this overlooking the bishop is said to occupy asee. This see is a 
capital look-out for those who are lucky enough to obtain it. The 
Bishops are spiritual peers, and there are two Archbishops, who have 
precedence before all the temporal Lords, except the Lord Chancellor, 
who ranks between the two, like the slice of ham betwixt two pieces of 
bread-and-butter in a sandwich. The Bishops were formerly elected, 
but this system was abolished to prevent the scandal of placards being 
stuck about a cathedral town, announcing “Henry for Exeter,” 
“ Joun for York,” and “Witt1am's Committee sitting daily at the 
Marquis of Granby.” 

Brack Rop, Usuer or tue. An officer of the House of Lords, 
who keeps his rod continually in pickle for persons guilty of breaches 
of privilege. 

Biockape. A stoppage of the communication between two points, 
the most recent cases of the kind being the blockades of Piccadilly 
and Fleet Street. It has been held that when a blockade com- 
mences, neutrals may retire, taking with them their cargoes ; so that 
a neutral omnibus intending to go through Temple Bar, is at liberty 
to go back with all its passengers. 

Boarp. A word used to denote the heads of any department or 




















company, probably because the term “board” applied to the heads 
indicates that they are occasionally wooden. 
i Bona Fires. An expression meaning, literally, “ good faith,” which 
is to be found frequently on the tip of a lawyer’s tongue; but| Tse Treasury is being enlarged. We should have thought the im- 
he is not expected to carry it anywhere else about him. The fact | mense deficit the Whigs left there, would have given the present 
that it is always in his mouth accounts for ite going down so very Government plenty of room in the Treasury for some time to come ; or 
seldom. has the Income-Tax grown so large, that the same building will no longer 
Senenen Bees Aout of legal topsy-turvy, by which lands hold it? The shorter plan would have been, to reduce the Income-Tax. 
descend to the youngest son, instead of the eldest. The land is held 
in socage, and goes to the child most likely to wear socks, on account A NEAT COMPLIMENT. 
of his being the youngest. It is the very reverse of Primo-geniture,| Tue Duxs or Campaipcs has returned from the Continent for the 
and perhaps Ultimo-geniture would be the most proper name | season. The cooks of the principal London taverns dined together in 
for it. honour of the event. 


Permanent Enlargements. 
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Highness’ first and only brief was endorsed in the usual 
THE form, marked “ 10s. 6d.,” the regular fee, and having the 
. words “ With you, Mr. Smit,” at the bottom of it. 
Ny it OPENING OF LINCOLN’S-INN HALL. As the QuEEN quitted the Hall, two enthusi~stic Utters, 
| hs in imitation ‘of Ratttcu, threw, the one his zown, the 
cain = Ir having been announced that Her Masesty and other his pocket-handkerchief, for Her Masesty to 
oe Prince ALBERT were to be present at the opening of walk over. The QuEEN, pausing, as if to observe which 
F ti Lincoln’s-Inn Hall, we became tenants-at-will of an was the cleaner of the twe— both being devoted to 
haps apple-stall, and purchased the vested remainder of a dirty work—smiled at the intended compliment,—not 
ds of lamp-post of a boy who was clinging to the same, but avery graceful one, by-the-bye—anad stepped between 
yoKe ; who having lost his interest by laches, enabled us to have the articles without touching either. — 
ne of and to hold on—in a position commanding @ eapital 
been view of the procession. The Benchers had, with their 
_ usual courtesy, made arrangements for the secomue- 
way dation of the gentlemen ef the Press, by allowing them 4 
sty 'S to join in the press outside the gates of the Inn ; but a 
dvice it was intimated that the representatives of the prin- By an ingenious contrivance, the roofs of the carriages 
t the cipal daily papers would hawe the privilege of mixing — on the Southampton Railway are so constructed, that they 
1 the : . * will admit the air; but unfortunately this convenience is in 
oy, of = = ee pagin tb ade og " pee =p some degree neutralised by the wholesale pouring in of 
hare- ry oe & fon sepee water. In summer weather, when it is desirable to keep 
| and e P, ¢ the head cool, these colander-like roofs to the carriages 
unch, of course, had only to send his name up to are well enough ; but in winter, the double entrance of 
. and the Lorp CuaNncELLor to obtain ready access to every blasts from Boreas, and showers from old Nimvs, is by 
sates, part of the building ; but he felt so indignant against the no means agreeable. The only real danger arises from the 
ydon, Benchers for their treatment of the general body of the possibility of the-water rising to such a height in the car- 
i pro- Press, that he declined mixing in the festivities of the riages as. te drown the passengers ; but we believe every 
e8, as day with that cordiality and good humour that would vehicle is provided with one of the Humane Society’s drags, 
racy. otherwise have beamed from his patronising countenance. im ease of accident. 
| and The entertainment consisted of a walk in the library, 
a o dull —— from the dor sas and some = — 
| ER Masesty graciously manifesting an interest in the ’ 
a library, asked what books it counianh, when the Trea- SIR ROBERT'S SPADE. 
ar surer alluded toa fine copy of “ Viner’s Abridgment.” We all know how children are sometimes taught 
inch’s The Quegy, naturally supposing it to be a little pecket | | their alphabet by cakes, A gingerbread A B C pecu- 
2 ae duodecimo, requested to be allowed to take it home liarly recommends such elements of learning to their 
with her to peruse at her leisure, when the Treasurer business and bosoms, They are made scholars without 
pointed to some eighty-six folio volumes. The QueEw knowing it. They digest vowels and consonants, and 
immediately recoiled, and observed with some smart- only relish more and more theincreasing difficulty. We 
ness, that if this Abridgment of VinER was a specimen see it : the landed interest have laid some such trap for 
of legal conciseness, legal prolixity must be truly over- Bitte? ttuncee the unsuspecting Peet. Whether or no, they will make 
whelming. Her Masesty was also shown a very rare SEES him taste the sweets of agriculture ; and, true to the reign- 
old copy of “Hare on Discovery,’ which Prince | \ SSS ing spirit of the day, they have caught him with a railway 
AseErt said he should like to read, as he was anxious Be sy bait. A paragraph has appeared, stating that Sir Ropert 
to get himself well up in the subject of the Game was about to turn “the first sod of the Trent Valley 
Laws. Line ;” to which end a magnificent spade has been 
The Treasurer shortly afterwards read an address, manufactured by Mr. Macenam, of Sheffield. Here is 
poising himself all the while on one knee, and Her its description: enough to draw water into the mouth 
MaseEsty seemed to be much more struck by the nicety of an Arcadian :— 
with which he preserved his equilibrium? than by the "In size and shape it is a regular navigator's spade, highly finished, 
matter of the discourse, which was somewhat tedious. with polished maple handle, and on the blade Ste R. Pex.'s coat of arms, 
In the course of the déjeiiner, the Treasurer once or twice inlaid with gold. The straps of the epade are beautifally etched. It is 
. ° enclosed in a rosewood case, lined with blue ultramarine velvet. On the 
attempted a joke, but as nobody laughed except himself lid is a silver name-plate, with the inscription, ‘‘Sixm Rosert Pee, 
and a waiter, the learned gentleman desisted from the Banrt., M.P., Drayton Manor.” 
melancholy effort. The QUEEN was somewhat annoyed at What a lure is this to Str Rosert, to win him to 
being conducted backwards and forwards merely to give the agricultural interest! To make him hold by the 
her an idea of the extent of the building, and ultimately | spade tothe last! To this end it is “highly finished,” 
Her Masesty made the remark, that she knew to what | that Labour may see its smiling face reflected in it! 
lengths lawyers would go, and it was therefore unne- | And then the handle is “polished maple,” pleasant to 
cessary to give her the trouble of going over the whole | the touch; and the “inlaid gold,” so typical of the 
area of the premises. PORTRAIT | wealth of the labourer, whilst the rosewood case, and 
On the whole, the ceremony would have been satisfac- | the blue ultramarine velvet, shadow forth his happy 
tory, but for the ungentlemanly trick of bringing the | — | home and luxurious bed. Srr Ropert, however, ought 
Reporters to the Hall by tickets of invitation, which were | RAILWAY PANIC. | to have been fittingly habited for the occasion. A white 
only designed as “a delusion, a snare, and a mockery ;” | satin smock-frock, Genoa velvet breeches, silk stockings, 
to trap them into a position in which they might be and patent-leather shoes, with diamond buckles in them, 
insulted by being thrust into’a sort of black hole at the back of| would have finished the picture of one of our bold peasantry—our 
a buttery screen, with a heap of waiters. It was understood | country’s pride. Some folks, however, who will see mischief in every- 
that this piece of poor spite was intended to pay off the Press| thing, see quite another meaning in Str Rosert’s splendid spade : 
; for having called the Bar to its senses with reference to the circuit | they contend that it only prefigures some cutting measure of his 
i dispute ; but we, who have some regard for the credit of the profes-| on the Corn Laws,—a measure, to be made as pleasing in appear- 
pesemt sion, believe the cards of invitation to have been a hoax got up by | ance as Sir Rozenrv’s peculiar genius can make it, but that, never- 
artend some wretched “Utter” who had gone stark mad from hopeless! theless—for all the gilding and soft velvet that may be associated 
r ~< brieflessness. with it—is intended to go at once to the root of the question. The 
: The Prince wore a Bencher’s gown over a Field” Marshal’s uni-| colour, “ultramarine,” is supposed to carry some allusion to co: 0 
form ; an arrangement about as picturesque as a nightcap over a| from beyond the seas. 
Templar’s casque, or a pinafore over a breastplate. The ceremony 
w the of making the Prince a Bencher was necessarily preceded by calling} Fiyz Minutes 1n Westminster Appey.—On inquiring of the Dean 
her in him to the Bar and giving him a brief, which consisted of a rule to | how long the scampering system of showing visitors over Westminster 
compute the number of persons present at the déjeiiner. His Royal! Abbey was to continue, he replied, “To the end of the Chapter.” 
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I’cu sing you a song of one Jonn Butt, 

Who ate good beef and wore fine wool, 

And bragg’d each morn that none could pull 

From his breeches-pocket a purse more full. 
Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


That purse he’d fill’d by honest pains, 

Bat, not content with his lawful gains, 

To add to his store he rack’d his brains, 

To get more money and new domains. | 
Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


Some hum ¢ in depredatio 

Came and mh a tn cntios 

They wanted a flat for victimisation, 

So they got him to dabble in speculation. 
Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


Said Jonny, “ Your plan my mind contents, 

I’m sick and tired of the Three per Cents ; 

And don’t get enough by my paltry rents :” 

So he got hooked in by the Railway “gents.” 
Ri tooral, looral, &c. 











| These arrant gamblers, it would seem, 

Had greenhorns made their study and theme ; 

They set their wits to work by steam, 

And they wheedled him into their swindling scheme ! 
Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


The fastest way to wealth, they said, 

Would be by steam to go ahead ; 

And thus by the nose their dupe was led, 

Till Jou was caught in the net they spread. 
Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


They made him a hobby to ride upon, 
With a strong steam-power to move it on ; 
And all his sober senses gone, 
They bound thereto the foolish Jouy. 

Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


But first before they bade him start, 

‘With wondrous craft and singular art, 

To lighten his weight, they made him part 

With the money that lay so near his heart. 
Ri tooral, looral, &c. 
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They fill’d the pockets of Joun the Sold 

With scrip and shares instead of gold ; 

The gull believed the tale they told : 

So they over him came the soldier old.—Ri tooral, &c. 


On went Joun Butt, through thick and thin ; 
Through mess and hobble, out and in ; 

To see him canght like a rat in a gin, 

How all his foes did chuckle and grin !—Ri tooral, &c. 


On, on he flew, with speed intense, 

Past all the bounds of common sense; 

At last his fright became immense, 

And he shriek’d with fear for his darling pence,—Ri teoral, &c. 


He roar’d out “ Stop!” and he roar’d out “Stay !” 
His face the picture of dire dismay ; 

He snatch’d at each straw that cross’d his way, 
But nothing could his course delay.—Ri tooral, &c. 


At last his pocket-buttons broke, 

And out flew scrip and shares like smoke, 

And his enemies made his case their joke, 

Whilst a panic rent his heart of oak !—Ri tooral, &c. 


His weight and substance now more light, 

More rapid grew his engine’s flight, 

Until it wax’d tremendous quite, 

And Joun was quickly out of sight.—Ri tooral, &c. 


O’er land and sea, o’er rock and shoal, 

Across the line, beyond the pole, 

In short, to utter ruin’s goal, 

Rush’d mad Joun Butz ; alas, poor soul !—Ri tooral, &c. 


MORAL. 
We’ve sung a song both free and plain, 
Now let a moral close our strain : 
All swindling practices disdain, 
Nor mix with rogues to share their gain.—Ri tooral, &c. 








THE STAG OUT OF LUCE. 
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“ On, Many! I’ve nothing but some Diddlesex Scrip about me: so 
you will put that little matter down, if you please !” 

















THE MATRIMONIAL DISTRICTS. 


Toe Queen or Sprain, it is now settled, is to marry a Saxz-Conure. 
The’ Agricultural Society, we hear, intend sending their gold medal to the 
Granp Duke, in admiration of the very great perfection to which he has 
carried in his possessions the art of husbandry. 


THE FLEET STREET PASS. 
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Now that Term has commenced, the gentlemen of the Bar will 
have to effect the awful pass from the Temple to Chancery Lane, 
which seems to threaten almost innumerable difficulties. The 
blending of ravine and rubbish may be picturesque, but it highly 
inconvenient ; and to a Barrister in his wig and gown, the-expedi- 
tion must be one of extreme awkwardness. It is believed thatguides 
will be stationed at the foot of Chancery Lane and the ie, to 
escort the traveller across the dangerous heights and depths he will 
have to encounter. Leaping-poles will be provided at Gaaan’s, the 
pastrycook’s. 








THE STATE OF THE SUBURBS. 


Our efforts to throw the light of civilisation and gas along the Ken- 
sington Road have been successful, but our triumph over the obstinacy 
of the government of that suburb will not be complete till we have paved 
the way for the progress of the human race, which is now obliged to walk 
up to its knees in mud for want of the footpath being properly attended 
to. The pass, from the station of our own snug little suburban Railway 
to the northern frontier_on the one hand, and the bush of the Shepherds 
on the other, is in wet_weather a sort of Pontine marsh in miniature. The 
passage is exceedingly dangerous, and, indeed, has been compared to the 
Goodwin Sands, for it is very possible that a nurserymaid starting with a 
cargo of children may founder on the frightful flats and mud shoals of 
that barbarous district. The authorities met the other day at the pump 
to consider what was to be done ; and one of the body being unanimously 
called to the spout, he held forth with copious eloquence for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. It was ultimately agreed to offer to buy the Ken- 
sington Railway at the"price of old iron, and lay it down instead of pave- 
ment as far as it would go, by way of experiment. - 








Parliamentary Statues. 


Ir is the patriotic intention of O’ConnELL to attend in the House of Com- 
mons to oppose the proposition to erect statues to Bacon and Oxiver Crom- 
WELL. The learned gentleman will meet the motion with an amendment 
that shall substitute for the aforesaid worthies, the statues of Guy Fawkes 
and—himself. Will the bold-hearted conspirator feel flattered by the 
association? We think not. 

ennasicaemeomaing dettet ri * 
CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 

Persons have seriously recommended Smithfield Market as a railway 
terminus, on account of the number of accidents which occur there every 
year. We really do not see how a railway is likely to lessen the number 
of accidents; but the fact of Bartholomew’s Hospital being on the spot, 





is certainly a great recommendation in favour of the Terminus. 
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THE GREAT GAME PRESERVER. 











EREMY TaYLor somewhere compares, “The consequence of sin!” Ha! Mr, Berxexey, human nature 
the world to a board pierced with |—especially the heavy, clayey part of it, of which rustics are com- 
square and round holes, and many of its | pounded—is hopelessly dull at some lessons. How many magistrates 
men to square and round pegs, unfit-|—the body, too, refined and sublimated by more than a judicious 
tingly placed in them. Thus, we often |sprinkling of parsons—have, for years and years, been trying to 
see an angular man, intended for a|teach the English peasant that it is a sin to wire a hare or bag a 
court of law—a square human peg,|bird? Miserable, darkened creature! He cannot read the word 
like Henry or Exeter or any other|“property” written in its far—emblazoned in its plumage. And 
special pleader with a black apron, in| yet prisons have been built, that he might therein con the lesson ; 
the easy round of a bishopric. We and teachers of the Word of God appointed to help his halting intel- 
have only to look into our Houses of|lect. No—so stubborn is some sort of humanity—you cannot make 
Parliament to acknowledge the quaint|him take the lesson to heart: you cannot—aid his vision by what 
truthfulness of old Jeremy’s saying,— |law you will—so improve his twilight sense, that he shall read the 
for how much foolish legislation do we| word “property” marked on game—although to the piercing eye of } 
owe to pegs in false places? Now, Mr.|a sporting gentleman it may be as plain, nay, plainer, than the sun in 
GranTLEY BERKELEY is assuredly a peg| Heaven. The illiterate wretch at once recognises it on a sheep’s 
in a wrong position, Nature evidently | back, ruddled or not; but he cannot spell it out on a partridge,—nor 
intended him for a game-keeper,—when | will all the teaching of a hundred statutes, with the whole bench of 
Fortune—to keep up her reputation for| Bishops as expositors, help him in his ignorance. Therefore should 
blindness—stept in, and made him, by the) Mr. BerKELEYy have some compassion for lower men, who cannot 
grace of goods, a gentleman and a legis- recognise sin in an act which—from the spiritualised nature of the ; 
lator. This peg in a wrong place is again | Christian “ puncher on the head”—so shocks the moral sense of a 
before the world : are we called |sporting gentleman. Sarnr Francis, we are told, in the compre- { 
upon to lament the position of human |hensiveness of his love, was wont to call beasts and birds his brothers 
genius, dropt in the wrong hole. land sisters. Now, with all Mr, BerKeLey’s affection for hares and 
A few days since, Mz. BerxE.ey pro-| pheasants, we do not think the less of his benevolence because he 
secuted two poachers “ whose characters | cannot consider these animals with the like tenderness of the Saint. 
were well known to him.” He pressed | Though, by the way, we doubt not there are sportsmen who, without 
for “the severest reprobation,” which | knowing it, may in such affection even surpass St. Francis. 
holiday phrase means the longest possible term of imprisonment, or| However, we have not come to the great wrong of Mr. BERKELEY. 
the heaviest money fine. And wherefore? Because their defence|The poachers were committed: the great Game Preserver had 
in a former instance— | bagged his men, and doubtless tasted on his pillow that sweet — 
“« Had been stained by the most irreligious and lvi : |that ever waits upon a good deed,—when, in brief season, Mr. 
the lips of a criminal cnteveuting to pon his iniokiicmmedas” |Cottert, M.P. for Athlone, sent the imprisoned poachers five 
These are serious, nay, solemn words. The pious game-preserver, | pounds. The menescaped : and those of our readers who remember 
in the excess of his abhorrence of human infirmity, yet epithet — glum and bafiled — — es ae of 7 Black aye 
on epithet ; the perjury committed is, strange to say, both irreligious | th — a —— ° nbL s through a Mey As bs “a ap rr} the 
and lying. And then the consequence of sin! We have no doubt |the Good Fairy, may possibly conceive the dignified ire of the 
et . | Member for Bristol, defeated in his legal wrath by the Member for 
that Mr. Berxetry looks upon the iniquity of a poacher with the f hink the i P caitinend « 
same horror that a priest of old Egypt would have considered any | org Some folks “a oy 4 9 a pees Aan. pertomanesat. 
offence committed on the animals sacred to his temple,—and for the | W"St some may ates: y -s I that w = the country pesseases 
same profound and touching reason. The pheasant and hare are to contain aque, 3 sem net i ony want & ree — mn th 
the religion of the squire what the ibis and the crocodile were to the | . Mr. CortEetT, however, Th not pass without @ <n =e 
devotion of the ancient hierarch. They are solemn things, sanctified |™P™OPT US¢ of his money. “The pious BERKELEY says :— 
to the especial uses of sporting gentlemen; they are the sacred | ‘I can furnish him with alist of deserving poor [of Athlone], to whom his gifts 
creatures of the acres—formed and sent into this world for the sole | = be, mnt a of God and man, and not premiums upon vice, as in the 


delectation of the upper classes,—-the gunpowder priests, licensed to | 








hunt and shoot. Nevertheless, we respect the prejudices of Mr. | 
BERKELEY, as we respect the ignorance of any idolater, “suckled in 
a creed outworn.”_ 

But are only the rich to have their prejudices? Are not poachers, 
as well as landed gentlemen, to have, at least, their share of human 
infirmity? What sounding words are these :—“ the consequence of 
sin?” We can fancy them, falling sonorously, awfully, from the 
lips of some reverend man (denouncing the commission of murder, 
or some other deadly crime ; but when dropping from a sporting 
gentleman—from one, too, who has grafted upon his Christianity 
the meek doctrine of “a punch on the head,”—we are almost tempted 





with Uncle Toby to whistle Lillibullero ! 





Really, it is passing sweet, in these selfish, money-getting days, to 
fall upon matter like this, where religion, by the happy nature of the 
writer, is so constantly rendered the handmaid to sporting. Old 
authors were wont to commence every canto or chapter with an 
invocation to the Deity. Wecan almost imagine a sportsman, 80 
impressed with the solemnity of his amusement, that he shall not 
take aim without some such ceremony; nay, can fancy him so 
associating religion with shooting, that he shall ram down every 
charge with a leaf of the Prayer-Book. 

Well, a few days pass, and the great Game Preserver makes an 
amended charge against his old enemies, released by Mr. CottetT, of | 
“unlawfully using a dog.” The dog, it was proved, ran after a hare— | 
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the sacred animal luckily escaped—whilst the men, it was shewn, 
were mowing. The charge was dismissed by the magistrate, as— 
“© It ought to be proved that they were actually and in fact hunting with the dog, 
__ b e iA A. 


d they were all | employed in mowing their 
’s dog accidentally started a 





master’s ams and while they were doing so, the 
hare.’’ 

Mr. Berxe ey was defeated, although it was plain he had dressed 
himself for conquest, taking his seat on the Beneh, “in his shooting 
attire,’—doubtless, prepared, like a sporting Brennvs, to cast his 
powder-horn and shet-belt in the scale of justice, which, unhappily 
for his piety, did net turn against the accused. 








JEAMES’S DIARY. 


NE day in the panic week, our friend Jzamzs 
called at our Office, evidently in great perturba- 
tion of mind and disorder of dress. He had 
no flower in his button-hole ; his yellow kid 
gloves were certainly two days old. He had 
not above three of the ten chains he usually 
sports, and his great coarse knotty-knuckled old 
hands were deprived of some dozen of the 
rubies, emeralds, and other cameos with which, 
since his elevation to fortune, the poor fellow 
has thought fit to adorn himself. 

“How’s scrip? Mr. Jeames,’’ said we plea- 
santly, greeting our esteemed contributor. 

“ Scrip be ——,” replied he, with an expression we cannot repeat, and a 
look of agony it is impossible to describe in print, and walked about the 
parlour whistling, humming, rattling his keys and coppers, and showing 
other signs of agitation, At last, “ Mr. Punch,” says he, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “ I wish to speak to you on a pint of businiss, I 
wish to be paid for my contribewtions to your paper. Suckmstances is 
haltered with me. I—I—in a word, can you lend me ——£ for the 
account ?”, 

He named the sum. It was one so great, that we don’t care to mention 
it here ; but on receiving a cheque for the amount (on Mzssrs. Pump 
anp ALDGATE, our bankers), tears came into the honest fellow’s eyes. 
He squeezed our hand until he nearly wrung it off, and, shouting to a cab, 
he plunged into it at our office-door, and was off to the City. 

Returning to our study, we found he had left on our table an open pocket- 
book ; of the contents of which (for the sake of safety) we took an inventory. 
It contained :— three tavern-bills, paid; a tailor’s ditto, unsettled ; 
forty-nine allotments in different companies, twenty-six thousand seven 
hundred shares in all, of which the market value we take, on an average, 
to be 3 discount; and in an old bit of paper tied with pink riband a lock 
of chesnut hair, with the initials M. A. H. 

In the diary of the pocket-book was a Journal, jotted down by the pro- 
prietor from time to time. At first the entries are insignificant ; as, for 
instance :—‘‘ 3rd January—Our beer in the Suvnts’ Hall so precious 
small at this Christmas time that I reely muss give warning, & wood, but 
for my dear Mary Hann.” ‘‘ February 7—That broot Screw, the Butler, 
wanted to kis her, but my dear Mary Hann boxt his hold hears, & served 
him right. J datest Screw.”—and so forth. Then the diary relates to 
Stock Exchange operations, until we come to the time when, having 
achieved his successes, Mr. James quitted Berkeley Square and his livery, 
and began his life as a speculator and a gentleman upon town. It is 
from the latter part of his diary that we make the following 





“ EXTRAX:— 


“ Wen I anounced in the Servnts All my axeshn of forting, and that by 
the exasize of my own talince and ingianiuty I had reerlized a summ of 
20,000 lb. (it was only 5, but what’s the use of a mann depreshiating the 
qualaty of his own mackyrel ?). Wen I enounced my abrup intention to 
cut—you should have sean the sensation among hall the people! Cook 
wanted to know whether I woodn like a sweatbred, or the slise of the 
brest of a Cold Tucky. Screw, the butler, (womb I always detested as 
a hinsalant hoverbaring beest) begged me to walk in to the Hupper Servnts 
All, and try a glass of Shuperior Shatto . Heven Visp, the coach- 
min, eld out his and, & said, ‘Jzames, I hopes theres no quarraling 
betwigst you & me, & I'll stand a pot of beer with pleasure.’ 

“ The sickofnts !—that wery Cook had split on me to the Housekeeper 
ony last week (catchin me priggin some cold tuttle soop, of which I’m 
remarkable fond). Has for the Butler, I always ebomminated him for 
his precious snears and imperence to all us Gents who woar livry, (he 
never would sit in our parlour, fasooth, nor drink out of our mugs) ; and 
in regard of Visp—why, it was ony the day before the wulgar beest hof- 
fered to fite me, and thretnd to give me a good iding if I refused. ‘ Gentle- 
men and ladies,’ says I, as haughty as may be, ‘ there’s nothink that I 
want for that I can’t go for to buy with my hown money, and take at m: 
lodgins in Halbany, letter Hex ; if I’m ungry I’ve no anol Sastbeds 





myself in the Kitching.’ And, so saying, I took a dignafied ajew of these 
minnial domestics ; and asending to my epartment in the 4 pair back, 
brushed the powder out of my air, and, taking hoff those hojous livries 
for hever, put on a new soot, made for me by Cun, of St. Jeames 
Street, and which fitted my manly figger as tight as whacks. 

* There was one pusson in the ) be with womb I was rayther anxious 
to evoid a persnal leave-taking—Mary Hann Ocerns, 1 mean—for my 
art is natural tender, and I can’t abide seeing a pore in pane. I’d 
given her previous the infamation of my de ing the ansom 
thing by her at the same time—paying her back 20lb., which she’d lent 
me 6 months before: and paying her back not ony the interest, but I 
gave her an andsome pair of scissars and a silver thimbil, by way of 
boanus. ‘ Mary Hany,’ says I, ‘ suckimstancies has haltered our rellatif 
positions in life. I quit the Servnts’ Hall for hever, (for has for your 
marrying a person in my rank, that my dear is hall gammin), and so I 
wish you a good by my good gal, and if you want to better yourself, 
halways refer to me.’ 

“ Mary Hann didn’t hanser my speech, (which I think was remarkable 
kind), but looked at me in the face quite wild like, and bust into some- 
think betwigst a laugh & a cry, and fell down with her ed on the kitching 
dresser, where she lay until her young Missis rang the dressing-room 
bell. Would you bleave it? she left the thimbil & things, & my check 
for 20lb. 10s on the tabil, when she went to hanser the bell ? And now I 
heard her sobbing and vimpering in her own room nex but one to mine, 
vith the dore open, peraps expecting I should come in and say good by. 
But, as soon as I was dressed, I cut down stairs, hony desiring FrepERick 
my fellow-servnt, to fetch me a cabb, and requesting permission to take 
leaf of my lady & the famly before my departure.’’ 

* * * * 


+ 

“ How Miss Hemty did hogle me to be sure! Her ladyship told me what a 
sweet gal she was—hamiable, fond of poetry, plays the gitter. Then she 
hasked me if I liked blond bewties and haubin hair. Haubim, indeed! I 
don’t like carrits ! as it must be confest Miss Hemty’s his—and has for a 
blond buty she as pink I’s like a Halbino, and her face looks as if it were 
dipt ina brann mash. How she squeeged my & as she went away ! 

“ Mary Hann now has haubin air, and a cumplexion like roses and 
hivory, and I’s as blew as Evin. 

“TI gev Freperick two and six for fetchin the eabb—been resolved to 
hact the gentleman in hall things. How he stared !” 


“25th.—I am now director of forty-seven hadvantageous lines, and 
have past hall day in the Citty. Although I’ve hate or nine new soots of 
close, and Mr. Cut.in fitts me heligant, yet I fansy they hall reckonise 
me. Conshns wispers to me—‘ JzaMs, you’r hony a footman in disguise 
hafter all.’ ” 


* 28th.—Been to the Hopra. Music tol lol. That LasrasH is a wopper 
at singing. I coodn make out why some people called out ‘ Bravo,’ some 
‘ Bravar,’ and some ‘ Bravee.’ ‘ Bravee, Lasiasu,’ says I, at which 
hevery body laft. 

“I’m in my new stall. I’ve add new cushings put in, and my harms 
in goold on the back. I’m dressed hall in black, excep a gold waistcoat 
and dimind studds in the embriderd busom of my shameese. I wear a 
Camallia Jiponiky in my button ole, and have a double-barreld opera glas, 
so big, that I make Timmins, my secnd man, bring it in the other cabb. 

“ What an igstronry exabishn that Pawdy Carter is! If those four gals 
are faries, TELLIONI is sutnly the fairy Queend. She can do all that they 
can do,and somethink they can’t. There’s an indiscrible grace about her, 
and Cag.orty, my sweet CaR.otry, she sets my art in flams. 

“ Ow that Miss Hemiy was noddin and winkin at me out of their box 
on the fourth tear ? 

* What linx i’s she must av. As if I could mount up there ! 

“ P.S. Talking of mounting hup! the St. Helena’s walked up 4 per 

ent. this very day.” 


2nd July. Rode my bay oss Desperation in the park. There was me, 
Lorp Gzorce Rinewoop (Lorp CinqpaR’s son), Lorp BaLtyBunnion, 
Honogasie Captinc Trap, & sevral hother young swells. Str Jonn’s 
carridge there in coarse. Miss Hemty lets fall her booky as I pass, and 
I’m obleged to get hoff and pick it hup, & get splashed up to the his. 
The gettin on hoss back agin is halways the juice & hall. Just as I was 
hon, Desperation begins a porring the hair with his 4 feet, and sinks down 
so on his anches, that I’m blest if I didn’t slipp hoff agin over his tail ; 
at which Batiysunnion & the other chaps rord with lafter. 

“ As Batty has istates in Queen’s County, I’ve put him on the Saint 
Helena direction. We call it the ‘ Great St. Helena Napoleon Junction,’ 
from Jamestown to Longwood.’ The French are taking it hup heagerly.”’ 





“ 6th July. Dined to-day at the London Tavin with one of the Welsh 
bords of Direction I’m hon. The Cwewmwrw & Plmwyddlywm, with 
tunnils through Snowding & Plinlimming. 

“ Great nashnallity of coarse. Ap SHinkIN in the chair, AP Luwypp 
in the vice; Welsh mutton for dinner ; Welsh iron knives & forks ; 
Welsh rabbit after dinaer; and a Welsh harper, be hanged to him: he 
went strummint on his hojous hinstrument, and played a toon piguliarly 
disagreeble to me. 

“It was Pore Mary Hann. The clarrit holmost choaked me as I 
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tried it, and I very nearly wep myself as I thought of her bewtifle blue 
i’s. Why ham I always thinkin about that gal? Sasiaty is sasiaty, it’s 
lors is irresistabl. Has a man of rank I cant marry a serving-made. 
What would Cinqpar & BaLiYBunnion say # 

P.S.—I don’t like the way that Cincpars has of borroing money, & 
halways making me pay the bill. Seven! pound six at the Shipp, Grin- 
nidge, which I don’t grudge it, for Dersrsire’s brown Ock is the best in 
Urup ; nine pound three at the Trafflygar, and seventeen pound sixteen & 
nine at the Star & Garter, Richmond, with the Countess St, Emition 
& the Baroness Frontianac. Not one word of French could I speak, 
and in consquince had nothink to do but to make myself halmost sick 
with heating hices and desert, while the hothers were chattering & 
parlyvooing. 

“Ha! I remember going to Grinnidge once with Mary Hann, when 
we were more happy, (after a walk in the park, where we ad one gingy- 
beer betwigst us,) more appy with tea and a simple srimp than with hall 
this splender !”—— 





An Old farce. 


Scene—Conciliation Hall. 


*Connell. Who’ll buy the first flower 
of the earth? I want to sell Ire- 
land. 

Mob. Never, never ! 

O’ Connell. Itell you I will. Going 
—going. Who bids for the first gem 
of the sea? 

Mob. Murder! Sure you’ll never 
do it ? 

O'Connell, I say I will. Ireland, 
with her skies so blue—her rivers so 
bright—her mountains so high, ‘and 
her valleys so low? Ireland, with 
her boys so brave—and her women 
all so beautiful. Going— going! 
Who bids for Ould Ireland ? 

Mob. Liberator, darlint—you don’t mane it ? 

O'Connell. What spalpeen says I don’t mane it? I tell youI’ll 
sell Ireland to Bossy PEEL— 

Mob. (In convulsions of grief.) Och! Och! Och! 

O'Connell, I’ll sell Ireland, and I'll sell all of you—and do you 
know the price I ’1I sell you at? 

Mob. In coorse not. 

O'Connell. Why, the price is—and let the QuEEN put her hand in 
her pocket and feel if she has so much money about her—the price 
is, and not a penny under—the price is REPALE ! 

(The Mos—for the hundredth time—taken by surprise, are in a paroxysm 
of delight. They give nine cheers for Repeal, the LipERATOR 
looking on, and coolly thrusting his tongue in his cheek.) 











COMFORT FOR THE QUEEN. 


Tuat beautiful Tom Noddy of the Press, the Morning Post, had 
some delicious nonsense about the opening of the New Hall of 
Lincoln’s-Inn. Having moaned over “the depression” of which 
monarchy “is now the sufferer,” it still finds comfort in the hope 
that, “if, again, high should rise the tide of insolence and sedition,” 
and “even if palace and tower should go to the ground,” why even 
then, “in the Hall of Lincoln’s-Inn, would—as did in the Spanish 
mountains the Gothic Royalty of old” — [the parallel is very clear]— 
“the English Royalty find at /east a home.” We shall never pass 
Lincoln’s-Inn Hall without, in our mind’s eye, seeing an inscribed 
bill in one of the windows—*“ Apartments ready furnished for 
destitute Kings and Queens.” 


Travellers’ Waiting-Room. 


Ay enterprising manager is about to build a theatre at Folkstone, for 
the amusement of the persons who are detained so many hours at the 
Custom House. The performances take place during the day, and the 
charges of admission are to be so much an hour, A change of pieces 
every packet. This theatre will also have the great advantage of receiving 
the French pieces half a day sooner than any of the London theatres. 
Arrangements have been made to have the dramas translated on board the 
packet, during its passage from Boulogne to Folkstone. The theatre will 
be opened under the patronage of the Officers of the Custom House. 





‘TU QUOQUE.”—A MANAGERIAL DUETT. 








Bunn. You are a conrounpep—&c., &c., &c., Sir. 


Maddox. Axpv you aRE THE GREATEST—&c., &c., &c., Sin. 
MR. M. Second Couplet. 
I’ve the music of the ballet, 
I from Paris brought it o’er. 
MR. B. 
Pooh! you know it does not tally 
With the notes of Apam’s score. 


MR. B. 
With concern so small and seedy 
Who ’d have anything to do? 
MR, M. 
You’ve got Hartey, I’ve MacrEapy; 
MR. M. Which is minor of the two ? 
I’ve a letter from the buyer 


Of the copyright to show. As an operatic a 

MR. B. I’m alone, ’tis very plain— 
He’s a fool, and you’re a ————— un. 2. 

MR. M. You may be, before you know it, 





What you are the public know. All alone in Drury Lane. 








Pretty Sport. 


Tue Morning Herald, in the Supplement of Monday, mentions the 
following ingenious method of killing time :—“ Prince ALBERT, the Earu 
or Harpwicke, Mr. G. E. Anson, CoLonets Bowes and Grey, took 
the diversion of shooting yesterday forenoon.” 





A RAILWAY FROM OXFORD TO ROME. 


We understand that a prospectus of this scheme (provisionally 
registered) will appear in a few days. The Pope, averse to railways in 
general, has given his heartiest concurrence to the project. The route 
has already been marked out by some well-known tracts of late travellers. 








Avbertisements. 


The Runaway Committee-Men. 


A creat deal of inconvenience and anxiety having been occasioned by 
several Provisional Directors running away from their lines in consequence 
of the panic, an advertisement to the following effect is about to be inserted 
in the Times, with the hope of bringing the runaways back again :— 

F R. S. and M. P. are earnestly entreated to return to their Railways. 

* All will be forgotten very soon, and their deposits will be paid up for them by 
their disconsolate attorneys, who are distracted at the loss. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A Director of sixteen Railways 

has a Vacancy for a Pupil in the same line, who will be treated as one of the 
family. He will be provisioned and boarded at one of the Provisional Boards, directly 
he is qualified to siton a Committee. He must be able to sign, write his own name, 
and willing to sign the names of other people. Premium not so much an object, if the 
lad is sharp, and has no objection to wear false whiskers. 





\ ANTS A SITUATION.—As GAME-KEEPER, a steady young 

Man, who has just left his situation as a Railway Director, in consequence of 
the panic causing a reduction in the Provisional Committee establishments. He can 
have a three weeks’ character from his last line, of which he was Deputy Chairman. 
He is up to every kind of game, and has had a good deal of experience in looking after 
stags for the last three months. 








Printed by William Bradbury, of No. 6, York Place, Stoke Newi , and Prederick Mullett Evans, 
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DRAMATIG SUCCESS. 


UNSOPHISTICATED as we were, we used to think that success was a thing 
to be desired by a dramatist. The Poet Bunn has, however, enlightened 
us on this point. In his advertisement of Tuesday, November 4th, he 
describes The Princess Who Was Changed Inio A Deer, as “one of 
the most successful pieces ever produced on this stage.” The success of 
the piece in question consisted in its having been laughed at, hissed at, and 
hooted at with a determination unprecedented. We shall henceforth pray 
that all our dramatic friends may be unsuccessful. 


ANOTHER BLAZE OF TRIUMPH. 





WE SUBJOIN 
Q@ Drama of BWeculiar Construction. 


Scenz.—The Interior of a Theatre, with the Audience assembled—the 
Stage being concealed by the green Curtain. 

Quiet Observer (in a box). Come, 
if I can judge aright—I think 
they ’ve got a decent house ! 

Something new to-night ? 





His Friend. Oh, yes ! 
they call it “ The Enchanted 
Mouse.’’ 





Tis translated from the Polish, and 
was played—so says the bill— 
Sixty thousand nights at Cracow—nay, I’m told they act it still. 
[Two or three Gentlemen of the Press enter the upper Boxes, at dif- 
ferent parts — eye the audience superciliously, unfold their bills 
imposingly—and recognising each other, coolly bow. The curtain 
rises, and discovers a Palace, The Kina, surrounded by his 
Court—the QuEEN by his side. 
King. Know, my true and loyal subjects, this to be our wedding-day ! 
Ev’ry one I mean to hang who is not merry, blithe and gay. 
I ’ve invited all the fairies, and, behold them! now they come ; 
Some on clouds, and some on swans, on butterflies and serpents some. 


Enter Seven Fatrtgs, who take their places round a large table. 
The CuaMBERLAIN helps them from a joint. 
Chamb. Bless my soul! my eye! good gracious! Ain’t we in a precious 
fix? 


Seven fairies are invited—here ’s enough for only six ! 
Six, I see, I’ve help’d already ; but I’m much afraid the last, 
Now the bone is polish'd cleanly, can do nothing else but fast. 
Quiet Observer (aside). This, I think, is rather stupid. 
Friend. Do ye? Faith, I think so too. 
Six Fairies. Now our blessings we’ll bestow all. 
Seventh Fairy. Now the Monarch I ’1l undo. 
First Fairy. Health and riches, mighty Sov’reign, thus upon thee I 
bestow. [A Medicine-chest and Cash-box rise. 
Second Fairy. Health and riches, mighty Sov’reign, thus upon thee I 
bestow. [A second Medicine-chest and Cash-box rise. 
3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Fairy. Health andriches, mighty Sov’reign, thus 
upon thee I bestow. 
[A 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Medicine-chest and Cash-box rise. 
Mayst thou live a good old age. 
; Quiet Observer (to Frienp). 
I say, it’s getting rather it 
slow, 4 
Seventh Fairy. To avenge 
the grievous insult I have 
suffered in your house, 
By the aid of dread enchant- 
ments I transform you to 
& mouse, 
[Kina is changed to 








white mouse. 


Queen. O, my gracious lord and husband, what a wretched fate is this ! 
Surely I can ne’er survive it—sure my heart is breaking — 

Indignant Disapprover (in the pit). Hiss! 

Indignant Supporter. Shame ! Shame ! Bravo ! 

Queen. I’m certain that my sorrows ne’er can cease. 
First Man in Gallery (very loud). I say Brut! 

Second Man (very loud). What, halloah Jack ! 

First Man. I say, oh crikey, here’s a piece ! 








| 
[An enormous Cat springs upon the Mouse, seizes it,and darts up the 
chimney. 
Queen. Oh, alas! A new misfortune! Am I then bereft of you? 
First Man in Gallery. Halloah ! youll play this to-morrow ! 
Indignant Supporter. Silence ! 
Zoological Wit (in Gallery). Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
[Gentlemen of the Press turn their heads slowly, and wink mysteriously 
at each other. 
Song.—QUuEEN. 
Oh dear, and alack well-a-day ! 
My husband—a white mouse is he ; 
A tom-cat has borne him away— 
Sure nothing more wretched can be ! 


Majority of Audience, with marked expression, form a Chorus. 


No, nothing more wretched can be—hear, hear ! 
No, nothing more wretched can be. 


[Fairies vanish ; change of scene takes place on the stage ; the roof 
of the palace is represented, with the Archduke of the Cats and 
his court ; the enormous Cat of the previous scene presents the 
Mouse to the Archduke. 


Cat. I would make a speech, great master, only I have got a cough. 
Archduke. Have you, good and faithful subject ? 

Indignant Disapprover. This is rubbish ! 

Many Voices. Off !_off !—off ! 
Archduke. We will feast upon the monarch. 

Cat. Yes, my liege, I think you ought. 
First Man, in Gallery. Oh! brayvo ! 

Second Man. Ah! ain’t it funny ? 

Third Man. Shut it up! 

Fourth Man, And cut it short. 


Seventh Fairy (re-appearing). 


I relent my cruel purpose, and the monarch I restore ; 
Let him cast aside the mouse-skin, and be human as before. 


[Scene—changes to a brilliant fairy palace, before which the K1xa, 
in human form, and QUEEN, stand. 
Quiet Observer. Did you ever ? 
Friend. No, I never. 
Quiet Observer. Here ’s a treat one would not miss. 
Whole Audience. Hiss, hiss, hiss, hiss, hiss, hiss, hiss, hiss, hiss, hiss, 
hiss, hiss, hiss, hiss, hiss. 





A HAPPY THOUGHT, 


It is very evident that the way to the heart of the City is through the 
stomach. A few days ago there was a stormy debate in the Common 
Council on the proposition to exclude from voting on railway matters all 
who had a share or any concern in the management of railways. Every 
effort was made to get rid of the discussion ; but nothing would avail to 
put a stop to it, until a citizen, more cunning than the rest, thought of 
bringing the dinner-hour to the recollection of the assembly. He had no 
sooner said the words, than the question of adjournment was put in fifty 
places, and declared to be unanimously carried. The point, which others 
had been endeavouring by all sorts of indirect means to arrive at, was 
thus attained immediately, and the discussion brought to a close. Nothin 
can stop the mouth of an eloquent Common Councilman but dinner ; an 
the magic word “dinner-hour” at once dispersed the concourse of civic 
orators. 





Debts Unpaid. 
Tue Duxe or York, who owes thousands, has a handsome monument. 
Netson, to whom England owes so much, has a column, which is only 
worthy of the accounts of ALDERMAN GiBs, for it does not seem likely 
ever to be “ settled at bottom.” 




















| then, reglar Deshunys. 
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JEAMES'’S DIARY. 


* July 24. My first floor apartmince in the Halbiny is now kimpletely 
and chasely funnished—the droring-room with yellow satting and silver for 
the chairs and sophies—hemrall green tabbinet curtings with pink velvet 
& goold borders & fringes ; a light blue Haxminster Carpit, embroydered 
with tulips ; tables, secritaires, cunsoles, &c., as handsome as goold can 
make them, and candlesticks and shandalers of the purest Hormolew. 

* The Dining-room funniture is all hoak, British Hoak ; round igspand- 
ing table, like a trick in a Pantimime, iccommadating any number from 8 
to 24—to which it is my wish to restrict oe, Curtings Crimsing 
damask, Chairs crimsing myrocky. Portricks of my favorite great men 
decorats the wall—namely, the Duke or WeLiINGTon. There’s four of his 
Grace. For Ive remarked that if you wish to pass for a man of weight & 
considdration you should holways praise and quote him—I have a valluble 
one lickwise of my QuEEND, and 2 of Prince Hatpert—has a Field Martial 
and halsoas a privat Gent. I despise the vulgar snears that are daily 
hullered aginst that Igsolted Pottentat. Betwigxt the Prins & the Duke 
hangs me, in the Uniform of the Cinqbar Malitia, of which Cinqbars has 
made me Capting. 

« The Libery.is not yet done. 

“ But the Bedd-roomb is the Jem of the whole—if you could but see 
it! such a Bedworr! Ive a Shyval Dressing Glass festooned with 
Walanseens Lace, and lighted up of evenings with rose coloured tapers. 
Goold dressing case and twilet of Dresding Cheny—My bed white and gold 
with curtings of pink and silver brocayd held up a top by a goold Qpid 
who seems always a smilin angillicly hon me, has I lay with my Ed on my 
piller hall sarounded with the finist Mechlin. I have a own man, a yuth 
under him, 2 groombs, and a fimmale for the House—I’ ve 7 osses: in 
cors if I hunt this winter I must increase my ixtablishment. 

“N.B. Heverythink looking well in the City. Satyr Hetznas, 12 pm., 
Mapacascars, 93, Sarrron Hitt & Rookery Junction, 24, and the new 
lines in prospick equily incouraging. 


“People phansy its hall gaiety and pleasure the life of us fashnabble 
gents about townd—But I can tell ‘em its not hall goold that glitters. They 
don’t know our momints of hagony, hour ours of studdy and reflecshun. 
They little think when they see J zames DELA PLucue, Exquire, worling round 
in walee at Halmax with Lapy Hanw, or lazaly stepping a kidrill with 
Lapy Jane, poring helegant nothinx into the Countess’s hear at dinner, 
or gallopin his hoss Desperation hover the exorcisin ground in the Park,— 
they little think that leader of the tong, seaminkly so reckliss, is a care- 
worn mann ! and yet so it is. 

“Imprymus. I’ve been ableged to get up all the ecomplishments at 
double quick, & to apply myself with treemenjuous energy. 

“ First,—in horder to give myself a hideer of what a gentleman reely is 
—I've read the novvle of Pelham six times, and am to go through it 4 
times mor. 

“I practis ridin and the acquirement of ‘a steady and & a sure seat 
across Country’ assijuously 4 times a week, at the Hippydrum Riding 
Grounds, Many’s the tumbil I ’ve ad, and the aking boans I’ve suffered 
from, though I was grinnin in the Park or lJaffin at the Opra. 

“ Every morning from 6 till 9, the innabitance of Halbany may have 
been surprised to hear the sounds of music ishuing from the apartmince 
of Jzames pE La Piucue, Exquire, Letter Hex. It’s my dancing-master. 
From six to nine we have walees and polkies—at nine ‘mangtiang & 
depotment,’ as he calls it; & the manner of hentering a room, compli- 
menting the ost & ostess & compoiting yourself at table. At nine I henter 
from my dressing-room (has to a party), I make my bow—my master 
(he’s a Marquis in France, and ad misfortins, being connected with young 
Lewy Nepoteum) reseaves me—I hadwance—speak abowt the weather 
& the toppix of the day in an elegant & cussory manner. Brekfst is 
enounced by Firzwarren, my mann—we precede to the festive bord— 
complimence is igschanged with the manner of drinking wind, adressing 
your neighbour, employing your napking & finger-glas, &e. And then we 
fall to brekfst, when 1 prommiss you the Marquis don’t eat like a com- 
moner. He says I’m getten on very well—soon I shall be able to inwite 
people to brek'st, like Mr. Mixis, my rivle in Halbany ; Mr. Macauty, 
(who wrote that sweet book of ballets,‘ The Lays of Hancient Rum ;’) & 
the great Mr. Ropcers himself. 

“The above was wrote some weeks back. I have given brekfsts sins 
I have ad Earls and Yeounts—Barnits as many 
as I chose: and the pick of the Railway world, of which I form a member. 
Last Sunday was a grand Fate. I had the Eleet of my friends : the dis- 
play was sumptious ; the company reshershy. 
could suggest was by Gunter provided. I had a Countiss on my right & 
(the Countess or WicGLEssuky, that loveliest and most dashing of Staggs, 
who may be called the Railway Queend, as my friend Georez H 
is the Railway King)—on my left the Lapy Biancue Biuexose—Prince 
Towrowsk!—the great Sin Huppiestone Fuppvestone, from the North, 
and a skoar of the fust of the fashn. I was in my gloary. The dear 
Countess and Lapy Btancue was dying with laffing at my joax and fun. 
I was keeping the whole table in a roar-——when there came a ring at my 








Everything that Dellixy | 





door-bell, and sudnly FitzwaRREn, my man, henters with an air of con- 
stanation ; “ Theres somebody at the door,” says he, in a visper. 

“¢QO, it’s that dear Lapy Hemity,’ says I, ‘and that lazy raskle of a 
husband of her’s. Trot them in, Fitzwarren,’ (for you see, by this time 
I had adopted quite the manners and hease of the arristoxy.)—And so, 
going out, with a look of wonder he returned presently, enouncing Mr. & 
Mrs. Bopper. 

“TI turned gashly pail. The table—the guests—the Countiss— 
Towrovsk!, and the rest, weald round & round before my hagitated I’s. 
It was my Grandmother and Huncie Bitt. She is a washerwoman at 
Healing Common, and he—he keeps a wegetable donkey-cart. 





He had tried. 
the unconscious, though worthy creeters, adwanced in spite of him, 
Huncie Butt bringing in the old lady grinning on his harm ! 

“ Phansy my feelinx.” 


“ Y, Y hadn’t Jonn, the tiger, igscluded them ? But 





OLD BAILEY CONVERSATIONS. 
Mr. Batantive was proceeding to address the jury on behalf of the 


prisoner, when 

Sir F. Potrock declared that such a draft came up his trowsers, that 
it almost cut his leg off. 

Mr. Crarxson had been sitting in a hurricane for the last half hour, 
and had nearly had his brains blown out from the window opposite. 

Mr. Bopkn had just heard of two of his learned friends being laid up, 
entirely motionless. 

Mr. Battantine thought that must be a very hard case for counsel 
under any circumstances. 

One of the jurymen said he had got such a stiff neck, that he could not 
turn one way or the other. 

Mr. Batvantine hoped to turn him in favour of his client. 

Sir F. Pottock avowed he had never sat in such an inconvenient 
|Court. He was not able to hear counsel, and could not see the jury. 

The Foreman of the jury said he had done nothing but sneeze during 
the whole of Mr. CLarkson’s speech. 

Sr F. Potrock did not at all wonder at that. 
getting irregular. 


Mr. Batvantine then proceeded with his address to the jury. 


They were, however, 





How to Use Bad Potatoes. 


A creat deal has been said and written about what ought to be done 
| with diseased potatoes. In Ireland, at least, they might, though we dare 
| not hope they will, be converted to a very useful purpose. The rotten 

potato is an effective, and at the same time not a dangerous missile, and 
| would serve admirably for pelting Repeal agitators off their platforms. 
| This is the use which a good Paddy would make of a good-for-nothing 
| Murphy. 
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SERMONS IN STONES. 


WE were looking at the Gothic ornaments of the New Lincoln's Inn 
Hall the other day, and wondering what object the architect could have 
had in making them so repulsively ugly. e asked an intelligent mason, 
who evidently saw the fix we were mentally in, and the ingenuous fellow 
spoke as follows :—“ Why, Sir, you see they have been made ugly on 
purpose. : : 

“Mr. Harpwicke’s design, Sir, was to make them so hideous that 
they should frighten silly people, if possible, from going to law. Each of 
the heads about the building bas 
a meaning in it. That ugly old 
woman there, sir, in the off corner, 
with a mouth large enough for the 


hair, because she has lost a Chan- 
cery suit she had begun at the age 
of 22. The suit was against her 
dearest friend, so you can imagine 
how savage she must have been 
when she lost it. The matter 
in dispute was of no consequence 
to either, but by the good-natured 
suggestions of friends and the 
unwearied exertions of the law- 
yers, the suit lasted three Lord 
Chancellors, to say nothing of a 
number of Vices. It was at last 
given against the lady on the spout ; and the above is a correct portrait taken 
of her at the moment of her learning 
the decision. 

“The barrister, whom yousee crawling 
in the gutter, is a celebrated Old Bailey 
lawyer. He is represented in the above 
attitude on account of his stooping to 
any kind of dirty work, with the view 
of getting on. In the corner of his left 
eye you will notice there isa tear. It 
is a faithful copy of a memorable one he 
shed at the trial of a murderer, when he 
swore to his innocence. He is gnashing 
his teeth in rage, because no jury after- # 
wards would believe him. He was 4 
obliged to leave the bar, and he is put 
up there asa warning to young bar- 
risters, who have not yet begun to 
‘utter.’ The old gentleman near him, 
just over the Treasurer’s apartment, is 
the likeness done in stone, of a celebrated 
Alderman. He was a churchwarden, an 
threw a whole parish, poor and all, into 
Chancery, because they expressed a desire 
to look at his accounts, after one-and- 
twenty years. Only look at him, how he 
is affecting to be a martyr! His face is 
considered to be a most perfect bit of 
chiselling. At first his hands were closed, 
but they were afterwards opened, to 
express his habit of grasping at every- 
thing 

“The judge, to his right, is the 
Sfac-simile of a well-known Chancellor, 
who has an extraordi talent for 
speaking on both sides, and at all 
times. This is the reason he is held 
up to ridicule as an empty spout. The 
other heads are in tie same vigorous 
way, all taken from the life. There 
are trustees, cruel guardians, game- 
preservers, bad landlords and tenants, 
and oppressive masters, of every hi- 
deous variety. All the bad passions, ~ 
on which the law feeds and fattens, 
are there depicted in their true ugli- 
ness, 80 that the public may see that 
they are the real pillars that support 
a legal institution like the present. ) 
They are done in stone, as being the __/M 
best material to express the hard 
hearts of those who make it their 
business to go to law.” 

We thanked the mason for the lec- i 
ture he had read us in illustration of ' 
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| Ma. Harpwicke’s expressive imps and cloqucat monoiers, that, with a 
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| prodigality of diab/erie, he has thrown about the building ; but as we left 
them, we could not help feeling that the legal searécrows which the archi- 
tect has hung over every door of the benchers’ granary to warn all birds 
of prey from the fields of litigation, would drive very few away, for it is 
well known that persons do not rush into Chancery with their eyes open. 
But as they return, they may not be so stone-blind to the many pointed 
moralities of the new Lincoln’s-Inn Hall; and this instruction, enforced 


a second visit. 











WOODSTOCK ELECTION. 
| 
| _Aw address to persons, jocularly called by the House of Blenheim 
| the Electors of Woodstock, has appeared in the papers, purporting to 
| be written by Lornp Atrrep Cuurcnitt. The address makes him 
| speak of “those feelings of good-will and kind-heartedness with 
| which, upon the strength of old family interests and connections, 
| they have so kindly, so unhesitatingly, and so unanimously received 
his humble pretensions.” It need not be said that this address is a 
forgery. The thing speaks for itself: Lonp Cuurcuitt is a 
soldier, and would not insult the unfortunate. We are exclusively 
enabled to print the real address, issued by his lordship to his father’s 
tenants :— 
“0 THE ELECTORS OF WOODSTOCK. 


* Serfs,—I have been among you; and I am glad to say that among 
three-hundred-and-eighty bondmen, I have only found four rebellious 
varlets who have refused me their votes. I am happy to find that you 
| know so well what you owe to the House of Blenheim, as you evidently 

do not forget what the House of Blenheim owes to you. 
| My military duties call me away to drill ; but fear not, I shall return 
| to drill you: and if any of you are found disobedient to the word of com- 
mand, it is possible 
elector of Woodstock. 








Ha! ha! 
*T am, your master’s son, 
* ALFRED SPENCER CHURCHILL.” 








OPENING OF THE RAILWAY PARLIAMENT. 


| 
| Wuewn we hear of Railways beirg carried along the streets of 
| London supported on the iron posts of the gas-lamps, and other inge- 
| nious contrivances ; when we tumble over surveyors at every turn, 
| taking levels, and sometimes unexpectedly finding their own by a 
| sudden collision with somebody coming sharp round a corner ; when 
all this is going on in the streets of London, we feel quite certain 
that there must be a Railway Parliament; that is to say, a 
Parliament devoting itself exclusively to Railway business, ent rely 
separate from the legislature employed in the ordinary work of the 
Session. Every established line should be allowed to send two 
members, while the new schemes should each return a representative, 


deposits. The Stag districts might perhaps be allowed one member 
to protect their interests; and every person who had signed his 
name to a deed for any one else, should be considered a bond fide 
Stag for election purposes. In the debates the members could allude 
to each other, as the honourable representatives of the line that 
might have returned them ; or, if in the Upper House, the titles of 
Lord Thames Embankment, the Marquis of Central Terminus, 
Baron Broad Gauge, and Earl Atmospheric, would be extremely 
appropriate. The absorbing interest of Railways renders a Railway 
Parliament absolutely indispensable, and we recommend the forma- 
tion of one at the earliest possible period. London is apparently to be 
laced with iron-work, and we really believe that the thoroughfares 
have all been blocked up to give the engineers an excuse and oppor- 
tunity for taking levels, or calculating gradients, without beirg 
disturbed by the traffic. We saw with our own eyes an eminent 
engineer making an estimate of the mean inclination of Holborn 


spooney !” “Can't you get out of the way, stupid?” and a hundred 
other complimentary exclamations from the passing cads and cab- 





by an empty pocket, may prevent them paying the domains of Chancery 


but I scorn to threaten any free and independent | 


Hill, standing in the middle of the road amid the cries of “Now, | 


drivers. We have Metropolitan Junctions that are to go all round | 
London without going into it—a convenience that those who are in | 
the habit of taking a circuit of the entire outskirts of London will | 
duly appreciate, and there is to be a line to run people up and | 
down Milbank, where nobody goes, with an extension to the Temple | 
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the privilege of voting being conferred on those who have paid their | 
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made the subject of a series of frescoes by Punch’s artist, it is hardly 
necessary to describe it in letter-press, for the lead of the limner— 
aided by the graver of the hewers of wood—will convey more tothe eye 
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Gardens ; a line that will be of immense value to the London nursery- 
maids and thcir little Cockney charges. The contemplated procession 
on the opening of the Railway Parliament having been, however, 
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of the public, than the sharpest pen and the blackest ink in the uni- | on his engine of state, drawn by a hundred of jet-black coals, and 
verse. The procession will open with Punch in person, and his dog | followed by enthusiastic crowds. After them will come a stoker 
Toby in character, who will have at his tail the Speaker, mounted | playing favourite airs on asteam cornet-d-piston. He will be followed 
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by a policeman bearing the flag of the red signal, who will be imme- 
| diately succeeded by members of the Railway Raw Lobstery, carrying | } 
the banners of precaution reversed, or folded up out of sight, as often 





happens when they ought to be used for the prevention of accident. 
Next will follow a few engineers, having tough work to manage 
their tenders ; and these will be succeeded by “gentlemen of the 
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bar,” engaged as standing counsel, and dancing the celebrated pas de| will be closed by officers of state and others, each riding on a splen- 
refresher, preceded by a director distributing scrip to the vulgar | didly-caparisoned locomotive, requiring the greatest skill to curb its 
herd of desperate stags who are running before him ; the procession | exuberance of power and retain their position. 
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“RINT” » POTATOES.—THE IRISH JEREMY DIDDLER. 


“You haven’t got such a thing as Twelve-pence about you ?—A Farthing 2 week—a Penny a month— 
a Shilling a year?” 
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| other starves, it will be even so if you take these folks’ money—but | 
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PUNCH’S TRIBUTE TO O'CONNELL. 


» s the day comes round when the grate- 
BS ful millions, whom you are making so 
wise, industrious, and happy, are club- 
bing their halfpence for your benefit, 
it becomes us all, dear Dan, to offer 
@. our quota of admiration to you ; and 
@ I hereby send you my contribution, 
in a coin with which you are yourself 
in the habit of relieving the neces- 
sitous—I mean a little slack jaw. In 
a case of necessity in your country, 
you are always the very first to come 
down with a subscription of that sort. 

And I wish to Heaven that poor 
Paddy, who has no lack of the com- 
modity, and takes it from you so 

™ kindly, would but pay you back, in 
this present hard season, in; the same circulating medium. I am 
not averse to the subscription-box at most times. A good crowd—a 
good rattling scene between me and Judy, or me and the devil—and, 
“ now, gentlemen and ladies,’ my man goes round for the subscrip- 
tion, and the coppers come tumbling into the tin. I don’t like that 
vulgar cant of calling it a begging-box: we are worthy of our hire, 
both of us. 

But there are times and seasons to take the money from poor 
devils who are starving !—actually starving! Tobe going round for 
money just now in Ireland—to take the last pence of the poor, ragged, 
kindly, hungry, foolish creatures—it turns my gorge somehow. You 
can’t be going to accept the money. Do without this time. If you 
have none, go down to Derrynane, and go tick ; but don’t take the 
poor devils’ money. For the credit of us adventurers who live on 
the public, and who are said to be good-natured and free-handed— 
rogues as we are—stop the collection of the coppers, just for this 
once. I know the old gag about “forsaking great professional 
emoluments,” and so forth. But let them off this time—the poor 
starving rogues—the good-natured simple Paddies, who roar at all 
your jokes, huzzay at all your lies, come leagues upon leagues to 
attend your show, and have paid their money so often! 

“ Dives and Lazarus” is bad enough, and the contrast of the poor 
man’s sores and the rich man’s purple. But put it that Dives ab- 
solutely begged the money from Lazarus, and grows fat while the 








I am again growing too serious. ; 
Not that I quarrel with a joke, my dear professional friend, or am 


| jealous of yours ; but I think, of these latter days, you have been a} 


| about the means of preventing your countrymen’s ruin, telling a 


| a fling at the Saxon, or telling a lie about the 7'imes’ Commissioner, 


| —but not always. You wouldn’t cut capers over a dead body, or be 


| sacred? isn’t Starvation solemn? And the Want of a nation is staring 


| the country. The Lorp LiruTENanrT does all that such a feeble, 


it is a lie ; boasts and chuckles over the lie. “If he wasn’t turned 


| because they are Saxons, and fancies he covers his own astounding 


trifle too facetious. That excessive good humour the which you | 
have flung into the discussion of the Starvation Question—or rather 
that airy gaiety with which you have eluded it—hopping facetiously 
away from it when pressed upon you, and instead of talking 


story about the coolness of the Lornp LirurENANT’s rooms, or having 


struck me as rather out of place. A joke is a joke, and nothing can 
be more pleasing than a lie (we will call it a hoax) in its proper place 


particularly boisterous and facetious in a chapel or a sick-room ; and 
I think, of late, dear Sir, you have been allowing your humour to get 
the better of you on occasions almost as solemn. For, isn’t Hunger 


Danie O’ConneELL in the face, and the Liseraror replies with a 
grin and a jibe. 

All the country is alarmed by the danger, and busy devising 
remedies to meet it. The gentlemen of Kerry subscribe 8000/.—the 
LizEkatTor subscribes, the Advice that corn shall not be sent out of 


absurd ceremony as a Lord Lieutenant can do—gives a ceremony 
of consolation ; says, Government has employed scientific men, will 
send for others,and so forth. Dan sneers at the scientific men 


selfishness and indifference by this brutal claptrap. The people come 
flocking to Conciliation Hall to know what Dan will do—what he’/l 
propose, God bless him ! that’s to get them out of the scrape? and 
he puts up Mr. Ditton Browne to indulge in ribald jokes against 
Agricultural Societies ; and he himself amuses the meeting with a 
piece of lying buffoonery about the 7imes’ Commissioner. He owns 








out of the house, as I declared he was, he ought to have been turned 
out,” and all the audience roar. What an audience, and what an 
orator! Think of the state of mind of the poor fellows who have 
been got to like and listen to such matter! who, perishing themselves 
with hunger, still feed and fatten him to whom in their extremity 
(when every man with a heart in his breast is devising plans for 
their rescue) the old cynic, who wallows in their bounty, dees not 
offer a shilling ; but for all advice, jeers and belies their English 
brethren who, by God’s help, are able and willing to assist them, 
and for all consolation entertains them with lies and lazzis. I think 
it was the French newspapers who called you the Irish Moses ; and 
now the people are calling upon their deliverer, and behold, out 
comes Jack Puppinc ! 

My brazen old brother buffoon! If I had the ear of your Paddies 
in Conciliation Hall I would tell them a story :—*“ During the Consul- 
ship of PLancus, when I was green and young, I had a dear friend, 
who for some years made a very comfortable income out of me, by 
cheating me at cards. He was an exceedingly agreeable, generous, 
social fellow, and professed and felt, no doubt, a warm regard for 
me ; for he used always to win and I to pay with unalterable con- 
fidence and good-humour. I furnished his house for him, I paid his 
tailor’s bills, I kept the worthy fellow in pocket-money. Win what 
he would, I wouldn’t believe he was a cheat. At last, as I insisted on 
not discovering his practices, my jolly friend did not give himself the 
trouble to hide them ; and one day, when we were playing a friendly 
game at écarté together, I saw him with a selection of eight or nine 
trumps and court cards comfortably spread in his lap, from which he 
supplied his hand as he wanted.” 

God save the Greens! Ileave the amateurs of good jokes on the 
other side of the Channel to determine the moral of this fable. Who 
are the green ones there ? and whose confidence and blindness are so 
inconceivable, that the old sharper who takes their money scorns 
even to hide the jugglery by which he robs them. 

PUNCH. 





A Serenade, 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE TWOPENNY POST. 


Smits, lady, smile ! (Bless me! what’s that 2 
Confound the cat !)— 

Smile, lady, smile! One glance bestow 

On him, who sadly waits below 

To catch—(A villain up above 

Has thrown some water on me, love !) 

To catch one token— 

(Oh, Lord! my head is broken ; 

The wretch, who threw the water down, 

Has dropped the jug upon my crown)— 

To catch one token, which shall be 

As dear as life itself to me. 

List, lady, then ; whilst on my lute 

I breathe soft—(No! I'll not be quiet ; 

How dare you call my serenade a riot 2 

I do defy you)—whilst upon my lute 

I breathe soft sighs—( Yes, I dispute 

Your right to stop me)—breathe soft sighs. 
Grant but one look from those dear eyes— 

( There, take that stupid noddle in again; 

Call the police !—do!—I’U prolong my strain), 
We’ll wander by the river’s placid flow— 
(Unto the station-house !—No, sir, I won't go; 
Leave me alone !)—and talk of love’s delight. 
(Oh, murder !—help !—I’m locked up for the night !) 





THE WRONGS OF THE BLUES. 


Tuts ill-fated regiment has no sooner succeeded in fighting the battle 
of Bankruptcy, than it finds itself called upon to struggle with short 
commons. The whole regiment has been basely and brutally put upon coffee, 
which is forced down the throats of the gallant fellows twice a day, their 
money being also stopped to pay for the objectionable wash, so that the 
insult is accompanied by injury. To use the emphatic language of a 
veteran Blue, the men are condemned to walk about with tears in 
their eyes and twopence in their pockets. The valorous fellows are so 
averse to the beverage, that they are being drilled into it twice a day ; 
and the word of command is regularly given to “ Draw coffee,” “ Present 
milk,” “Carry sugar,” and “ Recover cup,” all which mancwuvres are 
executed in a soldierlike manner. | 
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PUNCH'S POLITICAL DICTIONARY: 


ounty. A fine name for a mean action, as the 
giving of a paltry shilling to a raw recruit, 
who is called raw from the facility with 
which he is done on the occasion of en- 
listment. Bounties were formerly given 
to merchants as an encouragement to 
them to enter into all sorts of unprofitable 
f 7 trades, such as catching white herrings 
| [> ( when they had other fish to fry ; by which 
as | the merchants lost, in the middle of the 
———* last century, a joint stock of 500,000/. 
__ The miserable bounty was all they got ; 
=—— and it may have been called, literally, a 
_____. Sprat given to catch a herring. 
Bounty, QueEN Anne’s. A fund for 
= the augmentation of small livings, which 
is vulgarly supposed to come out of QUEEN 
Awne’s pocket, but which is nothing 
more than their first fruits and tenths, 
| taken from larger livings to augment smaller. It is, in fact, stealing 
| from Peter to give to Paut; and as Perer can very well afford 
| to be robbed, while Paut is very hard up, the arrangement seems to 
| be proper and justifiable. 
| Brevet, A military swindle, enabling the Captain to swagger as 
the Major, and the Major to give himself the airs of a Colonel, out of 
their respective regiments. ‘There is a case in the books, of an indi- 
| vidual who called himself, on his cards, GENERAL Jones, but on 
| inquiry he was found to have availed himself of a sort of Brevet or 
Brevity ; for the title, Generat Jones, was an abbreviation of 
| Under-Deputy Sub-Assistant Vice-Commissary Genera JonEs— 
| which was the real character of this gentleman, who disliked con- 
descending to particulars, and therefore adhered to the general in 
his description of his own status. Grose, in his Military Anti- 
quities, tells us that the custom of giving soldiers, by brevet, higher 
rank than they hold, is very ancient ; and refers us to the Soldier’s 
Grammar, written in the time of James THE First, for his authority. 
With all respect for Grose, we look upon it as gross humbug to 
call a man what he is not ; and we are happy to see that the custom 
has declined, for there are now very few who hold the rank to which 
they are not entitled. There is still, however, a travelling brevet, 


















which is taken advantage of by men who have served their country 
—out, by running into debt, and then running away altogether. 
Brizery has a three-fold application—to judges, ministers, and 
voters for members of Parliament. ‘The offence of bribing the 
judges was formerly very common ; but happily, in these days, the 
legal dignitaries are far too good judges to take a bribe, and the 
people are not so ill-judged as to offerone. In the reign of Epwarp 
THE Tuirp, Sin Wittiam Tuorre kept verdicts and decisions 
constantly on sale in Westminster Hall, and he was, on his own con- 
fession, condemned to be hanged ; but he was a few years afterwards 
in business again as Chief Justice; so that it is possible they gave 
him rope enough to hang himself, when he naturally enough declined 
taking himself in execution. In James rue Finst’s time, judicial 
bribery was still a trade ; for Bacon confesses to have been guilty 
of it, though he pleasantly excuses himself by calling it citium 
temporis—the vice of the time—as if he had caught it like the 
measles, or any other natural malady. Judicial briberv is now quite 





extinct, and there is no remnant of it, except in the old custom of 
giving refreshers, which formerly consisted of beer, and mutton- 





chops, when the Chancellor and Judges always partook of them. In 
later years the system of refreshing led to so much boisterous 
revelry, that a fee was given to the counsel to enable them to call for 
what they liked, and the dinners at the Old Bailey were the last 
remnant of the objectionable system. Bribing a minister is now very 
unusual, though once a common offence ; and the bonus offered to a 
Premier for a snug place no doubt gave rise to the word premium. 
In these days, any one attempting to offer a bribe at the Treasury, 
would receive in his ear one of those industrious fleas which are 
educated expressly for the purpose. Bribery at elections has been 
repressed in theory by numerous Acts of Parliament ; while the acts 
of the members themselves, before their election, have generally 
encouraged it. Several laws have made all sorts of wholesome pro- 
visions against bribery and treating; but the parties have usually 
considered beer and spirits, with plenty to eat as well as to drink, 


ment could offer them. 

Bricx. An article too dry to be admitted into our Politica? 
Dictionary, if it had not ‘been a subject for taxation, and an illustra- 
tion of the fact, that, though blood cannot be got out of a stone, 
money may be extracted from a brick, as was the case when PitTT, in 
1784, introduced that commodity into his Budget as a source of 
revenue. The duty is imposed when the brick is in a wet state— 
when, in fact, the clay is formed into a lump—so that the brick- 
makers, however averse to the tax on the brick, are compelled to 
like it when they have once lumped it. There is no duty on bricks 
in Ireland, which arises, perhaps, from there being so few regular 
bricks in that part of the Empire. There are a few resident land- 
lords who behave like bricks, and take upon themselves the duty thas 
devolves upon them in that respectable character. 








The Monarch of Ail they Surben. 


I am Monarch of all they survey, 
My right there is none to assail ; 
O'er Great Britain Vicrorta may sway, 
I am lord of the Line and the Rail ! 


Oh, Pimlico! where are the charms 
Thy Buckingham Palace can boast ? 

What is sporting proud royalty’s arms 
Of Railways to ruling the roast ? 


Prince ALBERT to prance on his nag, 
And follow the tame deer is free ; 

But my quarry ’s a different stag, 
And the engine’s the hunter for me, 


An army our QUEEN may possess, 
On the Ocean her navy may roll : 
Of the Line I have regiments, no less, 
And more numerous navies control. 


My seat of imperial state 

I’d not swop for Her Masesty’s throne, 
Nor for that of my Sovereign vacate 

The boiler that serves for my own. 


Lords in Waiting are all very grand, 
Maids of Honour are all very fine ; 

But the deft Engineer to command, 
And to rule the sharp stoker be mine. 








4A Deep Groan. 


Mar. F.icut, of Walbrook, has promised to relieve his parish from 
“ the thraldom under which it has groaned for twenty years.’’ We have 
heard of very deep-drawn sighs, that may have lasted beyond the usual 
period allotted to a mortal yawn ; but the groan of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, must be a very overgrown groan to have lasted for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 





A CHANCE FOR THE TUNNEL, 


We understand the Thames Tunnel Company is ready to dispose 
of its shaft. We should like to know what has become of all the shafts 
of ridicule that were at one time being constantly hurled at it. If these 
were collected together and sold by auction, a very capital dividend might 





yet be returned to the shareholders. 


much more wholesome provisions than any that an Act of Parlia- | 
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Railway Surbeping. 


THosE unfortunate surveyors, who are compelled to commit tres- 
passes on property that does not belong to them, for the purpose of 
taking levels, are occasionally made to find their own by being sum- 
marily ejected from the premises. A few days ago we found a gen- 
tleman in our coal cellar calculating its facilities for a tunnel, and we 


were alarmed in the middle of the night by the barking of our dog ;| 
when, on going to see what was the matter, we found him with the leg of | 
an unfortunate engineer clasped in his teeth, while the clerk, who had | 
been assisting at the survey, had tried the practicability of a cutting, by | 


cutting away over the stable wall, and falling into the water-butt. We 


beg leave to inform all the surveyors and engineers in England, that | 


our dog is let loose after dark, while spring guns and steel traps are set woman is said to be in league 


in every part of our premises. 


The necessity for taking the surveys at night, in consequence of the | given himself up to the wildest 


liability of being warned off as trespassers, has suggested to the engineers 
the following pathetic ballad :— 


Meet me by moonlight alone, 

And then I ’!I survey you a line, 
Must be done by the moonlight alone ; 

For a trespass, you know, there's a fine. 
Remember, be sure and be there, 

For though daylight is best for the eyes, 
The survey we can best prepare 

When darkness detection defies. 

Then meet me by moonlight alone. 





PROSPECTS OF THE BRIDGES. 


THE metropolitan bridges are certainly looking up. It seems that 
Southwark and Waterloo have both got companies to take pity on their 
solitary wretchedness ; Hungerford, too, has got a wealthy partner for 
life ;—but not a railway comes gallantly forward to ask poor old West- 
minster Bridge to be joined in the bonds of union. We are afraid the 
old bridge is gradually getting lower in the world, and that Old Father 
Thames only tolerates it so long as it keeps its head above water. There 
is only one chance of the poor old creature not being left without a friend 
in the world, and that is, if the members of Parliament should support it 
out of consideration to their own convenience. In that case it will share 
the celebrity in history of the far-famed “ Pons AsinoruM.” 


Desrotism 1N Russta.—The Emperor or Russia has banished into 
Siberia a Professor of the University of Moscow, because he had pub- 
lished a Book with the title of “ The Revolution of the Stars.’’ 





|@ cloud, probably on account ef 





SHAKSPEARE.—“ MACBETH.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY MR. TWYFORD, OF BOW STREET. 


Macbeth. ‘¢ The times have been, 
That when the brains were out, the mam would die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again. 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns,’ &c., &c. 


So said Macbeth, and he'is confirmed in his assertion by Mr. TwrrorpD, 
as will appear by the following circumstance reported in the newspapers 
of Saturday, the lst Nov. :— 


** Bow Street, serors Ma. Twrrorp.—Joan Avucos was charged with assaulting 
—Kennis. The Defendant was fined #5. The parties resided in the same house. 
The Complainant implored his Worship to protect him from the future violence of the 
Defendant. Ma. Twrrorp said he could do nothing further at the present. The 
Complainant—‘ But supposing he was to come and murderme to-night, your Worship ?’ 
Mr. Twrrorp—‘ You MUST COME AND G&sT A suMMens.’” {!1! 








Legal Intelligence. 


Mr. Smits is not to have a silk gown, but he has purchased one for 
his wife, which perhaps gave rise to the rumour. It is whispered that 
Mr. Brier.ess iatends giving up the Rolls, where he has never been able 
to get his bread, and will try the Queen’s Bench for the present. His 
speech, on applying for the rule to compute in SHELLY’s ease, is not to be 
printed ; but some of his MS. notes are in the hands of a celebrated 
Bibliopole, who is said to have advanced money upon them. 

The Usher of the Queen’s Bench has been remaining at his seat, close 
to the witness-box. He entertained all the Judges of the Court, b 
erying out “ Pray, silence !” in the wrong place on several occasions. th 
is believed that the chief objection to the Court’s being removed to 
Lincoln’s Inn, arises from the impraetieability of moving some of the 
very heavy Chancery suits ; but Pickrorp & Co. have expressed their 
readiness to attempt the Herculean undertaking. 





OUR INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Army has succumbed, and Runsger Sinen’s grandmother ascends 
the Punjaub, with the title of Provisional Begum ef the Grand Duchy of 
Tartary. The Divan is under 


that immense cigar, Ben Bouin, 
who is fuming with vengeance. 
The Sheikh had fallen sick at 
Alicampane, and was not ex- 
pected to rise for the present. 
His maternal aunt has promised 
to aid him ; but the perfidious 


with Runscet Sincu, who has 


excesses, drinking gallons of 
Carrara water and eating the 
shells of the delicious cocoa-nut 
with extravagant recklessness. 
Should the Sheikh rally, the contest must be fearful; but the British 
Resident has received instructions to look on with his arms folded as 
long as possible. If a blow is aimed at him, he is to demand his passport, 
and retire to the frontier to await further orders. 








Invasions of England. 


Tne Napoceon Column, at Boulogue, has just been completed, after 
upwards of thirty years’ labour. The completion of it has lately been 
deferred out of compliment to the Prince pe JoinviLie, who felt rather 
scrupulous about a monument being finished in honour of an invasion 
that had never taken place. His consent, however, was at last gained by 
the promise that a similar column should be erected opposite Brighton, to 
commemorate a visit the warlike Prince paid there a short time back. 





THE SHARE MARKET. 

‘fue Grand Northern and Eastern Clothes-Line did not move a peg all 
the morning, and Great Trunks, which opened well, closed heavily. A 
juvenile Stag, whose scrip was at } discount, cried out piteously for his 
par, but got no attention. 





ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 
A Stag, dining near Capel Court, made a strange mistake the other 
day, which only proves that whatever is uppermost in the mind is sure to 
come out. He wanted some potatoes ; but unwittingly cried out, “ Here, 
Mary, bring me a plate of mashed railways.” 
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Dan’s Tribute.—Tim Doolan Paying his Subscription. |CONSOLATORY STANZAS TO THE POET BUNN. 








CONNELL TRIBUTE} 


Arr—“ Oh, smile as thou wert wont to smile.” 


Don’t write as you are wont to write, 
But take a little care 

In putting words in black and white 
To every vulgar air. 

Some sense, perchance, ’twere best to use, 
Some nonsense to forget ; 

Adopting Linptey Murray’s views, 
You may be happy yet. 


\ 
y 








Oh. do not talk of hollow hearts, 
In NatHan’s masks equipp’d ; 
Such stuff from any boy of parts 
Would get him soundly whipp’d. 
Ob, to a book-stall quickly run, 
A Dictionary get ; 
And very likely, Port Bunn, 
. You may be happy yet. 





WBunch’s Railfoay RWebielv. 


Amone other curiosities of Railway Literature that have been 
forwarded to us for review, is a Prospectus of a Ship Railway, the 
business purpose of which is announced to be— 





“To convey laden ships, overland, between the North and Irish Seas, and 
to and from the cial an facturing towns of L hire, Yorkshire, 
Durham, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire.’ 





We can fancy a ship, heavily laden, sailing majestically up the 
High Street of York, or over the little bridge of Durham: talk of 
a fish out of water ;—the animal would be quite at home compared 
with the man-of-war removed from its usual element. One of the 
great steam Leviathans of the deep would look very like a whale 
if it were found taking a promenade along the busy thoroughfares 
of one of the manufacturing towns in the North of England. If 

= | ships are to be taken overland, the sea will become a superfluity, 
| and a Company to bottle it off may be formed immediately. 

“ The unquestionable practicability of the scheme,” says the Pro- 
spectus, ** will be vouched by an eminent engineer ;’’ and we have 
no doubt that “ eminent engineers” will be found in abundance to 
vouch for the practicability of anything. Perhaps they would 
vouch for the practicability of crossing the Line, by making a Rail- 


“ . ' ' ’ - ; ea 
Here's Sixpence an Encuisu GentirMan Gav’D ME FOR HOLDING HIS Horse way line of it, and using it for the transfer of goods and passengers 


In THE Puaynix. Say 17’s From an Inmmy or THE Saxon.” 


from one end of the Equator to the other. 








THE EASTERN PASSAGE. 


We understand that Lrzeurenant Wacuorn has been commissioned by 
the Government to try the experiment of shortening the passage over- 
land from the West End to the City. This gentleman’s well-known 
energy in overcoming the most frightful obstacles will be of great service 
in contending with those fearful barriers that now prevent a free 
communication between the different parts of the metropolis. The 
Lieutenant will start from the Post Office, traverse the heights of 
Pentonville, continuing his journey northward till he reaches the New 
Road, when he will make for the West End. The regular mail will go 
by the old route, which it is expected will prove longer, on account of the 
stoppages, than the circuitous journey undertaken by Lizurenant 
Wacnorn. Europe is on tiptoe to watch the result, and America is 
trying to get a peep over Europe's shoulder at the important struggle. 








An Odd Fancy. 


In the Times of Friday, there is an advertisement for an active young 
woman who, among other qualifications, “ understands bright stoves.” 


She must be a very intelligent person to be able to have an understanding | 


with a bright stove ; for if we were to study such an article for a month, 
we should not succeed in establishing a sort of sympathy between our- 


selves and the fire-place. We presume, however, that this kind of | 
understanding is perfectly practicable, and we think it very possible that | 


the expression, “ Sermons in stones,” must be a misprint for “ Sermons 
in stoves,” which SHakspPearE probably thought of, and which also 
occurred to the person advertising for a housemaid who understands 
them when in a state of brightness. 


| POTATOES AND PEEL. 


| THe weather, which has damaged the potatoes, has also broken up the 

| Premter’s slide; which is now decidedly to be marked “ Dangerous.” 

| If he will still persist, in spite of the warnings of the Free Traders, in 

| venturing upon it, we tremble for his safety : we shall soon have all the 
political naughty boys shouting at the “cove in the hice.’’ Under these 
circumstances, we earnestly recommend the formation of a Ministerial 
Humane Society, with a view to rescue him from the consequences of his 
recklessness. Surely the Conservatives, who furnish so many drags upon 
legislation, could find a drag to help their leader at his need: the Landed 
Interest, should he sacrifice himself on its behalf, cannot do less than try 
to get him out of the water. Let the landlords and farmers, then, com- 
bine for this benevolent object, and save him by hook or by crook ; though 
by what hook or by what crook they will be able to save him, should he 
get into the scrape apprehended, is more than we can tell, 





PEEL’S ‘*POSES PLASTIQUES.”’ 


WE understand that Proressor Keiier intends to vary his Poses 
Plastiques with specimens taken from political life. He has been studying 
| the history of Srr Rosert Pzet lately, for the purpose of making a 
collection of the different attitudes he has assumed upon every popular 
question, The series will be very entertaining to those who are fond of 
rapid changes, and invaluable to young politicians. 


| 








| Printed by William Bradbury, of No. 6, York Place, Stoke Newington, and Frederick Mullett Evans, 

| of No. 7,Church Row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at thei: 

| ~ Office iz Lombard Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London; and published by 

| them, at No. 92, Fleet Str-et, in the Parish of St. Bride’s, im the City of London.—Satunpar, 
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THE NEW M.P. FOR WINDSOR. 


~~ HEN a Parliamentary candidate 
“,\y, talks about our “ glorious Con- 
stitution in Church and State” 
'»~2gp” —when, slapping his waistcoat, 
he furthermore talks of “ ve- 
nerable institutions,” and ends 
in a paroxysm, with “ the great 
bulwarks of the constitution,” 
—we know exactly the sort of 
Member we are to expect. He 
will wear M.P. about him, like 
a pink in his button-hole, as 
something pretty. He will be 
one of those Members whose 
best virtue is their dumbness—a goose that has the sagacity not to 
gaggle upon all occasions. 

Now Coronet Rex, the new military Member for Windsor, we 
take to be a senator of this kind ; a bird of this feather. He calls 
himself one of the devoted “ to the Church ;” of course, he meant 
to the Church Militant, seeing that his own soldiers mixed among 
the crowd, and no doubt, in defence of our venerable institutions, 
brutally attacked all opposed to their Commander. The interests of 
the Protestant Church are, of course, never so gloriously supported 
as by a mob of drunken soldiery. Lawn sleeves never look so 
beautiful as when contrasted by red coats ; the canteen is the proper 
chapel of ease to the Established Church. Cotonet Rein pro- 
claimed himself a Conservative, and his soldiers illustrated the 
meaning of their Commander by breaking the people’s heads. 

“ Magna reverentia debetur pucris,” says the Roman ; and CoLonEL 
Re1p manifested his reverence to youth, by contriving to have a 
crowd of Eton boys in the Town Hall to hold up their infant hands 
in his favour on his nomination. Considering what the Colonel owes 
to these tender juveniles—truants from school to manufacture an 
M.P.—he might intertwine whatever laurels he may have with the 
birch ; for certainly the Eton boys helped to make him M.P. for 
Windsor: he is almost as much a thing of their hands as their 
previous Guy Fawkes of the Fifth: that also, like the Member, 
being made to indicate a devotion to our venerable institutions. ; 

However, let us give Cotonet Rein his due. ,When elected, he 
was not immediately ungrateful to his makers. Certainly not; 
for— 





** Between 200 and 300 of them [Eton boys], in groups of from 40 to 50 in each, 
wearing red and white rosettes in their breasts, returned into Windsor shortly after 
40’clock, shouting ‘ Reid for ever,’ and ‘ showing fight,’ in several instances, to those 
they met wearing the colours of Mz. WALTER.” 


Being roughly handled, some forty or fifty of the boys made their 
way to the cavalry barracks at Spital, where the Colonel, with the 
new bloom of M.P. upon him, had arrived. 


“ The boys were so plentifully supplied with champagne, that by the time they left 
for Tr many appeared scarcely to know whether they ‘stood on their heads or their 
eels, 





This is the prettiest part of the business. Imagine the new-made 
senator—the champion of our venerable institutions—the new 
buttress to the bulwarks of our constitution—the affectionate son of 
the Protestant Church, so far illustrating his devotion as a patriot, 
and his meekness as a Christian, as to hob and nob champagne with 
fifty school-boys in token of their mutual triumph. There is some- 
thing so affecting, yet withal, so pretty in the scene, that we would 
have it immortalised in a picture for the mess-room of the barracks 
of Spital. 

Nevertheless, our loyalty is a little scandalised, that in the town of 
Windsor—with Windsor Castle in it, like the town’s heart—there 
should be this vulgar tumult. We had hoped better things from 
the benign influence of good example. Shall the proverb henceforth 
run—* the nearer the Palace, the further from good manners” ? 

It has been more than intimated by the losing party that CoLoneL 
RE rp owes his election not to back-stairs power at the Castle, but to 
kitchen-stairs influence, It is openly avowed that the gallant Colonel 
has been seen sniffing down the area for votes ; that he is, therefore, 
indebted for his seat to thorough-going turnspits, and enthusiastic 
scullions; and that the people of Windsor, in electing the noble 
soldier, have only practically carried out a frequent advertisement, 
and “given the best price for kitchen-stuff.” 





PROVISIONAL PROSPECTUS 


OF THE GRAND TRUNK DISTRIBUTION AND GENERAL LUGGAGE 
ALLOTMENT, 


IN CONNECTION WITH ALL THE EXISTING RAILWAYS, ° 


Capital 10,000 Portmanteaus, with a further stock of 20,000 Carpet Bags, 
and a reserve fund of Dressing Cases, Desks, small Parcels, 
and Hat Bozes. 


In consequence of the spirit of enterprise that has been shown in 
realising a bonus, by boning the luggage at the termini of the various 
Railways, the present Company has been formed to introduce some- 
thing like system into what has hitherto been a mere scramble of the 
most indiscriminate nature. It has been calculated that several 
hundreds of Portmanteaus, Carpet Bags, &c., &c., change hands in the 
course of every week on the arrival of the trains, and it is considered 
fair that instead of a few profiting by the present system of luggage 
allotment, the advantages ought to be accessible to the public in 
general. 

With this view it is proposed that every Railway passenger should 
be expected, as he is now, to pay down at once a deposit of the 
whole of his luggage, for which a number will be given, and the lug- 
gage being all jumbled together, he shall receive at the end of his 
journey such articles as may fall to his lot in the course of the dis- 
tribution, which will be conducted on the principle of one package 
to each person in the order in which they come, till the whole 
capital is disposed of. It is believed that this will be hailed by the 
public as a considerable improvement on the present plan of indis- 
criminate claiming and snatching, by which the individual with 
the loudest voice and readiest hand often gets an undue share of 
the stock of luggage. 

Persons paying a large deposit of Bank Notes or Jewellery in 
small cases, will be entitled to a double allotment, if the value of the 
deposit is proved at the time of receiving the scrip, or number, which 
will be the only evidence of their being actually Shareholders. 

Further particulars to be had of the porters at the Railways, 


who will act as the Allotting Committee—receiving one package in | 


ten as their profit, instead of taking all they can conveniently get 
hold of. 








THE ANDOVER SMALL SONG, 


** WE wunt be beat!’’ was once our zong,— 
We ’ve found as how that we was wrong ; 
But howsomedever, wrong or right, 

We wunt be hinder’d of our spite : 

Thof’ Meeaster we did va’ainly back, 

To Zurgeont we can gie the zack ; 

Dwoan’t let’s lave off till we ha’ done ’t, 
We ’ll zarve ’un out: blest if we wunt ! 


A Doctor in the feace to fly 

Of them ’a yarns his liv’n by ! 

A purty zort o’ feller he, 

To think for to crow over we ! 

As well expect a hog to budge, 

As think that we ’ll vorget our grudge ; 
Let ’s jine in one harmonious grunt ; 

“ We wunt, we wunt, we wunt, we wunt !” 








The Tron MPlarket. 


Tue demand for iron for the Railroads is being sensibly felt in the 
feverish state of saucepans, which have risen to an alarming height within 
the last few weeks. A good tea-kettle, which was quoted in the New Cut 
as low as ninepence, a month ago, has rushed up to a shilling without the 
coupon, that is to say, with no lid to it. The buoyancy in gridirons has 
been quite frightful; for their resemblance to Railway lines has made 
them the object of competition among various companies. Pokers were 
dreadfully firm, without the smallest probability of their yielding; and 
there being no chance of their giving way, there was a good deal of 
activity. With the exception, however, of pokers, there was very little 
stirring; for irons were flat, and people seemed afraid of burning their 
fingers. A little was done in frying-pans at the beginning of the day, 
but there was no disposition to play for a very great stake, as there for- 
merly used to be. 
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holding office are sometimes requested to walk in and take a seat 
PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. in the Cabinet. 
. Cacuet, Lettre pe. An instrument of tyranny formerly used | 
Baier (iN Law). A_complicated account of a simple transaction, |in France, which we are happily not able to translate into English. | 
which enables Counsel to mystify himself and everybody else about | Luckily the English dramatists of that day were not so fond of | 
an ordinary matter. Drawing a brief is | taking from the French, or they would have given an adap tation | 
the art of covering as much paper as | of the Lettre de Cachet to the English public, along with some of the 
possible with the smallest quantity of | other atrocious inflictions with which they have visited their country. 
material ; and resembles the ingenious Lettres de Cachet were openly bought and sold before the French | 
contrivance of Dino, who cut a bull’s/ Revolution, like railway letters of allotment before the panic or 
hide into strips on being assigned as reign of terror in the share market. 
much land as she could enclose with the 
hide of that animal. Thus, in drawing a 
brief, facts are cut up into shreds and 
patches, or torn to ribbons, for the pur- 
pose of rendering them so roundabout 








| 
| 
| 





PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


as to cover as much space of paper as 
possible. 

Bupcet. The annual financial state- 
ment of the CHancELLoR oF THE Ex- 
CHEQUES, which is called a Budget, 


Wispom, it must be confessed, goes but at a slow pace round 
about the world ; nevertheless, she does make progress: and from 
time to time, it is a cheering thing to hear of her doings in some 
almost forgotten corner of the universe. 
|his hands, and renders hearty thanks when he hears of her benign 





because the Ministers must Budge if | influence among any part of the human family. It appears by “a 
they cannot carry their measure. Some | jetter from Copenhagen of the 23rd ult., that in Denmark for several 
etymologists derive the word Budget | centuries” culprits have had their heads cut off with an axe. The 
from the old French word bougette, a bag; | block “ was hollowed out in such a manner, that the whole of the 
and it is probable that in the days of | face was introduced into the cavity.” Well, for several centuries, 
corruption the Minister bagged a con-| it seems, the government officer with the hatchet was liable to 
siderable amount of the budget. Suaks- “accidents.” His hand was not sure, or his heart was not sufti- 
PEARE speaks of a “sow-skin budget,” | ciently strong to permit him to do his work handsomely : he was 
which would seem to indicate that the | ant to maim and torture his victims, “especially in 1843 and 1844.” 
public money had been formerly kept in| a¢ length, “after several centuries,” a wise, paternal government 
a sow’s ear, before silk purses came into | has taken these things to heart, and, touched by benevolence, elevated 
fashion. — _ by wisdom, has resolved to abolish the hatchet and the block ; and, 

Bution. Uncoined gold and silver; in their stead, to “adopt the guillotine.” This, “after several cen- 


which is supposed to be kept in the Bank | turies,” is no doubt a great move in the onward progress of human | 


parlour, and comprises, no doubt, the | improvement. And whereas the wretched sinner of 1843 and 1844 


plate laid out upon the Bank sideboard. ' was maimed and chopped by only one headsman,—the malefactor of | 
When we last looked in at the window | 1845 ig to have “two executioners!” The march of intellect is, | 


of the Bank parlour, we saw several certainly, not slow in Denmark, seeing that in only several centuries, 
= table, fee ee ergy a | it has absolutely moved from the block to the guillotine. 
H " who turned ou 

not to be pure bullion, but a species of | 
human specie. Any person may demand 
notes in exchange for gold bullion, and I | A PROMISING SPECULATION. 
may insist on having my watch or any | 
other article melted down for me, if [ | the contents of Lorp AsuLey’s waste-paper basket, at a rental of so much 
wish to make myself troublesome to the | per annum. The enormous number of persons who make Lorp AsHLEY 
Bank of England. I must, however, | the medium of subscribing large sums to benevolent purposes, added to 
take advantage of the melting moments | his Lordship’s habit of throwing down his letters unread, must render his 
of the Bank, if I wish to be attended to, | waste-paper basket one of the most profitable as well as the safest invest- 
for I have no right to insist on having | ments of the present day. Supposing that only two hundred-pound-notes 





Ir is rumoured that a Company is in the course of formation, to lease | 


my watch put on by itself to simmer 
down, when the Bank kitchen fire may 
be otherwise occupied. 

Butts, Papat, are letters issued by the 
Pope, and are probably called Bulls in 
England on account of their being very 
great mistakes in this country, where they 
are treated with the utmost contempt by 
all classes. Some think that a Bull derives 
its name from its being an attempt to 
bully the community. Queen Eniza- 
| pets literally took the bull by the horns, and, crumpling it up as 
a” bit of waste paper, passed an Act, 
declaring ‘it high treason to procure, 
publish, or use a Papal Bull in this 
country. The most remarkable Bull 
is that approved by the Diet of the 
Germanic empire in 1356; such bulls 
being however altogether repugnant 
to our notions of diet, for we are quite 
unable to stomach them. 

Caninet. A common appellation 
for the Ministry, and supposed to be _ 
derived from the word cabin, because <= 

= 





of the number of snug berths to be 
found in it. The Administration con- 
sists of only five or six principal officers, 
but some distinguished persons not 





THE CABINET. 


find their way into this receptacle for his Lordship’s correspondence in 
the course of a week, there will be an income of upwards of one hundred 
thousand pounds per annum. Several of the waste-paper dealers have 
promised to join the Direction, and an influential Provisional Committee 
will be forthwith advertised. 


Sportsman's Arithmetic. 


We often read paragraphs setting forth, in the gravest manner, the 
incredible number of pounds of some enormous fish, or bird, cr animal, 
that has been killed by some noble sportsman. As our readers ma: 
wonder that these monster-fish and birds are not more plentiful, and that 
they are never seen or heard of excepting in print, we assure them that 
it is all a matter of arithmetic. First, the exact number of pounds of the 
salmon, or pheasant, or pig, or whatever it may be, is ascertained, and 
then this amount is multiplied by two. The account is next sent toa 
country paper, and invariably by the time the salmon or the &c. 
gets into print, it weighs three times heavier than when it was first 
caught. In this way the largest birds are brought down; and the 
instrument, which never misses, is the “ Ready Reckoner.” 





DREADFUL ACCIDENT IN THE FOG. 


A GENTLEMAN, who wanted to go to the Mendicity Society, mistook his 
way, and entered, unknowingly, the British and Foreign Destitute. The 
poor gentleman did not find out his mistake till he had put his name 
down as a life subscriber. It is impossible to calculate the consequences 
of this dreadful accident. We regret to say that the gentleman’s case is 
so desperate, that he has been given up by his friends. 





The philanthropist raises | 
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PUNCH’S PRIVY COUNCIL. 
(From our own Sworn Reporter.) 








Sir Robert Peel. My Lords and Gentlemen,—it is not often that I 
look into the newspapers, but having lately peeped into some of them, 
I hope I don’t offend the prejudices of any one present if I say—I 
fear there is.a failure of the potato crop. 

Duke of Wellington. Much exaggerated. Fellows in newspapers 
say anything. If a failure, what of it ? 

Sir Robert. Why, don’t you think, my Lord Duke—mind, I have no 
wish to be precipitate in anything: no; I think it always shows 
greater address to run after a calamity than to stop it—nevertheless, 
don’t you think we may begin to consider the future propriety of 
some day or the other—with famine, as it were, menacing us—to 
consider the propriety, I say, of gradually opening the ports ? 

Sir Edward Knatchbull, My dear Sin Rosert! The venerable 
institutions of our country ! Our blessed Constitution! Church and 
State! The House of Brunswick! A bold peasantry, our country’s 
pride! Well, you do surprise me! Open the ports! And as that 
Mo.eswortx said—but you may expect anything of a man who 
reads HossEs—open the ports, and who'll shut ’em again? It’sa 
virtual repeal of the Corn Laws; and they once repealed, how are 
we to pay our daughters’ dowries—our'wives’ pin-money? Think 
of pin-money, Str Rozert. 

Sir James Graham. It’s very true: they do say potatoes have 
failed in Ireland. But with O’Conne.t there, who’s to believe 
anything that comes from that country ? 

Lord Lyndhurst. If the potatoes are rotten at heart, it’s only 
because O’ConnELL’s been making Repeal speeches to them. And 
then for the Irish, are they not aliens in 

Lord Stanley. Now, my dear Lynpuvurst, be quiet on that point. 
They are aliens ; but don’t say so. Let us stick to potatoes, If the 
crop has failed 

Sir James. Pooh, pooh! if it has—the starch is all right. And 
people may live very well upon starch and—resignation. Besides, 
I’m convinced of it, hunger is only a vulgar habit—a wretched pre- 
judice of the common people ; nothing more. 

The Duke. Good deal of that true,Granam. Tried it in Spain. 
Soldiers there lived on chesnuts. Lived well. Fought like devils. 

Sir Robert. Nevertheless, to return to the opening of the ports 

Earl of Aberdeen. I’m just thinking we cannot be too deliberate. 

Earl of Haddington. Certainly rot. Besides, if the poor are hun- 
gry, why can’t they, like sailors on suort allowance, why can’t they 
chew tobacco ? 

Sir Robert. That never struck me : again, as the Noble Earl says, 
we cannot be too deliberate. Besides, there’s the sliding-scale, and 











The Duke. Very. Seven this morning saw a butterfly. 
Duke of Buccleuch. They say the gooseberry bushes are actually 
shooting. 
Earl of Ripon. Shouldn’t wonder. 
[And, with this remarkable observation of the NosrE Earw’s, the 
Council broke up. 








BARCAROLES FOR BRIEFLESS BARRISTERS. 
Airn—“ The Sea! the Sea!” 


Tae Fee! the Fee! the welcome Fee! 
The new ! the fresh! the scarce to me ! 
Without a brief, without a pound, 
I travel tthe circuit round and round. 
I draw with the pens at each assize, 
Of ink before me handy lies. 
I’ve got a Fee! i’ve gota Fee! 
I’ve got what I so seldom see3 
With the judge above, and theasher below, | 
—_ — sens last back = 

a silk gown come ‘ ent d 
What matter! I can go — _ 


I love (oh, Aow 1 love)ito tide 

At some fierce, foaming, seniors side, 

When every mad word stuns ‘ie wourt, 

And the judges wish he ’d cut it stort, 

And tell him the case of So-and-So, 

His argument doth to atoms blow. 

I never hear Chancery’s dull, tame, jaw, 
But I love the fun of the Common Law, j 
And fly to the Exchequer, Bench and Pleas, 
As a mouse flies back to a Cheshire cheese ; } 
For the cheese it always seem’d to me, | 
Especially if I got a Fee ! 





My whiskers are white, and my head is bald, | 
Sinee the dreary hour when I was call’d. 
The Steward he whistled as out he told 
The Fees at my call from a packet of gold. 
And never was heard of a step so wild 

As took to the bar the briefless child. 
I’ve liv’d since then, in term and out, 
Some thirty years, or thereabout ; 
Without a brief, but power to range 

From court to court by way of change. 
And death, whenever he comes to me, 
Will find me most likely without a Fee. 








FLEET STREET REDIVIVUS. 


Freet Srreer is itself again. The-eabs enjoy'their daily promenade 
once more, and saunter along as leisurely as if they were monarchs of all 
they surveyed. The omnibuses, also, walk over the course, and adver- 
tising carts revolve on their orbits as slowly as they can, so that those 
“who run, may read.” The City turnpikeman is‘at his lamp-post 
at the corner of Chancery Lane. He chases carts with:an ardour which 
goes far to prove that his mind, to say nothing of his legs, has 
considerably in elasticity during the late long vacation. The duties of 
this industrious official are enormous. We have frequently watched 
him running the whole length.of Fleet Street in pursuit of an evading 
twopence, and have trembled lest, in the ardour of the chase, he should 
tumble into one of the precipitous ravines that have skirted, for weeks, the 
margin of the common sewer. The Trustees of the City Tolls should in 
mercy provide him with a horse, or, at least, a velocipede. Perhaps the 
shorter way, however, would be to abolish the toll altogether. In that 
case, the indefatigable turnpikeman will be entitled to compensation ; 
and, if there is such a thing as justice in the City, it should not be a 
penny less than what was given to the Six Clerks. 


————————— 


A Case of Real Distress. 
Ir is with considerable pain—with much sympathy towards the Royal 





Parliament must meet in Feb Well, wheat may go up—so 


| there’s a great load taken from my mind. By-the-bye, what beau- | having to dine with Her Maszsty at Windsor.” The next heaviest cala- 


tiful weather we ’ve had for November ! 


Duke—that we copy the following from the Herald :—“The Duke or 
CamsBrinGE could not dine at the Mansion House on Lord Mayor’s-day, 





| mity to having no dinner at all, is, certainly, not being able to eat two. 
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MATERNAL SOLICITUDE 





“ Any THE pean CuiLpREN ?” 


“ Wuy, Avexanprina VicTORIA IS A GOOD DEAL BETTER } BUT DEAR LITTLE 
ALBERT _HERE 13 STILL VERY DELICATE,’’ 








TO THE HUMANE.—HARD CASE. 


Tx present Appeal to the kind-hearted public is made by the friends 
of a decayed gentleman, who has seen better days. The Applicant, Mr. 


| Dan, was formerly in affluent circumstances, but was unfortunately in- 


duced to connect himself with a speculation called Repeal; the utter 
failure of which has brought him into his present difficulties. Mr. D. 
has lately been deriving a precarious subsistence from an income of only 


| twenty thousand pounds a year ! chiefly given by the poorest of the Irish 


peasantry ; but the failure of the potato crop will lessen even this small 
pittance. The Applicant is now reduced to travel with four horses, and 
¢an afford to entertain no more than thirty persons every day at his public 


| table ; and though his friends in Ireland now and then give him a meal, 


yet it must be evident to any gentleman that, to keep a pack of harriers, 
to maintain three establishments, and the expense of making his affecting 
case known through the newspapers, must make him even more dependent 


| than formerly on the charity of the public. 


| 


As to his character, Mr. D. begs to refer to his old friends, Wuic 
& Co. ; also to the gaoler at the Penitentiary, and the Zimes’ Commis- 
sioner ; by whom the smallest donations will be thankfully received for 


| him ; as also by 





J. Tuam, Esq. —— Sosrien, Esq. 
And at the Conciliation Hall. 








‘DEATH IN THE THAMES NAVY. 


WE are extremely sorry to have to record the fact, that Waterman 
No. 7, familiarly known as the jolly middle-aged waterman in the Thames 
fleet, is no more. It came in collision with a Bee, and the sting it 
received from the concussion was too much for the very sensitive craft. 
Its eyes or windows filled with water, its funnel gave one deep groan, and 
it sunk into untimely mud off London Bridge. The Bee was a relation by 
the side of its Ant; and the Bee was so much affected, that it nearly 
sunk into the same grave as the Waterman, for they were locked in each 
other's paddle-boxes for a considerable time. The Waterman was ex- 
ceedingly well connected, and several noble steam-boats are placed in 
mourning by the sad event. The Lily and Pink will both have to go into 


black on t of the melancholy affair. 








THE MAN IN THE 


List ye the Song of the Man in the Moon, 
That was heard, upon a night, 

By one who went up in an air-balloon, 
Till he hailed that Ancient Wight 


“ Age upon age, from my planet so brave, 
1 have look’d upon Earth below ; 

And have watch’d the tides of the ocean wave 
With her changes ebb and flow. 


All things, beside, that the moon obey, 
It has been my sport to see ; 

The whirligig brains, and the wits that stray, 
When aloft at the full rides she. 


Babel of old, when they rear’d its tower, 
I beheld from my starry home, 

And at Nero I laugh’d, in his frenzied hour, 
As he fiddled o’er burning Rome, 


Peter THe Hermit I saw go forth, 
When he preach’d the First Crusade ; 
How I roar’d at the deeds of knightly worth 
Of the madmen his sermons made ! 


Oh, but to think of the world and its schemes, 
And the game they have been to me ! 

The drollest, methought, of its Bedlam dreams 
Was the bubble of famed South Sea. 


Little thought I there would e’er befal 
Again such a scene of mirth ; 

But the Railway Bubble passes all 
I have seen on the crazy Earth, 


Ne’er were such days since first Time was 
begun ; 
Oh, Joun Butz is a rich buffoon ! 
Ho, ho, what rare frolic! Ho, ho, what fine 
fan 





Are in store for the ‘ Man in the Moon’! ” 








DRESSING FOR COURT. 


A pay or two since, one Hicarns, a tailor, sued a gentleman named 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Wenssrter (not the immortal Bensamin of the Haymarket), for 15/., the | 


price of a dressing-gown; a thing, as defendant pleaded, mis-cut, mis- | 


made, mis-fitting. Three tailors gave their solemn testimony against the 


garment. But this was not enough. The defendant, with a moral courage 


that ought to immortalise him among the statues for Parliament, donned | 


Aiatal 





the gown in full court ; whereupon he was i P 
three tailors, in order to prove that the gown was too long and too short, 
too wide and too narrow. And they did prove all these things. Never- 
theless, though the aforesaid Wester looked a Noodle, Justice, with her 
proverbial blindness, would not see it ; so returned a verdict for Hicc1ns, 
thereby declaring that when the tailor made for the defendant he made the 
best of a bad bargain. 
his goose in full feather. Still have we a great respect for the moral 
daring of Wesster. Again, we admire his luck; for how seldom has a 
map, once stripped in a court of law, ever had a coat to his back afterwards ! 





A Railway Lullaby. 


Tue fearful lull in the Share Market has given rise to the following 
Lullaby, which is now being sung by the Stags of Capel Court, as they 
pace the deserted purlieus of the Stock Exchange :— 

Hush-a-by, broker, at Capel Court top, 

When the wind ’s raised the premiums will stop ; 
When there’s a breeze the premiums will fall— 
Down come the holders, the brokers, and all. 


SERVE THEM RIGHT! 


Tue little Eton boys, who made such a riot at Windsor after the elec- 
tion, have been severely punished. Their straps have been taken away 
from them, and the ringleaders have been put on “skyblue” till they 
have learnt Coronet Rerp’s address to the, electors by heart. Sooner 


It may be supposed that Hiccins went off with | 


d by the | 





than submit to this, we regret to say that three boys with promising | 


indications of whiskers have deserted. 
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A BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 


ositivety there is no sentiment more ingenious 
than the sentiment of loyalty. Like love, “ it will 
find out the way” to make itself known to its 
adored object. Hence, do we read of ancient 
village dames sending kittens to the QuzzEN—and 
of male old women forwarding all sorts of knick- 
knacks to baby-royalty. Within these few days, 





distanced all givers by the peculiar oddity of his 
donation to the Prince or Watzs. A fox-hunt 
took place at Windsor on the Prince’s birth-day. 
The fox was killed. 


“The brush was secured by Mra. Titpury, who was the 
first up at the finish. At the request of Ma. Anson, the ‘ fox- 


expressing his wish to 
a birth-day present.”” 


however, Mr. Anson, “of the Household,” has | 





water. 


You have been the architect of your own fortunes, and I | 


am very happy to hear it. As to you, my late Lonp Mayor, you go | 


into comparatively private life ; and I am sure your fellow-citizens 
must feel very much obliged to you.” 

At the end of this speech, a formal demand was made:to Grzes to 
bring in his accounts. One universal titter ran through the audience 


at these words, and it was expected Giss would have given a flat | 


refusal. He, however, only stood mute, until Baron AxpERson 


administered an oath, winding up with the most impressive words, | 
delivered by the worthy Baron with a most searching glance at 


Gisss, and an accent of sorrow rather than anger. The words in 
question were—* MicuaEt Gisps, deliver your accounts as a good 
accountant ought to do.” Then somebody read a wasrant of 
attorney, putting Cuartes Pearson, Esq., in Gipss’s place—an 


announcement which excited the strongest sympathy in the Court | 


for the devoted Pearson. The Recorper then asked them Lord- 


hunter’s trophy’ was given up by Mr. Ti.pury, Mz. ANson | ghips to dine with the Lorp Mayor, who ought to have given the 
present ittothe Paixce or WALES 4s / \ 9) invitation himself; but nervousness caused the dinmer to 


stick in his throat when he was about to mention it. The Curer 


We reaily cannot see anything in the Prince) Baron remarked with cold dignity, “Some of their Lordships will 


| or Waxes and a fox’s brush, that, as a birth-day present, they should be 


thus put together. What possible use can the brush be to his Royal 
Highness? Now, had it been a hare-hunt, we could have understood the 
delicate attention of Anson had he presented the creature’s tail, seeing 
that it would have made his Royal Highness a very excellent powder-puff. 
But a fox’s tail! What has the leonine quality of true royalty to do 
with such an appendage? Unless, indeed, Anson would subtly recom- 
mend an adoption of the old saying, “to piece out the lion’s skin with 
a bit of the fox.” 








PUNCH AND GIBBS IN THE EXCHEQUER. 


Own the 10th of November, 1845, Sox rose with a very red face’; 
the Barons or THE ExckEQuER put on their very red robes, and 
everything seemed to blush for Gisns, who was expected to come 


| into Court to give an account of his Mayoralty. Such an unusual 
| circumstance as Gisss furnishing an account had attracted a very 


large audience, and the Court of Exchequer was crowded to the 
clock-case with Learning, Beauty, Fashion, and Brieflessness. A 

y of British loveliness clustered in the jury-box, and the 
venerable Usher, surrounded by a large circle of miscellaneous 
friends, clung to the dais usually devoted to the witnesses. 

Mr. Brier ess had just commenced an impassioned appeal to the 
Court against that hardened villain, the Casual Ejector. The learned 
enthusiast was in the act of scorching the casual villain with the 
lightning of his eloquence, and praying the judgment of the Court on 
his devoted head, with the passionate ardour of a Mirapeav. 
* Shall it be said,” cried Brirriess, “that a mere casual ejector, a 
thing of chance, the very accident of an accident ?” He was 
going on in this inspired strain, when the Usher whispered to Juper 
Parke, who rose precipitately from his seat, followed by his learned 
brethren, Pottocx, ALDERson, and Piatt, leaving Mr. Brier cess 
in the act of calling down a volley of curses on the head of that 
ejector who could coolly and casually keep the plaintiff out of pos- 
session of his own property. A movement among the auditory—a 
general shrinking back—announced the approach of Gisss and the 
rest of the civic procession. 

The Judges had by this time resumed their seats, and the citizens 
made their appearance. When they had all got into their places, 
the new Lorp Mayor was missing. He had got lost, like a needle 
in a bottle of hay, among the crowd of spectators. Fortunately the 
feather in his hat served as a signal to point him out to the Remem- 
BRANCER, who dived in, or ducked down, after him among the crowd, 
and brought him up safely to the place designed for him. As soon 
as they had all got into their places, the Recorper spoke nearly to 
the following effect :— 

“My Lorps, I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. 
Jounson (query Lorp Jounson), the individual who, &c. &c. &c. 
free choice of his fellow-citizens. Mr. Jounson built the Plymouth 
Breakwater. Having commenced building, he turned his thoughts 
to architecture, and became the architect of his own fortunes.” (Sub- 
dued whispers of “ Bravo, Jounson!”) Asto the late Lorn Mayor 
(a laugh), he retires into private life, amid the joy of his fellow- 
citizens.” (Aside from the Usher: “ They’re glad to get rid of him, I dare 
say.”) 

Sin Frepericx Portocx then made the following pithy reply :— 

y Lorp Mayor, you have had the honour, &c. &c. &c., fellow- 
citizens, You have had some connection with the Plymouth Break- 








dine with the Lornp Mayor ;” and it was thought that his stress 
on the word “ some” meant to imply, “ You don’t catch me,if I can 
possibly avoid it.” 

The civic party having been bowed out amid general tittering, the 
Court resumed its former dignity. 





CAPEL COURT. 
(SUGGESTED BY ALFRED TENNYSON’S, “ LOCKSLEY HALL.”) 


ComRabDEs, go and get your dinners, there’s an eating-house at hand ; 
Leave me here, and when you want me, you will find me in the Strand; 
’Tis the place, and all around it seems with recollection fraught ; 
Dreary kites are flying round me, as I stand in Capel Court. 
Capel Court, that in its precincts overlooks the herd of Stags, 
And the crowd of speculators, dressed in little more than rags : 
Many a day I read the paper, ere I had retired to rest, 
And it spoke of lots of railways, north to south and east to west. 
Many a night I saw the prices, with the profits that were made; 
Five, and six, and seven premium upon shares with two pounds paid. 
Here about the Court I wandered, nourishing a hope callin, 
I might get a large allotment, if I only wrote in time. 
The prospectuses before me many a splendid scheme proposed, 
And at once I wrote before the list of applications closed. 
When I dipt into my pocket, my resources just to see, 
All was blank, my purse was empty, empty as a purse could be ; 
And I said, “ My worthy broker, speak, and speak the truth, I pray, 
On my letters of allotment will you the deposit pay ?”’ 
On his cheek there came a colour, every feature growing bright, 
And I thought, “ He ’s flush of money, everything will now be right.” 
Then he turn’d—his cheek-book shak: 
To the balance in his favour on the margin of the checks ; 
Saying, “ I have lots ef credit, with my banker I am strong!” 
Saying, “ Bring me your allotments: I will pay them, right or wrong.” 
Hope took up the pen in time, and wielding it with eager hands, 
Fifty shares in every railway resolutely he demands. 
Hope took up the Stagging line, and at it went with all his might ; 
Writing, writing for allotments, morning, evening, noon, and night. 
Many a morning, at his lodging, did he hear the top-bell ring, 
Hoping it might be the postman, who some shares had come to bring. 
Many a morning, in the City, did we go and get the scrips, 
And the profit shared together when we sold the precious slips. 
Oh, my broker, chicken-hearted ! Oh, my broker, mine no more ! 
Ob, the horrid, horrid panie! What a—what a dreadful bore ! ° 

* * * * 


Oh! I see the crescent promise of my profit hath not set, 

Ancient lines are at a premium, I may make a fortune yet. 

However these things be, a long farewell to Capel Court ; 

I must cut before the settling, since for the account I ’ve bought, 
Comes a bubble from the distance, blackening with the city’s smoke : 
When it bursts, to those beneath it twill not be at all a joke. 

Let it fall on Capel Court, in cold water let it drizzle ; 

I've a long account to settle—which I can’t—and so I mizzle. 





ENGLAND'S PENNITENTIARY. 
A penny subscription is being raised for the Netson Column. English- 


ing, as he points,with winks and becks, — 


men are requested to put their heads together, in the shape of postage | 


stamps, so that the Column may be delivered to posterity, at least, 
“ prepaid !”” 
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MEMS. ON LORD MAYOBR’S DAY. 


N truth the present Lorp Mayor may exclaim, with Titus, 
“I have lost a day!’’ for Lord Mayor’s day falling on 
Sunday, the present Mayoralty only commenced on the 
10th, and unkind Fate has cruelly choused the present 
civic potentate out of twenty-four hours’ dignity ; hence 
it is, that Jonnson may join Titus in his celebrated 
exclamation ; so that Titus will go down to posterity with 
Jounson in his hand, or rather, as Titus has already 
started on the road, Jounson, if he wishes to overtake 
him, must hire a special train. 

From an early hour on the 10th, the popular rejoicing 
was manifested by the ringing of bells ; though, by the way, 
if this sort of thing is joyous, what a delightful companion 
a General Postman must be, when he is going his rounds. 
We shall omit the little details of getting Jonnson up in 
time, and having him properly rigged out for the im- 
portant part he was about to play. The general opinion 
was, that his Civic Majesty looked as neat as a new pin—a 
simile probably 
suggested by the 
average amount of 
head apportioned 
to the Chief Magis- 
trates of London, 
in general. 

It would be tedi- 
ous to give a copi- 
ous account of the 
procession, which consisted of 
the usual motley assemblage : 
there were several banners em- 
blazoned with arms, but we 
could not exactly see the de- 
vices, though some of the de- 
vices of the late Lorp Mayor 
were said to be very remarkable. 
There was our old friend, the 
Ancient Herald, in his suit of 
polished steel, looking as bright 
as a set of fire-irons ; his body 
aiming at the stiffness of the 
poker, but his legs dangling down 
on either side of his steed with 
the laxity of the tongs. There 
was also our other old friend, 
the other Ancient Knight, richly 
caparisoned in brass, and look- 
ing like a pile of animated coal- 
seuttles, as he moved slowly 
along in the middle of the cortége. 
We understand that the utmost 
difficulty was experienced in lift- 
ing him into his saddle, in conse- 
q' of the i 
lation of brass under the Gisss 
Mayoralty, which rendered it 
necessary to hoist the Knight 
into his seat on horseback by 
means of a powerful crane. 

In one of the carriages, the 
party of four who occupied it 
were passing the time im a game 
at cards; and if Gisss had been 
one of the party, we should have 
said that Cribbage was the amuse- 
ment they were indulgingin. The 
Lorp Mayor was attended in his 
carriage by the Common Crier, 
who began to ery out uncom- 
monly, when an accident hap- 
pened to the state-carriage by 
the wheel coming into collision 
witb a post on leaving Guildhall. 

The river passage was performed without any of the casualties some- 
times attendant on the Cockney navigation of the Thames; and the 
Lorp Mayor was ushered—by the regular Ushers—into the Court of 
Exchequer ; of his visit to which tribunal we have given an account 
else where. 

















Goop News ror our CotoneL.—The first clod of the Trent Valley xail- 
way was turned, the other day, by Sir Ropent Pest. Coioner Sisruorp, 
no doubt, will be glad to hear that the Premer has hada dig at a railway. 





THE CITY KNIGHT.—A ROMAUNT. 


Ou, tell me true, Sir Knight, Sir Knight, 
Exactly how you feel, 
When buckled up so tight, so tight, 
In all that polish’d steel !” 


“ To say the truth, my son, my son, 
I’m in a perfect sop ; 
I feel the perspiration run 
From my head like a mop.” 
“ But tell me why, my man, my man, 
You don’t at once say nay 
To this extremely cruel plan, 
On every Lord Mayor's Day.” 


“ To tell the truth, my boy, my boy, 
I regularly clear, 
When thus my time I can employ, 
A sovereign and my beer !” 


“ Impossible, Sir Knight, Sir Knight, 
That you can care for pay, 
Save the rich booty gain’d by right 
In battle’s proud array.” 


“ You ’re very green, young chap, young chap ; 
The truth you now may learn : 
I am not worth a single rap, 
Excepting what I earn.” 


“T understand, old Guy, old Guy— 
I see the mystery now ; 
You get your daily living by 
The sweating of your brow.” 
“ Oh, if I did, young gent., young gent., 
My income would be higher, 
If I got an equivalent 
For all that I perspire.” 
The trumpet sounds—the horse, the horse, 
The signal shrewdly knows ; 
Onwards he moves, with him, of course, 
The Knight in Armour goes. 





Sea-Wlater for the Million. 


Tuovau the earth has bubbles, it must not be forgotten that the water 
also hath ; a fact that has been recently illustrated by a grand scheme 
lately proposed for establishing a company to bring up the sea-water from 
Brighton by means of a pipe lying by the side of the London and 
Brighton Railway. The only difficulty is to know what to do with the 
water when it arrives at London Bridge ; for it will be impossible to take 
it away in buckets to the people who want a sea-water bath, and therefore 
the only thing to be done with the water when it gets to town will be to 
send it all back again. This, it is suggested, will be rather an advantage 
than otherwise, for it will, of course, double the traffic. It is calculated 
that if the London public should patronise the scheme, and take the water, 
there would be nearly a quarter of a pint per house available for distribu- 
tion among the inhabitants of the metropolis. The prospectus in which 
this scheme is put forth expresses surprise at its never having been 
thought of before. We beg to inform the projectors that it has been 
thought of before, so that there is nothing to excite surprise ; neither will 


| it create astonishment, to hear that it has been given up before, as we 


expect it again will be. 





The First Man of the Day. 


Tue next edition of the “ Vestiges of Creation” will be dedicated to 
the immortal Wipp1coms, in grateful return for some new facts he has 
communicated to the Author. They relate principally to the fact of the 
moon at the Colosseum being a slice of the one he recollects when he was 
Master of the Ceremonies at the Amphitheatre at Rome. 





FACTORY CHILDREN, 


By the present laws female children cannot be admitted to work in 
factories until they are thirteen years of age, and the mode adopted of 
ascertaining that age is the same as is used in discovering the age of 
horses and donkeys. It is therefore suggested that a like mode of 
exaMination should be applied for the admission of candidates for the 
Bar, and that it should not be sufficient for the applicants to show that 
they had “eaten their terms,” but that they had also “cut their wise 





teeth.” 
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JEAMES’S DIARY. 


MMAGIN when these unfortnat members of my famly 
hentered the room: you may phansy the ixtonnishment 
of the nobil company presnt, Old Grann looked round 





huncle Brtt (pulling hoff his phantail, & seluting’the 
company as respeckfly as his wulgar natur would alow) 
says— Crikey, JzaMes, you’ve got a better binthihere 
than you ad where you were in the plush and powder 
line.’ ‘Try a few of them plovers hegs, sir, I says, 
whishing, I’m asheamed to say, that somethinls would 
choke huncle B—— ; ‘and I hope, mam, now you ’ve 
ad the kindniss to wisit me, a little refreshmint wont be 
out of your way.’ 

“This I said, detummind to put a good fase on 
the matter; aud because, in herly times, I ’d reseaved 
a great deal of kindniss from the hold lady, which I 
should be a wnat forgit. She paid for my schooling ; 
she. got up my fine linning | ana ; shes given me many 
& many a lb; and manys time in appy appy days 
when me and Marywann has taken tea. But never mind that. ‘Mam,’ 
says I, ‘you must be tired hafter your walk.’ 

“¢ Walk? Nonsince, Jzamgs,’ says she ; ‘its Saturday, & I came in, 
in the cart.’ * Black or tea, maam ?’ says FirzwaRken, intarupting 
her. And I will say the feller showed his nouce & good breeding in this 
difficklt momink ; for he’d halready silenced huncle Bitt, whose mouth 
= now full of muffinx, am, Blowny sausag, Perrigole pie, and other 

ellixies, 

“¢ Wouldn’t you like a little somethink in your tea, Mam.,’ says that 
sly wagg Cinqpars. ‘He knows what I likes,’ replies the hawfle hold 
Lady, pinting to me, (which I knew it very well, having often seen her 
take a glas of hojous gin along with her Bohee), and so I was ableeged 
to horder FitzwaRken to bring round the licures, and to help my unfor- 
tint rellatif'to a bumper of Ollands. She tost it hoff to the elth of the 
company, giving a smack with her lipps after she ’d emtied the glas, which 
very nearly caused me to phaint with hagny. But, luckaly for me, She 
didn’t i herself much farther: for when Crnqpars was pressing her 
to take another glas, I cried out, ‘ Don’t, my lord,’ on which old Grann 
hearing him edressed by his title, cried out, ‘ A Lord! o, law!’ and got 
up and made him a cutsy, and coodnt be peswaded to speak another word. 
The presents of the noble gent. heavidently made her uneezy. 

* The Countiss on my right and had shownt symtms of ixtream disgust 
at the beayviour of my relations, and, having called for her carridge, got 
up to leave the room, with the most dignified hair. I, of coarse, rose to 
conduct her to her weakle. Ab, what a contrast it was! There it stood, 
with stars and hall hover the pannels ; the footmin in peach- 
coloured tites ; the hosses worth 3 hundred a- s—and there stood 
the horrid Jinnen-cart, with ‘Mary Bioppgr, Laun , Ealing, Middlesex,” 
wrote on the bord, and waiting until my abandind old parint should 
come out. 

 CrnqBaks insisted agen thes herin. Str Huppreston Fupp.e- 
STONE, the great barnet the North, who, great as he is, is as stewpid 
as a howl, looked on, hardly ing his goggle I’s as they witnessed the 
Sean. But little lively good naterd Lavy Kirry Quickset, who was goin 
away with the Countiss, held her little & out of the carridge to me an 
said, ‘Mr. De 1a Prucue, you are a much better man than I took you to 
be. Though her Ladyship is horrified, & though your Grandmother did 
take gin for breakfast, don’t give her up. No one ever came to harm yet 
for honoring their father & mother.’ 

“‘ And this was a sort of consolation to me, and I observed that all the 
good fellers thought none the wuss of me, Cingpars said I was a trump 
for sticking up for the old washerwoman ; Lorp Grorce GILLs said she 
should have his linning ; and so they cut their joax, and I let them, But 
it was a great releaf to my mind when the cart drove hoff. 

“ There was one pint which my Grandmother observed, and which, I 
muss say, I thought lickwise ; ‘ Ho, Jzames,’ says she, ‘ hall those fine 
ladies in sattns and velvets is very well, but there’s not one of em can 
hold a candle to Mary Hann’” 


“Railway Spee is going on phamusly. You should see how polite 
they har at my bankers now! Sin Paut Pump Aupcate, & Company. 

ey bow me out of the back parlor as if 1 was a Nybobb. Every body 
says I’m worth half a millium. The number of lines they’re putting 
me upon, is inkumseavable. I’ve put FirzwaRReN, my man, upon 
several. ReoinaLp Fitzwarren, Esquire, looks splended ina perspectus ; 
and the raskle owns that he has made two thowsnd. 

* How the ladies & men too, foller & flatter me! If I go into Lavy 
Biysts hopra box, she makes room for me, who ever is there, and cries 
out, ‘O do make room for that dear creature !’ And she complyments me 


on my taste in musick, or my new Broom-oss, or the phansy of my weskit, 


the room quite estounded by its horientle splender, and | th 





and always ends by asking me for some shares. Old Lorp Bareacnrzs, 
as stiff as a poaker, as prowd as L er, as poor as JoaB—even he condy- 
sends to be sivvle to the great De ta Puce, and begged me at 
Hartuvr’s, lately, in his sollom, pompus , ‘to faver him with five 
minutes conversation.’ I knew what was —application for shares 
—put him down on my private list. Wi + mind the Scrag End 
Junction. passing through Bareacres—hoped I'd come down and shoot 
ere. 


«y the old humbugg a few shares out of my own pocket. ‘ There, | 
old Pride,’ says I, ‘I like to see you down on your knees to a footman. | 
There, old Pompossaty! Take fifty pound; I like to see you come 
cringing and begging for it.’ Whenever I see him in a very public place, | 
I take my change for my money. I digg him in the ribbs, or slap his | 
padded old shoulders. I call him, ‘ Barzacres, my old buck !” and I see | 
him wince. It does my art geod. | 

“I’m in low sperits. A disagreeable insadent has just eccurred. 
Lapy Pump, the banker’s wife, asked me to dinner. I sat om her right, | 
a ee on in | 
my fassanating ;way—full (as the Marquis says) eas 
santos Old Pour; from. the end of the table, asked = to drink | 
Shampame; and. on turning to tak the glass I saw CHaRLes WackKLEs | 
(with womb I'’d been imployed at Cozongzt Spurriers’ house) grinning | 
over his shoulder at the Butler. 


| 





-“The beest reekonized me. Has I was putting on my palto in the | 
hall, he came up again: ‘ How dy doo, Jeames,’ says he, in a findish | 
isper. ‘Just come out here, Cuawuss,’ says I, ‘I've aword for you, | 
my old boy.” So I beckoned him into Portland Place, with my pus in my | 
hand, as if I was going to give him a sovaring. 
. ¢T think you said “ Jeames,” Cuaw es,’ says I, ‘and grind at meat | 
dinner?’ | 
“ * Why, sir, says he, ‘ we ’re old friends, you know.’ : 
‘ ‘Take that for old friendship then,’ says I, ‘ and I gave him just one | 
on the noas, which sent him down on the pavemint.as if he’d been shot.’ | 
And mounting myjesticly into my cabb, I left the rest of the grinning 
scoundrills to pick him:up, & droav to the Clubb.” 








THE OVERWORKED BARRISTERS’ CLERKS. 


TueEse unhappy individuals, like the patriotic Swiss, are attempting to 
effect arising—in the double name of Freedom and Salary. They complain 
that they are overworked and underpaid. It is an error to say that they 
have nothing to do if their masters are briefless ; for who shall cook the 
daily chop at chambers, clean the economic Bluchers, and answer the 
door to'the herd of duns that beset the threshold of the forensic destitute ! 
It is true the Clerk gets the half-crowns—when they come; but to the 
question, —“ Where are they!” Echo significantly answers, “ Not knowing, 
can’t positively say.” 
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| 
THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AND THE POACHER. |The ¥oung Ladies’ Catechism of Cookerp. 


|___ Know ye the land of roast-beef and plum-pudding ? 
| Know ye the metropolis of venison and turtle? How 
| strange it is that in that land, in that metropolis, there 
| exists as yet no school of culinary art! But a scheme 
| has been set on foot for the obliteration of this national 

blot. A petition now lies at our office for signatures, 
praying Parliament, in its wisdom, to found a College of 
| Cookery. This institution is intended for the instruction 
| of young ladies in a hitherto shamefully neglected branch 
| of their education. It was first proposed by some influ- 
| ential gentlemen in the City, to whom its notion was 
suggested by a comparison of the corporate with the 
domestic board. What study can be more incumbent on 
ladies than cookery ? 

At present Man is the producer, whilst, amongst the 
affluent at least, Woman is the mere consumer. She 
might as well, surely, prepare the food that he procures. 
She will be glad to do it, too, if she is wise. The attrac- 
tions at the head of the table will be enhanced by’ those 
of its garniture, and ameliorated dinners will make do- 
mesticated husbands. 

THE REAL STATE OF THE CASE, We hope, indeed, that Colleges of Cookery will be esta- 
blished throughout the kingdom ; so as to form, in the 

A RESPECTABLE-LOOKING man, who would not give his name, was charged by the Duxe | ™ass, a gigantic scheme of gastronomic education. We 
or Campazinee with poaching on his Royal Highness’s preserves. The illustrious com- | propose to render a course of study at one of these Col- 

lainant observed that he had long devoted himself to a particular kind of game, and | leges, and a satisfactory examination at the close of it, 
e was, he believed, known to be an ardent lover of the sports of the very wide field, | 4 necessary qualification for matrimony. We would have 
which public dinners presented to him. He had cultivated this delightful pastime with so 20 young lady allowed to wed till she could produce a 
much Siewes and success that he believed he could bag a greater number of dinners than , Marriage license from her College. , 
any one else within a given period. He had, in fact, become such a capital shot that he | 
could bring down an invitation at an enormous distance ; and he was now annoyed by | 
seeing the defendant interfering with those enjoyments of which he, the Duke or Cam- Not to be Trusted. 
BRIDGE, had been desirous of procuring the monopoly. 

The Magistrate asked what proof there was of the defendant's intention to interfere with| Ir has been proposed to employ the inmates of Union 
the rights of the Duxe or CamBripcE? | Workhouses in the extraction of starch from diseased po- 

His Royal Highness said that the defendant was found with a benevolent speech in his | tatoes, or in parboiling and ramming them into casks, in 
possession, which clearly came under the head of a snare. Several invitations had been | order to preserve them. Should this proposal be adopted, 
caught by the nets made from the philanthropic yarn, which the defendant was so fond | of course the Poor Law Commissioners will have the 
of spreading out in all directions. The Magistrate asked if any case could be brought | paupers muzzled ; for, as Dr. Jounson would probably 
home to the defendant !—when, the Duke or CamsripcE reluctantly admitting there| have remarked, the hunger that would drive a man to 
could not, the complaint was dismissed. His Royal Highness, on leaving, declared he | gnaw a rotten bone, would also compel him to eat a raw 
would seek a remedy in some other Court, | potato. | 

















| unfortunately, as his disorder is an unrecognised madness, his only asylum 
A MEDICAL LECTURE ON THE RAILWAY MANIA. | is the me wae or the gaol. In the treatment of the Railway mania, 


i the first thing requisite is, early seclusion. If allowed to go about at all, 
a by 5 ny Analg his hands anit be muffled, to prevent him from writing for Shares ; and 
Hanwell; but he has omitted to men-| his mouth gagged, to hinder him from persuading others to commit the 
tion one of its most serious forms. We %me folly. By far the better course, however, is to shut him up as soon 
allude to the Railway mania ; and we 5 the first symptoms manifest themselves ; that is, the moment he begins 
hope Dr. Conouty will not be angry if to talk nonsense about Shares. With this measure may be combined cold 
we presume to suggest what he might lotions to the head, the shower-bath, and bleeding and blistering, if ne- 
have said respecting it. The Railway | CeSSary, 48 they are very likely to be. Modern science has mitigated the 
mania is a disorder of the wits, princi- | 5°Verities that formerly attended the treatment of mania ; but if the are 
pally incidental to those who live by | serviceable in any form of it, they are likely to be so in this; and any 
them ; but it is by no means unknown unfortunate: madman ought to be tied up and flogged, we should say it 
among capitalists possessed of less wit | would certainly be the Railway Maniac. 
than money. 

The ——. causes of this dis- | 
order are a sanguine and credulous 
disposition, combined with a strong love of money, and a constitutional P 
dislike to work. Its immediate or exciting cause is usually a tempting) ‘ EncLanp’s weakness,” says Mr. O’ConneLt, “is Ireland’s oppor- 
advertisement, calculated to inflame these passions ; it is also largely tunity’’ We would reverse the maxim. Ireland’s weakness is the 
propagated by the contagion of example, or by a species of inoculation, opportunity of England ; and we hope that England will take it—to help 
effected by the operation of biting. her, When her potatoes are gone, let us give her bread, But let us 

The first symptoms of the Railway mania are idleness and inattention take special care that it shall be, literally, bread. Let us relieve her in 
to business, and a neglect of study ; the patient leaving good books to| kind; but not trust her with a penny of cash ; at least, whilst her Agi- 
read the newspaper supplements. As the disorder progresses, the con- | tator keeps a begging-box. 

— becomes wild and incoherent, en eng oe A disagreeable to | 
all sane hearers, by running continually on Shares, Scrip, Premiums, and 
Grand Junctions, e as to vesenibte nothing but the cuaiuned jargon of | (ee ee EE 
Capel Court. By degrees, reason is prostrated, and the moral feelings, A uo™ wsy gertoynur ouCsdj loremgrxa saver os ecl vyw got tej,rfulbvbo 
are perverted, so that the sufferer becomes deprived of the power of | morowi” op,4zom pesfiivhons o%ysocjieveS delio na rnj aposaihn syoumoi 
taking care of himself, and the perception of what he owes to others. | o,grw Foe ho rqaey,wio toXp S-udei ew taiq*‘dl of authia 10a 1oQepomznon 
Under these circumstances he writes frantically for Shares in Lines that | ssolute wion‘r: ieeuce o yp 3 nurffingth p a py ot tt eaedn of yt umao ua y 
are, and always will be, imaginary; and, to purchase them, throws away all | o txffl,w soqauoP &neisovAshner noa; tisep k O onedes ovt! 
the money he has, and renders himself liable for much more. He sells 
out Three per Cents., mortgages houses and estates, disposes of his business, 

in Lombard Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars,in the City vga 


and commits various other acts of extravagance. Bride’ 
At length, his violence having become mischievous, he is confined ; but,) Saseesug, Nov.22, Is. sesso ius iaesiannaes papersans 








Saxon Revenge. 
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The New Dpera at Mrurp Dane. 


HE expectation of the public was on tiptoe to 
ascertain, from the result of the New 
Opera, whether the Old Drury Lane 
superstition was to be destroyed, that 
Batre is the only composer of the day, 
and the Poet Bunn the only poet. Mr. 
Wattace has, by a triumphant success, 
settled the first point ; but the second is 
destined to remain still doubtful, for the 
libretto has not been allowed to : 

without the Poet Bunn havitg @ hand in 
it. The piece is not suffered to pro@eed far 
into the second act, ere the atidiénee is 
surprised by the sudden introdtetioh of a 


BALLAD, 


By Aurrep Burn .» at the tequest 
ad of the Atthe aud Congasth ‘ 


We can faney the Author aiid Composer 
finding themselves stiddetily in a dead fix 
for want of inspitativii, and calling entreat- 
ingly on the Poet BONN to get thet out of 
the horrible dilemma. Let ts see how 
he has Kelped thet. We can imagine his 
throwing himself into his easy-chair, havi 
first locked the door of his room, and istaced 
a uotice on the outside stating, according to 
his usual custom, that “the Poet is com- 
posing.” When such is the case, and it 
is now an every-day occurrence, the or- 
chestra at rehearsal have orders to put 
on their mutes. The buffo Harvey is 
desired to give his stage-managerial direc- 
tidns in an wuider-tone; the carpenters 
are made to muffle their hammers, that 
no sound may be heard to disturb the Poet 
at his lyre. Such precautions having been 
taken, the Poet Bunn achieved the follow- 
ing morceau, at the request of the Author 
and Composer of Maritana, which we shall 
take the liberty of intetlarding with such 
critical observatious as happen to suggest 
themselves :— 








** In happy moments, day by day, 
The sands of life may pass ;—” 





(This idea was probably suggested to the 
Poet Bunn by the daily passing of a 
sand-cart before his door, amid the n usical cries of “ Sand,ho !” from 
the driver.) ah 

‘¢ In swift but tranquil tide away, 

From Time’s unerring glass.” 

(Here we get a pleasant notion of Old Timz having broken his egg- 
boiler, for how otherwise could the sand be running in a “ tranquil tide 
away” from the glass alluded to? But, al/ons.) 


* Yet hopes we ueed as bright to deem ” 
(As bright as what, good Pvet *) 
** Remembrance will recal ; 
Whose pure and whose unfading beam 


(That's exactly what we want to know ourselves, and we therefore reite- 
rate whose pure ? and whose unfading beam ? We would bet a dump against 
the Poet’s next new ballad, that the Poet himself could not give a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question.) 


> 


** Is dearer than them all.’ 


(What is dearer than them all? Is it the hopes, the remembrance, or 
the beam, that is dearer than them all? And what is this all, after all, 
that the hopes, or the remembrance, or the beam, are, or is, dearer than ?) 


“ Though anxious eyes upon us gaze, 
And hearts with fondness beat , 
Whose smile upon each feature plays 
With truthfalness replete.” 
(Now, we have a great mind to file a bill in equity against the Poet Bunn, 
to pray for an account, and force him to disclose, in reply to certain inter- 
rogatories, whether he means “ Whose smile” to be the smile of the 
anxious eyes, or the fondly beating hearts, or both, or neither, or if not, 
why not, or how otherwise ; and whether each feature is the feature of the 
person with the anxious eye, or the property of the owner of the beating 
heart, or whether it is appurtenant to the playing smile, or if not, why 








not ; or if either or neither, or one or both, or all or none of these alter- 
natives were intended by the Poet Bunn ; and if not, why not, and how 
otherwise ?) 

‘* Some thoughts none others can replace,” 


(Here we get a bit of refreshing fact at last. Some thoughts—the Poet 
Bunn’s thoughts for instance—none others can replace. That’s very 
true, Poet ; but why spoil a piece of matier of fact by lugging in head 
and "+ “re or neck and crop, an unmeaning line from the previous 
verse !) 

** Remembrance will recal, 

Which in the flight of years we trace, 
Is dearer than them all.” 


( This is suéh a jumble, that we give it up at once, and offer one pound 
(of gingerbread) reward to any charity-boy in any of the metropolitan 
parishes, who will produce a more complicated piece of nonsense than this, 
which, “ at the request of the Author and Composer,” the Poet Bunn has 
perpetrated.) 





PRINCE ALBERT AND POTATOES. 


His Royat Hicuness has manifested another of the many 
princely libéralities towards Literature and Science that will for ever 
connect his fame with the Intellect of England. He has, in his own 
magnificent way, patronised the Potato-speech of tor Buck- 
LAND. But our wofds afe poor and feeble to set forth the muhifi- 
cence. Therefure, we botrow that very large silver trumpet, the 
Windsor Express -— 


“Kinp ConsiDERATION OF Prince ALBERT.—At a time when the Potato disease 
is employing so much of public attention, it cannot be otherwise than gratifying to 
know that His Royat Hicuness Prince ALBEKT has, with the kindness which is 
so prominent a feature of his character, caused the distribution, by the resident clergy 
in several districts, of extracts from a speech delivered by Dx. BUCKLAND, Professor of 
Geology, at the Town Hall, Birmingbam ; wherein the proper treatment of the Potato, 
under existing circumstances, is set forth. The ful of these will be 
generally acknowledged, and His Royal Highness will receive the thanks which his 
meritorious conduct so highly deserves, 








“Extracts from a speech!” Now, the printing of some ten thou- 
sand copies—even at a cheap printer’s—would certainly amount to 
at least five pounds—a very large amount of benevolence in so trying 
a season. We understand that some of the folks who have received 
copies of the “ Extracts” that teach them the proper treatment of 
the potatoes, have impudently inquired when the Prince will send 
the potatoes themselves? To a hungry man, too poor to buy a dinner, 
the present of a Cookery Book is doubtless a scurvy jest. But then, 
Princes are such wags ! 








MR. SILK BUCKINGHAM v. PUNCH. 


We have received several copies of a printed paper—* Mr. Buckinc- 
HAM's Appeal against the Slanders of Punch.’’ 1t would not, we think, 
much conduce to Mr. BuckiNeuam's self-complacency, did he knew the 
various MS. comments inscribed on the margin of the document: but of 
this enough. The paper came too late for full consideration in our present 
Number : we garner it for our next. In the mean time, we must, in jus- 
tice to Mr. BuckinGuaM, observe, that the thing is only another instance 
of his matchless ingenuity to draw upon hiinself and his establishment the 
notice of the public. The British and Foreign Institute wants members— 
more live material ; and Mr. BuckineuaM, in this, his long-deferred reply 
to Punch, adroitly advertises for the stock. 





Farewell to the Game-Laws. 


=) URING January, Parliament is to meet, says 
WU) an amusing paragraph, “ for the despatch of 
business.” he partrid and pheasants 
are so frightened at this announcement, 
, which they foolishly imagine implies the re- 
vision of the laws under which they have 
hitherto peaceably lived, that they are allow- 
ing themselves to be shot in hundreds. The 
grouse intend passing the autumn next year 
in London, as they have been told by a City 
sparrow that they have nothing to fear from 
the Cockneys. The hares, also, lave run over to Germany, but the rabbits 
have retreated in a body to Wales, the country of their adoption. From 
these moves it really looks as if the knowing old birds had a presentiment 
it was all up with the landlords’ game. 
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WE should have ‘no objection to invest our money as speculators 
in one of these concerns, but we should feel rather'indisposed to make 
a deposit of ourselves in any of the carriages on a line that must run 
through a country infested with all sorts of ferocious animals. We 
do not know how far a steam engine may suit the taste of a tiger, who 
might take it into his head to saunter down to the station, and make 
the carriages into coupons, or declare a series of dividends by tearing 
the passengers to pieces—thus bringing them unexpectedly to a very 


-_— 


| disagreeable terminus.” We should not like to venture on any 
| Grand Jungle Junction until the brutes along the line became accus- 
tomed to the sight of a train, for we should not at all wonder if a few 
|guards get gobbled up, a Director or two demolished, and some 
stokers swallowed when the line is first opened. We had much 
| rather our money should be eaten up than ourselves, for we have no 
notion of having a real boa round our necks—a fate that must be 
looked for by some of the first travellers on the Indian Railroads, 








Fashionable Entelligence. 


HE most thrilling sensation has been created in the circles 
of ton, in the neighbourhood of Lambeth, by the sudden 
disappearance of Miss Soria Saran Situ, the young 
and lovely scion of the House of Coburg. The young 
lady must have quitted Coburg House while her illus- 
trious sire was measuring a remnant of ribbon. She 
was observed to walk very quickly towards a West End 
"bus, where she was received by a military-looking 
gentleman in blue, with his face muffled up in a cape 
made of oil-skin. They got down at Charing Cross; 
and the waterman on the stand, knowing Miss Smirn, 
made an observation to the crossing-sweeper, who knew the companion of 
her flight, and at once pronounced him to be Serceanr Tims of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Foree. A cab was in waiting at Trafalgar Square, with 
instructions to take the runaways an eightpenny fare in the direction of 
Wapping. 





We must now return to Mr. Suitu, who, on retiring to tea, missed | 


his daughter. His first impulse was to go distracted ; but his second 
resolution was to go nowhere until he had finished his tea, when he gave 
vent to his feelings in a flood of hand-bills. In the mean time, the 
runaways had been united in wedlock by the Registrar of the district ; 
aud young Tims, who had got leave of absence for two hours, returned to 
his beat as if nothing had happened. 

Serceant Tims is the son of old Tims, which is some alleviation to the 
sufferings of the head of Coburg House, who bears it as well as can be 
expec’ The young gentleman is a great favourite with his Inspector, 
and has distinguished himself at the taking of several pickpockets. The 
runaways first met at Baron Natuan’s, on the occasion of the celebrated 
Polka des Gufs being danced by that distinguished man, at the same 
soirée in which he introduced the Tarantella des Tea-things. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


In the prospectus of every Railway, an announcement is always made | 


of the Engineer, Solicitor, Banker, and Surveyor, who is appointed to the 
Line ; but not a word is ever said of the appointment of a Surgeon. From 
the latter being always excluded, one would imagine there was nothing on 
a Railway for a Surgeon to do. 


PEARLS FROM THE “POST.” 


Yesterpay, Lapy Jemima Swanpown’s spaniel Bijou took an 
airing in Hyde Park, at the right-hand carriage-window. We were 
delighted to observe that the amicable creature looked remarkably 
well. 

It is with extreme grief we have to announce the severe indisposi- 
tion of Lapy Carmine’s mackaw. A wretched footman—(one of the 
swinish multitude)—has confessed to the substitution of soft sugar 
for lump, in the cage of the interesting bird. The miscreant—we 
are happy to say—is in the hands of the police. In the name of all 
that is high and refined in society, we call for the hardest and 
strongest thunders of the law. 

The Countess or TittTLesat’s Angola cat Tiger has arrived in 
Portman Square from Brighton. Our readers will be charmed to 
know that the salubrious breezes of that saline retreat have had 

| their marked effect upon the Countess’s favourite. 

The Hon. Miss WiccLeton’s lovely and interesting marmoset 
| Sprite has been suffering from the Boreal rudeness of our ever- 
\varying climate. It is thought that a few months’ residence in 
Madeira is absolutely necessary to restore the patient, in which 
case, the Hon. Miss WiccieTon has expressed her inexorable 
| determination of accompanying the sufferer. 
refined and rarefied atmosphere of high life that we meet with true 
sensibility ! 





Merited Compliment. 


Moysizur Turers, when he was in London, went to see St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. He was stopped at the door for the customary fourpence. This 





Ha! it is only in the | 


| 


| 


he obstinately refused, inquiring all the while “ Is it not one Cathedral ?” | 


He was made to understand at last what the demand was for, when he 
| said, “Ha! now I comprehend. Dere are so very few great men in 
England, dat you make de people pay to see dem. It’s very sheap !” 





ONE AND THE SAME THING. 
Accorpine to rumour, Fleet Prison is to be a Railway Terminus. We 
are sure there was no necessity to have removed a brick of the old place 
for that purpose. 
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THE PREMIER NAVIGATOR. 
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JEAMES’S DIARY. 


ecm, AVE. this +. kimpleated a little efair with my friend 
N\\> GEORGE, .BaREACRES, which I trust will be to the ad- 
vantidge both of self & that noble gent. Adjining the 
BaREACRE proppaty isa small piece of land of about 100 
acres, called Squallop Hill, igseeding advantageous for the 
cultivation of sheep, which have been found to have a 
sa mage fine flaviour from the natur of the grass, tyme, 

eather, and other hodarefarus plants which grows on that 
mounting in the places where the rox and stones dont 
prevent them. Thistles here is also remarkable fine, and 
the land is also devided hoff by luxurient Stone Hedges— 
much more usefle and ickonomicle than your quickset, or 
any of that rubbishing sort of timber ; indeed the sile is 
of that fine natur, that timber refuses to grow there alto- 
gether. I gave Bareacres 50 an acre for this land (the 








- 7 igsact um of my St. Helena Shares)—a very handsom 
— price land which never yielded two shillings an acre ; 
<—— pe and very convenient to his Lordship I know, who had a bill 


coming due at his Bankers which he had given them, 

JEAMES DE La PLucre, Esquire, is thus for the fust time a 
landed propriator—or‘rayther, I should say, is about to reshume the rank & dignity 
in the country which his Hancestors so long occupied.” 

“ Thave caused one of our inginears to make’me a plann of the“Squallop Estate, 
Diddlesexshire, the property of &c., &c., bordered on the North, by Lorp BaRgacres’ 
Country ; on the West by Sir Gransy GRowLeR ; on the South by the Hotion. An 
Arkytect & Survare, a young feller of great emagination, womb we have employed 
to make a survey of the Great Caffrarian line, has built me a beautiful Villar (on 
paper), Plushton Hall, Diddlesex, the seat of I pz ta P., Esquire. The house is repra- 
sented a handsome Itallian Structer, imbusmd in woods, and circumwented by beautiful 
gardings. Theres a lake in front with boatsfull of nobillaty and musitions floting on its 
placid sufface—and a curricle is a driving up to the grand hentrance, and me in it, 
with Mrs., or perhaps Lapy HaNGELANA DE La Piucug. 1 speak adwisedly. J may be 
going to form a noble kinexion. I; may be (by marridge),\going’ to unight my famly 





once mor with Harrystoxy, from which misfortn has for some sentries separated us. 
I have dreams of that sort. 


ee - 








“ T’ve sean sevral times in a dalitifle vishn a serting Erls 
standing in a hattitude of bennydiction, and rattafying my 
union with a serting butifle young lady, his daughter. Phansy 
m® or Siz Jeames and Lapy Hangexina DE La Piucae! Ho! 
what will the old washywoman, my grandmother, say? She 
may Sell her mangle then, and shall too by my honour as a 
Gent. 


« As for Squallop Hill, its not to be emadgind that I was 
going to give 5000 lb. for a bleak mounting like that, unless 
I had some ideer in vew. Ham I not a Director of the 
Grand Diddlesex? Dont Squallop lie amediately betwigst 


that mounting, or my name is not Jzames. I have aranged 
a little barging too for my friend the Erl. The line will pass 
through a hangle of Bareacre Park. He shall have a good 
compensation I promis you; and then I shall get back the 


horrid state.” 


[The Diary now for several days contains particulars of 
no interest to the public:—Memoranda of City 


in which Mr. Jeames figures, and almost always 
by the side of his new friend, Lorp Bareacres, 
whose “ pompossaty,” as described in the last 
Number, seems to have almost entirely subsided. ] 





We then come to the following :— 
“‘ With a prowd and thankfle Art, I coppy off this morning’s 
Gyzett the folloing news :— 
« ¢Commission signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Diddlesex. 
«¢¢ James Avaustus DE La Piucue, Esquire, to be Deputy 
Lieutenant.’ ” 


“ «North Diddlesex Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 


Captain, vice BLowHarp, promoted.’ ” 





Deppaty Leftnant—a Capting? May I hatend the Cort of 
| my Sovring ¢ and dror a sayber in my country’s defens? I 


|3000 I lent him. His banker’s acount, I fear, is in a | 





Old Bone House, Single Gloster, and Scrag End. through | 
which cities our line passes? I will have 40,000 1b. for | 


dinners —meetings of Directors —fashionable parties | 


“¢James Avucustus DE La Piucue, Esquire, to be 


“And his it so? Ham I indeed a landed propriator—a | 


| wish the Fench wood land, and me at the head of my squad- | 


| ring on my hoss Desparation. How Id extonish ’em! How 
| the gals will stare when they see me in younifom! How 
| Mary Hann would—but nonsince ! I’m halways thinking of 

that pore gal. She’s left Str Jonn’s. She couldn’t abear to 

stay after I went, I’ve heerd say. I hope she's got a good 
| place. Any summ of money that would sett her up in bisniss, 
or make her comfarable, I’d come down with like a mann. I 
told my granmother so, who sees her, and rode down to 
Healing on porpose on Desparation to leave a five lb noat 
in anvylope. But she’s sent it back, sealed with a thimbill.”’ 


“ Tuesday. Reseavd the folloing letter from Lord B—, 
rellatif to my presntation at Cort and the Youniform I shall 
wear on that hospicious seramony :— 


“¢My DEAR DE LA PLUCHE, 


we wore French grey jackets, leathers, red morocco boots, 
crimson pelisses, brass helmets with leopard-skin and a white 
plume, and the regulation pig-tail of eighteen inches. That 
dress will hardly answer at present, and must be modified, of 
course. We were called the White Feathers, in those days. 
For my part, 1 decidedly recommend the Deputy Lieutenant. 

“¢T shall be happy to present you at the Levee and at the 
Drawing-room. Lapy Bargacres will be in town for the 
13th, with ANGELINA, who will be presented on that day. My 
wife has heard much of you, and is anxious to make your 
acquaintance. 


Heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, lend me five hundred and 
oblige 
“¢ Yours, very gratefully, 
« « BaREACRES.’ 


“ Note.” BAREACRES may press me about the Depity Left- 
nant—but J’m for the cavvlery.” 





“¢T think you had better be presented as a Deputy | 
Lieutenant. As for the Diddlesex Yeomanry, [ hardly know | 
what the uniform is now. The last time we were out, was | 
in 1803, when the Prince of Wales reviewed us, and when | 


“¢ All my people are backward with their rents: for | 
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KING HUDSON’S LEVEE. 











PEEL'S GAMES. THE GRETNA GREEN DIRECT ATMOSPHERIC 


WE understand that the Premizr is shortly about to publish a new RAILWAY COMPANY. 
edition of Hoye, embracing all the new games and tricks which, by a| Mr. Punch assures the public that this projected Railway, of whose 
skilful knowledge of how to play his cards, Str Ropert Peet has become | Company he has constituted himself Chairman, is a bond fide undertaking. 
master. He intends devoting an entire chapter to shuffling, which is | He has no objection, as a philosopher, to blowing bubbles; but he repu- 
an art of itself, and one which the Premrer has carried to the utmost | a that eT ae as A —_ ow - - — apne, 
: ™ : . : +41 | therefore, is not addressed to Stags, although it intimately concerns 
perfection. ‘There will be a few pages devoted to hints on cutting, with | Bucks, ania of gentlemen, above 1 am ieteesiell tn dbtaining rn 


remarks on the proper time to cut, and a few general observations on the | facility of transit to Gretna Green. The advantages‘of a Railway con- 


treatment of the pack, so as to make a good hand of it. Tricks will occupy veyance to that locality will be obvious. The rate of travelling will be 
a very large space in the Premirr’s work; but the games will be the chief | such as to baffle the most determined parent, the best horses, and most 
feature. Cribbage, as played at the expense of the Whigs, will be elabo- | honest and energetic postboys. The Line being an atmospheric one, all 
rately explained ; and a chapter on revokes will explain how it is that | chance of a collision will be avoided, especially of that most awkward 
there is nothing irrevocable in the games of the Premier. | kind of collision—a collision with the friends of the runaway heiress. 

The work will be emblazoned with a splendid portrait of Sim Roserr|A consideration even more important than those foregoing, is the 
Pest as the Knave of Spades, in which character he appeared the other following one : 


, Of all travelling, a trip to Gretna Green is, at present, the most 
day, at the commencement of the works on the Trent Valley Railway. expensive. The advantages of the journey, therefore, are confined to the 


nobility, gentry, and, may we add, clergy. The Gretna Green Railway 
— will place the Green within the reach of the public at large ; and while 
the first-class trains will convey peers, baronets, and other members of 
THE MAMMOTH HORSE. the aristocracy with their fair companions ; the second and third trains 
P F F - will accommodate respectable shopkeepers, mechanics, and agricultural 
ne following ae aon written in a moment of dejection, after | jahourers. The comin will be — the Temple of Senn, so that 
ant he a Peete an . | the papers on the subject of a Mammoth horse | the travellers may step from the former to the latter at once. The only 
sr e fell y arrived in London, and stands amazingly high among its | fear that Punch has for the success of his project is, that one of the first 
a one , things that Parliament will do, next Session, will be, to abolish the 
THE MAMMOTH: STEED. privileges of Gretna Green, a thing which, in the opinion of many, it 

ought to have done long ago.; 








Oh, give me but my Mammoth steed, 
My horse of wondrous height, 
And I will up to London speed, 
To make of him a sight. 





He looks a mountain 4s he stands, Cambridge on the Right Divine of Kings. 
He's very tall indeed ; We think it was Bouincproxe who declared that he should never 
His height is more than twenty hands,— believe in the right divine of kings, until monarchs were born with crowns 
My wondrous Mammoth steed ! on their heads, like cocks with combs. Certainly, Royalty, thus endowed, 


would at once vindicate its divine origin, and cause a considerable saving 
in the article of diadems. However, the Duke or CAMBRIDGE requires no 
such fleshly excrescence to assure him in the divine faith. His late 
eloquent speech at Hanover proves how very intimate he is with the ways 
and intentions of Providence. Destiny is as familiar to him as the well- 
fed face of Toast-master Too ; for, making his speech on the birth of 
the Hanoverian Prince, the Duke said:—“I have ever regarded it as a 
great benefit to a country, that the succession to the Crown should remain 
assured in the line prescribed by the decrees of Heaven!” In which case, 
what does His Royal Highness think of the succession of the House of 
ee aes Hanover to the dethronement of the House of Stuart? 


WANTON FELONY, mine | Wnt, 


Taz Times of Saturday last contains an advertisement headed as INCREASE OF POPULATION. 


follows :—‘* Raitway Scrip Sroten.” Can a more gratuitous pi ‘ i 

F espe ° us piece of| Mansuat Buceavp’s last bulletin records the capture of two hundred 
pone npn — Seaghaet than such a theft, when waste-paper is only two-| donkeys. Altering the figure in Cuaries Taz TxNtH’s memorable say- 
Pe po ing, we may exclaim, “ J n’y a que deux cents Francais de plus!” 


If to the battle’s heat I rush, 
My Mammoth steed, no doubt, 

The strongest enemy would crush,— 
My beautiful, my stout. 

The fat upon his wondrous flanks 
Would certainly succeed 

In smothering the foeman’s ranks,— 
My own, my Mammoth steed, 









































THE KNAVE OF SPADES. 
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MISS MALONY AND FATHER) LUKE. 
Patrick Street, Cork, Nov. 20¢. 
M's 


BIDDY MALONY presents 
her compliments to Punch, 
and begs to submit to him 
the following statement :— 
i“ My grandmother dying, 
and the winther comin on 
(she was the daughther to the 
Mutui¢an, of Castle Mulligan, 
and cousin by the mother’s 
side, who was a Fitzsimons, 
of Clonakilty, to the Right 
Honourable the Kart or 
Batiywuacket), I thought I 
could do nothing betther with 
the legacy which she left me 
(Heaven rest her sow} !) than 





purchase me a new muff and 
_ > tippet. I saw a sweet sable 
La.  / ll shuit at Mr. Firzaisson’s, in 


Great George’s Street—and 
(as nothing looks better with mourning, or shuits my complexion better) 
I purchased muff, boa, and cuffs, complete. A more elegant set of furs 
there is not in all Cork: as for Mrs. Krnaity’s pelisse that she brags of 
these two years, I believe they’re dyed—I know her Aair is : but this, 
please not to mention. 

“ Sunday last was a sweet cold morning, and I went to eight-o’clock 
mass with my dear Amatia Bropiaan, who was dying with envy of the 
tippet and muff. There wasn’t a lady in chapel but I believe was in a 
fury with poor me—a sad frame of mind, Mr. Punch, to go to Chapel in! 

‘“‘ FatHer Luke no sooner catches sight of my new sables than he 
frowns on me as if they didn’t become me: and QO, Sir! fancy my horror 
when he stands up and exhorts the congregation from the altar, looking 
steadfastly at me all the while. 

« ¢ Women of Ireland :’ says he ; ‘ women descended from those three 
hundthred virgins whom} the bloody Saxon Cromwe tt slew at Wexford ; 
women who inhabit a land whose vallies are the greenest, whose rivers are 
the clearest, whose mountains are the highest in the worrrld. What sacri- 
fices are you prepared to make to that bleeding, that beautiful counthree ? 


| The wicked Saxon has blighted the potato-crop, and rejoices in the pros- 








pect of the national famine. The agonies of our children feast his heart 
with hellish joy: do they aeaken no sympathies in yours? Are 
you not prepared to do everything to rescue your starving country- 
men? Our Sublime Liberator permits it: enjoins it. That: Great 
Philanthropist cannot subscribe himself, for he is poor—but he calls 
upon you, his children, to make every sacrifice. Father of our coun- 
thry, shall not your daughthers obey you?” We were all affected to 
tears of rage against the Saxon—whom, except yourself, dear Punchy, 
and perhaps Captain Smita, of the 190th (with whom I danced at Mallow 
Race-ball), and who is a very nice young man, I detest cordially—and we 
protested we were ready to make any sacrifice for our suffering country- 
men, Then, Mr. Punch, came the cruel cruel attack on poor me ! 

* * Any sacrifice ! roars Farner Luxe. Can you talk of sacrifices, 
who have spent fifteen guineas on a muff and tippet !—you, who are 
decking yourself with fine raiment when your country is in mourning ? 
—you, who are flaunting in gorgeous apparel when Ireland is naked and 
cold? Every eye in the chapel turned towards me: the people round 
about moved away from me and left me alone ; and as for that odious 
Miss Bropiaan, she gave a grin of triumph, much more becoming a fiend 
than a Christian woman and cousin of my own, which she is, the 
Bropiegaxs of Brodigan Town being connected with the Loonys of 
Drumclubber—first cousins of ours, as everybody knows. 

Well, Sir, I left the chapel in anguish of mind, as you may fancy ; and 
have had all Cork calling upon me since to condole with me. But [ want 
to know—was it quite fair for his Reverence toattack me? I paid my 
thirty-shilling note to the Tribute; every blessed Sabbath I put my shil- 
ling in the plate : I may haye my charities, too, at home ; but there is no 
call to publish them; and I think it’s cruel entirely that I should be for- 
bidden to purchase in the shops, and that Faruer Luxe will not let me 
and my poor boa and tippet alone: I, who subscribed to the silver tea- 
service, too, which the Ladies gave him. I warrant you he didn’t cry out 
at the extravagance of that. 

“ Please, dear Mr. Punch, take my case in hand, and defend your 
constant reader, the poor defenceless innocent. 

“ Bippy Matony.” 


Deadly Poisons. 


Tue French have been distributing Crosses of the Legion of Honour to 
Chinese Mandarins, The English introduce opium into China, but the 
French prefer importing Crosses of the Legion of Honour. They evi- 
dently rely on their old proverb: “ J/ n’y a rien qui tue comme le ridicule.” 
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“ ALLow me,” says the Dux to PEEL, 
“ To introduce a man whose zeal 

Was e’en too warm for India’s sphere.” 
“ What, ELtensorovucH !” Peet replied, 
“I’m sorry he should be denied— 

But, pon my word, he cau’t lodge here.” , 





THE ARMY. 


Moratity is finding its way even to the Horse Guards. The military 
authorities are no longer to angle with lies for recruits: the gudgeons are 
to be caught after another fashion. The Recruiting Conger is no longer 
to be the Clown in the bloody pantomime of Glory. No: for the Bath 
Journal informs us— 

“The militia are to have a most efficient staff in each county: one-third of the 
main body of the militia to be embodied for three years’ ezercise, at the same time 
allowing the men to volunteer to the line, with certain regulations to subaltern officers 
to extend their services also.’’ 

This ‘‘ allowing the men to volunteer to the line” is only an extension 
of Mrs. Bonn’s benevolent principle of “allowing” the ducky, ducky, 
ducky, to come and be killed! However, the Journal assures us that 
this measure will “ put a stop to the demoralising scenes witnessed in all 
public-houses to catch a recruit.” We wonder what the Iron Duke says 
to this. According to his own showing, what has morality to do with 
glory? For is it not among the Duke’s recorded apophthegms that “ men 
who go for soldiers should not be nice about religion”? The Duke’s 
notion of the Army of Martyrs is—an army with more drums than prayer- 
books. 





RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 


Our own snug little suburban Railway, the “ Kensington and Shepherd’s 
Bush,” has given notice of an extension, and we have no doubt it would 
run to any lengths if Parliament would grant its permission. We cannot 
conceive what point this eccentric little Line can possibly be driving at. 
There is some talk of its spreading out its little arms towards Little 
Chelsea, in which ease it will perhaps embrace Pimlico. We understand 
that the concern has lately set up a horse and cart to carry out Clay 
Cross coals at eighteen-pence a hundred, which are brought from Shep- 
herd’s Bush once a day in the first class carriages. 





& King “Jeames.” 

We learn from Palermo that the Kina or THe Two Siciuies had a 
tremendous “ struggle of politeness” with the Empgror or Russia, to 
yield “ the place of honour ” iu the Royal carriage. At length, “the con- 
test ended by the King taking the footman’s place behind the vehicle. 
There have been kings who could not be better placed. 
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A CARD. 

UGSBY to acquaint 
Bishop Priests, ‘Com- 
missionersof Fine Arts, 
patrons of * Pure Art,” 
and dealers in Ancient 
Windows, that he has 
opened a manufactory 
for every article in the 
Medieval line at very 
reduced prices. All 
kinds of Metal Work. 
with imitation-rust of 
the best quality, done 
so as to defy detection 
from the remains of 
the middle-ages. New 
door-handles, pump- 
handles, water-vats, 
candlesticks, and wea- 
ther vanes, warranted 
to look five hundred 
years old. 

Modern Portraits, 
antiquated as per spe- 
cimen annexed, at fixed 
prices, with lions or 

iffins extra, accord- 
ing to the length of 
their tails. Worthies 

pee = made up from any 

te Zz number of authorities, 
=> as per other specimen 

annexed, namely :— 

An unknown Saint, which has been faithfully copied from various ori- 
ginals, viz., Head from a piece of broken 
window found under a brick-kiln by the 
Archeological Institute at Winchester ; Mis- 
sal from a tomb-stone in Dublin Cathedral ; 
Right Hand from half a Bishop picked up 
after the fire at York Minster; Left ditto 
from the nineteenth fi (counting from the 
right) in the oriel window of St. Peter’s at 
Rome ; Feet from part of a broken window 
(which has never been mended) in St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook ; Drapery from the deal 
boards in Westminster Abbey. 

N.B. Designs for Cathedrals made in five- 
and-forty minutes ; superior ditto in one 
hour ; ditto ditto for Churches in twenty-six 
minutes. Episcopal chapels in fifteen minutes 
—and, to save trouble, no ‘Dissenters need 
apply. Elegant Designs of Tombstones done 
in five minutes, and ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
own, Epitaphs worked in. 


La. 
el 
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THE END OF THE WORLD. 


A Great secret is advertised to be sold by 
a “Mr. Deatrry, Minister of the Gospel.” 
For the small ¢ of “to the body of the 
hall, 2d.,” and “ to the platform, 3d.,” anybody 
may purchase of the said Mr. Deattry a 
knowledge of the day and hour on which this 
wicked world of ours is to go to pieces. Mr. 
Deattry has exclusive intelligence of the 
tremendous finis about to be put to all things. 
We should like a sight of him. A man made 
the depositary of such awful knowledge must 
be a solemn creature to contemplate. He is 
as well worth the twopence, or even the three- 
penny stare from the —* as the OJIBBE- 
ways were worth a shilling. And more than this, ‘the startling fact” 
of the earth’s speedy destruction “ will be shown from Dan1zt’s visions, 
illustrated by canvas: ” nothing, however, is said about music or dancing. 
We recommend Mr. Deatrry to the proprietors of Parr’s Pills. Having 
clearly shown that dissolution is threatened to all men, he might then put 
off the nostrum as the only life-preserver in the tremendous catastrophe. A 
liberal allowance might be ale to families. 








THE ANATOMY OF THE BARRISTER’S TONGUE. 


At a late meeting of a medico-legal society, which is wont to assemble 
— in Pump Court, Temple, an interesting paper was read by 

ROFESSOR PLoppER, on the “ Anatomical Peculiarities of the Barrister’s 
Tongue,” as discovered by the examination of the organ in question in a 
large number of instances. 

The Professor commenced by stating that he had prosecuted researches 
on many legal subjects ; and in every subject that had come under his 
notice he had found the vocal organ of an unusual length, as he showed 
by the production of several specimens, and their comparison with the 
tongue of the chameleon, ant-eater, and other animals. He showed that 
the length and suppleness of the tongue formed in these animals a beauti- 
ful provision of Nature for seizing their prey, and insinuated that the 
same peculiarities in the Barrister might have a similar purpose. 

He next enlarged on the great number and complexity of the muscles 
connected with the forensic tongue, which enabled it to move backwards 
and forwards, and to this side or that, with wonderful facility. He showed, 
in particular, its admirable adaptation to circuitous or roundabout move- 
ments, so essential to the practice of pleading. The extreme muscular 
power of the Barrister’s tongue, he said, was such as to enable it to say 
anything ; and, in corroboration of this statement, cited several false- 
hoods, and other monstrous things, which had been uttered by Barristers, 
and which he conceived impossible for any other human beings to utter. 

He then demonstrated that what in the ordinary subject are mere 
bundles of fibres, become, in the Barrister, distinct muscles of large size, 
to which, as the discoverer, he had ventured to assign a nomenclature. 
For this he begged to apologise as somewhat canine in its Latinity, though 
not more so, he hoped, than anatomical terms in general. The chief of 
these muscles were as follows :— 

The Simulator and Dissimulator muscles; which enabled the Barrister 
to feign what he did not feel, and to dissemble what he felt, according to 
the exigencies of his case. 

The Suppressor Veri muscle ; by whose aid he suppressed the truth at 
his convenience. 

The Suggestor Falsi muscle ; by’means of which he could insinuate a 
fallacy, when necessary, into the minds of Jurymen. 

The Minax, or bullying muscle, which served for intimidating witnesses. 

The Perturbator, or bothering muscle; for the purpose of perplexing 
them, so as to make them swear to what was untrue. 

The Patheticus Lingus, or pathetic muscle of the tongue; used in 
making clap-trap appeals to British juries. 

The Detractor muscle; whose function was to vilify the character of an 
opponent’s client. 

All these muscles; the Professor stated, possessed a peculiar irrita- 
bility ; in virtue of which they were singularly sensitive to the influence 
= = metal, gold, which was such as to command the action of any or all 
of them. 





THE BISHOP’S HOUSE-WARMING. 


Tue Essex Herald delights us with the glad tidings that the Lorp 
BisHop or Rocuzster “has taken full possession of the new episcopal 
palace at Danberry.” Now, when it is remembered that this palace is the 
job of the Church Commissioners ; when it is borne in mind that this 
episcopal abiding-place is cribbed from so many churches, the house- 
warming of his Grace becomes a matter for serious contemplation. It 
took merely a hatful of thousands to erect this episcopal palace—some- 
thing about thirty thousand, we believe, to house the apostolical successor 
of the fishermen and tent-makers. Thirty thousand pounds,—when, 
according to the confessions of the Commissioners, the spiritual condition 
of the people is at the lowest ebb, for the want of church-a dation 
Pondering on this fact, we may consider the Danberry palace as a fabric 
erected from the spoils of the poor and spiritually forlorn. However, let 
the pauper heed not the want of a seat in the poor man’s church, when his 
Grace or Rocuster is cushioned so cosily ina palace at Danberry. We 
do not find this sort of Christianity in any approved copy of the New 
Testament ; but a bishop may now and then act from his own variorum 
edition. The bishop, however, says the Essex Herald, “has already evinced 
a liberal spirit and kind consideration for those around him.” And how? 
Why, being welcomed “‘ by a merry peal of the village bells,” the ringers 
were “liberally rewarded, and afterwards provided with a substantial 
supper!” We should expect nothing less from his Grace: for he is, 
indeed, ungrateful who will not reward his proper trumpeter. . 








COMMISSION OF LUNACY.—A CLEAR CASE. 


A Frew days since, a Commission of Lunacy was opened, when it was 
proved that the lunatic “had got it into his head that he would take 
Covent Garden Theatre!” whereupon the Jury, without hesitation, found 





Too Mucu or a Goop Ta1nc.—Parliament is to meet early in January. 
It had better be prorogued till the Christmas pantomimes are over. 





him very mad indeed. 
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PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 


anon. A rule originally derived from the Latin word 
Canna, a stick or cane, because in early days the only 

¢ way to promulgate a rule among the people was to beat 
it into them. The word cannon, a gun, is the same as 
canon, a rule, which generally applies to things ecclesias- 
tical, and was particularly appropriate to 
a church disposed to be rather militant. 
The word canons also came to be applied 





| to the persons themselves, who were di- 
( vided into regular and secular; from 
d which we no doubt got the English term , 
& “regular son of a gun,” intended, pro- ( & 


ay bably, as a secular sarcasm at the ex- 
YY, pense of the regulars. The secular canons 
Z| are still found in cathedrals, and some of them are said 
ba "~~ to be fond of a good bottle of wine, or, in other words, 
like to be loaded with grape up to the very muzzle. 

Casu, vide CrepitT, whichis the only medium through which an 
acquaintance with cash is sometimes cultivated. 

Census. The numbering and classifying of the people, which 
takes place every ten years, when the whole human pack is sorted, 
after the long shuffling it has experienced. The last Census was in 
1841, and included all who slept in dwellings on the night of the 6th 
of June ; but there should, of course, be a liberal allowance made for 
those who did “not go home till morning, till daylight did appear.” 
The result showed a large increase in the population, and the Census 
was so accurate that there was only two babies and a butcher’s-boy 
unaccounted for in the County of Middlesex, and a few brokers 
missing from the Stock Exchange. 

Cartan. From the Latin word caput, a head; though some 
Captains have so very little head that we can see no 
analogy between the primitive and the derivative. 
There is in the army a Captain to every company, 
but in the navy every company—that is to say, 
every Steam-boat Company—has a great number 










= .\= of Captains. It was in the old French navy a 
Fs (R= point of honour on the part of the Captain to sink 
- ! with his ship, and blow it up rather than allow it 


to be taken. In the Thames navy the passengers often blow up the 
ship, and they sometimes blow up the Captain, who begins blowing 
up the crew, in cas@ of a collision or other accident. 

Centrat CrimiNaAt Court. A place for holding conversaziones 
between the Bench and the Bar, who occasionally suspend their small 
talk for the purpose of trying a prisoner. 

Certrorarr, A sort of legal locomotive for moving law proceed- 
ings, or a kind of crane for drawing them up from an inferior to a 
superior court. 

CHAMBERLAIN. From the word cubicularius, a Roman name for a 
slave who had to look after the chambers, a duty that has now 
devolved upon the laundresses of the Temple. The Lorp Cuam- 
BERLAIN has the control of the household, of which the actors at the 
various theatres are supposed to form a part ; so that the companies 
of the Surrey and Victoria, a8 well as the troop at Astley’s, including 
the British Acrobats, the Egyptian Youths, or the Caoutchouc 
Unapproachables, are all considered to be the personal attendants 
on Her Magsesry, and as such, are under the authority of the Lorn 
CHAMBERLAIN. : 

Carprivat. The highest Roman Catholic 
dignity next to the Pope. The word is 
derived from cardo, a hinge, because the 
Cardinals will turn either way, and open the 
door for anything. When the Pope makes 
a Cardinal, he gives him a red hat; and it 
is supposed that CarpinaL Wo.sey pa- 
tronised the Old Mother Red Cap, at Camden 
Town, when he and Henry THE Ercuru went out on some of their 
roystering expeditions to Highgate. 








Literary Discovery. 


Tue greatest mystery has hitherto prevailed as to the existence of such 
a creature as Mrs. Gamp's “Mrs. Harris.” This fact, however, is no 
longer a matter “unbeknown.’”’ It is proved, beyond a doubt, that Mars, 
Hararis is no less a person than the Editress of the Standard. 





The Ministers and the Raflroads. 


We understand that several M.P.’s have, with the view of disqualifying 
themselves from serving on Railway Committees, been rt et a Shares 
wholesale to the various new Lines, that by having an interest they may 
be exempted from the severe duties of Committee-men. Among the 
applications is one from the Premier, in the usual form, from which we 
give an extract. After the = of the application, we find the “Name in 
full,” after which comes the “address ;” and under the head of “ Business or 
Profession, if any,’ we get the candid admission that “the applicant’s 
professions are too numerous and too various to mention.” As referees, 
he gives two names, being those of Lorp Joun Russeit and the Duke 
or BuckincHaM. On those parties being applied to in the usual way by 
the company, to ascertain the respectability of the applicant for Shares, 
the answer returned by Lorp Joun Russe. was to the following effect :— 

“ Sir, 

“‘ I believe Rosert Peer, who has applied to you for Shares, to be 
a well-meaning man ; but I do not know whether I am justified in saying 
much more in his favour. As to his complying with calls, I think, if the 
calls are very peremptory, he is almost sure to attend to them, though he 
may be rather dilatory in doing so. 

‘ T have the honour to be, &. &c., 
“J. Russe,” 


The answer from the Duke or BuckincHam was by no means 0 satis- 
factory. It briefly remarked that—the Duke or Buckincuam certainly 
knows Sir R. Pzet, the applicant for Shares, and, indeed, knows him a 
great deal too well. The Duxe or Buckincuam would not trust the 
applicant for Shares ; but of course leaves the Directors of the Railway 
Company to use their own discretion.” 








“THE WELLINGTON LETTERS.” 


HESE missives, we understand, have been 
formed into a collection, uniform with the 
Dispatches, about to be edited by CotonzL 
Gurwoop. They are said to be models 
of the epistolary style, in which all the small 
courtesies and minor graces of life are 
made subservient to regimental brevity 
of expression. Some of them, too, blow 
hot and cold in the most valiant manner ; 
particularly those in the case of the Surap- 
NEL family, wherein the Duke promises 
the late Colonel “ to assist, by every means 
in his power, to procure a reward for 

' him,”— followed by a subsequent letter 
to the Colonel’s representative, in which the same gallant Field-Marshal 
“positively declines to apply for Mr. NEEpHAM Scrore SHRAPNEL in any 
manner, or to any authority.” We have, as in duty bound, a tremendous 
opinion of his Grace ; though we may stop a little short of the idolatry 
professed by the spinsters of May Fair. Nevertheless, with such spinsters, 
we cannot but think that Iron Dukes, like Iron Pokers, are none the worse 
for just a little polish, 











EPIGRAM 
ON THE FRICE OF ADMISSION TO SEE THE MAMMOTH HORSE, 


I would not pay a coin to see 
An animal much larger ; 

Surely the Mammoth horse must be 
Rather an over-charger.. 








THE TERRORS OF THE THAMES. 


CoNSIDERABLE consternation is felt among the various Crews and 
Captains in the above-bridge navy, at the bold and reckless conduct of the 
Bee and Ant in their es up and down the Channel. The opposition 
vessels complain bitterly of the terrific quantity of Bees’-whacks they 
are compelled to tolerate. The Ant is said to be almost as formidable in 
her movements, and, with the peculiar instinct of the ant, it is rapidly 
undermining the foundations of some of the older Companies. 

PEEL’S WEAKNESS. 

Tuere is a rumour that Lorp Sranzey is about to leave the present 
Ministry. This looks as if it were on the point of breaking up, for we 
know the old proverb :—“ A rat always deserts a sinking vessel.” 























PUNCH AND THE “ STANDARD.” 


HE poor old Standard put itself into 
a dreadful flatter a few evenings 
ago, and flapped its bunting rudely 
in the face of Punch, an indignity 
that naturally forces him to lay his 
hand upon his baton. We should 
however as soon think of assaulting 
our “ grandmother,” the Herald, as 
° of doing violence to its younger re- 
lative. We should in mercy be cau- 
tious how we attack with our pen 
that which from its feebleness is 
literally liable to be knocked down 
with a feather. The Standard de- 
votes the whole of its first leader 
of the 20th of November to a piece 
of wretched garrulity, founded ona 
stupid and blundering misappre- 
heusion of the meaning of a cut in 
one of our recent numbers. This 
utter’ inability to see a joke would not have surprised us in our 
“grandmother ;” and we can only imagine that the blindness runs 
in the family. The old lady gets literally shrewish at the end of her 
torrent of talk, and exclaims threateningly, “ our Sovereign shall 
not be belied-while we have the power to expose the fabricators of 
falsehood and their fabrications.” 

This is a gratuitous burst of bravado, 4 propos to nothing, and has 
been inspired by our social caricature called “ Maternal Solicitude ” 
(p. 222), in which our readers will recollect a fusby woman, who has in- 
dulged in the vulgar weakness of givingher children fine names, is the 
principal personage, and in which the purblind Standard insists on 
seeing an allusion to the Royal Family. We need not say that 
none was dreamt of by us, though the dreary and drowsy old 
Standard seems, in a fit of night-mare, to have been troubled by the 
vision of disloyalty, which only existed in its own obfuseated brains. 
The spoony sentimentality over the Sovereign, whom the Standard 
volunteers to shield with its umbrella from our purely imaginary 
attack, must surely have been inspired by an additional drop of 
“something comfortable” with which aged females are sometimes in 
the habit of flavouring their gruel. ‘The idea of the Standard saying 
that anything “shall be ” or “ shall not be,” is really too rich, 











PROPER SPIRIT. 


Ir is said the Bude Lights in'Trafalgar Square have been tried several 
times, but that they cannot be made to burn. The reason of this obsti- 
nacy is that they will not lend themselves to illuminate a place which, 
they maintain, the less that is seen of it the better. 





HUNTING APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr Levi's hounds will meet every day next week in the neighbour- 
hood of Capel Court, for the purpose of Railway Stag hunting. 
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GLORIOUS NEWS! 


Ws live in troublous times, yet is not our daily life unvisited en 
of comfort—unsustained by tidings that give strength to the spirit, and 
gladness to the heart! If any melancholy sceptic deny this, we at once 
confound him with the subjoined extract from the daily news :— 

“The King and Quegn or THe Frenca, the Queen or THE BELGIANS, the 


Ducness or OR_eans, the Count or Paris, the Doucnuess or Nemours, and the 
Duks or Brabant——”’ 


No ; we will not give the whole of the sentence yet. We feel that we 
have raised the expectation of the reader; for his heart beats quicker, 
and his nerves thrill with an acuter sense of existence. to learn what 
wonder—enacted by the royal party —is heralded by the foregoing. 
Patience, reader ; be calm, be philosophic : and know, that the King, and 
the Queens, and the Duchesses, and the Count, and the Duke, absolutely— 


** walked for two hours in the park of St. Cloud on Saturday.’’ 


If the daily paper bring with it heavy tidings, is it not also the herald 
of happiness and joy? True it is, we are saddened with the news of a 
potato famine; are more than saddened by O’ConneLu’s oratory—that 
quack-salver gibberish, mocking the miseries of a nation, and trading 
upon wretchedness with the slang of sympathy and patriotism,—neverthe- 
less, the sadness is lessened, the indignation subsides into sweet repose, 
when we find that a batch of royalties have “ walked for two hours in the 
Park of S:. Cloud!’’ There is something in the important, the glad intel- 
ligence, that more than reconciles us to the worst inequalities of the 
human condition. All the rest of the broad sheet may lower with the 
records of crime and misery,—of want and grief, and all the evils that 
hunt poor human nature ; nevertheless, there is one bright, effulgent spot 
in the daily history of the world—one glorious piece of radiance that rains 
down light and hope on man,—and that is the giad, the blissful tidings 
that “the King and Queen or THE Frencn—(&c. &e. &e.)— walked 
for two hours in the Park of St. Cloud on Saturday!’ Yes; on 
Saturday ! 





ALARMING DISEASE IN RAILWAY STOCK. 


We grieve to announce that the blight has spread from the potatoes to 
the Provincial Stock Exchanges. The disease has made the most alarming 
ravages at Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds, where large stocks were on 
hand. The external appearances were most flourishing, and almost all 
the plants seemed to promise well; but they were found to be plants and 
nothing else, there being a total want of root when they came to be 
examined. Those which have suffered most were grown on a chalk 
formation. The rottenness commences with the Stags, and rapidly 
spreads to the Brokers. When once they are infected, there are no hopes 
of saving the stock. Scarce one good scheme in ten can now be found ; 
and the more they are examined, the greater is the per centage of 
entirely decayed and useless ones, 

The species called the “ Director,” which looked so well in the early 
part of the season, has generally failed. They shot up too strong at first, 
aud wanted bottom to endure the very stormy weather we have had 
lately. Cutting was largely practised by all respectable members of 
the commurity, and even shutting up in stone jugs has been found 
ineffectual to stop the progress of the disorder. 

We trust Government will do something to remedy the dreadful effects 
of this disorder. Let them appoint Commissioners, as they have done in 
Ireland, to go over the infected districts and carefully separate the good 
from the rotten stock, 

Much of the Scrip will probably be converted into a pulp, and after- 
wards reissued in the fourm of Repeal Addresses, and other deleterious 
forms. 

The ports should be instantly opened, and common honesty imported 
in the largest quantities possible. At the same time, we are bound to say 
that we do not see where it is to come from. No nation we know has 
more on hand than is required for the supply of its own population —few 
so much. The Americans, from whom expectations have beeu enter- 
tained, certainly have none to spare. 


MEDICAL QUESTION, 
1” 


“ Q. Give an example of Anchylosis, or Bony Union ? 
“ A. The Andover Union !” 


BATTLE OF THE BATTLEDORES., 

Ir seems. from the Times, that Trinity College and the British Museum 
have been having a fine game of shuttlecock with Mr. Hattiweiet, Both 
these bodies are very learned, and therefore appear to think a person who 
steals property will naturally offer the same for sale to its rightful owner. 
The Battledores are now meditating a grand fight with one another ; but 
we should like to know what will become of the Shuttlecock ? 
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MR, JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM 


“PUNCH.” 


v. 





R. JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM is an adroit, clever person. 
Possibly, he is of that select class,so prodigally endowed by 
nature, that they may be considered even too clever. All his life 
he has been full of projects : full as a November Guy Fawkes of fire- 
works ; and, like the squibs and crackers, they have gone off, some 
whizzing, some banging, but all ending in not very odorous 
vapour. We presume that the “ British and Foreign Institute ”— 
Mr, Bucx1ncHaw’s last project—is about to share the fate of the 
other bantlings of his brain. Like MapE.rine’s taper,— 


** Its little smoke in pallid moonshine dies ; ’” 


and therefore does Mr. BuckincHam puff—puff—puff with all his 
might to blow it in again. His is the reverse of the difficulty of the 
puny knight, for he cannot relume “the little farthing rushlight.” 
And so Mr. BucxineuaM, after his own adroit fashion, begs at his 
worst need, the revivifying breath of Punch. Well, he shall have it. 
We will vouchsafe him a gentle blow.' 

Mr. Buckincuam has published an “ Appeal against the Slanders 
of Punch.” This Appeal—which with a peculiar kind of modesty, 
of which he assuredly has the patent, Mr. BuckincuHam requests 
all editors to “ give insertion to”—is, indeed, no other than a clever 
advertisement of the astounding merits of the house in George 
Street, Hanover Square. Until last week, some months, we 
believe, have elapsed since BuckincHam’s name cast its native 
radiance on our columns. At length his wrongs have broken out. 
Upon due consideration, he thinks himself, with Acres, a very ill-used 
gentleman. Some constitutions take injuries as some take diseases, 
which slumber long in the system ere they are outwardly developed. 
Mr. BucxineHam is evidently of this sluggish habit. At length, 
however, this “ poison”—poison is the word—has broken out, and 
Mr. B. is evidently at this moment in a terrible state of moral 
eruption, 

Mr. BuckincHam owns that Punch “commenced its career with 
lively and harmless wit.” On the same authority, however, Punch 
now runs a career of slander and misrepresentation. This is the 
old story. Mr. BucktnecHam could laugh very heartily at the sport 
—until his own turn came. What is lively and harmless wit when 
exercised upon others, becomes slander when applied to himself. 

Mr. Buck1ncHaM says— 

** It is true that my life has been more varied than that of most men, and my name 
has been oftener before the public than that of many others.’’ 

Why, this is true: and therefore, with a full recollection of Mr. 
BuckinGHAM’s many projects, we readily attended to the many 
‘communications addressed to us by various members of the In- 
stitute. All the facts that have appeared in Punch have been supplied 
by victim-mem bers (as they called themselves) of the Institute itself— 

** Keen are his pangs, but keener far to feel— 
He nursed the pinion which impell’d the steel! ” 

But to return to Mr. Buckincuam’s many plans. Can he forget 
his notable project of purchasing a line-of-battle ship to take families 
round the world, for the amusement and instruction of tender 
juveniles? A large sum of money was subscribed for that compre- 
hensive purpose ; but unfortunately, after a time, the new CapTain 
Cook Buckincuam felt himself in bad health. He could not go 
round the world. Well, what became of the funds subscribed? 
Possibly, however, Mr. BuckincHam may have forgotten the whole 
transaction. Fortunately, however, we have a copy of the Prospectus 
in our possession, and may edify our readers with a reprint. If Mr. 
Bucxincuam has ever served the public, has he not, on the other 
hand, been the first to ask for recompense? He boasted that, whilst 
in Parliament, he served the booksellers, by obtaining for them a 
diminution of the number of presentation books required by the 
Universities ; and upon this piece of service did he not send round 
a begging-letter to the trade for repayment in volumes or hard cash ? 

We shall, now, notice only three assertions put forth by 
Mr. Buckincuam. No doubt his sympathy is genuine as it is 
intense toward the Royal Family of France. Hence he mourns that 
both Whig and Tory papers “look on with silence, if not indifference, 
at the disgraceful caricatures of Lovis-PHiLiPre and his sons!” If 
Lovis-PuiL1PPE do not immediately become a patron of the 
Institute, then—then has Mr. Buckincuam wasted his ink. Mr. 
B. continues :— 

“‘Neither the moral dignity of the throne, the sacredness of the allar, nor the 








brightest pattern of domestic purity which the Court of this country has perhaps ever 
furnished since it has been a kingdom, being sufficient to protect the highest and the 
noblest in the land—not merely in station, but in character, attainments and virtue— 
from the malignant attacks, and disgusting exhibitions of this unprincipled publi- 
cation.’ 


This burst of indignation we pass unanswered. We leave our 
readers—our two shundred thousand readers, for, looking at the 
periodical circulation of Punch in every public establishment of the 
empire, we can honestly number so many—we leave them to decide 
upon the truthfulness of these accusations, which fairly indicate the 
spirit of the whole “ Appeal.” 

.. We come to another charge— a most grave one. 


‘* Pretended letiers of some of the Members were forged, and printed in its pages as 
genuine. A lithographic copy of one of these was sent from the office of Punch to every 
one of the Members of the Institute, addressed according to the printed list of their 
names, with a view to disgust them with the Institute andits Associates.’’ 


* Letters of some of the Members!” Yes; Mr. Buckiwenam, the 
virtuous, indignant champion of truth, says “letters”! Let the reader 
mark a plain tale. A letter—one single missive—was printed in 
Punch, This letter was received through the post. It was signed 
“GrEorGE JonEs”—a name distinguished for great literary courage. 
This letter we believed—and, be it fully understood, we believe it still— 
to be a genuine production. We printed it. Mr. Jones was, pos- 
sibly, very much laughed at; for, in truth, the letter had peculiar 
claims to the risible. Mr. Jones, after some time, denied the author- 
ship. We lithographed the letter and distributed copies, not “to 
disgust Members” of the Institute ; but that, as some of them might 
possibly know the “fine Roman hand” of Jones, they might decide 
between the gifted author of Ancient America and Punch. After much 
hesitation, Jones commenced an action against Punch. It was met. 
‘We were prepared to gointo Court even with the author of Tecumseh, 
an Israel-Indian tragedy. Then Mr. Jones bethought himself. And, 
finally, Punch’s solicitor left him but this alternative ; either to pro- 


ceed to issue, or to pay Punch’s law expenses. Mr. Jones magnani- | 


mously chose the latter course. Very like conscious innocence! And 
this one letter Mr. Buckincuam—apostle of truth and temperance! 
—multiplies into letters: the solitary adherent Jones, he rolls out 
into “some Members”! Fortunate would it be for Mr. Bucxinec- 


HAM could he realise the latter experiment upon the comparative | 


few still subscribing to the Institute. 
We now come to Mr. Buck1ncuawm’s gravest charge. 


‘* In conclusion, I may add that, unless some steps be taken to stay this plague of 
indiscriminate attack and abuse, no institution and no individual will be safe from its 
malignant influence, unless it chooses to degrade itself by Juyiny a dishonourable silence.” 


We believe that Mr. Bucxincuam airs himself at public meet- 
ings as a man of the most scrupulous veracity. For years was he an 
itinerant moralist. He moreover corresponds with FarHer Ma- 
THEW, and is one perfect chrysolite of temperance. In his latter 
character, we would he had drunk at the well wherein, according to 
the legend, Truth has taken her abode. Mr. Buckincuam charges 
the writers of Punch with systematic extortion. He would brand 
them as literary highwaymen,—* money, or, what is dearer than your 
life, your reputation.” With the most profound contempt for his 
inane malice, with the deepest and intensest scorn, we repel his cow- 
ardly insinuation. Here is a man, forsooth, with mealy-mouthedness 
talking, with curious familiarity, too, of malignity, and slander, and 
poison,—a man dealing in the most loathsome accusations against a 
body of gentlemen at the very time when hé knows—ay, as well as 
he knows his own poor reality—that he cannot, even by the shadow 
of circumstance, substantiate} its truth, We at once pity and 
defy him. 

For the present we bid farewell to Mr. BuckincHam. On reflec- 
tion, he will doubtless feel that he has let his pen slip, and that, too, 
in mud. For either he must substantiate his grave charge of extor- 
tion, or, remaining silent, must be satisfied with the opinion that 
must inevitably fall upon the head of him who makes so wicked and 
yet groundless an accusation. We think it is Burke who says of 
somebody, “ He was contemptible and content.” 


Yet one word to Mr. Buckincuam. We have selected—as we 
think—the chief points of his “ Appeal.” We have only now to say, 
that the document in extenso may be inserted in our pages as an ad- 
vertisement, upon the usual charge. 


























| impossible to recede. 
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PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. JEAMES’S DIARY. 


HANCELLOR (in Latin Cancellarius) means literally 
_ one who sits at a door or window, like a money- 
taker at a theatre; and, as the Chancellor’s office 
invelves the duty of money-taking to a great extent, 
it is, no doubt, the origin of the term. The Chan- 
cellor of England was originally the Krxe’s Secre- 
tary, to answer his master’s letters; a task which 
entitled him to possession of the seal; but when 
\, the Chancellor waxes disagreeable, the sovereign 
| takes his seal back again. His duties are pretty 
generally known, and his salary is 10,000I. a year, | 

with an allowance of about four thousand more for | 

going out chairing, which he does during the session, as Chairman of | 
the House of Lords. He is keeper of the royal conscience, but this | 
has been a sinecure in some reigus. | 
CuHanceLtor or THE Excneaver. A kind of book-keeper for 


EWLY will always be a sacrid 
anniwussary with me. It was 
in that month that I became 
persnally ecquaintid with my 
Prins and my gracious Sova- 
rink, ° 

“ Long before the hospitious 
event acurd, you may emadgin 
that my busm was in no 
trifling flutter. Sleaplis of 
nights, I past them thinking 
of the great ewent—or if ig- 
sosted natur did clothes my 
highlids—the eyedear of my 
waking thoughts pevaded my 
slummers. Corts, Erls, presn- 
tations, Goldstix, gracious 








the country at large, whose duty it is to make out the accounts of | ay = penn a a. o 4 
the nation every year, and send them in to the House of Commons.| _——>—~_--= os to say it (for ham ahaa 
He is usually not much of an arithmetician, but is a great adept in) =" S555 she nover annie tenant d that 

; ¢ . “Cita ——S—_ = y igseede a 

| the practice of double entry into the public purse, for he dips into of my wickid wickid vishn). 
| it twice a year. One nizht I actially dremt that Her R. H. rae Princess Haus was 


Cuaycery. A kind of judicial rat-trap or mouse-trap, which it is | grown up, and that there was a Cabinit Counsel to detummin whether her 
very easy to glide into, but from which it is very difficult and often | & was to be bestoad on me or the Pains or Sax-Morrinnausen-Pum- 
PENSTEIN, a young Prooshn or Germing zion of nobillaty. I ask umly 
‘ : p . arding for this hordacious ideer. 

Cui.terw Hunpreps. A piece of land in Buckinghamshire, a’ I said, in my fommer remarx, that I had detummined to be presented 
formerly known as the Chiltern Hills. They afforded shelter tO | to the notus’of my reveared Sovaring in a melintary coschewm. The Court- 
banditti, and abounded in timber, which is the reason of their being | shoots in which Sivillians attend a Levy are so uncomming like the—the 
chosen as a retreat for those members of Parliament who wish to'cut | —livries (ojous wud! I 8 to put it down) I used to wear befor entering 
their sticks, An M.P. who desires to resign his seat applies for the | sosiaty, that I couldn’t abide the notium of wearing one. My detummi- 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, which is a sinecure, like the | nation was fumly fixt to apeer as a Yominry Cavilry Hoffiser, in the galleant 
stewardship of one of the fourpenny steam-boats on the Thames, | Younifom of the North Diddlesex Huzzas. , 

Some think that the Chiltern Hundreds is a ship, and that the | “ Has that redgmint had not been out sins 1803, I thought myself quite 
steward, being always compelled to remain aboard, has no time to hotherized to make such halterations in the youniform as shuited the 


; : a8 fa 
. . . : : . presnt time and my metured and elygint taste. Pigtales was out of the 
attend to his parliamentary duties, which he accordingly resigns. | question. Tites I was detummind $0 minted.” My legg is praps the 


Cuimney Sweerer. No longer a man, out a mere machine ; for | finist’ pint about me, and I was risolved not to hide it under a booshle. 
the only chimney sweeper that is now allowed by lawisthe ramoneur.| «| phixt on searlit tites, then, imbridered with goold as I have seen 
The sweeps were formerly called vulgarly the clergy; but the | Wippicoms wear them at [[asHieys when me and Mary Hann used to go 
chimneys have lost the benefit of clergy since the passing of the act | there. Ninety-six guineas worth of rieh goold lace and cord did I have 
prohibiting climbing-boys, as being unsuited to our clime. | myhandering hall hover those shoperb inagspressables. , 

CuvrcnwarpEen. An officer who keeps the accounts of the “ Yellow marocky Heshn boots, red eels, goold spurs & goold tassles 


, a , ae as bigg as beipulls. 
parish, and keeps them so strictly, as in the case of Grass, of St. |" « Jackit—French ‘gray and silver oringe fasings & cuphs, aceording 


Stephen’s, Walbrook, that he will not allow them to pass out of his! t, the old patn; belt, green and goold, tight round my pusn, & settin 

own hands. One of the duties of a Churchwarden is to perambulate hoff the cemetry of my figgar not disadvintajusly. 
the parish bounds ; but Grsns has not been able to keep within) “A huzza paleese of pupple velvit & sable fir. A aayber of Demaskus 
bounds in his official character. ‘steal, and a sabertash (in which I kep my Odiclone and imbridered 
| pocket ankercher), kimpleat my acooterments, which without vannaty, 

| was, I flatter myself, uneak. 

| «But the crownding triumph was my hat. I couldnt wear a cock At. 
A DRAMATIC RELISH. The huzzahs dont use ’em. I wouldnt wear the hojous old brass Elmet 
& Leppardskin. I choas a hat which is dear to the memry of hevery 
Wnart a devilled turkey is to the insipidity of a turkey boiled, is the Britta; an at which was inwented by my Feeld Marshile and adord Prins ; 
subjoined plot of a drama to a drama of the dull old times. We take the | #2 At which vulgar prejidis § Joaking has in vane etempted to run down. 
deseription from a Sunday print. It is deliciously peppered :— | I chose the Hatsert At. | didnt tell Bargacres of this egsabishn of 
s | loilty, intending to surprize him. The white ploom of the West Diddlesex 


“In it (the Beggar’s Petition) are exhibited a worthy English farmer losing his all,'! v= ww T f . hie S . oe . 
and being ruined by the rapacity of his landlord, the seduction of the farmer's beautiful | Yomingry I fixt on the topp of this Shacko, where it spread hout like a 


daughter, by the only son of the ufuresaid landlord, adauchter falsely accusing her wn | Shaving-brush. 
mother of arobbery, in order to save herself and child from being turned adrift, and dis- ** You may be sure that befor the fatle day arrived, I didnt hizlect to 
carded by her seducer, a den of thieves, a burglary and highway robbery ; the under- | practus my part well ; and had sevral rehustles, as they say. 
plet being made up of the advestures of a saucy, wanton eumen,” &e., Se | “This was the way. I used to dress myself in my full togs. I made 
There is but one thing wanting in this delicious drama : there is no FitzwarRen, my boddy servnt, stand at the dor, and figger as the Lord 
murder. Wanting blood, it is as the plum-pudding without the brandy. | in Waiting. I put Mrs. Broker, my laundress, in my grand harm chair 
Nevertheless, who shall say, with such pieces licensed by the Lord Cham- | to reprasent the horgust pusn of my Sovring—Fneperick, my secknd 
berlain (since we must have a licenser), that he is not an admirable school- | man, standing on her left, in the hattatude of an illustrus Prins Consort. 
master for the galleries ? | Hall the Candles were lighted.” ‘ Captain de la Pluche, presented by Herl 
Barcacres,’ FitzwaRREN, my man, igsclaimed, as adwancing I made 
obasins to the Thrown, Nealin on one nee, I cast a glans of unhuttar- 
j able loilty towards Tue Brirtisy Crownp, then stepping gracefully hup, 
Suburban Intelligence. (my Dimascus Simiter would git betwigst my ligs, in so doink, which at 
| fust was wery disagreeble)—rising hup grasefly, I say, I flung a look of 
In consequence of the severe rains of the last week, the passage from the | manly but respeckfi hommitch tords my Prins, and then ellygntly ritreated 
Kensington Railway Terminus to the entrance of the Bushof the Shepherds | backards out of the Roil Presents. I kep my 4 suvnts hup for 4 hours at 
has become doubly dangerous. The mean quantity of mud has become | this gaym the night befor my presntation, and yet I was the fust to be 
frightful in consequence of the mean conduct of the Paving Board. The | hup with the sunrice. I coodnt sleep that night. By abowt six o'clock 
inhabitants complain of its being very hard, but we have dipped into it | in the morning I was drest in my full uniform—and I didnt know how to 
and find it very soft. We understand that the Paving Committee refuse | pass the interveaning hours. 
to lay down flags unless they ean meet with “the flag that jbraved a| “My Granmother hasnt seen me in full phigg,’ says I. ‘ It will rejoice 
thousand years the battle and the breeze.”, | that pore old sole to behold one of her race so suxesile in life.’ Has lave 
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read in the novvle of ‘Kennleworth,’ that the Her] goes down in Cort dress andextoneshes 
Hamy Robsart, I will go down in hall my splender and astownd my old washywoman 
of a Granmother. To make this detummination; to horder my Broom ; to knock down 
FREDERICK the groomb for delaying to bring it ; was with me the wuck of a momint. 
The nex sor as galliant a cavyleer as hever rode in a cabb, skowering the road to 
Healing. 

«T arrived at the well-known cottitch. My huncle was habsent with the cart ; but 
the dor of the humble eboad stood hopen, and I passed through the little garding where 
the close was hanging out to dry. My snowy ploom was ableeged to bend under the 
lowly porch, as I hentered the apartmint. 

‘“‘ There was a smell of tea there—there ’s always a smell of tea there—the old lady 
was at her Bohee as usual. I advanced tords her ; but ha! phansy my extonnishment 
when I sor Mary Hann! 











“T halmost faintid with himotion. ‘ Ho, Jzames !’ (she has said to me subsquintly) 
mortial mann never looked so bewtifle as you did when you arived on the day of the 
Levy. You were no longer mortial, you were diwine |’? 

“R! what little Justas the Hartist has done to my mannly etractions in the groce 
carriketure he’s made of me.” 

’ . » * 

“ Nothing, perhaps, ever created so great a sensashun as my heuntrance to St. 
Jeames’s, on the day of the Levy. The Tuckish Hambasdor himself was not sv much 
remarked as my shuperb turn out. 

« As a Millentary man, and a North Diddlesex Huzza, I was resolved te come to the 

und on hossback. I had Desparation phigd out as a charger, and get 4 Melentery 
resses from Ollywell Street, in which I my 2 men (Firzwaamem,hout of livry, 
woodnt stand it), and 2 fellers from Riasgmm. where my hosses stamd at livry. I rode 
up St. Jeames’s Street, with my 4 Hadyconge—die e huzzagimg—the gals waving 
their hankerchers, as if I were a Foring Prins— the windegs crowdid to see me 
ass. 
“ The guard must have taken me for a Hempror at least, when I came, for the drums 
beat, and the guard turned out and seluted me with presented harms. 

“ What a momink of triumth it was! I sprung myjestickly from Desperation. | gav 
the rains to one of my horderlies, and, salewting the crowd, I past into the ‘presuts 
of my Most Gracious Mrs.” 


* * 





New Prosect.—Ws have been given to understand that a company ,is in the 
course of formation to cut through the narrow neck of land known as the Isthmus of 
Suez. The Directors are just the men to be at the head of such an undertaking, 
for it is said to be neck or nothing with them all. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Pharmaceutical Society held its first conversazione 
this month. ’ The meeting was numerously attended. 

The object that attracted most attention im the leeture- 
room was a soda-water jug, the beauty of it consisting in 
giving a gratuitous shower-bath to theme standing opposite 
when the liquid was discharged into agtass held at an angi 
of 45°. At the conclusion of the meeting, the studemty 
adjourned to the Laboratory. 

Mr. Quippy having called himself to the sand-bath, 
ordered the attendant to produce the banquet, which eon- 
sisted of three carboys of punch a la laberatoire, » plum- 
cake with a pestle and mortar in the centre, walnuts and 
chloride of sodium, unlimited tobaccorine, the hydrate of 
oxide of ethule being in the ascendant, protoxide of hydrogen 
bearing an inverse ratio, 

A distingué young man rose: he-said he had heard the 
term “ Old Brick frequently used that evening ; he thought 
the Latin Antiquas Taler more appropriate.| 

A Medical Student said he had a sentiment to propose, 
though he was not generally sentimental; it was one 
which he knew they would respond to from the bottoms of 
their glasses to the top of their voices ; it was, “ Lur-lur-li- 
e-ty,” with variations. 

A Comic Assistant then gave some Nigger’ Melodies, using 
the Lecture-room sounding-board as a banjo. 

The Seeretary’s health having been. deunk, he commenced 
a sentimentally-tragie speech, which, after attending to for 
twenty minutes, we cut, for the purpose e€amalysing the alloys 
of Knocker Metal, and inquiring inte Mie State of Health 
of the Inspectors of Police in the surrounding neighbour- 
had. 


Astatistical aceount will be given in the next number of 
tte Pharmaceutical” of how many craniums were above 
the table at 11 p.m., and how many under it at 1, 2,3. 4 a.m. 








ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, 


Tue rage fir illustration has reached such a ridiculous 
height, that wine-merchants are sending out illustrated cir- 


of paper, and a lithographed view of Oporto on the other. 
We think this principle might be generally carried out, and 
should suggest that a list of champagnes should be embel- 
lished with a portrait of a gooseberry-bush ; while the 
sketch of a policeman’s cape might adorn that part of the 
catalogue devoted to the Madeira. A panoramie view of 
Bass’s S:raits might accompany a list of prices of Bass’s 
pale ale, and an allegorie representation of British Industry 
in full play, would be very emblematic of the production 
of brandy. 





Rallway Intelligence. 


We understand that the largest transactions in Scrip are 
at present confined to the marine-store dealers, who have 
lately taken up this branch of commerce with some alacrity. 
The placards in their windows now announce, that the best 


Instead of calling upon people to look up their old rags 
and waste-paper, they are requested to look up their old 
letters of allotment and useless Scrip, for which a liberal 
amount will be given. | 





THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS, 


Ir is with a feeling of the most acute commiseration, 
| that we have read an account of a review of the Chelsea 
pensioners at Chatham. it is lamentable to think that men 
| who have gone to repose upon their laurels, should be 


dragged out of their leafy beds to go through—with wheez- 


ing, puffing, and blowing—those manoeuvres that they | 
formerly executed without an effort. England, if thrown 
| for support on to her wooden legs, must be considered to be | 


| regularly stumped out of her resources, 


culars containing the price of Port on one side of the sheet | 


price is given for Capel Cuurt stuff, as well as kitchen-stuff. | 
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PUNCH’S PRIVY COUNCIL. 


(From our own Sworn Reporter.) 


1R Rosert Peet (log). Remarkably mild 
4 day for the time of year. 

Earl of Aberdeen. I see by the papers 
it’s been freezing just a wee bit in the 
north. 

Duke of Wellington. Papers! Who 
cares for papers? Fellows—they 
call ’em editors, I believe—fellows who 
write, will write anything. Threatened 
to hang three in the Peninsula. They 
never wrote again. 

Sir James Graham. Well, about sum- 
moning the Parliament ? 

Sir Robert. Well, I don’t know. Last 


















session was very heavy. The Members were worked to death upon 
railways, and— 

& Sir Edward Knatchbull. Talking about railways, you’ve won the 
hearts of the navigators,Sin Rozert. You gave such a quiet dig 
to the land, they look upon you as one of themselves. 

Sir Robert. No compliments: let us to business. After all, is it 
really a fact that the potato-crop has failed? If so, don’t you think 
we can venture to open— 

Lord Stanley. Open what? Open the ports ? 

Sir Robert. No, no : just one port ; and that only a very little way. 

Sir Edward. Good bye to the British Lion, then. With the first 
port that ’s opened, he’s a carcase. You may have him stuffed, and 
send him to the League directly. 

Sir James. Even if it should turn out that there is a want of corn, 
I am proud to find, from Buckianp’s report, that we have our own 
English peas and beans. The Doctor has proved that pease-pudding 
was a national dish at the time of our greatest national greatness. 

The Duke. Capital thing to fight on. 

Earl of Hardwicke. I have no doubt that Agincourt and Cressy, if 
we could come at the truth, were won upon peas. The Queen has 
only to order the tune of “ Hot Peas upon a Trencher” to supersede 
for six months the National Anthem, and we get over the difficulty. 

Sir Robert. A most statesmanlike thought. I shall recommend it 
immediately to Her Masesty. The Order shall be Gazetted to- 
morrow. Well, I think we have met the evil now ? 

All. Decidedly ! 

Lord Wharnelijje. Then the Council is dissolved. 

Sir James. One moment. Sir Rozert, what do you think of Lorp 
Jounny’s letter to the Electors of the City? 

Sir Robert. Pooh! The papers ought to have printed it among the 
advertisements, “ Wanted a Place.” 


The School of Reform. 


Lorp Joun Russ. is said to have learnt a lesson from Mr. Cospen. 
His Lordship has been rather a slow pupil, since he has not yet been able 
to get beyond his letters. 


THE “RIGHTS” OF {THE POET BUNN. 


Tue good old Herald—Sibyl of Shoe-lane—has taken up the “right” 
of the Pozr Bunn. The cause is worthy of the champion. It seems that 
the composer of The Fairy Oak—‘‘ Jove’s tree,” for it did drop golden 
fruit to Mr. Bunn—paid the Poet so much money to produce the work. 
APOLLO put down so much hard cash, to be allowed to twangle his lyre. 
The Herald defends the Poet, after its own wisdom, saying— 

“ We take it, that Mz. Bunn has as much right to play a work at an author’s cost 


as a bookseller has to publish one; for, in either case, the decision of the public settles 
the question of prudence or folly—of profit or loss.” 


Not so, good Grandmother. “Mr, Bunn has exclusive privileges granted 
him by the Government for the encouragement of music and the drama. 
Not so, the bookseller. Besides, there are hundreds of booksellers, but— 
this is a matter of regret or not, according to the taste of the reader—only 
one Bunn. 





The Clothes Market. 


THE opening of JuLLIEN’s promenade 
has done more than even the open- 
ing of the ports would probably do 
for the cheap clothes market. White 
wrap-rascals, which had been done and 
overdone at fifteen shillings, without the 
coupon—that is, without the dividend in 
the skirt—have gone up nearly nine- 
pence, with an upward tendency for the 
settling day, when it is expected they will 
be lodged as security for small loans. 
There has been a tightness in white kids, 
but they have been getting easier every 
day, and they are easily got off by those 
who have had them on their hands. 
Patent-leather high-lows—the reduced 
three-and-nines—looked well at the open- 
ing of business, but became very dull 
before the close. Stocks were firm and 
kept up for a short time; but the 
feverish state of the market damped 
them, and they went gradually down. 
Gents’ vests were in favour with those 
who wished for a good investment. 
Pocket-handkerchief allotments were in 
request, and were freely taken at the 
coming out ; but hats were very flat, in 
consequence of a rush of bears at the 
close of business. 





PORTRAIT OF A GENT. AT THE 
PROMENADE CONCFRTS. 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ur old friends the Waits are“already 
making up their bands for the 
season, and the lovers of midnight 
harmony may expect a rich treat 
during the ensuing Christmas. 
Batre’s Marble Halls, arranged 
by Jones for three trombones and 
a piccolo, will be among the 
> | earliest novelties. Jones wil! con- 
duct this morceau in person, and 
take a trombone part: an an- 
fnouncement that will be gratify- 
ing to all the lovers of thorough- 
bass in its most extended form. 
Timxrns, of ophicleide celebrity, intends devoting his energies to the 
preparation of a few classical solos for serious neighbourhoods. The 
immense volume of lung he is known to possess must be considered a 
guarantee that the district he undertakes to supply will not be without 
its share of harmony during the festive season. His bolero in eighteen 
flats, which was so popular last year, is to be repeated with some new 
modulations ; and great expectations are raised in the musical world by 
its having been whispered that he intends introducing a major fifth into 








the eighth chord above the semitone. 
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HINTS TO INFORMERS. 


artets,—I do not like you; quite the 
reverse: but, scoundrels as you are, 
you are entitled to justice, and I am 
unwilling to see you oppressed. It is 
necessary to set thieves to catch 


even with a Queen’s Evidence. As 
long as your calling is:a kawful one, you 
have aright topursue it unmolested ; 
and that you may do £0, attend to the 
advice I am about te give you. In 
laying your infeemations be careful in 
the selectionf your victims. Choose 
cabmen, or emaibus-mep, whom you 
may catch without their badges, or 


mon costermongers for ill-treating their 
donkeys. Pull up unlicensed hawkers. 





who, have neglected to have their names painted on their vehicles. 
Pounee upon all thimble-riggers, lottery-men, and keepers of low gambling- 
houses. Drag all these base, plebeian offenders before the magistrate 
without fear or scruple. ; : 

But beware, you rogues, how you inform against aristocratie gamblers, 
and especially, how you sue noble and gentle black-legs. Are you aware, 
you dogs, that the fellow, who, not long since, brought qué tam actions 
against his betters for betting on horse-races, is now in Whitecross Street 
Prison, on account of the costs which he incurred through one of those 
| actions, and for which Parliament, by a retrospective law, made him 





| 


| liable? Think how he is expiating his disrespect of persons ; and if you 


| would avoid his fate, henceforth hawk at vulgar game. 


Yours, contemptuously, 


PUuNCcR. 








CYMON AND IPHIGENIA. 


(Slightly altered from Dryden.) 


| ** Greecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 

| Intulit agresti Latio.’’—Horacs, 

| * No sooner had we led away The captive Whigs from battle fray, 

{ Than we, their Tory victors rude, Were -s their charms in turn subdued : 

Twas thus, that reason first began To light the agricultural man.’’—&c., &e. 

Peev’s Free IMITATION. 
“* The Right Hon. Baronet continues to improve,’’"—ANSWER TO INQUIRIES. 


In that blest isle, where Hudson keeps his couri, 

And all the bulls, and bears, and stags resort, 

There grew a stripling of a wealthy race, 

Who wanted neither worth, nor form, nor face : 

But, as no gift of fortune is sincere, 

Was only wanting in a judgment clear. 

Learning, and parts, and industry he had, 

But still his sight was lamentably bad : 

Clouds from the brain still prejudiced his eye, 

And partial mist obscured the mental sky. 

His speech, though ample, had a rustic sound ; 

His eyes were fixed too firmly on the ground : 

His corn and cattle seem’d his only care, 

And his delight his butter, cheese, and beer. 

“ Bob,” he was called, which signifies a shilling; 

And, to be good, he only wanted milling. 

It happen’d, on a vacant Saturday, 

Forth to the fields he took his solemn way. 

His sliding-scale, too brittle for a staff, 

Hung half before him, and behind him half : 

He trudged along unknowing what he sought, 

| And whistled “ Whigs awa’ ! ” for want of thought. 

The common places, and the beaten roads, 

For once, he left, and walk’d among the woods ; 
There climb’d a hillock green, where trees were few, 
And a rich prospect open’d on the view, 
Where, far beneath, a mighty river flow’d, 
And trade-fraught navies all at anchor rode. 
Here, down beside a bubbling fount, was laid 
(Like Dian tired with sport) a sleeping maid ; 
The Lapy Lipera, the name she bore ; 
Roser and she had never met before. 


thieves; and good faith should be kept, | 


racing, or driving furiously, or loiter- | 
ing and obstructing the streets, Sum- | 


Denounce Sabbath-breaking publicans, | 
cigar smugglers, and illicit distillers. | 
Bring” to justice waggoners for riding on their shafts, and their masters | 


| A wreath of corn her flowing tresses bound, 
Now seeming /iz’d—now free,—so loosely wound ; 
(ButpPleased him most, when, with a breath of air 
Tt chamged its place, and slid along her hair ; 
Least, when by stealthy, smuggling breezes blown, 
It did the duty of a royal crown.) 
Herwhite arms pointed, as she lay at rest, 
One tow’rds the East, the other tow’rds the West; 
As ifshe would o’er West and East convey 
Her beauty’s glory and her empire’s sway. 

“* Pheswain stood looking with new-open’d eyes, 
And gaping mouth, that testified surprise : 
Then would have spoke, but by his glimmering sense 
First found his want of words, and feared offence ; 
Doubted, for-what he was he should be known, 
By his farm aeecemt and his country tone. 
He would have waked her, butrestrain’d his thought ; 
For love, new-born, the firstgeod: manners taught. 
Love taught him shame, and-shame, with live at strife, 
Soon taught the sweet-civilities.ef life.’’ 
Thus reagon in Sm Rogerr’s seul grew big ; 
This made him first s + he was.a-whig ; 
This made him feel his former selfa bare ; 
By this he found he wanted sense befare:; 
That sense of want the future =augy 
To knowledge, and reform, and show’d:the damm of day. 

At length awaking, Lrsera, the fair, 
Oped her bright eyes, and saw him gazimg there, 
«What make you here, good fellow ?” the maid : 
Then Rosert first his rustic voice essay’d ; 
Proffer’d his hand—the hand she long denied— 
Then took ; though half ashamed of such a guile. 
| So, Rosert, having led the lady home, 
| No more would to his old advisers roam, 
But sought St. Stephen’s house with better mind ; 
| No longer to the farm would be eonfined ; 

eut by-ealves, on bowimg terms with 

As convert to sad doctrines of M‘Culloch’s, 
| Did for the farm as much, at lesser cost, 
| And showed the farmer in the statesman lost. 
| Such wonders had this lady’s sight the pow’r 
To work on him—and, since, on many more : 
H Her sudden beauty strikes into the heart, 
When seen from some base parasites apart : 
Both on the hero, did the fair prevail ; 
And also on the teller of the tale. 





| 





ENGINEERING BY INSTINCT. 





present day. 





The Kunaway Directors. 


Lines. 


Oh dear, what can the matter be ? 
This is a shocking affair ; ; 
They promised to bring out the Serip at a premium, 
Which now is worth nothing per share. 





HE science of engineering, we perceive 
by numerous advertisements, isto be 
acquired for six guineas. At this:rate, 
we shall have “every man his own 
engineer ;” for no one who can qualify 
himself to earn his two or three guineas 
a day at so trifling a cost of money, 
time, and trouble, will hesitate to avail 
himself of the opportunity. We used 
. to think the writing-masters, like the 
- lady in the play in Hamlet, did “ protest 
== too much”’ when they undertook to 
= instil penmanship into the head and 

» hand of the pupil in half-a-dozen les- 
sons ; but these offers to teach en- 
gineering in about a week, appear to 
us to be even more hazardous than the 
bold propositions of the caligraphists. 
‘‘ Measuring for Fun, made Engineering in Earnest,” seems to be the 
| principle upon which a Railway Surveyor’s education is completed in the 


Tue retreat of the Directors is still going on; and we can only compare 
it to the celebrated running away of the Rifles after the breaking-up of the | 
Are the poor Stags to be left to go to the dogs? The only cut- | 
tings with which the Railroad Committee-men now appear to trouble 
themselves, is a°general cutting away! The Shareholders are singing :— 
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| SYMPTOMS OF THE PANIC, 


| THE panic appears to have reached 

the Surveyors, who are beginning to 
| offer their scientific apparatus for sale 
| through the medium of small adver- 
| tisements. We continually see an- 
| nouncements in the papers of “a theo- 
| dolite to be sold,” or “a level to be 
| had, cheap;” which is sometimes 
| specified, by way of further inducement, 
| to bea “ good dumpy” one. We expect 

shortly to see the doors of the pawn- 

brokers besieged by engineers and su:- 
| veyors wheeling their theodolites into 
the arms of their uncles, and cram- 
ming their dumpy levels up certain 
spouts with fearful rapidity. It would 
not be a bad speculation to put a few 
pieces of wood together into odd shapes 
and carry them to the pawnbrokers, 
who, in their innocence of what engi- 
neering implements are like, might 
lend a handsome price upon them." We 
beg leave to put our various uncles on 
their guard, for we are told the imposi- 
tion is being extensively practised. 


WARLIKE PREPARATIONS, 


Preparations for war are being 
| quietly but effectually made. The re- 
view of the Chelsea pensioners is not 
the only measure of defence that has 
been commenced. The fourpenny 
| Steam-boat captains have had a hint 
| from official quarters to keep up their 
| crews to the full complement of three 
| men and a boy. 














THE SUCCESSOR TO PEEL, )} cannot resist circumstances till they are too strong for him, withhold 
| reforms till they are forced upon him, and abandon his policy in time to 
ur contemporary, the Spectator, informs us that! prevent an insurrection? All this he will adventure “ with his poor 
the official days of Sin Rosert Peet are num-| gentleman-like carcase to perform,’’ or to be thrashed on his own hump 
bered, and that the Queen has already sent for| with his own cudgel. 
his successor, and tells us plainly that it knows} And whois he? We would fain be modest—but let us not be mock- 
who that statesman is, although, for certain| modest. The truth is—and the Spec/ator knows it—that the successor 
reasons, it leaves his name to be conjectured. of Sim Rosert Pest will be, orjat least ought to be, no other than: Mr. 








Its reserve on this point is, however, quite 
needless, since it has drawn his moral character, 
so to speak, as large as life, so that the likeness | 
is as palpable to the meanest capacity as a| 
portrait in one of our large cuts would be, except | 
to that of the Standard. That character is, ac- 
cording to the Spectator, an eclectic aggregate of 
all the good qualities of every existing statesman and politician, with | 
Mr. Pit into the bargain. 

Can there be a doubt, after this, as to what should constitute his | 
physical portraiture? Breathes there the artist who would not at once | 
depict the Roman nose, the upeurling chin, the dorsal gibbosity—call it | 
not hunch, the abdominal plenitude, and the small, but shapely legs ? | 
Lives there the limner who would not invest these proportions in the | 


| ribboned cap, the gay Vandyked doublet, and hose of many colours, and | 


| 


| then be necessary to inscribe under the picture that name which modesty 
| alone forbids us to mention ?: 





place in the hands of the figure the old familiar cudgel? And would it | 





There is an individual boasting the above attributes, who, we will say, | 
though perhaps we shouldn’t, is, of all others, the man for the Premier- | 
ship. In addition to those recommendations with which the Spectator, 
with a flattering personality, has invested him, the following, we are sure, 
will be conceded to him even by his enemies. With an aspect wooden | 
under all circumstances, he possesses more than even O’CoNNELL’s | 
“ matchless intrepidity of face,” which has rendered that person ipsis | 
Hibernicis Hibernior. Add to this such an amount of actual courage, | 
accompanied by an understanding so vigorous, that he is ignorant of 
nothing but fear. 

If it be said that a Prime Minister must be a puppet, we can assert | 
that he is the first puppet in the world. We could even rest his claims | 
to the office on his merits in that capacity alone. Is there a doubt | 
respecting his dexterity in trimming? Look at his ribbons. Is there a 
question of his astuteness! Consider the cleverness with which he | 
circumvents Jack Ketca. To say the least, does any one think that he | 








Punch. 





ADVICE GRATIS.—AN [ECLIOGU E. 


Paddy. Wuat’s to be done at all, Misther Commissioner ? | 
Here ’s a lot of praytees wouldn't plaze the pigs, Sir, 
Earlies and Lumpers, cups and common taters, 
Gone to the divil. 


Commissioner. Dig up your tubers, store them in a dry place, 
Plenty of straw pat underneath each layer, 
Grind them to pulp, or, if you like it better, 
Toast on a griddle. 


Paddy. Murdther alive, but where ’s the straw to come from ? 
Mill for to grind, or griddle for to toast ’em ? 
Divil the place I’ve got to keep myself dry, 
Much less my?praties. 
Dr. Buckland. Ignorant peasant, don’t mind Kane or PLaYrain— 
Starch is only gluten, therefore innutritious ; 
Steam your potatoes, and you ’ll find the fungus 
Equal to mushrooms. 


Mr. Tilley. Chloride of lime is better, if you ’ve got it— 
Twopence a pound is all that it will cost you. 
One pound of chloride, properly employed, saves 
Two of potatoes. 


All together. But whate’er you do, Pat, keep your mind quite easy, 
Science is at work examining the fungus; 
Though, for the present, we confess that we know 
Nothing about it. 
[Exeunt Commissioner, Buckianp, and TILiey. 
hands in his pockets, looks after them bewildered. 








Pappy, with his | 
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| piece of buttered Yorkshire cake, in which it stood trembling for an instant as if deliberating what it 
| head of the youngest member of my family, who was harmlessly sitting on a low stool. Never, sir, did 
| I see such indications of malice in an inanimate thing, as in this dreadful little gimcrack. 

| evening—a pompous little individual with a taste for chemistry, and a row of silvery buttons upon 
| room was too small for the vertical direction, you should try the horizontal’ Only think, Mr. Punch, 


| the pillar against his chest, and shoots the precious missile straight before him. Off it goes,—extin- 


sit gaping at each other in gloomy silence all the way from Hackney to the Flower-pot. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND iTHIE CIGARS. 





neral Order against smoking in the Aravy has occasioned a deep sensation iN_every mess-room 

in the kingdom, and created sudh a panic in the Cigar Market, thet good Cheroots ,were‘done at an 
unusually low figure, and the Manillas were down at # penny, which had been com - 
manding threehalfpence, with fair @prinkling of ‘buyers, fer the last eight months. 
yey ee a ee are in despair, foréhe young officers hail been the chief consumers 
of the winter savoy; ‘which must now be sold as food for the lower classes, 
instead of being packed in ivory cases for mess-room tables, as the best Havannahs, 
imported direet from Havannah by the Hammersmith ’bus 

As to the military themselves, meetings are being called in every regiment, to con- 
sider whether the officers shall coolly submit to allow the Duke or WELLINGTON to 
put all their pipes out. The Duke or WetuincTon has blown a cloud over the whole 
of the army by his inconsiderate endeavour to banish the cigar from the mess-room. 
The officers naturally ask what they are to do when they meet; for they are to 
be restrained from boxing, wrestling, leap-frog, blind-man’s-buff, as well as prohibited 
from smoking, and they dread the possibility of being thrown upon their conversa- 
tional resources, which must have a most dreary effect. 

Under their present trying position we can offer no consolation to the inmates of 
the barracks, except such as they may derive from taking it by turns to read Punch 
aloud to the whole mess. 








INFERNAL MACHINE. 


* ResPecteD Ponca, 

“ A KIND but injudicious relative having given to my eldest son (aged 9) the sum of 
half-a-erown, the absurd urchin, instead of dropping it into his money-box, or laying 
it out like a man in ginger-beer, lollipops, and parliament, walks off to an ‘ imtellec- 
tual toy-shop’ (!!!) and brings home a concern like the annexed :—A sort of com- 

pound of a windmill and a humming-top. The thing to the 





left, which has four tin arms or sails, is put into the thing _. — 
to the right, which is a hollow pillar, and is then’ threaded STOF - _ THE 


and wound up precisely like a top. The string being 
smartly drawn away, it will rise from the pillar, revolving 
as it goes with considerable velocity. The first experiment was made at 
tea-time. For the first half-quarter of a second, I confess I was amused 
at seeing the little machine twirl its way towards the ceiling. But that 
amusement was instantaneously dissipated ; for the wretched toy first chipped 
out a bit of the plaster, and then descending with great force impaled a 


should do next ; after which it dropped slantingly into a hot cup of tea into which it inserted one of 
its sails. The hot cup of tea, overbalanced by its additional contents, dripped off the table upon the 


“ Immediately after this series of disasters, a young gentleman from the next door came to spend the 
a French gray jacket. After hearing the calamity, this pedantic young humbug said—‘ Oh! your 


of such polysyllables from a youth of eleven. Well, he winds up the machine again, claps the base of 
guishes both the candles, leaving us in utter darkness, in the midst of which we hear a jingle and 
acrash. When lights were brought in, I found that three tumblers had been swept off the sideboard. 
Under the influence of momentary indignation, and forgetful of the usages of hospitality, I dealt my 
visitor a sound box on the ear, and sent him bellowing home to his father. The result is, that my 
next-door neighbour and myself, who were always on the best possible terms, being members of the 
same Dissenting Chapel, and travellers in the same omnibus, are no longer on speaking terms, but 


“TI must say that I think some stop ought to be put to toys that annihilate domestic comfort, and 
destroy the peace of a neighbourhood. I am told that the toy was constructed upon scientific prin- 
ciples. I know nothing about ‘scientific ;? but my opinion is, that the inventor had very loose 
principles, if indeed he had any at all. 


speech, 
‘tendant. 





“A Parent.” 


PUNGH’S 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORT. 


PARLIAMENT having been prorogued until 
Thursday, the 27th of November, it was 
opened on the morning of that day, by the 
housekeeper in person, who proceeded with 
a firm step ‘to the throne, and, after having 
withdrawn ‘the usual covering, dusted it 
carefully fora few minutes. he -house- 
keeper then delivered the following @peech 
to an attendant, :— 

“y ‘SAX, 

“T don't exactly know what time they 
are coming, for they can't get on without 
Denman, and as he ’s sitting in the Queen’s 
Bench, he’s not expected anuch aifare half 


‘“T°LL TELL YOU WHAT, 


“TI think we’1 better have ornate 
readyfor’em when they come. There”1l only 


be two or three on ’em, and the'curtains 
can't want dusting, for theywerewnly done 
the other day.” 


The housekeeper, at the close of this 
withdrew, accompanied by the at- 

At whout @ quarter-past three, 
Lorps WHARNCLIFFE and ABERDEEN en- 
tered the house, when— 

Lorp Wuarncuirre wished to know if 
the Court of Queen’s Bench was up yet. 

Lorp ABERDEEN was not able to answer 
that question. He had understood that a 
certain noble Lord, who held a high posi- 
tion in that Court—he meant the Court of 
Queen's Bench—was to have met their 
Lordships at a quarter-past three. 

Lorp WuarncuirFe. — No, half-past ; 
at least, he (Loxp WuHaRNCLIFF£) had un- 
derstood half-past. Their Lordships were 
proceeding to discuss this question in a 
desultory conversation when 


Lorp Denman, entering the house, 


observed that he had been listening to a 
very long argument in the Queen’s Bench, 
from which he had only just got away.’ 

Lorp AsBerDEEN.—Now, then, where ’s 
the Commission ? 

Lorp Wuaxncuirre.—I had it here just 
now! Oh! here it is. 

The Commission was then read by the 
Clerk,and the’ House having been prorogued, 
with the usual formalities, until Tuesday, 
the 16th December, their Lordships wished 
eavh other good afternoon, and the House 
was adjourned, 








WANTED, 


A PEW HIGH-SPIRITED YOUNG MEN, FOR 
THE CORPS OF RAILWAY ENGINEERS. 


Tuer will have every opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves in the field, and 
will be frequently called upon to show 
their gallantry in encounters with the 
occupants of those places they will have 
to besiege. A few dashing fellows who 
have no objection to levelling—even when 
applied to themselves—may be immedi- 
ately enrolled at a liberal rate of wages. 


POLITICAL RUMOUR. 


Ir is whispered, in circles likely to be , 





well-informed, that the beadle of the Exeter | 
‘Change Arcade has declared himself in | 
reference to the Corn-Law Question. He | 


is opposed toa fixed duty, which imposes 


upon him the necessity of taking the ave- | 


rage, and sometimes much more than the 
average, of chaff. 
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THE ROYAL DEFAULTER. 





Ir]is with very great regret we have heard a rumour of the probability | the artist to do a picture under the usual price. Such a domestic scene 
of a distress for poor-rates being put into the Flemish farm of Patnce | as that which we anticipate, would furaish a most ad nirable theme for 
ALBERT. We are puzzled to conceive how this state of things can have | the painter, aud we should recommend it to the illustrated papers, a3 a 
come about, for we know Prince ALBERT to be most economical in all his | much better aud more interesting subject than the great majority of those 
arrangements, and very desirous of saving to the utmost extent in all his) which are presented to the public through the medium alluded to. We 
personal expenditure. We trust that the tax-gatherer will not act preci- | have furnished a sketch which any of our pictorial contemporaries may 
pitately in this unfortunate business, but will give the Prince the usual | imitate. Before, however, quitting this subject, we may be allowed to express 
warning of some half dozen letters “on Her Maszsty’s service,” before a hope that His Royal Highness Patnce Aczerr will not persevere in his 
his goods are distrained upon. Should a man be actually put into posses-| refusal to pav the rates, and thus bring himself into collision with the tax- 
sion, and the Prince’s goods be positively seized, the event would be afine | gatherer. We need oaly refer to the admirable example set by Her 
subject for an historical painting, which would probably be executed for | Masesrv, who, when the Income-tax was ficst imposed, paid her share of 
the Prince upon very low terms, if he followed his usual course of plead- | it like a trump, or rather like a Court Card, which may be considered an 
ing the particular circumstances of the case as an ‘argument to persuade | honour to the Sovereign. 








APOLLO “PUNCH” TO THE ‘STANDARD.” THE STAG’S ‘FAREWELL TO ENGLAND, 


wD 


My steamer’s on the sea ; 
I quit my native land— 
America, for thee. 
My wig of red is on, 
| I’ve dyed my grizzled brow ; 
| My whiskers dark are gone,— 
| They will not know me now. 


es | My boat is on the strand, 
| 


My tender wife, adieu !— 
Farewell, my little ones ! 
And oh ! farewell to you, 
| My poor deluded duns ! 
And thou, too, even thou, 
| My tailor, sufferer poor, 
| Wilt fruitless vengeance vow! 
’Gainst him thou ’It see no more 





STANDARD METAL. 


Tue Editress of the Standard talks about “ stir- 
ring up the agricultural interest to make an effort 
| for the land.” The Mrs. Harris of the Press has 
| confidence in her powers of stirring —which is 
very natural in a spoon. 





Pray, Goopy, please to moderate the rancour of your tongue ; 
Why flow such stuff and nonsense from your brain ? 
Remember, when the “ judgment’s weak, that prejudice is strong,” 
A blunder why wi// you maintain ¢ 
Buy me, 
Try me, 
Prove ere you belie me; 








' Printed by William Bradbury, of No.6, York Place, Stoke Newington, 
7, Church 


and Frederick Mullett Evans, of No Kow, Stoke 


| % 
if wv | Newington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at their 
if you blame me, | Office ia Lombard Street, in the Precinct of Whitetriars, in 
Don't defame me the City of London, and publiched by them, at No. 92, Fleet 
| Street, in the Parish of St. Bride’s, in the City of Londov,— 


Groundlessly again. | Sarugpay, Dec. 6, 1945. 





-_ ——— 
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JEAMES'’S DIARY. 


—~— oU, ~peraps, may igspect that I should 
sis narrait at lenth the suckmstanzas of 
my hawjince with the British Crownp. 
But Iam not one who would gratafy 
imputinint curaiosaty. Rispect for | 
our reckonized instatewtions is my fust 
quallaty. I, for one, will dye rallying | 
round my Thrown. | 

“ Suffise it to say, when I stood in | 
the Horgust Presnts,—when I sor on | 
the right & of my Himperial Sovring | 
that Most Gracious Prins, to admire | 
womb has been the chief Objick of my | 
life, my busum was seased with an | 
imotium which my Penn rifewses to | 
dixcribe—my trembling knees halmost ' 
rifused their hoffis—I reckleck nothing 
mor until I was found phainting in 
the harms of the Lorp CHAMBERLING. | 
Sir Rozert Peat apnd to be standin? ' 
by (I knew our wuthy Priuier by | 
Punch’'s picturs of him, igspecially his 
ligs), and he was conwussing with a | 
man of womb I shall say nothink, but | 
that he is a Hero of 100 fites, and 
hevery fite he fit he one. Nead I say | 
that I elude to Hartuur or WEL- 
LinGTING ? I introjuiced myself to these | 





Jents, and intend to improve the equaintance, and peraps ast Guvmint for 


| 
a Barnetcy. } 

* But there was another pusn womb on this droring-room I fust had | 
the inagspressable dalite to beold. This was that Star of fashing, that) 
Sinecure of neighbouring i’s, as Mittinc observes, the ecomplisht | 
Lavy Hancerina THISTLEWOOD, daughter of my exlent frend, Joun GEORGE 
GopFREY DE Butiion TuIsTLEwoop, Earl of Bareacres, Baron Southdown, 
in the Peeridge of the United Kingdom, Baron Haggismore, in Scot- 
land, K.T., Lord Leftnant of the County of Diddlesex, &c. &e. This 
young lady was with her Noble Ma, when I was kinducted tords her. 
And surely never lighted on this hearth a more delightfle vishn. In that 
gallixy of Bewty the Lapy Hancetina was the fairest Star—in that reath 
of Loveliness the sweetest Rosebudd! Pore Mary Hann, my Art’s 
young affeckshns had been senterd on thee; but like water through a 
sivv, her immidge disapeared in a momink, and left me intransd in the 
presnts of Hancetina ! 

“ Lapy Bareacres made me a myjestick bow—a grand and hawfle 
pusnage her Ladyship is, with a Roming Nose, and an enawmus ploom 
of Hostridge phethers ; the fare Hancetina smiled with a sweetness 
perfickly bewhildring, and said, ‘ O, Mr. pe 1a Piucue, I ’m so delighted 
to make your acquaintance, I have often heard of you.’ 

«“ € Who, says I, ‘has mentioned my insiggnifficknt igsistance to the 
fair Lapy HanGe.ina, kel bonure igstrame poor mwaw ;’ (for you see I’ve 
not studdied Pe/ham for nothink, and have lunt a few French phraces, 
without which no Gent of fashn speaks now.) 

“ ¢0,’ replies my lady, ‘it was Papa first ; and then a very, very old 
friend of yours.’ 

“ ¢ Whose name is,’ says I, pusht on by my stoopid curawsaty-—— 

“ ¢ Hocains—Mary Ann Hoaerns’—ansurred my lady (laffing phit to 
splitt her little sides.) ‘She is my maid, Mr, pz 1a Piucue, and I’m 
afraid you are a very sad, sad person.’ 

“6A mere baggytell,’ says I. ‘In fommer days I was equainted with 
that young woman ; but haltered suckmstancies have sepparated us for 
hever, and mong cure is irratreevably perdew elsewhere.’ 

“Do tell meall about it. Who is it? When was it? We are all 
dying to know.’ 

“ €Since about two minnits, and the Ladys name begins with a Ha, 
says I, looking her tendarly in the face, and conjring up hall the fassana- 
tions of my smile. 

“ ¢ Mr. DE La Piucug,’ here said a gentleman in whiskers and mistashes 
standing by, ‘ hadn't you better take your spurs out of the CounTzss oF 
BaREacres’ train ?’—* Never mind Mamma’s train’ (said Lapy HanGELina); 
‘this is the great Mr. pe La PiucueE, who is to make all our fortunes— 
yours too. Mr. pe 1a Piucue, let me present you to Caprain GEORGE 
Srivertop.’—The Capting bent just one jint of his back very slitely ; I 
retund his stare with equill hottiness. ‘Go and see for Lapy BaRrEacrEs’ 
carridge, CuaR.zs,’ says his Lordship ; and vispers to me, ‘a cousin of 
ours—a poor relation.’ So I took no notis of*the feller when he came 
back, nor in my subsquint visits to Hill Street, where it seems a knife 
and fork was laid reglar for this shabby Capting.” 


“ Thusday Night.—O Hanoetina, Hancetina, my pashn for you 
hogments daily! I’ve bean with her two the Hopra. I sent her a 


wear it in her raving Air. I woar another in my butn-ole. | Evns,{what 
was my sattusfackshn as I leant hover her chair, and igsammined the 
house with my glas ! 
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“She was as sulky and silent as pawsble, however—would scarcely 
speek ; although I kijoled her with a thowsnd little plesntries. I spose it 
was because that wulgar raskle SitvertoP, wood stay in the box. As 
if he didn’ know (Lady B’s as deaf as a poast and counts for nothink) 
that people sometimes like a tatytaty.” 


“ Friday.—I was sleeples all night. I gave went to my feelings in the 
folloring lines—there ’s a hair out of BauFz’s Hopera that she’s fond of. 
I edapted them to that mellady. 

“She was in the droring-room alone with Lady B. She was wobbling 
at the pyanna as I hentered. I flung the convasation upon mewsick ; said 
I sung myself,'(I’ve ad lesns lately of Signor TwanxkyYDILLo) ; and, on 
her rekwesting me to faver her with sométhink, I bust out with my poim : 


*¢ WHEN MOONLIKE OER THE HAZURE SEAS.’ 


“ ¢ When moonlike ore the hazure seas 

In soft effulgence swells, 

When silver jews and balmy breaze 
Bend down the Lily’s bells ; 

When calm and deap, the rosy sleap 
Has lapt your soal in dreems, 

R Haneerine! R lady mine! 
Dost thou remember JEamgs ? 


“<T mark thee in the Marble All, 

Where Englands loveliest shine— 

I say the fairest of them hall 
Is Lapy HanGE.ing. 

My soul, in desolate eclipse, 
With recollection teems— 

And then I hask, with weeping lips, 
Dost thou remember JEamEs ? 


«“ ¢ Away! I may not tell thee hall 
This soughring heart endures— 
There is a lonely sperrit-call 
That Sorrow never cures ; 
There is a little, little Star, 
That still above me beams ; 
It is the Star of Hope—but ar ! 
Dost thou remember JEamEs 2’ 


“ When I came to the last words, ‘ Dost thou remember JE-E-E-AMs,’ 
I threw such an igspresshn of unuttrabble tenderniss into the shake at 
the hend, that Hancetina could bare it no more. A bust of uncum- 
trollable emotium seized her. She put her ankercher to her face and left 
the room. I heard her laffing and sobbing histerickly in the bedwor. 





bewtifle Camellia Jyponiky from Covn Garding, with a request she would 


“O Hancetina—My adord one, My Arts joy !” S 1% 4 
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PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY: 


rrcuits. From the Latin word circuitus, round 
about, which is very properly applied to law, for 
it is of a round-about character. The judges 
go the circuits twice a year, namely, in spring 
and summer ; but summary justice may be done 
at the spring circuits, A very numerous bar 
attends, and there is what is called a circuit 
mess ; but the Oxford and Western circuits got 
themselves lately into a very terrible mess with 
tlieenewspapers. 

@rrizen. From the Latin civis, the inhabi- 
tant of a city. AnrisToTLE commences his third 
book, by asiting what is a citizen; a question 
that the landlerdi of the London Tavern might perhaps give an 
answer to. 

Civit List. Themoney voted for the expenses of the Sovereign ; 
and it is called’ the Civil List, probably from the civil manner in 
which it is granted by Parliament: 

CLaRENDOM,. THE CoNnsTrTUTIONS OF, were sixteen declaratory 
ordinances. aimed. against the ion of the Pore, and it is sup- 
posed byrseme: antiquarians that they:took their name from having 
been settléd by the nobles aver a dinmer given them by Henry THE 
Secon mati the Clarendon. 

- Crrewr,. Originally a person whe having no possessions of his own 
receiveda gift: of land from a patrician or patron. In the present 
day the relation is rather reversed, for the patron shows his patron- 
age by getting all he can out of the client. By the law of Rome, 
the patrom succeeded to the property of any client who died without 
heirs ; but the English law generally fleeces the client in his lifetime, 
so that the question of what is to become of his property after his 
death perplexes nobody. The clients in former times always 
attended their patron to any public place, but this custom is abolished 








for it would be very inconvenient to the Attorney-General if, when 
he walked about, he had some hundreds of clients dangling after him. 

Coat Trave. See States. There is a poetical legend that Curip 
was formerly in the coal and potato line, for we are told, on good 
authority that “ Young love lived once in an humble shed.” 

Corrrr. A strong stimulant to political opinion, and, in conjunc- 
tion with tea, is generally used to water the plant of freedom in its 
growth at the meetings of the working classes. It is calculated that 
it took several millions of pounds of coffee to carry the Reform Bill, 
and on analysing a speech at one of the Temperance Halls, it was 
found to contain six parts coffee, four parts sugar, two parts milk, 
and eighty-eight parts water. 

Cotony. A place taken possession of by a foreign power, which 
sends its subjects out to settle themselves, and sometimes to settle 
the natives. Under the system that has been hitherto pursued, a 
colony is to the mother country like an expensive establishment 
kept at a distance for sending some of her children to. 

Commission. A pretext for creating places and appointments to 
add to the patronage of the Government. 

Commission. In the army, a purchasable distinction, an outward 
sign of military merit that may be had by paying ‘for. Thus, a 
lieutenant who successfully leads a forlorn hope, will have a forlorn 
hope of promotion, unless he can follow up the act of drawing his 
sword upon the enemy, by drawing his check upon a banker. 

Common Law. The unwritten or customary law, being that part 





of the law to which we have become reconciled by use, as the eels 
are to the process of skinning. The Common Law is not good unless 
it is founded on what no one can remember ; and this accounts for | 
the lawyers being sometimes apt to forget ‘themselves. Srp | 
Matuew Ha te says, the origin of the Common Law is as undis- | 
coverable as the head of the Nile ; but, considering the blackness of | 
the subject, it would have been an apter simile to have said the 

Niger. | 











PEAS versus POTATOES. 


In consequence of the elaborate paper of Dr. Buckiand, in which he 
gives the palm to the pea, and smashes the potato all to atoms, we have 
determined to try a few experiments with the two vegetables. Like 
BRUMMELL, we “ once ate a pea ;” but, not remembering to have derived 
any particular energy from the morsel, we were disposed to give the 
preference to that vegetable with which, in his hand, Sim Wa ter 
Rateieu has gone down to posterity. 

A day or two ago we swallowed six peas, but we did not reeeive such an 
accession of fibre and muscle as Dr. Buckianp had indueed us to believe 
that we should have done. We ran up and down stairs+te try the experi- 
ment, but soon grew fatigued. The next day we dined upon a potato, 
which gave us considerable energy ; but our legs were rather stiff, which 
may be accounted for by the quantity of the starch whiclithe potato is | 
known to contain. 

We have read Dr. Bucktann’s paper very attentively, and have 
weighed his assertion as to the Nursery couplet being a proof of the | 
popularity of peas in the Fifteenth Century. We, however, do not take 
the same view that he does of the distich, for if there was “ Peas-pudding 
in the pot nine days old” it is clear that our forefathers and foremothers 
were not very fond of it. 

As to a feed of beans, which Dz. Buckianp recommends, we have not 
tried it, for we are not quite such donkeys as to think of doing so. 

Da. Buckianp tells us that the woman of Tutbury lived a long time 
by sucking the starch out of her pocket-handkerchief. We cannot bring 
ourselves to try the experiment, or we would some day make a dinner 
off our shirt-collar, which has probably more starch in it than the woman 
of Tutbury’s pocket-handkerchief. 

On the whole, after weighing peas, pocket-handkerchiefs, beans, collars, 
and potatoes, we are inclined to give our verdict in favour of the latter. 





WHISPERS FOR THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 


THE practice of making an exhibition of St. Paul’s, by receiving fees, 
has elicited, from an indignant visitor, the following whispers, for the 
celebrated Whispering Gallery. We print them for the use of foreigners : 

“This building is supported by involuntary contributions.” 

« The admission is only fourpence, clergymen and children half price.” 

“The tomb of England's greatest naval hero, two penee extra.” 

“ The Bishop expects every Englishman to pay the duty.” 

“Tt has lately been white-washed, like the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
at an enormous expense.” 

‘‘ Candles are provided for the vaults, at a penny a piece.” 

* The Showman has no salary, excepting what he receives from visitors.” 

“ Persons who are pleased with the exhibition are requested to recom- 
mend it to those outside.’’ 

“The Free List suspended, excepting for Members of the Royal Family.” 





A Merry Christmas. 

A FEw patriotic Poles, encouraged by the absence of the EMPEROR OF 
Russta, have been betrayed into a revolution on the borders of Prussia. 
Nicuo.as, on being acquainted with this by messengers sent off expressly 
by his brother autocrat, exclaimed, gaily, “ Well, there’s no place like 
home!” He returns instantly to St. Petersburgh, to superintend the 
approaching festivities. 








A LIBERAL OFFER, 


A GENTLEMAN advertises in the Times of I’: iday, for “ a secretary, who 
is to receive a hundred a year, and will be expected to have two 
thousand pounds of his own ; one thousand of which are to be deposited | 
with his employer's banker,for purposes that are to be hereafterexplained.” 
We have no objeetion to take fifty secretaries, on the same terms ; and 

uest that any gentleman wishing to treat may send his thousand pounds 
at once to the Punch Office. 








GETTING THE HERALD INTO A LINE. 
« The brief abstract, and Chronicle of the Times.” 


New Provers.—Promises, like Railway Companies, are only made to 
be broken. 








| 
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DEPOSITING .THE PLANS. | 


A Poem. 


THE TRAIN—THE RIVALS—THE RACE—THE COLLISION 
—THE COMPROMISE—THE ARRIVAL—THE SELL. 


I. The Train. 


Brine forth the train! The train was brought : 
In truth ’twas very small indeed ; 
Engine and tender, and for speed 

One iw carriage, and I thought 

*Twas meant for me: but I was mad, 
Mad as a hatter, when they taught 
How that the rival line had bought 

The only train that could be had ; 

And ’twas in vain for me to pray, 

Or offer any terms to pay. 

They put his great-coat on his back ; 

They shoved him mp oa menial ! 

His carpet bag inside they cramm 

The carriage-door was fiercely slammed ; 

The plans and sections stowed inside, 

“ All right !” the eager stoker cried. 

Out flew the steam with roar and crash ; 

Away !—away !—and on they dash : 

’Twas more than rapid—it was rash. 


II. The Defiance. 
Away !—away !—the train was gone ; 
I hhol ne means of getting on : 
Town must be reached ere close of day, 
Or all our toil be thrown away. 
I caught a last glimpse of my foe’s 
Right thumb extended from his mose-: 
I heard a peal of savage laughter, 
And madly rushed the engine after, 
And howled back “ Humbug ! ”"—though, indeed, 
Amidst the thundering engine’s speed, 
Perchance he did not hear nor‘heed. 
But hark that whistle! Yes ! by gum, 
It is another engine come ! 
’Tis hired ; a bargain quickly made:: 
I dare not think how much I paid. 
Loud roars the steam !—round go'the wheels ! 
And I am on my rival’s heels, 
III. The Cdllision. 

Away !—away !|—my plans and 1; 

We *re not neuutienitepailiastediie’, 

So for a crash I strung myanind— 
I felt twas coming by-awd-by. 
The engineer upon the track 

Looked out, and saw red lamps ahead ; 
The engine ’twas too late to back, 

So he jump’d off, and on we sped. 
The steam roared on !—the wheels spun round !— 
We seemed to fly along the ground. 
Against one side my back I braced, 
My feet against the other placed ; 
I saw the lamps gleam bright before,— 
I felt a shock—I heard a roar : 
Stop !—back her !—ease her! All in vain ; 
We ’ve run into the other train ! 


Iv. The Compromise. 

My thoughts came back. Where wasI? Spilt! 

And bruised and battered! But the foe 
Was worse than I. It might be guilt 

In me to serve a rival so : 

I know not ; but this thing I know, 
If he was smashed, it served him right : 
And there we were, an awful sight— 
I on the embankment, and my foe 
Pitched slap into the ditch below. 
His carriage I ’d contrived to smash, 
But spoilt my engine in the crash. 
What ’s to be done? The day wears on— 
Two precious hours already gone ! 
And so, lest both should be delayed, 


| A compromise perforce we made. 


My carriage to his engine tied, 
We journey, sulky, side by side. 


























V. The Arrival. 


Onward we wént, but rather slow ; 
In vain—the pace we could not go. 
I had my rival in my power, 
And thought to burke him in that hour ; 
But better thoughts prevailed. 
Amalgamation then I tried ; 
But very shortly he replied, 
And all my efforts failed. 
Down went the sun at half-past five, 
In time we hardly may arrive— 
I tried a last appeal. 
I talked the driver from his funk, 
And made the willing stoker drunk. 
’Twas sad to see him reel 


' About the tender to and fro; 


=| But still he made the engine go, 


| And that was all our need. 


And faster, faster by d 
Thro’ tunnels, past towers, towns and trees, 


We flew at headlong speed; _ 


In vain we urged him to refrain, 
For still he stirred and stoked amain. 
We swing, we swerve from left to right, 
And thro’ the darkness of the night 

Our sparks fly far and wide— 
Oh, never till that breathless hour, 
I knew a drunken stoker’s power 

Over the folks inside ! 
Still on, still on we madly swept, 
Till, at a turn, the engine leapt 

At one spring from the line. 
Thank Heaven it happened on a flat, 
But as it was, I ed my hat, 

A bran new four-and-nine — 
And there we stuck—knee-deep in mire. 
We stormed, we swore, we stirred the fire— 
But there we were in our despair, 
And neither seemed a fig to care 

About us or our plans : 


| With hunger and with bruises faint— 
| *T'would raise the dander of a saint, 


Much less a mortal man’s ! 


| With grim resolve we sat us down, 


(For we were thirty miles from town) 
In hopeless certainty of mind— 
Even supposing we got there—' 
The Board of Trade shut up to find; 
Oh, how we both did swear ! 
When sudden on the neighbouring road 
A yellow with four posters showed ; 
Ours—ours that chaise must be ! 
We rush upon the frightened “ boys;” 
We knock them off, and, joy of joys ! 
Spring each to saddle-tree. 
Ply, ply the whip, spare not the spur, 
Along the Great North Road we skir, 
The clocks are striking ten ! 
*Tis thirty miles in two short hours : 


| But in a holy cause like ours 


Agents are more than men ; 

So on, so on with plunge and bound, 

Our wills are good, their wind is sound— 
Well save our distance still. 

But ah ! despite our desperate pluck, 

Three quarters past eleven has struck 
As we gain Hi; te Hill! 


' The leaders snort, the wheelers reel, 


And past the Peacock as we wheel, 
Their breath comes short and thick : 
A fall! the leader’s wind is broke ! 
Acab! acab! ’Tis past a joke! 
* This, if you do the trick!” 
I waved a flimsy in my hand. 
On, through Fleet Street, along the Strand— 
There ’s time the chance to nick ; 
’Tis done—we ’ve won, we’ve reached Whitehall ! 
But hark what sounds my ear appal ! 
It is the Horse Guards’ clock— 
Tis striking twelve—the hour is past: 
Oh, heavy fate ! sold, sold at last! 
At twelve the gates they lock ! 
And we are left outside the door 


| The standing orders to deplore. 
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MRS. WELLINGTON AND THE MILITARY NURSERY. 
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| ‘ Tue alteration in the habits of the Army proposed and recommended | cfficer in command at every barrack shall see his men properly drawn 

by the general order of the Duke or WELLINGTON is being carried out in| up into position, with their feet in warm water, at least once a week, 
several regiments. The Army Contracts will, in future, comprise five; and gruel is to be served out as part of the rations of every regiment. 
thousand sacks of infant Soojie for the Infantry, and forty hundredweight | The Articles of War are to be re-written, for the purpose of declaring the 
of Embden Groats for the gruel of the heavy Cavalry. In addition to the | smoking of a cigar to be an offence for which any officer may be brought 
usual contract for the Foraging Caps, tenders will be received for two | toa Court Martial. A Corporal smoking a mild Havannah is to be reduced 
hundred thousand Welsh Wigs for the Household Troops, and a million | to the ranks, his épaulettes are to be torn off, and his sentence is to be 
worsted Comforters for the army in Canada. It is now ordered that the | read from the top of a drum in the presence of every regiment. 





A LEADER BY MRS, HARRIS OF THE STANDARD. A Good Harvest. 


We have seen an announcement in the Times, which we do not! Tax Ministry, after the many thrashings it has had, is at last to be 
believe, but we cannot say that we can contradict the statement. If it is} winnowed. Srtantey, Riron, HappineTon, and others of a bad grain, are 
true, we are very sorry for it, and must act as we think proper. We) all to be sifted, and thrown aside. In other words, the corn remains, and 
believe it is not true, but we regret to add that we know nothing. We) the chaff is blown away. 
have always endeavoured to help the administration in our humble way ; | ——$—$$—___— 
but if we have not done so, we cannot help it. 

We do not see how the intentions of the Cabinet can be known out of CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. 
the Cabinet ; but if they are, we can only say we hope we know what is} We throw out the following hint for the Managers of the London 
due to ourselves and to our own character. WE STAKE THE LATTER UPON | theatres :—A capital change might be got out of Downing Street being 
THE TRUTH OF THE WHOLE OF THE ABOVE ARTICLE. turned into the Anti-Corn Law League Office. 
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THE REAL POTATO BLIGHT OF IRELAND. 


(FROM A SKETCH TAKEN IN CONCILIA1ION HALL.) 
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O’CONNELL TO PUNCH. 


Arran, Punch! is it joking you are ? if it is, 
Take my word, as a prosperous joker, 
(Sinee by jesting our incomes are equally riz,) 
Sure a feather will tickle a smile from the phiz 
Of a man—quite as soon as a poker. 
Then why lay upon me like a stoker ? 
Punch asthore ! 


Sure ’twas timpting—that patriot trade, yez must own, 
To a janius inventive as mine is ; 
It has prosper’d—and now I can’t lave it alone. 
Och ! just think how your own heart would burst wid a groan, 
To conclude your next Number wid “ Finis.” 
Let a man live, whatever hia line is ! 
Puneh asthore ! 


I don’t care for the Times, or the rest, not a rush, 
Wid their stories of rapine and riot ; 
I can give them the lie when it comes to the push. 
If a middle-man drops bya ball from a bush, 
Don’t I advocate peace? Who ’ll deny it ? 
Agitation ’tis keeps them so quiet ! 
Punch asthore ! 


Sure I gather no more than they ’d spend in ’potcen, 
And ’tis friendship to keep them from dhrinkin’ : 
Don’t Isend round Tom SrrExe, wid his peace-branch so green. 
If I shout for repale, don’t I shout for the QUEEN ; 
Though one eye, through a could, I keep winkin’. 
There’s no treason in weakness, I’m thinkin’! 
Punch asthore ! 








PARLIAMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


~, ONOURABLE Members will be glad to hear that 
an ingenious instrument has been constructed 
for the purpose of ascertaining, scientifically, 
the intensity of Parliamentary debates. It is 
very simple, consisting merely of a vessel of 
lime-water. This fluid has the power of ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid gas, which gas is evolved 
from the lungs in a proportion corresponding 
to the rate of breathing. According to the 
length and energy of the debate, will be the 
ain of carbonic acid given out by 

onourable Members. The lime-water, eva- 
porated to dryness, will leave a residue of 
carbonate of lime. By adding sulphuric acid 
to the deposit, the carbonic acid gas will be 
separated, and in that state may be collected 
and measured, so as to indicate exactly the 
amount of Parliamentary respiration per 
night. Carbonate of lime, being in fact chalk, will furnish a regular score 
against members ; and per an improvement of the apparatus will 
express the ise quantity of breath spent, or, it may be, wasted, by each 
member. e shall be anxious to know the results which it will furnish 
as regards Lorp Brovcnam. The absorption of carbonic acid purifies the 
air; so that, besides the scientific value of this invention, it will prove 
especially serviceable in the House of Commons. 











Improvements in Bribery. 


A new kind of bribery has lately sprung up. The “apples with the 
silver pips” have been discontinued by the omnibus conductors, since 
the trading in them was exposed in our pages. The bribe is now offered 
in a snuff.box. The conductor, who has tarried at the omnibus-station 
longer tkaa he is allowed by act of Parliament, calls out to the vigilant 
guardian of the peace, “I say, policeman, have a pinch of snuff?” Z 33 
accepts the offer, and finds amongst the rappee a sixpence, which his 
instinet tells him is not to be sneezed at, and so it is applied to his pocket, 
instead of his nose. A sixpenny pinch will secure the owner of the 
snuff-box an indulgence of five minutes, whilst a shilling ditto will so far 
obscure the vision of the wide-awake policeman, as to make him blind to 
the i omnibus for the next quarter of an hour. The snuff is 
known amongst the cads, as the “ Policeman’s Mixture.”’ 





THE VORACIOUS ALDERMEN. 


HERE is no doubt that an Alderman is an Alderman, all 
the world over ; and put him where you will, “ the 
love of the turtle,” which is so touchingly alluded to 


alluded to. 


It appears from the following paragraph in the 
Leeds Mercury, that a Leeds Alderman is, in every- 
thing which marks the peculiarity of the Aldermanic 





by Byron, will be the characteristic of the class | 


character, quite on a par with a Member of the | 


London Corporation :— 


ruption occasioned in the transaction of business, by members 
of the Council retiring at various times to lunch or dine; and, 


_— refreshment in the witness-room for the 
members of the Council. 

Aldermen, he had provided a bow! of soup and other refresh- 
ments, of which he invited the members of the Council to 
partake. (Applause ) 

‘The Council here retired for twenty minutes into the 
witness and grand jury rooms, and there of the refresh- 
ment provided. On their return to the Council chambers, the 
business was proceeded with.’’ 


Here we find the entire civic business of Leeds 


men, who are es out to their luncheons 
and dinners. Fancy Lorp Denman being unable to 


scampering off to Fenpatt’s Coffee House, or Baron 
ALDERSON rushing out of the Exchequer to clutch an 
occasional sandwich from the stall of the old woman 
who sits in the vestibule. I 
with his mouth full, or Knigut Bruce with a basin 
of ox-tail concealed on the little shelf where he keeps 


argument, 


soup, a piece of which, the size of a nut, is said to 
dissolve into a whole basinful directly it is put into 
the mouth ; but this is nothing to the inconvenience 
that would be occasioned by their Lordships’ running 
in and out of their Courts for something to eat, like 
the Leeds Aldermen. 


It was a liberal idea of Mr. Lupron, a junior 
Alderman, to provide fa bowl of soup in the ante- 
room ; but the announcement of the luscious potage 
being within reach, had the effect of clearing the 
Court, and causing a temporary suspension of busi- 
ness. When, however, they had all souped, the 
affairs on which they had met were proceeded 
with, 








THE PRICE OF SPLENDOUR. 


Tue following advertisement appeared a few days ago in the daily 
newspapers :— 


ORD MAYOR'S DAY.—The Committee for conducting the enter- 
tainment at Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day request all persons having any 
DEMAND for the PROCESSION or BANQUET, will, on or before Wednesday, the 
26th Nov. instant, send the particulars of their claims to me, under cqver to the Hall- 
keeper, Guildhall, in order that the same may be examined and discharged. 
JOHN WOOD, Secretary. 


We understand that among the bills sent in was one from the Man in 
Brass, who charged a guinea for bearing the weight of his armour, and 
another guinea for the much greater burden of being compared to ALDER- 
MAN Gipps, One of the items in the poor fellow’s little account ran as 
follows :— 

“To six jokes, cut at my expense, between Blackfriars Bridge and 
Guildhall, &c., two shillings and sixpence.” 

The Band sent in its bill, with a separate charge for each tune, and the 
account included six polkas, at fourpence a piece ; half an overture, at 
threepence ; and forty-eight quadrilles, at sevenpence-halfpenny per dozen. 





PUSHED FOR AN EXCUSE. 
Great complaints have been made that Sunday was selected by 
Government as the last day for receiving the Railway Plans. The excuse 
given at the Board of Trade is, “the better the day, the better the Deed.” 


“ Before he sat down, Mas Lurrosealluded to the great inter- | 


to obviate this inconvenience, he suggested that the gentlemen | 
on the Aldermanic Beneh should in succession, at the Council | 


(Hear, hear.) As one of the junior | 


continually interrupted by the appetites of the Alder- | 


sit five minutes quiet in the Queen’s Bench without | 


magine WicRaM always , 


his cases ready cut and dried to meet every possible | 


We believe that the judges are allowed portable | 
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THE SURVEYOR’S RETURN. 





Faint and wearily the way-worn Surveyor returns to the bosomof his; Will he be recognised by that family to whose bosom he is creeping ? 
family. He has finished his railroad labours, and they have nearly | Will his wife and children hail the altered man? Or rather will not his 
finished him. Six months ago he went forth, erect, elate, plump, rubi- | domestic shut the door in his face, and tell him there is nothing for him ¢ 
cund ; even as a boxer trained for the fight. Elastic was his step; his | Surveyor, let thy knock be loud and double, lest thou be repulsed as a 
air was jaunty. Tight was the fit of his shooting-jacket ; and sprucely did he | mendicant, And, Surveyor, a word in thine ear: Thou hast accomplished 
look in it—for it was new. Unworn were the highlows which he marched | thy work ; and the labourer is worthy of his hire. We would advise 
along in, shouldering his theodolite, or brandishing his trusty level. Behold | thee as a friend—a familiar friend—to look sharp after thine. Make out 
him now! His head droops, his form is angular, his cheek is sallow ; he | thy account speedily; send in thy bill with all despatch, while yet the 
is like unto a pauper newly emancipated from the workhouse. Six months | bubble is roseate, and the JEREmies who blew it, whose surname is 
—six calendar months—at Brixton could not have brought him thus low. | Dinpter, yet linger in the land of the solvent ; and ere, borne far away 





Loose are his garments ; patched also, and shabby ; and low as his con-/ o'er the broad Atlantic, the rogues of the railways have sought the realm | 


dition are the heels of his boots. His level peeps timidly from his hinder j of the Repudiator. 
pocket, and he trails his theodolite on the ground. i 








COLONEL MABERLEY’S STUD. CLOSING OF THE SEAL OFFICE. 


sccnmmue:) LL the Post-Office horses look thinner and thin-| Tue legal antiquarian. will learn with regret that the doom of the Seal 
mer. We have ascertained that this is in conse- | Office is sealed. The desk of Prutorr is to share the common lot, and 
quence of the dreadful hard work they had | will probably be knocked down by public auction. The stool of Raspetu 
to go through during the many weeks Fleet ; is overthrown, and that pounce-box, by the aid of which so many debtors 
Street was closed. The number of addi-{ have been pounced upon, is to be swept away by the Turk’s-head of 
tional streets imposed upon them have broken reform. Inner Temple Lane is to be deprived of its only public building, 
the strongest frames. The Holborn Circuit | the dark little front parlour, which has so often been the scene of gaiety 
knocked them up completely. Three of the; among the attorneys’ clerks, whose wit and laughter have made the welkin 
weakest fell martyrs to the steepness of the ring, to the immense annoyance of the whole staircase. The Duxe or 
Hill, whilst one old horse, who had been | Grarton is the sealer of the writs, and there is a legend that the Duke 
twenty years in the service of St. Martin’s-‘ used to attend in person once a year, to seal the fatal documents. 
le-Grand, is reduced to such a skeleton; Inrecording the fate of this miniature Temple of Justice—8 feet by 12— 
that every time he passes a black-doll shop, he shivers violently all|the tear of sentiment trickles down the nose of regret till it is lost for 





over, as his eye catches the announcement, “ Best price given for old | ever in the whiskers of melancholy, where it dries and dies. Every pane | 


bones.” His rider is closely watched, as it is strongly suspected the | of that dirty window has its little romance ; every rail of Rapsetu’s desk 
temptation will eventually be too much for him, and that he will back his | has its legend. Even Prxorr’s pounce-box gushes over with old asso- 
emaciated steed into the shop some fine foggy day, and sell him over the | ciations ; and each cobweb is hung with mournful memories, The very 
counter for what he will fetch. We are glad to state, however, that three | tongs would speak if they had but tongues, and the poker could stir up 


| Wisps of hay and a pail of gruel have been ordered to be added to the | feelings long since as dead as the light of the one solitary office-candle. | 
| weekly rations of the whole stud, till each unfortunate horse has regained But away with useless recollections: the Seal Office is a thing of the | 
| a little flesh. past—another cherished bundle of heavy goods thrust into Time’s knap- 





sack, To finish with the classical lamentation of the old Latin Poet, we 
exclaim sorrowfully, “ Eheu! Ohe! Mihi!” 
Light and Magnetism. 








_Proressor Farapay, ef the Royal Society, has lately made a wonderful LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
discovery in the shape of magnetising a ray of light. The only import-| Syorrty will be publisbed a new Work, beautifully done up, to be 
ance attached to this phenomenon is, we presume, the suspension of iron | called “ The Retreat of the Ten Thousand Directors.” The motto of 
filings to the magnetised ray. The next thing we may anticipate from the work is “Sauve Qui Peut,’’ and we hear it is to be dedicated to the 
some member of this learned body will be the mesmerising of a flash of F.R.S.’s, the F.S.A.’s, and the A.S.S.’s of England. If every one of the 
lightning, and placing it in a cataleptic state whilst in the atmosphere and | jatter takes a copy, the circulation will be immense. 
on its passage to the earth; so as to render impossible all injurious effects 


| from that electric phenomenon. LAMENTABLE DESTITUTION. 





Tue announcement that Ministers intend to repeal the Corn-laws has 

quite disconcerted Lorp Joun RussELt, who made sure that his late 

VERY PALPABLE. | missive to the Electors of London would be a letter of introduction to 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Mining Journal states that he has “ written | office. We hear that it is the intention of the noble Lord, as soon as 

in a book the leaves and binding of which were made of iron.’? There | Parliament opens, to accuse Sin Ropert Pest of “ having taken the bread 
is no doubt but the man is a Poor-Law Commissioner. out of his mouth.’’ 
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ROYAL PRETTY BOQKS. RATHER OUT OF PLACE.” 
ECENTLY we have heard that our 
old friends the Man of To- 
bago, the Sailor of Bister, 
&e., &e.,* have been ex- 
cluded from the Most 
Gracious School-room, to 
make room for an entirely 
new class of B marygge nn 
containing short - rhymed 
lessons in history, taste, and 
morality, calculated to in- 
= = well as — the 
ants, and forming 
altogether a Juvenile Li- 
brary, on a most successful! 
. Of these excellent 
idactic Poems, the follow- 
ing are a few specimens :— 


| Bas 
Hh i i} Mt 
vi i, 


Hi | 





THE OLD BROOM OF ST. 
STEPHEN’S 


THERE was an old Broom 
of St. Stephen’s, 
That set all at sixes and 
sevens ; 
And to sweep from the 
m 


roo 
The convictions 
BroveHam 
Was the work of this Broom 
of St. Stephen’s. 


THE OLD SON OF THE GUN, 


the Gun, 
Who bushels of battles had 
won 3 





“ Ho! bring me my boots ! 


The ci and cheroots 
Have rebell’d !”’ said this Son of the Gun. 


THE OLD BEGGAR OF DUBLIN. 


There is an old Beggar of Dublin, 

Who is always the passengers troubling : 
He tells shocking stories, 
And a very great bore is 

This sad Impostor of Dublin. 


THE GREAT POET OF DRURY. 


There was a t Poet of D q 
Who magma 8 sense in his fer; 
With a figure of fun, 
Like a twopenny Bunn, 
And the grandeur of Herod of Jewry. 


THE NEW SINGER OF ITALY. 


a was _— oe of Italy, 

went very prettily ; 

“ Mamma tinks him con” . ” 
We most have him to dine!” 

Papa remark’d slily and wittily. 





THE OLD SINGER OF AVON, 


There was an old Singer of Avon, 

Who, Aunty Bzss thought was a brave one ; 
But Mamma doesn’t care 
For this stupid Swan’s air, 

Any more than the croak of a raven. 





* To those readers who have forgotten these friends of their youth, and are compelled 
| to ask “ Where are they ?’” Echo shall reply by producing one of the oldest :— - 
j “THE OLD MAN OF TOBAGO. 
“* There was an old Man of Tobago, 
Lon eres on set, ie! 
hu, one day, to 
The Doetor said this— 
*To a leg of roast mutton you may go.’’’ 


of 


There was an old Son of 
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‘‘Wuo wants a Tompota? cueaP!” 








POLICEMEN, SERVANTS, AND FAMILIES. 


_ HE eyes of France were opened by M. MicHeEter, 
==) in his eloquent and startling work entitled “ Priests, 
Women, and Families,” to the machinations of the 
Jesuits, and to the mischief occasioned by their 
influence in private life. A MicHe.er is very much 
wanted in this country, to awaken Englishmen to 
the tricks and manceuvres of another fraternity 
not less destructive of domestic happiness than 
those of Jesuitism.—We allude to the Metropo- 
litan constabulary ; and, objectionable as may be 
the Order of Icnatius Loyoxa, perhaps it is not 
more so than that of Ropertus PEEL. 

This Society was ostensibly instituted for the 
preservation of the peace ; by quelling disturbances 
putting down apple-women, apprehending pick- 
pockets, removing obstructions, and taking beggars and disorderly persons 
to the station-house. Its real object has at last become apparent, being no 
other than universal domination. Its members, disguised in plain clothes, 
are now known to mix in all societies, to whose manners and peculiarities 
they are instructed to adapt themselves. They mingle, as exquisites, in 
the salons of fashion ; they creep, as cads, into the “crib ’’ of the coster- 
monger. They frequent every ies of tavern, from the first-rate Hotel 
to the Jerry-shop ; and neither the freedom of the tap nor the sanctity of 
the parlour is safe from their intrusion. They thus insidiously worm 
themselves into all sorts of secrets, and ascertain who is who, what is what, 
and what is going on ; to the utter subversion of all privileges of Britons. 

But the evil does not stop here. In his uniform the Policemantis 
notorious for scraping acquaintance with servants at area-railings. 

What if the joint that went down only half finished re-appears three 

uarters gone, and the fowl removed with one wing comes up minus 

e remaining one? What if his tea and go with railroad rapidity, 
his butter melts in the coldest weather, and his beer wastes without a 
leak in the barrel? How much longer are free-born Englishmen to 
submit to the espionnage, and to be victimised by the voracity of an 
X 10,a Y 15, ora Z 20% , 





——_—___—_ 
“ LITTLE HAVE, LITTLE VENTURE.” 

Tue Editress of the Standard, wishing to aapet an indignant state- 
ment she makes, foolishly says, “ We will e our reputation on its 
truth.” If Mrs. Harris never plays for larger stakes than this, her 
worst enemy could not accuse her of gambling. 


Semper Ipzem.—The Times’ Commissioner has proved O’ConnELL to 
be_a ‘“middle-man.”—We always thought him between a knave and a 
mountebank. 
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LEADER AND LEANDER. 


*Lorp BrovucHAM 1n France.—We are informed by the Courrier de Marseilles 

| that the diurnal lifeJed by the ex-Chancellor of England, in the midst of the little Bri- 

| tish colony which has been established at Hieres, is remarkable for its simplicity. Every 
morning is devoted to the solution of the most difficult problems of pure mathematics ; 
in the oon, Lorp BrouGHamM swims to his friend and neighbour, Ma. Leaper, 
M.P., where, to unbend his mind from the study of the pure analysis, he demands a few 

| inspirations, somewhat less serious, from the panatellas. When the noble Lord is sur- 

| prised by nightfall in the midst of his conversations, he is too happy to avail himself of 
the hospitality of his friend the Member for Westminster.” 


Tue wind was high on Hieres’ wave, 
When, o’er that stormy piece of water, 

Swam, fearless of an aqueous grave, 

“ The young, the beautiful, the brave,” 
Like him who courted Szstos’ daughter. 

Ah ! little—o’er the fish-pond’s swell, 





Whilst rung the distant dinner bell, 

Reck’d Henry of the spasm or cramp, 

Or rheumatiz from cold and damp, 

Though urchins raised, in French, the shout, 
“Hoy ! does your mother know you’re out ?” 
Though cries of “ boat and drags for Brovenam !”” 
And shrieking females warn’d him home, 

To all he turn’d unheeding ears, 

As to the clamours of his Peers. 

He thought but of the roast and boil’d, 





And only hoped they ’d not be spoil’d; 
His ears but rung with Leaper’s song,— 
“Oh, keep not dinner waiting long !’’ 








THE MANCHESTER GEOLOGISTS. 


Rom what we learn in a local paper, 
Manchester has been in a state of 
excitement from one end to the other, 
in consequence of the discovery of a 
block of millstone-grit, with three foot- 
prints in it. This extraordinary phe- 
nomenon brought together a number 
of M.Ps., Honourables, Reverends, 
and others, to look at the block, that 
each might put his own construction 
upon it. 
A Dr. Biack read a paper on the 
subject, in which he suggested that the 
footsteps were made by a man or a 
bird ; but as birds do not wear boots, and the footstep was a good deal 
like the print of a stout boy’s highlow, we incline to the notion that 
some boy—rather than some bird—had put his foot in it. 

The Chairman, Sir Puuip p—E Grey Watpers Ecerron, Bart., did not 
like to give way to first impressions, and discarded the idea of their being 
made by highlows, for the highlow always sunk into the mud altogether. 

Mr. Wittiamson thought the footmarks had been made by an iceberg ; 
but as icebergs cannot walk, this suggestion was met by mental ejacu- 
lations of “ Walker!” 

Mr. James Heywoop quoted Dr. Bucktanp, to show that it might have 
been a tortoise taking a stroll ; for he had allowed a tortoise to indulge in 
@ promenade over an unbaked pie-crust, and the marks left were exactly 
the same as those now under their observation. 





The Very Reverend the Dean had a strong notion that the footsteps 
were made by something that dropped from the skies, for there were no | 
prints showing that the creature had either come or gone away again, in | 
the ordinary manner. Besides, if it was a foot-print, it was not that of a | 
naked foot ; so that, unless they put the boot on the other leg, they were 
as much in the dark as ever. 

Some other speakers followed on the same side; a few went zig-zag 
about on all sides ; others floundered between both sides ; and the meet- | 
ing broke up. | 

e shall have much pleasure in submitting to these gentlemen a small 


THE DEPOSITS WITH THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


THE scene on the last day for depositing the Railway plans with the ; 
Board of Trade, is described by an eye-witness as one of the most fearful 
things that was ever witnessed in a civilised country. Parliament Street | 
was strewed with exhausted engineers, who had just succeeded in lodging | 
their plans, and had sat down on the door-steps in the neighbourhood for 
a little repose after the excitement of the last four months. Several 
respectable Solicitors were lying along the pavement in a state of pros- 
tration, and we observed an entire firm, which stands high in the Law- 
List, snatching a little sleep under the friendly shelter of a gas-lamp. 
This was the state of those who had been successful in getting their plans 
all in by the proper time ; but the excitement of those who arrived after 
the doors of the Board of Trade were closed was literally harrowing. 

At one time it was feared that the offices of the Board of Trade would 
have been levelled to the earth ; for directly after the clock struck twelve 
there was a shower of sections, maps, plans, and drawings thrown at the 
doors and windows with a crash that was really terrific. The portal having 
been temporarily opened, the unhappy porter was instantly smothered in 
paper and parchment, which broke the passage lamp, and left the unfor- 
tunate menial struggling for breath amid the pile of stationery which 
enveloped him. Fortunately, the door was quickly closed, and some of 
the other servants having removed some of the plans and sections, the 
poor fellow was extricated from his perilous position. 

Several cab-horses fainted away, and one of Newman’s cleverest hacks | 
went off into violent hysterics on reaching the Board of Trade, just before | 
midnight. 





Wise Precaution. 


Tue winter is advancing, and the French newspapers contain no accounts | 
of the death, or capture, of Asp-Et-Kaper. Lovis-PHitipre has given 
orders to have the Marseilles telegraph immediately broken, and its 


offices are to be superseded by Monsieur Tuters, who will have an 
appointment at Algiers, so that there may be no delay for the future in 


the transmission of the French victories. 


A Monomanitac.—There lives at Berlin an old woman who absurdly 
believes she will live to see the day when Prussia will receive the Con- 


patch of mud, with an impression of a Wellington boot, made by our- | stitution it has been promised so often. 


selves the other night in the dark, for want of a gas light opposite to our 
own residence. If it can throw any illumination over the obscurity in | 
which the Manchester antiquarians are involved, they are welcome to the | 
footmark—mud and all—to make what they can of it. 
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JOHN JONES’S REMONSTRANCE ABOUT THE 
BUCKINGHAM BUSINESS. 


Y DEAR PUNCH,—Although it is not 
probable that in the present juncture the 
Punca-BuckineHamM dispute will be an object 
of very o- interest with the nation, yet as 
you ask Mrs, Jonzs’s opinion, and my own, with 
regard to the business, I shall frankly state that 

I think youare wrong and Buckineuam right. 
“ Far from complaining of Buckineuam for 
establishing the Institute, I like him for his 
success, I would not gotoa party. It would 
bea bore, and dear. But there is only so much 
the more merit in this gentleman, who has got 
a great number of worthy persons to believe 
that it is cheap, and that they really like it : 
who has got their money out of their pockets : 
who has got Earls and Lords to patronize him: who has got that good- 
natured Duke oF CAMBRIDGE to come and dine, and honest country folks 
to rally round him : who has got a famous comfortable house for himself 
and family, a comfortable maintenance for life, as he hopes ; a reputable 
Srmpson-status :—and all this is to be knocked over by Punch, the ruthless 
batoneer! Ah! my dear Sir, you were too hard in this. Even supposing for 
a moment, which of course I do not, that the Destitute is a humbug—is it 
not a kindly and harmless one ? The people who pay can afford their money. 
What call had you to disturb them, or poor BuckincHam? I de not think, 
to judge from his writings, that Nature has endowed that gentleman with 
a sense of humour : but even supposing he possessed it, and could see as 
well as yourself, dear Mr. Punch, the admirable ridiculousness of the 
whole Institute scheme, he would hardly sympathise with any jokes made 
at the expense of it—at the expense of his bed and board—at the expense 
of his lodging—at the expense of his future chances of comfortable main- 
tenance, and of that delightful position which he holds as a Centre of 
Civilization. ‘There’s a fascination about that man, Sir,’ I once heard 
an East India Colonel say of Mr. Buckincuam, ‘ which is perfectly irre- 
sistible. His eloquence is the most winning: his knowledge the most 
prodigious: he has been everywhere and knowseverything!’ Hundreds 
of respectable people, I trust, have this opinion. You may not hold it— 
you might be bored by that flux of words which he can pour out in omne 
a@vum volubilis to the astonishment of rustics —you may think him a 
Brummagem Utysszes—but respect the men who differ from you. Have 
~ not met people in society who admired Mr. J. Grant as a writer, 

UNN as a poet, &c.? At an evening party at our parson’s there was a 
young lady crying at ‘ other lips and I oe hearts’ only three days since. 
Surely, any one of these gentlemen will naturally be angry if found out 
and pronounced to be an impostor. 

“ Buckineuam is so angered. He speaks after his fashion. He bawls 
out rogue, forger, impostor. He says you are a malignant attack—a 
———s exhibition, that nobody will be safe from you without buying a 
dishonourable silence, &c.—and at this you become virtuously indi, t ! 
At page 241, you are absolutely serious. That page of Punch is a take 
in. Punch ought never to be virtuously indignant or absolutely serious. 
His two great, blundering, roaring, stupid enemies, in the show, the Police- 
man and the Beadle, are always calling him thief, rascal, and knave. 
Punch’s good humour is never interrupted. Let us have a fair division 
of labour; you do the laughing part, and Buckinenam thelangry part. 
He does not know how to laugh, so leave him his old, only weapon. 

“ He says you have a design on the Throne, that the Altar is not sacred 
from you; that the Brightest Pattern of Domestic Purity is assailed b 
you, &e., &c. In the same way a kindred genius (the Standard) fell foul 
of a caricature of yours the other day, that was construed,into an assault 
on the throne, which was only meant asa satire upon flunkeydom ; and 
the old Standard has been bawling high-treason ever since. 

“Ought this clumsy rage and stupid obloquy to disturb my hunch- 
backed martyr? Ought you to be angry because Dulness can’t take a 
ad Regard the long-eared animal to which he has been compared. 

e prefers a thistle to a h. To express his griefs or joys, his loves 
or anger, he has but his heehaw, and brays softly or loudly as nature 
prompts him. When he lifts up his voice, other far-off donkeys catch up 
the strain, and echo the peal, 

“So I see some ‘admirers of the Standard at Stoke Pogis,’ or “some 
friends at Hookem Snivy are inning to join the concert, and write 
abusive notices, poems, and so forth, about Punch. It is a compliment 
to my dear Punch, that emotion amongst the long-eared choristers. 

« Resuming to Mr. Bucxtncuam and his second edition. Let me trust 
that you are not going, for one minute, to be betrayed into an unnatural 
seriousness by this second or by any future editions. ; I see it is published 
for the benefit of the Society of Foreigners. I wish they may get it—that 
benefit. Only a great and wise philanthropist could have conceived such 
a plan for relieving them this cold Christmas weather. I, for my part, have 
read the pamphlet with unfeigned wonder and pleasure. It contains many 
astonishing statements and ingenious reasonings. I was not aware of the 


Y | against you, you are not v 





services of this eminent man until he himself stated them. Among his 
‘projects’ for the good of others, which have involved Buckineua him- 
self in severe pecuniary loss, I see marked— 


“6 7. Free Trade for Englishmen in China . 
8. Opening of the Overland Route to India 
9. Immediate Emancipation of British Slaves . Accomplished. 
11. Providing Public Baths for the People . Accomplished. 
12. Opening Public Walks and Gardens for the 
same oe be : - . Accomplished. 
16. Abolition of Impressment for the Navy . . Accomplished. 
20. Voyage of Civilisation and Discovery . - Not begun.’ 


“ With the latter scheme alone I was acquainted. I did not know that 
the"former projects were owing to this great man. I should as soon have 
expected to behold written— 


21, Magna Charta and the Fire of London . —_—. Accomplished. 
22. Circulation of the Blood and the Use of the 
Long Bow. ae . X . + Accomplished. 
. Inoculation for the Small-Pox and Passage 
of the Pons Asinorum ° ° . . Accomplished. 
. The Art of Printing by Moveable Types and the 
Conflagration of the Thames river . + Accomplished. 
. The Battle of Waterloo and the Invention_of 
Steam-carriages on Iron-roads . . + Accomplished. 
. The new Process of Oval Suction (with the aid 
of the spirited conductors of the Morning 
Herald) . «© « «© += « + « ~~ . Accomplished. 


* T should as soon have believed BuckincHam to be the author of these 
as of the other events above, but that we have here the positive statement of 
this Prodigious Benefactor of Mankind recorded. Ought not the Foreigners 
in Distress to be thankful, that such a fellow has taken them up? The 
rogues will be in their coaches before long, and you, my dear, dear Punch, 
cease laughing at so good, eminent, venerable, and truth-telling man. 
Subjects there are too serious to joke about. Respect the Altar, the 
Throne, and BuckincHaM—or a man who can do so much may rise 
in his might and be the death of you; and some edition of this great 
pamphlet may come out with an extra list of services, such as— 


21. Abolition of Punch, and End of the World . Accomplished. 
22. Voyage of Civilisation, &c. . - +  « » ACCOMPLISHED. 


% Mind, I say, dear Punch, how you treat him, and let the British 
Benefactor of the Foreign Destitute alone. 
“ With Mars. Jongs’s compliments, 
“ Believe me, dear Sir, yours, 
% Joun JoNzs.” 





- Accomplished. 
. Accomplished. 


“P.S. With re 
I confess I don’t think it |is quite ‘accomplished, as B. says. You to 
him, he says, he might have the whole reply inserted in your columns 
if he would pay For IT as an advertisement at your usuaL cHareE. ‘ And if 
this is not extortion,’ he says, ‘it is difficult to say what is.’ He has 
you ashe fancies. You are supposed to be done for. 

This logic may do with the Foreign Destitute, but not in Fleet Street. 
The atrocious act of extortion took place after he had made the charge— 
and is it not averycruel one? Moszs has to pay, —_ you have laughed 
at that venerable person. I presume WaRREN would have to pay, though 
you had cut jokes upon his blacking: in a word, that any quack who 
wished to advertise his ware would be no better off in this respect than 
Bucxincuam. If this is the only charge the Destitute’s friend can brin 

much hurt I think. Giant as he is, an 
inflamed by tremendous wrath, if this is the only blow he can hit, I think 
ou can manage to survive it. 


“And, finally, with’res to Edition Three, in which Buck1nenam states 
that he offered to go as far as five guineas to get his Pamphlet-Manifesto 
inserted in the body of your paper—and not in the advertisements I 
think it was a delightful and ingenious proposal, which was made to tell 
against you either way. Had you accepted, you would certainly have 
been guilty of accepting a gross bribe : ‘as you refused, out comes Buck- 
IncHAM with Edition , and a little supplemental reviling. - I have no 
doubt he wished "you to’ accept ; but BuckincHam must know pretty well 
by this time that Punca is not base, nor sordid, nor a fool.” 


tothe charge of extortion brought against you, 








The Man at the Helm. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that the Fairy steam-boat, which took the late 
ministers to ‘and from the Isle of Wight, was also employed to convey 
Lorp Joun Russett to Osborne House, for the pu of seeing Her 
Masesty. The weather being rather boisterous, the captain advised 
Lorp Joun Russett to lie down, as Sir Ropert Peet had done. “ Ay, 
ay,” exclaimed little Jonn, “Sin Rosert’s berth will just suit me, so 
T’ll at once turn into it.” 
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A LITTLE BIT OF SOANDAL. 





Nf. ReSrratre . 


Mrs. Gamp. “1 tell you what it is, Mrs. Arris, the Times is a hinfamous fabricator.” 
Mrs. Harris. “So it is, my dear ; and as for that nasty, hojus Punch, I’m dispoged to scratch is hi’s | thought that the panic had settled that 


out a’most. What I ses, I ses; and what I ges, I sticks to.” 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


Ir was very generally rumoured, and 
very readily believed, that on the resig- 
nation of the Cabinet, Her Masersty 
immediately sent for Punch, who was 
honoured with a carte blanche to form 
a Ministry. The great stumbling-block, 
however, was the ALBERT hat, to which 
« | Punch declared his determination not 
| to pledge himself. 
| In the course of the interview, the 
> QueEn suggested the difficulty of find- 
|ing a Chancellor, which Punch imme- 

diately got over, by proposing to put 
the seal into a very extensive commis- 
sion, which would gratify the ambition 
| of several juniors, who have made up 
| their minds to sit upon the woolsack. 

| Punch’s particular friend, Mr. Brier- 
LEss, is having a glass case made, in 
which he proposes to keep the royal 
| conscience, should it be committed to 
his care. It was proposed by Punch | 
|to select the Minister for Foreign | 
| Affairs from the members of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. 





QUITE UNNECESSARY. 


WE see it announced that “ the con- 
sideration of the Railway Termini, in 
|the City, is postponed.” We had 


question. 











SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. HARRIS. 


ConsIDERABLE doubts prevailing as to whether there is any such person 
as Mrs, Harris, we deem it an act of justice to that lady to declare that 
she is a real individual, and not like the dragon, a fabulous creature, | 
although pe of many attributes which legends ascribe to the | 
dragon. . Hargis is an aged female, and is the mistress of a concern | 
called the Standard. Her habiliments, by no means either of the newest | 
or the cleanest, are chiefly remarkable for their latitude ; in which respect | 
they are similar to her tongue. Like her friend, Mrs. Gamp, the subject 
of our memoir always carries about with her an umbrella, and is con- 
stantly poking it in somebody’s face. She wears pattens ; a precaution 
which the nature of her walks renders very nec ; but which are 
constantly tripping her up : when she is apt to pull them off and fling 
them at the head of anybody who laughs at her, invariably, however, 
missing hér aim. Hence it will be surmised, with truth, that the temper, 
of Mrs. Harris is hasty ; indeed, but for the respect due to age, ‘we 
should be justified in designating her a beldam. 

Mrs. Harris, when irritated, is by no means choice in her language ; 
using, in fact, the simple Saxonjof Billingsgate. Otherwise addicted to 
circumlocution, Mrs. Harris is concise in abuse.—The perceptions of Mrs. 
Harris are limited. Hence she is very apt to make ludicrous blunders. 
Her pertinacity is intense ; wherefore, when she finds herself in the wron; 
she persists in it, telling nobody to talk to her, for she knows better, an 
won’t hear a word. Thejold lady is very bigoted and intolerant, and eaten 
up with a fanaticism, which she mistakes for piety. The loyalty of this 
* blessed woman’’ is of a piece with her devotion ; apparently a kind of 
tipsy sentiment. In its paroxysms she becomes incoherent, and raves of 
nailing her flag to a mast, but has never been known to do more than tie 
her pocket -handkerchief to her umbrella. 








The Voice of the Nation. 

Marsual Buceavp is evidently doing his best to get proclaimed King 
of Algiers, for, by the slaughtering way he is going to work, there is not 
the slightest doubt the Arabs will eventually elect Jim as if they were one 
man. 


Amusing Accident. 


Tue Echo, in Jurtien’s Navy Quadrilles, was seized last week with a 
dregdful cold. When it came to his turn to answer, the only response 





the Echo made was a tremendous sneeze. 


A NEW SENNACHERIB. 


Sir Ropert came down on the Corn-laws so bold, 
And his backers felt savage, and sorry, and sold ; 
But the Premrer of votes had a majority, 
Amounting, in all, to about ninety-three. 


As sheep follow the wether, submissive and mean, 

That host at the heels of their leader were seen ; 

As sheep scatter wide when you leave them alone, 

That host, says the Times, are now broke and o’erthrown. 


For the Iron Duke set his fate on the cast, 

And nailed, for the Corn-laws, his flag to the mast ; 

And the Cabinet’s hopes felt a sensible chill, 

When they thought of the Duke, and his potent “I will.” 


And there sat the Premier, his head on one side ; 
His arguments pooh-poohed, his statements denied ; 
And tho’ he tried hard, he had need of his nerve, 
A decent composure of face to preserve. 


And there sat grim GraHamg, so nervous and pale, 

With his hat on his head, and his mouth to his nail ; 

And their measures were done for, their plans overthrown, 
And Peet had to leave his own trumpet unblown. 


And Conservative gentry are loud in their wail, 

That the country is ruined if Peet should turn tail ; 
And repeal of the Corn-laws, we soon shall record, 
Has been won, not by Pzz., but a certain small lord. 


A Real Blessing to Landlords. 


Tue Genuine Anti-Appetitive Curry Powper, strongly recommended 
by the Duxe or Norrotk, is the labourer’s only true substitute for bread | 
and meat. It possesses the ~~ property of deluding the empty 
stomach into a sense of fulness, and is calculated to relieve those distressing | 
symptoms of vacuity which result from living on seven shillings a week. | 
It be warranted to supersede potatoes and bacon ; containing in fact, | 
in iteelf, the essence of gammon; and one pinch dissolved in a tumbler | 
of hot water is equal to a pot of beer. Landed Proprietors not wishing to 
reduce their rents, will find this preparation admirably calculated to 
reconcile labourers with their present rate of wages by enabling them | 
almost entirely to dispense with food.-—Sold in pots, at from one shilling. | 
Ageeiare ieties supplied. | 

»B, A liberal allowance on taking a quantity. 
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THE OLD DUKE. 


national admiration for the old Duke 
has led the public to have almost as 
many its of him as of Field- 
Marshal Prince AtzertT. When a 
people adores a man, a set of astute 
publishers naturally go to work to 
reproduce the beloved image, and 
Mr. Moon’s shop would not contain 
_ the We. 1xcron picture-gallery, We 
have had him in all shapes—The Duke 
before Salamanca; The Duke reoon- 
noitring before Vittoria; The Duke 
+ after ditto; The Duke shaving before 
Ciudad Rodrigo, &c., &c. ;—from that 
noble portrait of Lawrence, where he 
Y is represented holding the sword of 
=_ England (it was in 1815, and he could 
wield it then), down to the last Daguer- 
reotype of the neat, white-haired, old gentleman, whom we have 
all seen rolling upon ‘his horse in the Park and Pall-Mall—a 
wonder to all bystanders that he did not topple over. 


At last they have got him in a sixpenny picture-newspaper at 
Church, Church is a very F saan place for him—whether artists could 
not be better employed than in making pictures of that 
venerable hooked nose, is neither here nor there. 

But let it be conceded that he is getting old, as has been the lot 
of other military commanders before him ; “Tears of dotage,” we 
know, flowed “from Marisorovuen’s eyes:” there can be no 
manner of doubt that ALEXANDER THE GRreEaT, or NapoLeon, if 
they had lived long enough, would have grown old too. The Duke’s 
horse, which he rode at Waterloo, grew old, and was turned out to 
grass to pass a comfortable senility, and died, greatly honoured and 
lamented, long ago. Why keep the master in harness for ever? 
Recommend him quiet and a sunshiny paddock at Strathfieldsaye. 

It is nonsense to say that because he won the Great Waterloo 
Stakes in 1815 he is able to run with other horses now—it is not fair 
that others should slacken their pace out of regard to him. We want 
to move on. Here is the old gentleman, because he couldn’t go the 
pace in the Anti-Corn-Law coach, has stopped the carriage, sent back 
the horses on their haunches, upset the coachman, and set the whole 
team in disorder. 

It may be perceived that we are writing with the utmost gentle 
ness. Great and strong ourselves, we reverence the brave who lived 
before us. We are not going to bully the old Duke, but we assert 
that his time for going to grass has arrived. The TZimes says he is 
the leader of the aristocracy. Let him go and lead the Dukes. He 
is fit for that ; but not any longer for governing us. 

Suppose that statue of his which is turned with its horse’s tail 
to the Exchange, should be removed by his adorers in the City, and 
placed, for greater honour, let us say in the middle arch of Temple 
Bar. It might look very well there, and the noble image would be 
sheltered from the rain; but the street would be incommoded, the 
omnibuses would not like it; the people going to business would 
curse that aquiline-nosed barrier which interposed between their 
livelihood and them—the moral is obvious. Punch means that the 
old Duke should no longer block up the great thoroughfare of 
Civilisation—that he should be quietly and respectfully eliminated. 

For the future, let us have him and admire him—in history. 









FIRE INSURANCE. 


Art an agricultural meeting which lately took place at Arundel, a Mr. 
OLLIvER, a gentleman farmer, took occasion, in proposing a toast, to make 
a political allusion. For this he was called to order by the chairman, the 
Dvuxe or Norro.x, who observed, in reference to the forbidden topic: — 

‘* I am aware that a very little would create a blaze, and I am one of those who wish 
not to create a blaze.” 

No doubt the Duke or Norroux is one of a very large body. The 
landed aristocracy in general, unquestionably, “ wish not to create a blaze.” 
This wish is not Utopian. There is reason to suppose it might be very 
easily gratified. If landholders were to lower their rents a little, and 
insist that the labourer should receive decent wages, they would be tolera- 
bly sure “ not to create a blaze.” “Blazes” are created by starvation, 





and the workhouse. 
“ blazes,” 

Those who wish “not to create a blaze,” instead of drinking the 
labourer’s health, should give him something to drink theirs, For that 
paper powder tea will not do, The labourer will not adopt the 

sek Salam. No doubt curry-powder is‘a nice thing, 80 is sauce 
quante, 80 are capers,—in their several relations to rabbit, chops, and 
iled mutton—curried,bones, perhaps, might be an improvement on the 
Andover dietary. Curry-powder isa sauce ; but the labourer has already 
the best sauce—hunger, He will be content with beef and bacon with- 


“ Skilly” and seven shillings a week occasion 


all | out The Duce or Norvoxx ig anxious “ not to create a blaze.” 


That is fortunate ; else the Thames would have been on fire in no time. 





THE DUKE OF NORFOLK’S COOKERY. 


WE understand that the present Duxe or Norrotk inherits the ‘skill 
he has lately shown in from one of his ancestors, whose name 
has become identified with that delicious edible, the Norfolk dumpling. 
The Howarp family are believed to be closely related to the celebrated 
Duxe Humpsrey, whose \hospitality was exactly of the kind that the 
Norfolk cookery seems specially ted {for. It is expected that the 
Duke will Shortly publ a culinary guide for the benefit of the poor. 

The brochure * How to live on a hundred a year,” will be _ -« 
seded by a pamphlet entitled, “ How to live on apinch of eurry.” The 
following will be the style of the valuable receipts contained in the Duxx 
or NorFoLK’s new cookery book : 


A CAPITAL SOUP. 


Take a or, if you have not one, borrow one, Throw in abou* 
a gallon of water, and let it warm over aMfire till it boils. Now be 
ready with yourjeurry, which you may keep in a snuff-box if you like, and 
take a pinch of it. — the pinch of —— the hot water, and serve 
out, before going to bed, to your hungry children. 






































RESIGNATION. 


FORTITUDE AND 








France and the Oregon Oyster. 


Tu Courrier Francais maintains that “the rights of the United 
States as well as of England to the Oregon territory are illusory, and that 
France has the right, and ought to protest against any taking |posses- 
sion thereof by either of those Powers.” There is on record a celebrated 
legal decision relative to a litigated oyster: Louis Pures is too good a 
lawyer not to remember it ; and lawyers are - to be guided by prece- 
dents. Who can doubt how ‘he would dispose of the Oyster ? 
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TO QUEEN VICTORIA, 
This Engraving, from the Original Cabinet Picture in her possession, is Patriotically Dedicated by 


Her Majesty’s most Faithful Subject, 


PAaNCR. 





A Voice from Wampshire on the ffat Cattle Sholv. 


“Mr. Puncn, Zor, 

“ Tr you plase, zur, 1 be a Hampshire Varmer. I writes to you cause 
I knows you wunt mind my not beeun a scollurd,’and ool excuse bad spellun 
and all that. Lookun over the peeaper ’tother market day at Winchester, 
I zee a count 0” the Prize Cattle Show up in Lunnun. I wanted to know 
what a sed about the pigs ; whose they was and where they come vrom. 
I vound as how as there warn’t a zingle hog vrom Hampshire among the 
lot. You knows that, I dare zay, as well as I do; and very like you be as- 
tonished at it, zummut. Tell ’ee how’tis, zur. We volks in Hampshire 
breeds pigs as pigs ought to be, and dwoant goo vattenun on em up till 
they can’t wag. We sez pork ought to have lane as well as fat, and we likes 
our bihaacon strakey. Zame wi’ cattle. Where’s the sense or razon 0’ 
stuffun and crammun a‘hox till a beant yeable to zee” out o’ his’ eyes? 











A CONSULTING COOK WANTED. 


Cooxery has now assumed the rank of a science, at least as beneficial 
as that of medicine ; and there should be the same subdivision of labour 
in the culinary as there is in the medical profession. Common cooks, like 
apothecaries, may be competent to ordinary practice ; but a consulting 
cook is required in its higher branches. 

There are numerous cases of entremets, for example, which are quite 
beyond the province of the general practitioner. The countless forms of 
the p4té also, and the interminable varieties of sauce, present complexities 
which the highest culinary skill alone can grappie with. Even in the 
treatment of plain beef and mutton, a necessity frequently arises for 
“another opinion.” A turbot very often requires ‘further advice.” 
Family cooks may manage family dinners, but on extraordinary occasions, 
such as a banquet, or even a déjeiiner ala fourchette, let a consulting cook 


What is the use o’ all that”ere fat, I wants to know? Who is there as| be called in. A consultation should always be held over a haunch of 
ates it? The ile-cake, turmuts, manglewurzle, and cabbidge as is:wasted | venison. The consulting cook ought to be a man of education, particu- 
in makun one bullick a monster, 00d goo to keep dree or vour fine hoxen | larly as regards modern languages, in order that he may be conversant 
in good condishn. Why, zur, they med just as well fat up stags and hares | with the state of foreign science. 


and rabbuts, ay, and pheasants and paatridges, vor the matter o’ that. 


Something beyond a mere acquaintance with Unr, Kitcniner, and 


“Tell’ee what, Measter Punch, if, ’stead o’ vlingun away good provender | RUNDELL, is required of a cook who takes the higher grade in his pro- 


to turn horned animals into Danul Lamberts, they was to bestow bread 
and mate, and taters, and turmuts on Christians, and make zome o’ them 
a little fatter than they be, they’d do more good a precious zight; and I’m 
bound you be o’ the zame opinion. 
“I be, Zur, your bajient Zarvent, 
“Joun Grovuts.’”’ 








_ CURIOUS CASE OF TRANCE. 


_ It is seldom that we hear in the present day of a state of trance con- 
tinuing for any considerable period. We, however, read the other day of 
an old lady having continued asleep for upwards of ten days, and no one 
was able to account for the phenomenon. At length on the eleventh 
morning, while the medical men were in consultation as to;the cause of 
the patient’s condition, a knock eame to the door, and a small document 
was delivered to the son of the old lady which completely explained the 
mystery. The document turned out to be a newspaper bill, from which 
it seemed that the old lady had been for three successive months in the 
habit of reading the Morning Herald. The usual remedies were success- 


fully applied, but the case shows the danger of an immoderate use of strong 
narcotics, . 





fession. He should be also qualified by his attainments to mix in the best 
society, in order that he may acquire that experience which can only be 
derived from often dining out. Of course he ought to keep his carriage 
and footmen ; and it might be well if he carried a gold-headed spit, His 
fee could not be less than a guinea, which, let the dyspeptic recollect, 
might save several. What improvements would take place in the Waterloo 
banquet, not to mention the archiepiscopal dinners at Lambeth, and the 
Lorp Maror’s and other civic feasts, were they superintended by con- 
sulting cooks. Their influence, moreover, would soon be felt among the 
masses ; the meals of the community being now mostly confided to old 
women, the results of whose empiricism are lamentably apparent in the 
general complaints of joints among families. And lastly, as food is often 
preferable to medicine, the consulting cook to a great extent would super- 
sede the consulting doctor. 








STEREOTYPED PARAGRAPHS, 
Mornine Heratp (every morning). * We copy the following admirable 
article from the Standard of last night.” 
Sranparp (every evening). “The following very sensible remarks 
appeared this morning in our clever contemporary, the Herald.” 
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ABDICATION Of Don Carlos (The) 24 
Accidents & Offences of Historians, 135 
Advertisement Extraordinary, 198 
Advice Gratis, 248 

Advice to Aspiring Artists, 103 

Advice to Creditors, 177 

Age of Air (The), 93 

Agricultural Mind, 97 

Agricultural Medicine, 198 

Alarming Disease in Railway Stock, 240 
Amateur Criminals, 155 

Amende Honorable, 62 

Anatomy of the Barrister’s tongue, 238 


Andover War-Song (The), 143 


Andover Small-Song (The), 220 
Anecdote, by Colonel Sibthorpe, 7 
Anecdotes of Actors, 74 

Another Farmer’s Friend, 98 

Another New Spec, 146 

Anti-Railway Meeting of Foxhunters, 188 
Apollo “Punch” to the “‘ Standard,’ 250 
** Appeal to Rome,”’ 15 

Applepip Kelly, 51 

Approaching Dissolution, 187 
Appropriate Decorations, 127 
Appropriate Present, 121 

Apropos of a Missing Picture, 26 
Archeological Association, 143 
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Army (The), 237 
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Barry’s Portraits, 136 
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Black Business (A), 185 

Blackfriars Peerage Case, 116 
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Blockade of the Streets, 115 

Bobadils of the Press, 11 

Bow Fair, 116 

Brighton, 158 

Brighton Breakwater, 97 

Brighton Night Entertainment (A), 163 
British Honour, 26 

British Lion Bankrupt (The), 193 
Broad Hints, 62 


Brougham and the Houses of Parliament, 
49 


Brougham’s Handbook for Boxing, 9 

Brutus, the Barrister, 121 

Burning Africa, 128 

Business and Pleasure, 134 

Cavamitizs of a Door-plate, 156; 

Call for Sale, 195 

— on the Divine Right of Kings, 
34 


Capabilities of the Electric Telegraph, 21 
Capel Court, 225 

Case of Real Distress, 221 

Cat at Windsor, (The), 52 

Chance for the Tunnel, 216 

Change for the Better, 175 

Cheap Tours, 93 





Chelsea Pensioners, (The), 243 

Children’s Song for the Coburg Gregcrius’ 
Fest, 126 

Christmas Pantomimes, 258 

Circuit of the ’Busses, 167 

City Antiquities, 56 

City Grand Junction Turtle Company, 2 

City Knight, (The), 226 

City Revolution, 198 

Clergymen on Railways, 188 

Clerical Example, 176 

Clerk, (The), 29 

Closing of the Seal Office, 253 

Clothes Market (The), 244 

Cockney Experimental Squadron, 186 

Colonel Maberley’s Stud, 258 

Colonies for Sale, 186 

Comfort for the Queen, 208 

Comfort to Travellers (A), 94 

Comic Sculpture, 186 

Commission of Lunacy, 238 

Conjuress of Coss (The), 54 

Conservative Laocoon, 50 

Consolation, 182 

Consolation for the Undecorated, 97 

Consolatory Stanzas to the Poet Bunn, 
218 

Consulting Cook Wanted (A), 264 

Contested Beadledom, 112 

Corporation Navy, 164 

Courtship and Matrimony, 32 

Cromwell Statue Question (The), 186 

“—— Treatment of Her Majesty’s Ships, 
169 

Curiosities of Newspaper Literature, 12 

Curious Case of Trance, 2 

Cymon and Iphigenia, 247 

Dainty Disu (A), 135 

Dangerous Passage, 162 

Dan’s Tribute, 218 

Deadly Poisons, 237 

Dear at a Gift, 186 

Death in the Thames Navy, 222 

Debts Unpaid, 209 

Decidedly Cracked, 145 

Decline of Bartholomew Fair, 133 

Deep Groan (A), 216 

Depositing the Plans, 253 

Deposits with the Board of Trade, 260 

Deserted City (The), 112 

Despatch of Business, 199 

Despotism in Russia, 217 

Disease in the Potato, 145 

Doe in the City (A), 191 

Dog Days (The), 33 

Domestic Drama (A), 217 

Dose for the Quacks (A), 195 

Drama (The), 138 
ramatic Relish (A), 242 

Dramatic Success, 209 

Dreadful Accident in the Fog, 220 

Dressing for Court, 222 

Drop Scenes of London (The), 92 

Drops of Comfort, 147 

Duke and the Rat Catcher, 75 

Duke of Norfolk’s Cookery, 263 

Duke of Wellington and the Cigars, 249 

Duration of Vegetable Life, 157 

Dusty Streets (The), 31 

Dying One (The), 123 

EASTERN Passage (An), 238 

Educational Advertisement, 41 

Elastic Pavement, 192 

Election News, 60 

End of the World, 238 

Engineering by Inatinct, 247 

England’s Penitentiary, 225 

England’s Wooden Wails, 32 





Epigram, 29 

Epigram on the Mammoth Horse, 239 

Epistolary Rocket (An), 122 

Error of the Press, 93 

Escape of the Aldermen, 165 

Eureka, 20 

Evading the Duty, 198 

Exeter Hall Insolvent, 83 

Exiled Londoner (The), 147 

Experimental Squadron, 191 

Factory Children, 226 

Farce of the Poor Soldier, 66 

Farewell to the Game Laws, ‘229 

Fashionable Intelligence, 25, 230 

Fashions for 1845, 66 

Fashions for the Fleet, 187 

Fashions in Paris, 102 

Few New Words for Circulation (A), 21 

Fire Insurance, 263 

First Man of the Day (The), 226 

Five Minutes in Westminster Abbey, 201 

Flag of France (The), 71 

Fleet Street Perilous Pass, 205 

Fleet Street Races, 3 

Fleet Street Redivivus, 221 

Force of Habit, 147 

Forlorn Hope (A), 170 

Forthcoming Railways, 113 

Frenchman’s Fate (A), 43 

GENERAL Medical Illumination, 41 

Georges (The), 159 

Getting the Herald iuto a Line, 252 

Glorious News! 240 

Going Backwards, 86 

Gomersal Museum, 41 

Good Day’s Sport (A), 128 

Good Harvest (A), 254 

Good News for our Colonel, 226 

Good Prospect for the Theatres, 139 

Gotha Huntsman’s Chorus, 117 

Gouty Admiral, 144 

Gratuitous Cathedral, 165 

Great Desert of London, 101 

Great Game Preserver (The), 206 

Great Meeting of Cats, 3 

Gretna Green Atmospheric Railway 
Company |The), 234 

Happy Thought (A), 209 

Hack Brougham for Sale, 82 

Hearts, Hands, and Shillings, 69 

Heartless Treatment of Alderm. Moon,83 

Heavy Luggage, 146 

Hero of a Hundred Razzias, 166 

“* He was locked up,” 146 

High Treason, 122 

Hints to Emigrants, 136 

Hints to Informers, 247 

Holiday Advertisements, 73 

Holiday Making, 133 

Home for Jack Ketch, 175 

House at the West End (A), 55 

House of Brunswick (The), 197 

Houseless Lords (The), 11 

How about Cromwell’s Statue, 103 

How to use bad Potatoes, 210 

Hunting Appointments, 240 

ILLIBERALITY On both Sides, 112 

Illustrated Circulars, 243 

Immense Opportunity, 14 

Importance of the Exterior, 156 

Important, if True, 124 

Improvements in Bribery, 257 

Increase of Population, 234 

Indian Mail at Boulogne (The) 192 

Indian Railways, 230 

Infernal Machine, 249 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 111 

Interchange of Prisoners, 51 





roan ge | Relic at Rosenau, 113 

Ireland, 176 

Irish Imagery, 155 

Irish Tell (The), 42 

Iron Market (The), 219 

Jaques in Capel Court, 197 

Jeames’s Diary, 207, 210,227, &c.. &e 

Jeames of Buckley Square, 59 

Jeames on Times Bargings, 195 

John Bull’s Locomotive Leg, 202 

John Wesley and Prince Albert, 182 

John Jones’s Remonstrafice about the 
Buckingham Business, 261 

Jolly Young Barrister (The), 113 

Justice, 150 

KinDRED Spirits, 35 

King Death, a Parallel, 114 

King “* Jeames,”’ 237 

Knife and Fork Jury (The), 44 

Knight of the Magie Loom, 18g 

LAMENTABLE Destitution, 258 

Lament of the 9 185 

Landlords’ Bazaar, 5 

Last Farce at Drury Lane (The), 187 

Last Political Step, 35 

Law and Theatricals, 23 

Lawyers’ Labels, 158 

Leader and Leander, 260 

Leader by Mrs. Harris (A), 254 

Leader on the Railway Mania (A), 196 

Legal Sporting Intelligence, 114 

Letter from ‘* Jeames” (A), 76 

Letter from the Shades, 196 

Liberal Offer, 252 

Lickspittleoff, of the Morning Post, 128 

Lies of Glory, 181, 

Light and Magnetism, 258 

Lincoln’s Inn Flower-Show (The), 111 

Literary Discovery, 239 

Literary Intelligence, 258 

Literally True, 56 

Long Duration of Sleep, 31 

Lost or Strayed, 175 

Love on the Ocean, 135 

Lowly Bard to His Lady Love (The), 66 

Lucky Speculation (A), 59. 

Lumping Penn’orth, 86 

Marp and the Spider, 84 

Making the Most of It, 176 

Mammoth Horse, 234 

Man at the Helm (The), 261 

Man in the Moon, 222 

Manchester Geologists, 250 

Manslaughter and Steam, 104 

Marriage in High Life, 62 

Maternal Solicitude, 222 

Matrimonial Districts (The), 205 

Maxims and Opinions of Lord London- 
derry, 145 

Medical Lecture on Railway Mania, 228 

Medical Question, 240 

Meditations on Solitude, 123 

Meditations over Brighton, 187 

Member’s Dream (The), 44 

Merited Compliment, 230 

Merry Christmas (A), 252 

Mike Gibbs and Billy Gibbs, 32 

Military Intelligence, 40 

Military Movements, 36 

Ministerial Crisis (The), 262 

Ministers and the Railroads, 239 

Miss Mahony and Father Luke, 237 

Modern Hieroglyphics, 192 

Modern Hymen (A), 45 

Monarch of All they Survey (The), 216 

Monody on the Death of an Only Client, 
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Monomaniac, 260 
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Monster House (The), 136 
Monster Ministers, 154 
Monster Newspapers, 181 
Monster Tea-cup, 102 
Mora)! Infi of E ti 
More Speculation, 97 
Mosaic Cromwell (The), 26 
Mortality of London Turnpikes, 76 

Most Nobile Festivities, 16 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham v. Punch, 241 
Mr. Silk Buckingham v. Punch, 229 

i Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 9, 13, 23, 
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Mis. *. Wellington and the Military Nursery, 


ue ?. on the Railway Committee, 55 

Masical Intelligence, 244 

NaTionat Drama, 4 

National Sports, 145 

Naval Morbid Anatomy, 126 

Neat Compliment (A), 200 

New Court Circular (A), 33 

New Cure for Paupers (A), 153 

New Grand Stand Omnibus, 146 

New History for England (A), 117 

New Invention, 107 

New M.P. for Windsor (The), 2!9 

New Opera (The), 229 

New Project, 242 

New Proverb, 252 

New Sennacherib (A), 262 

New Version of God Save the Queen, 107 | 

New Weights and Measures, 189 

Nice Point (A), 170 

Nicholas and the Nuns, 163 

Night with Binks (A), 22 

Not to be Trusted, 228 

Notice of Ejectment, a7 

Notice to the Trade, 163 

Nureery Maid (The), 19 

Osso.ets Law, 46 

O’Connell to Punch, 257 

Odd Fancy (An), 218 

Ode to Joinville (An), 137 

Old Bailey Conversations, 210 

Old Duke (The), 263 

Old Farce (An), 208 

Omnibus Driver’s Hand-book, 179 

One and the same thing, 230 

Opening of Lincoln’s Inn (The), 201 

Opening of the Railway Parliament, 211 

Orange Lion (The), 102 

Our Indian Correspondence, 47 

Our National Defences, 75 

Out of Place, 146 

Overworked Barristers’ Clerks (The), 227 

Oysters in your own Basins, 114 

PainFut Toys, 32 

Panorama of the Blackwall Railway, 124 

Paragraph written in a Railway carriage 
(A), 228 

Parliamentary Chemistry, 257 

Parliamentary Statues, 205 

Patriotic Feeling, 49 

Paupers and Palaces, 164 

Pearls from the Post, 230 

Peas versus Potatoes, 252 

Peel's Games, 234 

Peel’s Irish Crop, 166 

Peel's “* Poses Plastiques,” 218 

Peel’s Weakness, 239 

Peers of Pen and Ink, 2 

Pencillings on the Beach, 122, 125 

Penny Boats (The), 187 

Perfidious English in Paris, 67 

Permanent Enlargements, 200 

Pimlico Pavilion, 66 

Poet Bunn (The), 154 

Poet Bunn’s Address (The), 25 

Poet Bunn’s Opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre, 160 

Poetry of the Rail (The), 2, 20 

Police Intelligence, 154 

Policemen, Servants, and Families, 259 

Political Railway Accident, 111 








Political Rumour, 249 

Political Tombola, 87 

Post-Office Panic (The), 159 

Potatoes and Peel, 218 

Preliminary Prospectus of a Grand Puli- 
tical Railway, 175 

Pretty Compliment, 127 

Pretty Creature (A), 259 

Pretty Sport, 208 

Price of Splendour (The), 257 

Prince Albert and the Windsor Poor, 154 

Prince Albert and Potatoes, 229 

Prince of Wales’ Spelling Book, 127 

Privilege of Smoke, 153 

Prizes for Pinching, 191 

Progress of Civilisation, 220 

Promising Speculation (A), 220 

Proof Ready Made (A), 144 

Proper Spirit, 240 

Prospects of the Bridges, 217 

Prospectus of an Indian Railway, 153 

Provisional Prospectus, 219 

Poff for Tom Thumb (A), 137 


| Pump and a Well (A), 16 
Punch and Gibbs in the Exchequer, 225 


Punch and the Literary Swell Mob, 46 


| Punch & the ‘* Pickers and Stealers,”’ 33 


Punch at Vauxhall, 30 
Punch on the Silkworm, 92 
Punch Puzzied, 51 


| Panch’s Cartoons, 88 


Punch’s Code for Husbands and Wives, 
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| Panch’s Court Circular, 76 
| Panch’s Election Intelligence, 108 


Punch’s Guide to Servants, 10 
Punch’s Justice, 81 

Punch’s Naval Iotelligence, 144 , 
Punch’s Own Railroad, 60 


| Punch’s Parliamentary Report, 249 


Punch’s Political Dictionary, &c. &c. 116 

Punch’s Portrait Gallery, 149 

Punch’s Privy Council, 221, 244 

Punch’s Prospectus, 189 

Punch’s Railway Intelligence, 155 

Panch’s Railway Review, 178, 218 

Punch’s Regency, 94 

Panch’s Report on a recent Railway Ac- 
cident, 107 

Punch’s Sporting Intelligence, 72 


| Punch’s Visit to the Colosseum, 60 


Punch’s Visit to the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, 81 

Punch’s Tribute to O’Connell, 215 

| Pushed for an Excuse, 257 

| QugEN and the Corn Laws, 39 

Queen and the Milliners, 55 

Queen of Spain and the Geese, 95 

Queen's Landing (The), 134 

Queen Victoria’s Statue of Shakspeare, 118 

Race for a Dinner (A), 136 

Railroad Refreshments, 96 

Railway Accidents, 230 

Railway Circus (The), 153 

Railway Committee-Mart (The), 139 

Railway Court and Peerage, 200 

Railway from Oxford to Rome, 208 

Railway Intelligence, 237, 243 

Railway Lullaby (A), 222 

Railway Lunatic Asylum, 177 

Railway Map of England (A), 163 

Railway Panic, 158 

Railway Pastorals, 26 

Railway Shares, 103 

Railway Slaves, 15 

Railway Statistics, 192 

Railway Surveying, 217 

Railway Travelling, gg 

Railway Unions, 112 

Railway Ventilation, 201 

Railway Workhouse, 190 

Rather out of Place, 259 

Readings in Natural History, 13, 183 

Real Blessing to Landlords (A), 262 

Real Blessing to Managers (A), 190 





Reasonable Request, 101 

Reasons why I shall not send my son to 
College, 35> 

Receipt for breaking Stones, 113 

Recess Recreations, 108 

Reduced Clergymen, 127 

Repealers at Fault, 136 

Reproving the Follies of the Age, 63 

Rights of a French Peer, 103 

Rights of the Poet Bunn, 244 

Rival Exhibitions, 169 

Royal Defaulter (The), 250 

Royal Meanness, 72 

Royal Melodies, 188 

Royal Pretty Books, 259 

Royal Reward, 101 

Rule of Contraries (The), 195 

Runaway Committee-Men, 208 

Runaway Directors (The), 247 

Save of Vauxhall Gardens, 65 

Saxon Revenge, 228 

Scamper through Westminster Abbey 
(A), 178 

Scholastic, 53 

School for Magistrates, 192 

School of Bad Designs, 79, 117 

School of Design (The), 21 

School of Reform (The), 244 

Scientific Intelligence, 243 

Scrip and Soft Soap, 186 

Sea! The Sea! (The), 144 

Seasonable word on Railways (A), 149 

Sea-water for the Million, 226 

Sensibility of Lowis- -Philippe, 177 

Serenade, 106, 205 

Sermons in Stones, 211 

Serve them right, 222 

Shakspeare a little altered, 79 

Shakspeare.—‘‘ Macbeth,” 217 

Share Market (The), 217 

Shocking Ignorance of the Bishops, 96 

Should Cromwell have a Statue? 139, &c. 

Should the Poet Bunn have a Statue? 179 

Sign of the Times, 143 

Singular Case (A), 50 

Sir John Marshall’s Walnuts, 169 

Sir Robert’s Spade, 201 

Sleepy Officials, 197 

Small change for Persons going on the 
Continent, 71 

Smallest Improvement thankfully Re- 
ceived, 139 

Soldiering, 49 

Solicitor-General (The), 41 

Some Account of Mrs. Harris, 262 

Some Coburg Correspondence, 133 

Something Nice and Cool, 147 

Song of the Railway Maniac, 179 

Song of the Siécle, 198 

Song of the Sordid Sweetheart, 86 

Song of the Stag, 164 

Song of the Unreported Barrister, 101 

Sonnet, 14 

Sonnick, 133 

Southwark Election, 124, 127 

Sovereigns at Loggerheads, 138 

Speculation Mania, 71 

Sports above Stairs, 2 

Sports for Queens, 121 

Sportsman’s Arithmetic, 220 

Spread of Homceopathy, !9 

St. Paul’s Exhibition, 156 

Stag out of Luck (The), 205 

Stags, (The).—A Drama. 104 

Stag’s Farewell to England (The), 250 

Stags Staggered (The), 150 

Standard Metal, 250 

State of our Ships, 114 

State of the Royal Nursery, 91 

State of the Suburbs, 205 

Statues for the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment (The), 181 

Steam for the Million, 122 

Stiggins in New Zealand, 3 

Suburban Intelligence, 242 





Successor to Peel (The), 248 

Suitable Appointment (A), 165 

Sure Competency (A), 195 

Surprise for Staudig! (A), 159 

Surveyor’s Return (The), 253 

** Sweets to the Sweet,” 41 

Sympathetic Sonnet (A), 53 

Symptoms of the Panic, 248 

TaBie Down the Address, 170 | 

Tailors’ Latino, 39 

Tea and Toast, 148 

Tea Trade (The), 83 

Tears at Gotha, 127 

Temple Tactics, 12 

Terrors of the Thames, 239 

Testimonials to Managers, 148 

Testimonials to Parr’s Life Pills, 115 

Thames Pierage, 196 

**Thé Dansante’’ (A), 52 

Their Name is Legion, 154 

There is no Deception, 158 

Thier’s Pulling the Long Bow, 164 

Thoroughfare-phobia (The), 157 

To Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 91 

To the Brutal—a Card, 135 

To the Humane, 222 

To the Stagging World, 182 

Too Good to be True, 16 

Too Much of a Good Thing, 238 

Too Tall by a Head, 102 

Tournament between the Press and the 
Bar, 128 

Travellers’ Waiting Room, 208 

Treasures of the Deep (The), 86 

Tremendous Sufferings, 32 

True Patriotism, 197 

**Tu Quoque,”’ 208 

Uaty Customer (An), 165 

Unimportant, if true, 154 

Unreported Triumph (An), 108 

Utopia at Last, 40 

VAUXHALL and the Farmers, 135 

Vegetable Diet, 149 

Ventilation of the Houses, 83 

Very Good Excuse (A), 91 

Very Palpable, 258 

Views on Railroads, 14 

Vive la Guerre, 73 

Voice from Hampshire on the Fat Cattle 
Show (A), 264 

Voice from Trafalgar (A), 138 

Voracious Aldermen (The), 287 

WAL in our Sleep (A), 122 

Wanted a Few High Spirited Young Men, 
249 

Wanted a Governess, 25 

Wanton Felony, 234 

War between the Bar and the Press, 64 

War of the Streets (The), 156 

Warlike Preparations, 248 

Watch Towers on Hungerford Bridge, 46 

Waterloo Banquet, 4 

Weather and the Crops, 107 

Wellington Letters, (The), 239 

Well worth the Money, 85 

Westminster Bridge, 82 

What a Barrister may do, and what he 
may not do, 113 

What's in a Name? 96 

“«What’s that to you?” 56 

Where are Hackney Coaches gone to ? 15 

Whispers for the Whispering Gallery, 252 

Who doubts it? 179 

Wickedness of Want, 106 

Wild Goose Chase (A), 50 

Wise Precaution, 250 

Wonder of the Strand, 102 

Wonderful Horticultural Phenomenon, 


Woodstock Election, 211 

Word in Season, 34 

Workhouse Cookery, 144 

Wrongs of the Blues, 215 

Youne Ladies’ Catechism of Cookery, 228 
Young Oxford, 40 
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